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LETTER, &c. 


My Dear Frienp, 


T nave resolved to throw together in a letter, several facts and 
ODservations respecting the abuse of charities, and especially re- 
Specting the bill, which, as chairman of the education committee, 
I introduced into parliament last session. I prefer this mode of 
bringing the matter before the public, to making a statement in my 
place; because I shall in my own justification be under the neces- 
sity of touching upon several things personal to myself, and which 
I should therefore most unwillingly obtrude upon the house, whose 
kind indulgence, as I often experience it, I am very reluctant to 
abuse. It seems also material, that the subject should be fairly laid 
before the country without waiting for the meeting of parliament, 
which may not take place until after Christmas. 

Whoever has been permitted by the courtesy of the house, or 
authorised by the appointment of a committee, to undertake the 
management of any important legislative measure, is responsible, in 
the first instance, for its success; and if he has, by influence which 
he could not resist, been prevented from pursuing his object in his 
own way, he owes to himself the duty of shewing to whom the 
blame of the failure belongs. Yet I hardly think I should have been 
induced to give this explanation in the present case, had the com- 
paratively insignificant question of my own conduct been alone in- 
volved in it. My belief is, that great as the errors are which have 
been committed, some good may yet be attained by directing the 
public attention to the proceedings under the act; while, at all 
events, the defects of that measure, and of the steps already taken to 
execute it, can only be supplied by a full discussion of the whole 
subject. 
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I believe there never was a measure brought forward with more 
deliberation than the bill for inquiring into the abuse of charitable 
funds. The education committee of 1816, having observed many 
instances of malversation, and of negligence in the management of 
such property, recommended a parliamentary commission, as the 
most effectual and economical mode of bringing to light the still 
more numerous cases of abuse which every one suspected to exist, 
In 1817, the committee again met ; but my illness prevented it from 
doing more than repeating the recommendation of the former 
report. We knew well enough that a bill might easily have been 
carried through parliament during the remaining part of the session; 
but sufficient time for maturing the details of the measure was 
wanting, and we felt the propriety of avoiding every thing like 
rashness, even at the risk of being charged with procrastination. 
As soon as we were again appointed, last March, we applied our- 
selves to the subject of the bill, and its introduction being recom- 
mended in our report, I was instructed to move for leave to: bring 
itin. I did so early in April. Every day’s inquiries in the com- 
mittee demonstrated the necessity of the measure, and threw light 
upon its details. Skilful professional men assisted me in preparing 
the bill; it underwent a minute discussion above stairs; it was then 
communicated to his Majesty’s ministers and to the law officers of 
the crown; and, as there was reason to apprehend that the princi- 
pai opposition to it would be made in the lords, it was submitted to 
the highest legal authority in that house, as well as to the secretary 
of state for the home department, to whose proyince, I was informed, 
the subject in an especial manner appertained. About ten weeks 
elapsed from its introduction to the passing of the act; the whole 
time being occupied in discussing its provisions, and in altering 
almost every part of them again and again, I believe it was printed 
not fewer than six times. 

If the framers of the measure cannot be accused of rashness ar 
impatience, so neither are they liable to the charge of party-feeling 
or of undue prepossession in favor of their own views. The com- 
mittee, composed of above forty members, taken indiscriminately 
from all parts of the house, have agreed in every matter that has 
come before them from the first day of their appointment in 1816, 
I do not recollect a single instance of a division. Of course, as 
always happens in committees, the regular attendance was con- 
fined to a i upon whom the labor chiefly devolved; but these 
were for the most part gentlemen who differ with me in politics; 
and a constant communication being maintained between’ those 
who took an active part in the inquiry and those who attended but 
Seldom, the least dissension among us would have led toan imme- 
diate assembly of the greater part of our numbers. I haye theree 
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fore a right to assume that a real and complete unanimity pre- 
vailed among us in all our proceedings. 

Having the fortune to take an active part in the political business 
of parliament, and to be involved in its contests, I was peculiarly 
solicitous to avoid every thing that might seem to proceed from 
party attachments or dislikes. For a proof of this, I appeal to 
those members of his Majesty's government with whom I had the 
honor of communicating from time to time; and I am confident 
they will admit that I received every suggestion of theirs with the 
greatest respect. Indeed the changes which I adopted at their 
desire, sufficiently prove that, if I am liable to any charge, it is to 
the imputation of having surrendered too many of the provisions 
originally made in the bill. It is material that a few of these 
changes should here be mentioned. ; 

As the bill at first stood, the commissioners were to be named 
in it. The ministers proposed that the appointment should be 
vested in the crown; that is in themselves. To this important 
alteration the committee with extreme reluctance submitted, rather 
than assented. We were aware that upon the fitness of the per- 
sons selected to carry on the inquiry its success mainly depended. 
We had before us the examples of the commissions of public 
accounts, and of naval and military inquiry, from which the coun- 
try had derived the most signal benefits, chiefly, as we conceived, 
because the acts establishing those boards had nominated the mem- 
bers who were toformthem. No private selection of commission- 
ers, how conscientiously soever it might be performed, could give 
the same security against improper or inefficient appointments. 
Without accusing the minister to whose department it belonged, 
of so foul a crime as a wilful prostitution of patronage in this most 
delicate matter, we felt that all men in high office, are beset by 
applicants; that they must frequently trust to others for their infor- 
mation as to individual merit; and that private friendships often 
blind very respectable persons in the reports which they make or 
the suits which they prefer. "We could not indeed believe that the 
secretary of state was capable of choosing men whom the place 
might suit, rather than those suited to the place; that he could shut 
his eyes to the claims of acknowledged merit, and prefer unknown 
persons backed by powerful supporters; or that, instead of regard- 
ing their fitness for the new office, he should bestow the salary as 
the wages of former service. Least of all did a suspicion ever 
enter our minds that care might knowingly and wilfully be taken 
to avoid those men, whose zeal for the cause, and whose habits of 
investigation gave a certain pledge that all abuses would be sifted 
to the bottom, and that the guilty would in no station be spared. 
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Yet we were afraid that a certain degree of carelessness or 
easy goodnature, the almost necessary attendant upon official 
habits, might be shown in the selection; and that he whom we 
were willing to believe incapable of voluntarily converting into a 
job the most sacred part of his patronage, or of taking precautions 
to screen the enormous delinquency of robbing the poor, might 
from imperfect information, and in the hurry of a busy department, 
choose commissioners far less adapted to the objects of the act than 
those upon whose fitness a public decision by the voice of parli- 
ament should be pronounced. ‘To assist the legislature in making 
this selection, we had applied ourselves with much attention in the 
committee, canvassing with perfect freedom the qualifications of 
many gentlemen who were at different times offered to our notice. 
And we were prepared to propose a list, in which was to be found 
the name of nv one connected, however remotely, with any of 
ourselves. I may add, as far as regards myself, that all but one 
were of political connexions adverse to my own; that I was upon 
a footing of intimacy with none of them; and that one gentleman, 
of undeniable qualifications having been proposed, I desired his 
name might be no more mentioned, as he happened to be a near 
relation of mine. Some persons, whose opinions I highly respect, 
deemed that we acted unwisely in abandoning this main point of 
the nomination. But we only gave it up when we found the mi- 
nisters determined to oppose the bill, unless they were allowed to 
name the commissioners. We still trusted that the power would 
not be abused ; and we looked to the wholesome control of par- 
liament and the public for a security that the work would be done 
with diligence, upon whomsoever it might devolve. 

The next change of importance, related to the quorum. The 
whole excellence of the measure consisted in the ambulatory na- 
ture of the board; because, beside the great saving of expense, 
unless the commissioners repaired to the spot, it was quite vain to 
expect an effectual investigation of the various particulars relating 
to local abuses. But, as the performance of this duty would be 
both cumbrous and endless, if the whole commissioners were to 
go round the country in a body, it was provided that they should di- 
vide themselves into bodies of two each, and that four boards should 
thus at the same time carry on the inquiry, with an expedition 
greatly accelerated, and witha salutary rivalship among themselves. 
The ministers in the house of lords, changed the quorum from two 
to three, and ‘eft the whole number of commissioners eight, as be- 
fore; thus reducing the number of boards from four to two, and 
leaving two commissioners wholly unemployed. As it is perfectly 
well known, even to beginners in arithmetic, that eight is not di- 
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visible by three, I am reduced to the necessity of suspecting that 
the authors of this change have no serious intention that the board 
shall ever be divided at all; and that they mean to make the com- 
missioners proceed by written interrogatories sent to different parts 
of the country. It is already stated out of doors that such a plan 
has been formed; I can only say, that it must render the whole 
inquiry a perfect mockery; and the labors of the last session, for 
the correction of abuses, will have ended in adding one of peculiar 
grossness to the former number, by the creation of about a dozen 
sinecure places. 

An addition was proposed by his majesty’s ministers, which we 
cheerfully adopted, regarding it as an improvement. ‘They sug- 
gested the propriety of naming six honorary commissioners, who 
might form a superintending and central body, to advise and to re- 
gulate the proceedings of the whole. ‘The personages who were 
proposed to fill this department, united to great weight in the 
country, commanding talents and confirmed habits of business. I 
need only mention the speaker, Sir W. Grant, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, Lord Grenville, and the Bishop of London, to justify 
the satisfaction experienced by the committee at this part of the 
arrangement. It seemed even to furnish a security against the 
consequence of any defects in the choice of the stipendiary com- 
missioners; and some, whose confidence in the measure had been 
shaken by that choice being left in the crown, felt it revive when 
they were told that such men as I have named, would at all events 
be placed at the head of the department. 

The changes made in the powers of the commissioners were as 
important as the alterations in the construction of the board. They 
were deprived of all authority to prosecute their inquiries, unless 
by the consent of every person whom it might be necessary to ex- 
amine; and they were only permitted to carry on even this inef- 
fectual investigation, into a class of abuses neither the most num- 
erous nor the most flagrant. It seems hardly credible, that any men 
affecting to have at heart the great objects of the bill, should have 
so crippled its powers and narrowed its objects. Nevertheless, 
such I lament to say is the undeniable faet. In the first place, as 
to the powers—We had originally given the commissioners the 
same authority which rendered the naval and military inquiries so 
effectual. Imagining that persons concerned in any abuse might 
be unwilling to give evidence against themselves, or to produce do- 
cuments which made them liable to refund large balances due to 
the poor, we had armed the commissioners with the power of 
compelling the production of papers, and obliging every one to an- 
swer such questions as did not criminate himself. ‘The ministers 
in the house of lords peremptorily insisted upon this provision being 
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struck out. They said it was harsh—but why should any one 
complain of being forced to do what it is every one’s duty to do, 
and what no one can refuse to do unless with the design of con- 
cealing some malversation? They represented it as indelicate to 
respectable trustees—but can any respectable trustee complain of 
being called upon to disclose the particulars of his conduct in the 
execution of his trust? They described it as unconstitutional—yet 
the same powers are possessed by all courts, even by commission- 
ers of bankrupt. They called it unprecedented—yet they them- 
selves, when in office with a truly great minister, the renown of 
whose naval exploits alone eclipses the glory of his civil adminis- 
tration, had furnished the precedent which we followed ; had passed. 
the very act from which we copied verbatim the clause in our bill. 
‘They attempted, indeed, to escape from this dilemma by various out- 
lets. My Lord Chancellor said that he had always disapproved of 
that provision in Lord St. Vincent’s act; yet he suffered it to pass 
without a division, and was, with my Lord Ellenborough, the 
principal advocate of the measure. My Lord Sidmouth contented 
himself with observing, that many persons had objected to Lord 
St. Vincent’s bill; but assuredly his lordship, then minister in the 
house of commons, was not of the number; for he strenuously 
defended it against Mr. Canning, who alone, of the present ca- 
binet, opposed it. A feeble effort was made to distinguish the 
objects of the two inquiries. But as to their importance—can any 
one maintainthat the expenses of the dock-yards demand more rigor. 
ous investigation than the disposal of funds destined by benevolence 
for the relief of wretchedness; or that the conduct of the person 
who uses a sum of the public money, without authority, and then 
replaces it, shall be sifted by every means of examination which can 
wring the truth from interested reluctance ; while he who pockets 
thousands a-year belonging to the poor, shall only be invited to 
disclose the state of his accounts in order that his undue gains may 
cease, and his past accumulations be refunded? Then as to the 
nature of the two inquiries—can it be contended that the power of 
examining all private merchants’ accounts, in substance possessed 
by the naval commissioners, was less liable to abuse, or in itself 
less vexatious, than the power of examining the accounts of trustees, 
filling a public office? As for the clamor excited against the clause 
respecting title-deeds, no one who had read our bill could be de- 
ceived by it for a moment; because the possessor of a deed was 
only obliged to produce it, in case it related wholly to the charity ; 
if any other matter whatever was contained in it, he was allowed 
to produce a copy of the part relating to the charity. 

All our arguments, however, were unavailing. It was resolved 
that the commissioners should have no powers; and what is very 
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remarkable, the bill had been suffered to pass through all its stages 
in the commons without any objection being made to this essen- 
tial part; although Mr. Canning and others had given notice of 
an Opposition, and were present at all the debates upon it. The al- 
teration was reserved for the upper house, where one of the mi- 
nisters proposed it, and none of his colleagues objected. 

The objects of the bill were as materially limited, as the powers 
of the commissioners had been crippled. 

First, they were prohibited from inquiring generally into the 
state of education, although a great saving both of time and ex- 
pense to the public would have been effected by allowing them 
to make that inquiry when they visited any district for other 
purposes. 

Secondly, they were no longer to examine abuses of all charities, 
but only of those connected with the education of the poor. A 
most unfortunate change in the constitution of the board—for every 
one was aware how many malversations existed in charitable insti- 
tutions wholly unconnected with education, and it was obviously 
a more natural, as well as more economical course of proceeding, to 
authorise the commissioners to look into these at the same time that 
they were examining the others, than to send one set of function- 
aries to investigate school charities, and then dispatch a second 
body to go over the same ground, in order to sce what the former 
had been ordered to overlook. 

The instruction under which the committee acted, confined its 
inquiries to charities connected with education. Nevertheless, 
we had accidently been made acquainted with abuses of a very 
gross description in other charities, which the powers of the com- 
mission, as now restricted, cannot reach. We found that one cor- 
poration in Hampshire, entrusted with the management of estates 
worth above 2000/. a-year for the use of the poor, let them for 2 
or 300/. on fines, and would give no account of the manner in 
which those fines were applied. The same body, it was stated, 
employed a sum of money confided to it for charitable purposes, 
in payment of its own debts. At Mere, in Lincolnshire, is an 
endowment for a warden and poor brethren of a very ancient 
date. The warden and his lessees seem to be well provided for, 
whatever may be the lot of the brethren; the estate consists of 
650 acres, five miles from Lincoln; it is let for only half-a-guinea 
an acre, though it pays neither tythe nor poor’s rate ; and 24. a- 
year is the whole sum allotted to the poor brethren. ‘The bishop 
of the diocese is both patron and visitor; he has given the ward- 
enship to his nephew; and the former warden resigned it upon 
being promoted by the same prelate to a living in his gift. The 
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son of that right reverend person is master of Spital Hospital in 
the same county. Besides other landed property, he is in pos- 
session of one estate worth 6 or 700/. a-year in right of his office 5 
and all that he pays to the poor is 27/. 4s. to four or five pension- 
ers. At Wellingborough, in Northamptonshire, there are lands 
belonging to different charities, of which only one is connected 
with education ; a short time ago they were let for 68/., although 
worth near 1100/.; and the trustees at one period enjoyed the 
leases. In the parish of Yeovil in Somersetshire, there are es- 
tates possessed by trustees, and destined to four different charities, 
one only of which isa school. Limited as the commissioners now 
are, they may examine those trustees as to one part of their trust; 
but they must order them to be silent as to the other three. 
They may inspect the deeds and accounts relating to the school 
revenue, but they must suddenly shut the book when they per- 
ceive any mention of the other charities. And yet all the four 
seem to have been equally abused. An estate worth 7001. a-year 
only educates seven or eight boys; lands valued at 11 or 1200/.a 
year only afford a wretched pittance to sixteen paupers ; and pro- 
perty worth 150/. a-year is let for 2/. Is. 4d. chiefly to the trustees 
themselves. There are two estates belonging to the poor of 
Croydon, which ought to bring between 1000 and 15001. a-year, 
and yet are worth nothing from being badly let on 90 years’ leases ; 
but into this the commissioners must not look, when they go to 
examine the abuses in the hospital, because those estates are un- 
connected with education. In that hospital itself, they will find 
but little within their jurisdiction; it is, indeed, full cf abuse, 
but only a small portion of the charity belongs to the school, and 
even that is protected from inquiry by the appointment of a vi- 
sitor—which leads me to the next head of exemption. 

Thirdly, among charities connected with education, there was 
introduced a large class of exceptions, comprehending, not only 
the universities and the public schools down to Rugby, but ge- 
nerally all charities having special ‘ visitors, governors or over- 
seers.” Now it happens, that almost every considerable charity is 
subject to special visitation; consequently what remains for the 
operations of the commissioners lies within a sufficiently narrow 
compass. 

This last alteration of the bill, we justly viewed as a matter of 
extreme regret. For of the many instances of gross abuse, which 
had come to our knowledge, and some of which will be seen in 
the evidence now made public, there was hardly one which this 
clause did not withdraw from the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sioners. Thus Pocklington school, with a large revenue, had 
been suffered to fall into decay, so that only one boy was taught, 
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and the room converted into a saw-pit;' yet it has visitors, (St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,) who, probably from ignorance of 
the evil, had taken no step to correct it before last winter. So, 
the property of the Huntingdon school is grossly misapplied; the 
land is let to accommodate the trustees, and is made the means 
of supporting a political interest in that borough; yet the 
charity has visitors in the persons of some of those very trus- 
tees, who are thus by the exemption in the act, secured 
against all inquiry. It should seem too, that St. Bees school 
is equally exempted. But that its affairs merit investigation 
clearly appears by the evidence; for we there find that leases 
of its land were granted at a remote period, for 1000 years, at a 
very low fixed rent ;* that at a more recent date, the valuable 
minerals were leased at a mere trifle (32. 14s.) for the term 
of 8 or 900 years, to one of the trustees; that one of the pre- 
sent trustees now enjoys the lease; and that a decided majority 
of the others are clergymen, holding livings under him, and 
supporting him in his management of the concern. As 
none of them has made any attempt to set aside a lease which 
every one must perceive to be utterly void, and as one of their 
number has expressed his apprehensions of engaging in a 
contest with so powerful an adversary, it may be presumed that 
such considerations alone could deter them from performing what 
was obviously their duty to the charity; and the inference is 
irresistible, that this was exactly a case which demanded the inter- 
position of the commissioners. Certain estates devised for the 
purposes of education at Reading, appear to have been let as 
late as 1$11, for nearly the same rent that they fetched in Charles 
the Second's reign. It is now considerably raised ; but some of 
the lands seem still to be much underlet ; at any rate an inquiry 
would be highly beneficial where such negligence appears so 
recently to have prevailed: yet all examinationéis precluded by 
the proviso; for there is a special visitor. The hospital at Croy- 
don, founded by Archbishop Whitgift, is protected from investiga- 
tion by a similar appcintment ; but the evidence plainly shows, 
that all is not right there. The estates are valued by the sur- 
veyor of the house itse!f at 2,673/. a-year; yet they.are let for 
860/.; and down to 1812, they fetched no more than 336]. A 
free school too, is specially appointed to be kept for all the inha- 


* An attempt was made to deny this; but it seems to be the result of 
the evidence taken tugether. At any rate, ic is admitted, that the proper 
schovl-room was wholly disused, except for keeping lumber and working 
materials. 

* The rent is about 100/., the value of the tenements being above 8000/. 
a-year. 
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bitants of Croydon; but none has within the memory of man been 
taught, although the master receives his emoluments, teaching 
another school for his own profit, and although the inhabitants 
have established a seminary upon the new plan, to give education 
at their own expense to the poor of the place, in the very school- 
room which Archbishop Whitgift devised for their gratuitous in- 
struction. These abuses, I verily believe, are unknown to the dis- 
tinguished prelate who is visitor of the hospital. Whoever fills his 
station in the church, has, beside the ordinary functions of his 
province, the superintendence of a vast number of charitable insti- 
tutions in various parts of the kingdom; and it is quite impossi- 
ble that his eye should be always fixed upon the abuses which si- 
lently creep into each. Until they are denounced to him, he must 
of necessity be ignorant of their existence, and the office of accu- 
ser is a thankless one at the best. The visitatorial power is only put 
in motion at stated periods ; and even then, if no one comes for- 
ward to’ complain, credit is naturally given to the members of the 
corporation for doing their duty and obeying the statutes. But 
on the other hand, the assistance of such a body as the commis- 
sioners in supplying the want of accusers, and in discovering 
latent abuses, is precisely that which a conscientious visitor would 
desire. He can feel no jealousy of any encroachment upon his 
rights, for these remain as before; the only difference is, that he 
has now to exercise his office with a more perfect knowledge of 
the matters within his jurisdiction, the inquiries of the commis- 
sioners having brought to his notice all the points to which his 
superintending power should be directed for the purposes of refor- 
mation. I think we have a right to assume that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury viewed the bill in this, its true light, from the very 
liberal and candid support which his grace was pleased to give 
it. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more groundless than the jealousy which 
appears to have been raised by it in other quarters. In what 
respect could the proceedings of the commissioners interfere with 
any person’s functions, whether as trustee or as visitor? They 
were only empowered to inquire and to report; to discover abu- 
ses, and to lay them before parliament and the country. Here 
their authority ended ; they could make no order whatever for cor- 
recting the mismanagement which they detected, were it ever so 
glaring. ‘To search for the evil, and expose it to the light, was 
their whole office; the remedy was reserved for parliament, if 
it required legislative interference ; but in the frst instance, it was 
left to the parties themselves, whose conduct had been investigated, 
and if they failed to amend their ways, the visitors were unquestion- 
ably entitled to interpose as if the act had never passed. To 
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describe the commissioners as coming into conflict with the visi- 
tors, was a gross misrepresentation of the powers and functions of 
both. Yet it was entirely upon this misrepresentation, that the 
clause exempting charities specially visited was built. The pretext 
that it was authorised by the example of the statute of Elizabeth, 
is utterly unfounded. The commissioners of charitable uses, under 
that act, have powers which would interfere directly with those of 
special visitors; for they are not merely to investigate, but to 
make orders and decrees; they are in fact to sit as a court, and 
they are entitled to try issues of fact by a jury. The clause ex- 
empting charities specially visited from their jurisdiction, was 
therefore necessary to preserve the visitatorial power according to the 
founder’s intentions. But what founder ever dreamt of preventing 
any inquiry from being made into the state of his charity? What 
founder could, were he alive to see it, be otherwise than gratified 
by an investigation, the result of which can have no possible ten- 
dency but that of enabling the visitor appointed by himself to exer- 
cise with full effect, the powers of superintendence conferred by 
him for the express purpose of correcting all abuses in the trusts 
created by his foundation ? 

I have mentioned a few instances of abuses brought to light by 
the labors of tne committee, all growing up to maturity in charities 
which have special visitors, and which the commissioners are bound 
to overlook by virtue of the exemptions introduced into the bill. 
It may perhaps be thought that these have been already examined, 
and that our report, with respect to them at least, will be sufficient 
to produce a speedy reform. But I cannot quite indulge in this 
hope. We had not the means of sifting those cases to the 
bottom: we plainly perceived that much remained to be investi- 
gated in each. Thus, the sums to be refunded by the Yeovil 
trustees severally, we had no means of tracing. We were equally 
unable to ascertain how much in value of the St. Bees school pro- 
perty remained in the hands of the noble lord, who sustains in his 
own person the double character of trustee and lessee. It was in 
like manner impossible to estimate the arrears due to the poor from 
the worthy magistrates of Huntingdon, and the noble family whose 
political interest in that borough has been founded upon the misap- 
plication of the charity estates. Nor did we see, in the past con- 
duct of any of those parties, the slightest reason to expect that the 
publication of our report would of itself have the immediate effect 
of restoring the poor to their rights. On the contrary, an extraordi- 
nary pertinacity had been evinced by them all, in defence of their 
actual possessions, and in resisting every investigation of their 
titles. 


Besides, there is every reason to believe that abuses of a similar 
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description, which we had not time to investigate, exist in all 
parts of the country. The parochial returns to our circular letters, 
have brought cases to our knowledge, which no board sitting in 
London could examine within a moderate period of time. Other 
abuses omitted in those returns may be reasonably supposed to pre- 
vail ; and let it be observed, that the probability of -abuses existing 
in any charity, is by no means diminished by the circumstance of a 
special visitor having been appointed. In general, the visitor resides at 
a distance; he is most commonly an official person with other duties 
to engage him, as the bishop of the diocese, or the head of a house 
at one of the universities ; he is usually directed to visit once in so 
many years ; and if no term is specified, he is only by law obliged 
to visit every third year; above all, the exemption in the statute 
of Elizabeth, has increased the probability of mismanagement in 
such charities, by preventing them from ever being examined by a 
commission of charitable uses ; while a great proportion of the 
other charities have undergone this investigation once or twice 
since their foundation. Now, the transference of the proviso 
from the statute of Elizabeth to the present act, has precisely the 
effect of confining the inquiries of the commissioners to those cha- 
rities, most of which have already been examined ; and of making 
them pass over those which have never before been looked into, 
except by their visitors. 

If any persons should still conceive that the eye of the visitor is 
sufficient, | would beseech them to consider two things —the slow- 
ness with which the knowledge of the evil reaches him, and the risk 
of his requiring superintendence himself. Abuses are, generally 
speaking, of slcw growth ; they creep into public institutions with a 
sure pace, indeed, if unchecked, but they move on by degrees; 
and those who are constantly habituated to see their progress, become 
accustomed to it, and cease to think of it. ‘These, however, are 
chiefly the persons on whom the visitor must rely for his information 
and, even where the change is more rapid, and the abuse more 
glaring, men who live on the spot are not likely to court the odious 
office of accusing their neighbors. The grand difference between the 
visitor and the commissioners is, that the former, for the most part, 
will only examine where there is a charge; whereas the 
latter are to examine at all events, and to find out whether 
there be ground for complaining although nobody may have 
actually preferred a complaint. ‘Then what security have we 
against negligence or connivance in the visitors themselves ? Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? ‘True, the founders have entrusted 
them with the superintendence ; but, where no visitation is 
appointed, the founders have reposed an entire confidence in 
the trustees; and yet no one has ever contended that they 
should be exempt from the inquiries of the commissioners. "What 
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good reason then can be assigned for investigating abuses committed 
wholly by trustees and visitors jointly ? St. John’s College is visitor 
of Pocklington school; for years the gross perversion of its ample 
revenues, known to all Yorkshire, had never penetrated into Cam- 
bridge. The dean and chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as 
well as the superintendence of Spital charity ; yet they allow the 
warden, son of their diocesan, to enjoy the produce of large estates 
devised to him in trust for the poor of two parishes as well as of 
the hospital, while he only pays a few pounds to four or five of the 
latter.' ‘The bishop himself is a patron and visitor of Mere, 
and permits the warden, his nephew (for whom he made the vacan- 
cy by promoting his predecessor), to enjoy or underlet a consider- 
able trust estate, paying only 24/. a-year to the poor. The evi- 
dence shows that the visitors of the Huntingdon hospital are the 
parties chiefly concerned in misapplying its funds — being them- 
selves trustees—occupying the charity lands for trifling rents— and 
using the estate for the election purposes. I am very far from 
asserting that the apparent negligence of St. John’s College, the 
apparent connivance of the chapter and the bishop, and the apparent 
participation of the corporators, are incapable of explanation : but 
at least these facts show the necessity of an inquiry into the conduct 
of visitors as well as trustees; while the alterations made in the bill 
by his majesty’s ministers shut out all inquiry, and prevent the pub- 
lic from receiving any explanation. 

The exception of which I have been speaking is more to be la- 
mented ; because the charities thus screened from the investigation 
of the commissioners, are in ordinary course of events, and as the 
law now stands, almost certain to escape every other inquiry. From 
the jurisdiction created by the statute of Elizabeth, they are wholly 
exempted ; and that of the court of chancery extends to them only 
in a limited degree. Where funds have been misapplied, the 
court will interfere, notwithstanding the appointment of a visitor ; 
but then its interposition is confined entirely to this breach of trust. 
It will take no cognisance whatever of any other neglect or mis- 
conduct on the part of trustees. They may have perverted the 
charity to purposes wholly foreign to the founder’s intention ; they 
may have suffered the school to decay, while the master reaped 
the profits ; they may, through folly, or even by design, have adop- 
ted measures calculated to ensure its ruin. Still if there be a spe- 
cial visitor, who neglects or violates his duty, permitting or abetting 
the misconduct of the managers, courts of equity cannot eatertain 


* The rev. incumbent states, that there are no poor in Spital; but the 
endowment is in favor of the “ parish poor of Little Carlton and Skelling- 
thorpe,” the charge of maintaining whom appears, from the poor abstract, 
to be from 2 to 300/. a-year. 
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the discussion of their proceedings, unless the funds are directly 
misapplied. Thus I take it to be clear, that neither Whitgift’s 
hospital nor Pocklington school, could have been examined by 
information or petition to the Lord Chanceilor, although large 
revenues are expended, in the one case, upon the education of a 
single child, and in the other, to make a complete sinecure for the 
master. In the case of a richly endowed school at Berkhamstead, 
his lordship admitted that he could not interfere, although he saw 
the master teaching only one boy, and the usher living in Hampshire‘ 
But even as to direct breaches of trust, a court of equity affords 
most inadequate means of inquiry. No prudent man will easily 
be induced to involve himself in a chancery suit, where his private 
interests are at stake. To expect that any one will do so from the 
love of justice, and a sense of duty towards the public, is in all, 
but a few extraordinary cases, truly chimerical. Nor will the facts 
disclosed in the committee’s report, tend to lessen this very natural 
dislike of such proceedings. We there find the parish officers of 
Yeovil ruined by their attempts to obtain justice for the poor; a 
respectable solicitor and a clergyman in Huntingdon, expending 
large sums of their own money in the same pious work, and re- 
warded by the general contempt and even hatred of their fellow 
citizens ; a worthy inhabitant of Croydon, exposed to every kind 
of vexation for similar exertions, and his coadjutor falsely and ma- 
liciously indicted for perjury ; and, not to multiply instances, the 
venerable head of a college at Oxford deterred from exposing the 
St. Bees case, by the dread of a conflict with his powerful colleague, 
before a tribunal where a long purse is as essential as a good cause, 
You, better than any man, are acquainted with the defects of this 
remedy ; and you are no less impartial than competent to decide 
upon them. Elevated to an eminence in the court of chancery, 
which no other advocate, perhaps, ever attained in any department 
of forensic life, you can hardly be supposed to feel prejudice 
against its proceedings. Yet to yeu I will venture without hesi- 
tation to appeal; and I am confident you will admit that abuses 
which are fated to florish in the shade, until a suit in equity ex- 
poses, and a decree extirpates them, must live and grow until they 
work the ruin of the institutions to which they cling. 

I have now gone through the principal changes which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers thought proper to make in the bill ; and when their 
magnitude is considered —when it is perceived how little of the 
original plan was left —when it is found that the commissioners 


19 Ves. and Beames, 138. His lordship was obliged to decree the money 
received for fines, then about 5000/., to the master and usher, according to 
the foundation, leaving their conduct in the office to be examined by the 
visitor. 
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were to be chosen by the crown, deprived of the usual powers of 
inquiry, and prevented from directing their attention to the objects 
which most demanded investigation—it will naturally be asked, 
why the friends of the measure consented to accept of so mutilated 
a substitute for it; why they did not at once appeal to parliament 
and the country, from the decision of a cabinet which had clearly 
shown themselves unfriendly to all effectual exposure of the abuses 
universally complained of ? I must take upon myself, in common 
with several persons whose opinions I deeply respect, the responsi- 
bility of having been willing to accept a law, the inadequacy of 
which we admitted, rather than allow the session to pass without 
obtaining any thing at all. Various considerations influenced 
this decision. ‘The manifest hostility to the whole measure, which 
appeared in the house of lords, was not among the least of these. 
Vehemently opposed upon its principle by the chief law autho- 
rities, and a formidable body of the prelates—feebly and reluctantly 
supported by the ministers of the crown—the bill had been sent 
to a committee only by a majority of one; and some who gave 
their voices for its commitment, in the hope apparently of its 
complete mutilation, announced their intention to throw it out 
on the third reading, whatever changes it might undergo; thus 
consenting to prolong its existence for a moment, that they might 
first mangle what they were bent upon destroying. When it came 
out of the committee, the amendmen's had indeed so entirely de- 
feated the whole object in view, that no man, how great soever his 
wish to conciliate and accommodate, could think of lending him- 
self to the unworthy farce of passing such an act. The commit- 
tee, upon learning the scope of those alterations, which left the 
bill a mere dead letter, agreed with me in resolving to reject it, 
and proceed in the house of commons by way of address. There 
being very little reason to doubt that the address would be carried, 
the enemies of the bill in the lords consented to re-commit it, 
to give up several of their amendments, and to withdraw their 
opposition to the third reading. Such being the feelings enter- 
tained by the lords towards the whole plan—feelings of which an 
adequate idea could only be formed bya near observer of the temper in 
which it was discussed ; and so great being the difficulty of obtaining 


* The two provisions which principally tended to defeat the object of tne 
Lill, and which were afterwards given up by their lordships, were these : 
the commissioners were only authorised to inquire into abuses respecting 
which they had information previously Jaid before them upon oath ; nay, 
they could not summon a witness without oath being first made, that he 
had material information to communicate. They were also prohibited 
from asking for any paper, unless it wholly related to a separate charity, 
and. where it contained other matter, they were not allowed to call for ex- 
tracts or copies of the parts relating to the charity. 
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the assent of gheir lordships to the inquiry, ever crippled and con- 
fined as it now is ; we felt compelled torest satisfied with the little 
we had thus reluctantly obtained from them, apprehensive that 
any other course might involve the two houses in a serious differ- 
ence of opinion, alike prejudicial to the public weal and to the suc- 
cess of the measure in question. Nor were we without hopes that 
the experience of the act when put in force, might quiet the un- 
founded alarms which prevailed among their lordships ; and prepare 
them for an extension of its powers at a future time. 

I must further mention as a reason for the line of conduct pur- 
sued, that we thought there was a mode of supplying indirectly 
the want of powers in the commissioners. ‘They would have an 
opportunity of reporting the names of all persons who refused to 
be examined, or to deliver up documents in their possession. A 
dread of exposure to the suspicion which this concealment must 
create, would probably induce many trustees, however reluctant, 
to obey the commissioners ; while those who obstinately held out 
might be examined by the committee on its revival next session. 
In like manner, we presumed that the reports of the commissioners 
would direct the attention of the committee to all charities with 
special visitors ; and that if parliament persisted in refusing to sub- 
ject these to the scrutiny of the new board, the committee might 
proceed, as it had already begun, toexamine them. Though we 
conceived that act, with all its imperfections, would do some good 
in the mean time, and lead to still further benefits hereafter. Con- 
vinced of the necessity of a thorough investigation, we thought that 
the sooner a beginning was made in it the better. Unable to get 
all we wished, we deemed it was prudent to accept what we could 
get, and not unwisely reject the advantages within our reach, 
because they were less important than we looked for, and were 
entitled to. An honest execution of the act, suchas it was, seem- 
ed to promise material benefits to the country, provided the cer- 
tain re-appointment of the committee next session supported the 
commissioners in the discharge of their duties, and supplied the de- 
fects in their jurisdiction as well as in their powers. But upon 
that revival, and upon the good faith with which the act should be 
carried into effect both by the minister and the board, every thing 
manifestly depended. 

It is with great pain that I now feel myself compelled by a sense 
of duty, to state the disappointment of the expectations which, in 
common with the rest of the committee, I had entertained that his 
majesty 's ministers would faithfully discharge the trust thus reposed 
inthem. On so important a matter I cannot allow considerations 
of a personal nature to impose silence upon me, or to qualify the 
expression of an opinion which I have reluctantly been foreed to 
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adopt, that a full and searching exposure of abuses is not in the con- 
templation of those who have issued the commission. It would be 
acting from a false delicacy towards individuals, for whom in their 
private capacity I can feel nothing but respect, were I to abstain 
from frankly urging this complaint, and substantiating it by enter- 
ing into particulars, how painful soever the detail may prove to me. 
Before I proceed, let me observe, that the attempts made to frus- 
trate the bill entirely; the great mutilations actually performed 
uponit; the indisposition to pass it even in the least eflicient form 
strongly indicated a disposition unfavorable to the inquiry, and 
excited the vigilance, if not the suspicions, of its friends towards the 
manner in which the powers conferred by it should be executed. 
We are now to see whether those unfavorable impressions have 
been confirmed or removed. 

If the first object of the ministers had been to render the act as 
effectual as possible, they would naturally have listened to the re- 
commendation of the committee in the formation of the board. It 
was known to every person that the individuals suggested by us, 
were selected solely, because they appeared to be the best qualified 
for the office. No suspicion had for a moment existed in any 
quarter indeed: the composition of the committee made it impossi- 
ble to suspect, that party views had influenced us in the suggestion 
ofa singlename. At all events, there would have been no impro- 
priety in the noble secretary of state conferring with some of us 
who had applied closely to the business. ‘The prerogative of the 
crown is not supposed to suffer, nor the dignity of its ministers to 
be lowered, by freely communicating with members of the house of 
commons for other purposes. Where could have been the harm 
in consulting a committee indiscriminately taken from all parts of 
the house, upon a matter which had occupied so much of their 
attention? His lordship thought otherwise; of the gentlemen 
pointed out by us, only two have been put in the commission ; 
and these, I have reason to think, by no means through our recom- 
mendation, but doubtless from the accident, a fortunate one 
for the public, of their having more favored patrons. 

Of the other paid commissioners, I have understood that some 
look forward to the duties of the office as quite compatible with 
those of a most labérious profession; while others are supposed to 
regard the existence of abuses generally, in any establishment, with 
an unwilling, if not incredulous mind. Nay, I have reason to 
believe, that one very tespectable member of the board has pub- 
licly professéd aff opinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of 
the poor is symptomatic of Jacobinism. Exclusive devotion to pro- 
fessional vocations, is a meritorious frame of mind; but does not 
pethaps very naturally point a man out as fit for a second occup3- 
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tion. A fond-disposition to find every thing right in our political 
system ; an aversion to believe in the existence of defects ; a pronie- 
ness to charge with disaffection those who spy them out; a ten- 
dency to suspect all who busy themselves for the poor as influ- 
enced by sinister motives, and even as contrivers of political mis- 
chief,—these, for aught I know, may be praiseworthy feelings; or 
amiable weaknesses; or excusable mistakes; and far be it from 
me to think the worse of any man who is honestly influenced by 
what’ may seem the least rational of such propensities. But then I 
must take leave to think that they form very indifferent qualifications 
for sitting at a board, the object of which is to pry into abuses, to 
expose errors and malversations, and to drag forth to public view, 
those who have robbed the poor of their rights. Persons under the 
influence of such impressions will enter upon their inquisitorial 
functions with a disposition to find ground of justification rather 
than of charge; will reluctantly open their eyes to truths which 
thwart their favorite prejudices ; and feel desirous that their inqui- 
ries should convict of exaggeration the statements now before the 
public. 

That the choice of my Lord Sidmouth has been guided by this 
consideration, or by any wish to quiet the fears of charitable trustees, 
I am far from asserting ; on the contrary, I rather believe, that the 
usual motives may have influenced the appointments, favor towards 
similarity of political sentiments, and the wish to oblige political 
connexions. But it seems impossible to maintain that his lordship 
passed over certain names by mere accident. These omissions require 
further notice, as throwing light upon the spirit in which ministers 
are executing the act. 

The committee had in their report strongly recommended to the 
attention of parliament, and of the ministers, two professionali gen- 
tlemen, to whose voluntary assistance they had been greatly indebted 
during the course of their inquiries. I allude to Mr. Parry and 
Mr. Koe. Of their eminent qualifications to fill the place of com- 
missioners, every one who attended to our proceedings was aware. 
The case of Mr. Parry was indeed peculiarly strong. It hap- 
pened that he had for some years devoted himself privately to the 
very investigation which the board was to prosecute. He had been 
occupied in examining the abuses in the Berkshire charities, upon 
which he has just published a valuable treatise. He was the very 
man for the new office ; he was a commissioner, if I may so speak, 
ready made to our hand ;_ he was trained to the business by a luck 
coincidence ; he was by this accident, the only man who could be 
found to unite experience with the other qualities required; and 
all of which he also possessed. Nor had he any of the drawbacks 
which might be supposed to prevent his appointment. He had 

never mixed in politics at.all; his connexions were ministerial ; he 
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was known to the Lord Chancellor, and much esteemed by him; he 
had, indeed, been promoted by his lordship to the place of com- 
missioner of bankrupt; tothe members of the committee he was 
wholly unknown except by his co-operation ; none of us had ever 
heard his name mentioned until the member for Berks informed us 
of the similarity of his pursuits. Thus, then, fortune seemed to 
present a person eminently fitted for the service of the public; and 
it might have been supposed that Lord Sidmouth would eagerly 
avail himself of the opportunity to appoint at least one commis- 
sioner whom all men would allow to be well chosen. "What were 
the grounds of his rejection, I am yet to learn. Whether he had 
incurred the guilt of drawing forth my warm commendations, 
solely by his own merits; or abounding in all other requisites, 
he had no friend at court; or that his inquisitorial habits might 
give alarm to many favored personages; or that his claims stood 
in the way of illustrious birth united to obscure merit; or 
that the patronage of the home department, was at all hazards to be 
defended against every inroad of desert as well as of parliamentary 
recommendation— all we know is the fact, that neither Mr. Parry 
nor Mr. Koe are in the commission. 

Among the honorary commissioners, we had been led to hope 
that Lord Lansdowne and the Bishop of London would appear. It is 
not easy to find two individuals more admirably qualified for the 
office, by the union of inflexible integrity with conciliatory temper, 
and of acute understanding with habits of application to affairs. But 
I own that in my eyes those distinguished persons were still further 
recommended by their avowed disposition in favor of the pro- 
posed inquiry; and I am therefore the more disheartened, when 
I find their places supplied by two right reverend prelates, one of 
whom displayed his irreconcileable hostility to the bill by even 
voting against its commitment; and the other, his disinclination 
towards it, by retiring before the division, in which the 
bench of bishops took so active a share.: These are the only peers 
whose names I find in the list. Neither Lord Rosslyn, who brought 
forward the question with such signal ability, nor Lord Holland, 
nor Lord Carnarvon, who powerfully supported him, are inclu- 
ded.* 

But I feel myself compelled, however irksome the task, to take 
notice of another omission. No members of the education com- 


” The Bishops of Peterborough and St. Asaph. 

* Iris singularly unfortunate, that neither the speech of Lord Rosslyn, so 
replete with important information, as well as soune and enlightened views, 
on national education, nor that of Lord Holland, worthy of his illustrious 
kinsman, were reported. 
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mittee are stationed at the board, to superintend the execution of 
their own measure, to keep watch for the public, stimulating the 
doubtful zeal-of some, and checking the declared hostility of others; 
in a word, to give the country a substantial security, that the abuses 
so loudly complained of shall in good earnest be investigated, and 
that the commission shall not be changed from an unsparing in 
quisition, into a thicker cloak than that under which the poor have 
already been despoiled. It might have been expected that either 
Mr. Babington or myself, who had taken the principal part in the 
labors of the committee, would have been placed upon the watch 
for these purposes. Of Mr. Babington’s claims to the office, every 
one who knows him will admit that I need say nothing. Unfor- 
tunately he has lately by his retirement from public life, added one 
qualification, which all who have marked the honesty and useful- 
ness of his parliamentary conduct will allow, that the country has 
cause tolament. After titles to notice, so much higher than any 
that I can bring forward, had been disregarded, I could hardly 
feel surprised at my own offer of service being rejected, with silent 
contempt, by the eminent head of the home department. I was 
induced to tender myself, by the strong representations of mr fellow 
laborers in the committee. As the office conferred neither emo- 
lument, nor patronage, nor power 3 as it only gave the privilege of 
hard labor, of which the habits of my life and my zeal for the 
cause, made it very clear that I should cheerfully take advantage ; 
I imagined that the most implacable species of malice—the spite 
of peculators trembling for their unjust gains—could hardly impute 
any selfish views to the application: I therefore openly stated in 
my place that I was anxious to be an honorary member of the 
commission. I added, that even if my temporary retirement 
from parliament were dcemed an indispensable condition of the 
appointment, [ still desired to have the option upon those terms 3 
being of opinion that I might render more valuable service to tl 
country by devoting to the proposed i inquiry the whole time which 
I could spare from professional avocations. But I do not find that 
great leisure is thought necessary for the business of the board. 
‘The speaker is at the head of it; and Sir W. Scott is another of 
its members. ‘Than the former, no man can be a more fit presi- 
dent; butI am not quite disposed to look for very active investi- 
gation from the right honorable member for Oxford. He is un- 
derstood to be decidedly hostile to the bill. His constituents are 
known to be in general, the warmest enemies of the whole inquiry, 
That he and Mr. Yorke are named instead of Mr. Babington 
and myself, I trust I may be permitted to regret with the most 
perfect respect for two gentlemen whose fair difference of opinion, 
widely as it a RO us, | entirely honor. 

That party considerations dictated this decision, I feel unwilling 
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to believe. In the case of Mr. Babington they could have no 
weight. In my own, I will venture to say they would be exceed- 
ingly misplaced; for I appeal with confidence to every member 
of the committee, and to every person in government with whom 
I have had the honor of communicating, to defend me from the 
suspiicon of having in any one instance shown myself influenced 
by political feelings during the course of the inquiry. So deter- 
mined was I to avoid every thing which might lead to such impu- 
tations, that I interfered at the Westmorland election to prevent 
any allusion from being made to the case of St. Bees school, and 
uniformly refused access to the evidence touching that extraordi- 
nary affair, to persons who might use it for the purposes of the 
contest. It has been suggested that I am omitted because the 
ministers were apprehensive of my carrying the inquiry farther 
than they wished it to go. Certainly I should have felt no desire 
to push it beyond the just limits. I should have only taken care 
that every abuse was searched to the very bottom, whoever might 
be engaged in it. One step short of this I should not have con- 
sented to stop; farther, there was no occasion to go. 

It is necessary to add a remark or two upon the choice of the 
secretary. ‘That important officer is directed by the act to be 
named by the commissioners themselves. ‘The reason is obvious ; 
he ought tobe a person possessing theirconfidence ; known to them; 
selected by them. The law was purposely so framed, and the terms 
of it explicitly show the intent of the legislature. ‘The secretary of 
state, however, is understood to have desired the stipendiary commis- 
sioners immediately after their nomimation, and before the seal 
was affixed, to reserve themselves upon the appointment of a 
secretary. It is not to be doubted, that this suggestion was meant 
as a notice that the home department would recommend a proper 
person. Accordingly I am informed that Mr. Parry, the omission 
of whose name at the board had created considerable discussion, 
has since received intimation that an application by him for the 
office would be favorably received. If Lord Sidmouth recom- 
mends him, it will be a deviation from the act of parliament,’ use- 
ful no doubt to the public, but only rendered so by his lordship 
having previously left him out of his proper place at the board. 
Had he been appointed a commissioner, the minister would have 
only exercised the patronage vested in him by law ; an able ser- 


? The words are (sect. 4.) “ The said commissioners are hereby authorised 
to appoint and employ such secretary as they shall think meet, and to 
administer to the said secretary an oath for his true and faithful demeanour 
in all things relating to the due performance of any trust respecting the 
execution of this act, reposed in him by the said commissioners.” 
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vant would have been secured in the department that most re 
quired him; and the discretion vested by the act in the board 
would have been kept sacred from ministerial encroachment." 

I have now finished the most painful part of these observations 5 
painful, because I have been compelled to criticise the selection of 
persons against whose general characters and respectability I have 
never heard a suspicion whispered, and to express a disapprobation 
of the choice, founded upon an invidious comparison of their 
deserts with those of other men. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that I expect no gagd to result from their labors; still less 
do I impute to them any backwardness to discharge the duty 
which they have sworn to fulfil. It is the inferior energy of some 
that I lament. It is the unfortunate prejudices of others which I 
dread, against which I feel anxious that they themselves should 
be warned, and of which a jealous public ought thus early to be 
apprised. Even constituted as it is, and with powers so defective, 
this board may render service to the state: but he is guilty of no 
failure in courtesy towards its members, who betrays a constitu- 
tional desire that their proceedings should attract the watchful eye 
of the community at large. 

Of the ministers who first mutilated the act, and then intrusted 
the execution of it to its enemies, rather than its authors or supe 
porters, no man can long hesitate what opinion he should form. 
‘Their conduct can only be accounted for upon the supposition 
that they do not wish to see a zealous and unsparing investigation 
of charitable abuses. ‘That they should favor neglect or pecula- 
tion for its own sake, is inconceivable; but they may be deterred 
from fearlessly joining in the exposure of it by the clamors of 
those who are interested in its concealment, or the alarms of men 
easily disquieted, willing to believe that there is safety in support- 
ing whatever exists, ready to fancy that there is danger wherever 

* It is remarkable that the police committee have complained, in their 
third report, of the same disposition in the home department to grasp at 
patronage not vested in it by law, “ This breach of an act of parliament, 
(says the report) on the part of the secretary of state, has produced the 
result which might have been anticipated. One of the persons so appointed 
by Lord Sidmouth, was a worthless, abandoned character, a Jew bail, who 
was imprisoned in the King’s Bench, and not being able to perform his duty, 
was turned out of bis situation; he is described by the chief clerk as a man 
who hired himself out as a fraudulent bail, and was never knuwn at the 
office till he came to be sworn in. Your Committee beg leave to observe, 
that this interference of the secretary of state is not warranted by the law 
which regulates the poiice, and will no doubt, if persevered in, be attended 
with the worst effects. Of the four persons nom:nated by Lord Sidmouth, 
one declined tis appointinent, another was turned out of the office, and the 
remaining two were confirmed in their situations, in defiance of the proper 
remonsirance of tLe inagistrates upon the subject.” 
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there is movement, and to forget that in the neighborhood of 
mischief repose is perilous. Certain it is, that the present minis- 
ters have at all times betrayed a reluctance to reformation of every 
sort; and that, whether from interest, or weak compliance, or fear 
of disquieting the alarmists, they have so acted as to afford abuses 
of all descriptions effectual shelter. Upon the present occasion 
they have not deviated from their accustomed course; and the 
interposition of parliament will be required to force them out of it, 
as it has frequently done before. “Fhe season has happily passed 
away when the country could be frightened out of a necessary 
attention to the mismanagement of its affairs; and an opinion is 
daily gaining ground, that its safety might be secured, instead of 
endangered, by the steady yet temperate progress of well-con- 
sidered, timely reformation. e 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that the clamors, and the still more 
dangerous intrigues of men directly interested in the continuance 
of abuse, may not be permitted to influence the house of commons 
during the approaching session. If any thing has been clearly 
proved in the foregoing pages, it is the absolute necessity of re- 
viving the education committee, and extending its powers to all 
charities whatever. This measure alone can strengthen the hands 
of the commissioners, whom all good men must wish to support, 
whether they approve or blame the selection that has been made. 
It is no less necessary for pursuing the investigation of the impor- 
tant matters withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the board. An 
Opposition to the renewal of that committee can only originate in 
a determined resolution to screen delinquents, to perpetuate neg- 
lect and malversation. I trust I may be permitted to affirm, with- 
out incurring the charge of presumption, that never did any com- 
mittee better deserve the confidence of parliament and of the 
country, whether we regard the diligence or the impartiality with 
which it performed its duty. Gratitude to my colleagues, as well 
as justice to the public, require from me this acknowledgment. 

It is true we had enemies, who from the first regarded our 
proceedings with a jealous eye; and whose numbers as well as 
animosity were increased by the progress of our inquiries. With 
those who openly met us we had no reason to dread the result of 
a conflict; but our most implacable adversaries chose a more 
formidable manner of attack. ‘They hated us for one thing, and 
arraigned us for another; or concealing themselves and their 
grounds of aversion, they worked upon the fears of others, and 
opposed us by deputy. Men who had no possessions of their own, 
affected a tender regard for the secrecy of title deeds, while they 
feared only the disclosure of conveyances, that would oblige them 
so sutrender the property of the poor. Many who cared but little 
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for the church, and had too much sense to suppose it could be 
endangered by the restitution of charitable funds to their proper 
objects, worked upon the apprehensions of their weaker brethren, 
and made them cry out, that nothing was sacred from our inquisi- 
tion, while certain secular abuses, cherished for convenience, 
rather than consecrated by time, were the only objects of their 
own veneration. Above all, advantage was taken of the romantic 
attachment which English gentlemen feel towards the academic 
scenes of their early life; and the generous natures of persons 
who had honored those retreats of learning by their acquirements, 
or at the most, only made them the abodes of harmless indolence, 
were enlisted in the defence of practices from which they would 
have revolted, had they not suffered themselves to be persuaded 
that our object was an illiberal, unlettered, gothic invasion of all 
classic ground. 

Accordingly, we were severely reproved for pushing our in- 
quiries into establishments, destined, it was said, for the education 
of the upper classes, while our instructions confined us to schools 
for the lower orders. Unfortunately, we no sooner looked into 
any of those institutions, than we for und that this objection to our 
jurisdiction rested upon the very abuses which we were investigat- 
ing, and not upon the real nature of the foundation. For as often 
as we examined any establishment, the production of the charter 
or statutes proved that it was originally destined for the education 
of the poor—* One free schoole for the instructing 1, teaching, main= 
tenance and education of POOR CHILDREN and shalers? ‘ says the 
charter of the “ Hospital and Free Grammar School in the Charter- 
House.” “ PaupEres et INDIGENTES Scholares,’ say the statutes 
of Winchester College.” «* Unum collegium perpetuum PAUPERUM ET 
INDIGENTIUM scholarium Cantabrigie, et quoddam alium colle- 
sium perpetuum ALIORUM PAUPERUM ET INDIGENTIUM Schola- 
rium Etonia,” say the statutes which founded King’s College 
Cambridge, and Eton College;* and they further require the 
scholars to take a solemn oath, that they have not five marcs (SJ. 
6s.) a-year to spend. ‘The Westminster statutes expressly prohi- 
bit any boy being elected on the foundation, * who has, or at his 
father’s death wi il inherit a patrimony of above ten pounds.”* « The 
same poverty is the qualification required by the statutes of Trinity 
College, Cambridge: the scholars are there called “ PAUPERES,” 
and in choosing them, where other merits are equal, the preference 


* Report, 1816, p. 128. 

* Rep. 1818. 

3 Vid. Stat. 1. intitled “ mens el institutum fundatoris.”” Rep. 1816. 
* Report, 1816, p. 199. 
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is ordered to be given ** nora.’ In choosing the fellows of St. 
John's College, a preference is prescribed in favor of the most 
deserving, “ e¢ inter hos, illis qui INDIGENTIORES fuerint ; for 
scholars, the ‘‘ inopgs” are directed to be preferred, and an oath 
of poverty, similar to that of Eton and Winchester is solemnly taken.* 
There is no doubt that some other inst'tutions, as St. Paul's School, 
and St. Saviour’s in Southwark, were intended for the rich; the 
former by manifest implication was founded for them only; the 
latter by the express terms of the foundation was meant for rich 
and poor indifferently ;’ but in the original statutes of the great 
schools and colleges, as far as we examined them, there was to be 
found no provision except for the poor. Nor are the committee 
the first persons who have regarded those magnificent endow- 
ments in this light. Lord Coke, and the other judges of England 
so considered the two universities in general ; for in his report of 
a decision touching a charity school, he says, that they all held it 
applied to Oxford and Cambridge ; he mentions those foundations 
as works of charity, speaks of their members, as ‘* poor scholars,” 
and in reference to the misapplication of their funds, quotes the 
text, “ panis egentium vita pauperum ; et qui defraudat eos homo 
sanguinis est.”* ‘The application of such expressions to those rich 
endowments, has, indeed, given offence to many. They think it 
hard that they should be obliged to take the name with the estate ; 
probably because the property came not by inheritance, and because 
the appellation is very inconsistent with the possession. 

I presume, howeyer, that I have said enough to justify the com- 
mittee for venturing to consider those great establishments as within 
its jurisdiction. But situated as they are in the eyes of all the 
world, administered by highly gifted personages, superintended 
by visitors of exalted station, it might be deemed superfluous to ex- 
ercise, with respect to them, the inquisitorial power which our in- 
structions gave us. Now, whether beneficially or not, I have no 
right to determine, but certainly the fact is that great deviations 
have been made from the original foundation in all those venerable 
establishments. For the particulars I must refer to the evidence.° 


I 


Sap. and 13. Report 1818. > Cap. 12, 15, 16. Report 1818. 

3 Report 1816, 224, 170. + & Rep. 130. 

5 The Keport 1818 contains copies of the statutes of Eton and King’s 
College, Trinity and St. John’s, Cambridge, and a part of the foundation of 
Christ Church, Oxtord. The singular accuracy with which they are printed 
does great credit to the industry and skiil of Mr. Eilis of the British 
Museum, who has been employed for some months in superintending the 
press. This part of the repurt willin a few weeks be in circulation; the 
part about to appear immediately contains important extracts trom the 
Winton statutes. The report of 1816, contains the foundation of Westmin- 
ster, Charter-House, St. Paul!’s, and others. 
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27 | 
I shall here only mention a few things relating to Winchester 
College, which may serve to show that such endowments are not 
less liable to perversion, than more obscure charities. The statutes, 
as has already been observed, require in the most express terms, 
that only “the poor and indigent,” shall be admitted upon the 
foundation. They are in fact all children of persons in easy cir- 
cumstances ; many of opulent parents. ‘The boys when they at- 
tain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear that they have not 3/. 6s. a 
year to spend; yet as a practical commentary on this oath, they 
pay ten guineas a year to the masters; and the average of their 
other expenses exceeds fifty. It is or dered that if any boy comes 
into the possession of property to the amount of 5/. a year, he 
shall be expelled ; and this is construed 66/. 15s. 4d., regard being 
had to the diminished value of money, although the warden, fel- 
Jows and scholars all swear to observe the statutes, “ according to 
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> 
their plain, literal, and grammatical sense and understanding.” 
It is strictly enjoined that no boy shall be admitted above twelve 
years of age. This is wholly disregarde l. The fellowships are 
augmented in revenue by a: liberal interp retation of the terms de- 
scribing their money payments ; while the strictest construction is 
adopted as to the payments to scholars, including even the found- 
er’s kin, the peculiar objects of his bounty. ‘Thus, too, while the 
latter are refused the convenience of knives, forks, spoons, plates, 
&c. on the ground that such articles of: furniture were unknown 
in the time of William of Wykham, the fellows are allowed those 
accommodations, although the fellowships were founded at the 
same early period. ‘The revenues are between 13 and 14,000/. a 
year; the yearly expense of the foundation scholars, as now 
borne by their parents, is between 60 and 70/.: so that there can- 
not be any fair reason for not defraying the whole of this out of 
the revenues, as the founder obviously intended ; and thus restor- 
ing the school to its original state. Nor would it be a deviation 
from his plan by any means so wide as many which have been 
adopted, were the number of seventy scholars enlar, ged, which 
the opulence of the establishment would render very easy. The 
fellowships would still be lucrative, if reduced to the ordinary va- 
Jue of those at Oxford and Cambridge, and they are tenable with 
church preferment. ‘The infractions of the original statutes are 
sought to be justified by the connivance of successive vis tors, and 
it is alleged that they have even authorised them by positive e Or 
ders (injunctions). But the statutes app ointing the visitor, ex- 
pressly prohibit him from altering them in any manne of way di- 
rectly -or indirectly, and declare all acts in contravention of them 
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absolutely null." I must add, that notwithstanding the disregard 
shown to some statutes and some oaths, there was a strong dispo- 
sition manifested in the members of the college to respect those 
which they imagined bound them to keep their foundation and 
their concerns secret. 

I am very far from taking upon me to decide, that in all those 
great institutions, many deviations from the letter of the original 
statutes, may not have been rendered necessary, and some infrac- 
tions of their spirit advantageous, by the change of circumstances. 
But let it be remembered that the committee only investigated, 
leaving others to act upon the result of the inquiry. We contend 
for nothing beyond the propriety of having the whole matter ex- 
amined, and the real state of things exposed to Parliament, and 
the country. They who object to our proceedings, on the other 
hand, begin by assuming either that all is right, or that the sub- 
ject is too sacred to be touched; and they oppose every attempt to 
let in the light upon what is passing within their precincts, as if the 
hand of destruction were lifted against establishments, while in 
truth, we are only for subjecting them to the public eye. Never- 
theless, in all such matters, it is consistent with a wise policy to 
respect even the prejudices of worthy men ; and where voluntary 
improvements in any institution may reasonably be expected, a 
short delay is well bestowed, to attain the advantages of a reform 
at once safe and durable. Acting upon this principle, the commit- 
tee hardly touched the universities, leaving to the distinguished in- 
dividuals intrusted with their concerns, the task of pursuing the ge- 
neral suggestions of the report, and of adopting such measures, as 
their more intimate knowledge of the details might point out. 

It is natural indeed, even at this early stage of the inquiry, to car- 
ry forward our views to the ultimate result, and to ask what mea- 
sures may arise out of it. For the present I consider that it would 
be premature to enter minutely :nto this subject ; but some conse- 
quences likely to follow from the proceedings in question, appear to 
deserve attention. 

In the first place, if they only lead to an accurate knowledge of 
all the charitable funds in the kingdom, without detecting a single 
ubuse, we shall owe to them very valuable information, which 
has never yet been obtained, notwithstanding frequent attempts 
for that purpose by different legislative provisions. ‘The inaccur- 
acy of the former returns may be perceived at once, by looking at 
the abstract of school charities, which Mr. Rickman was kind 
enough to make from the returns under Mr. Gilbert’s act.2, To 
take only two examples—In the East Riding of Yorkshire, 73 
places are said to possess 67 charitable donations for schools, and 
their united revenue is stated at 88° 3; whereas we now have as- 


* Report 1818, * Report 1816, p. 162. 
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certained that one school alone, that of Pocklington, has a revenue 
of about 900/. a year.' In Middlesex the whole revenue is returned 
under 5000/., in 151 donations possessed by 64 places; but the 
revenues of three schools, the Charter-House, Christ's Hospital 
and St. Paul’s School, are proved to exceed 70,0001. a year.* 
Secondly. It must be of the greatest importance, to investigate 
all the instances of the mismanagement and abuse in charities, 
although nothing shall be done, except to make them public in all 
their details by a high authority. When this publicity is given to 
them, a step is made towards their correction, Where the evil 
arises from error of judgment, discussion may rectify it, as we 
frequently have found in the committee, when, examining subscrip- 
tion charities administered on a bad principle, we convinced their 
patrons of the error, and induced them to amend their plan. 
Where neglect or breach of trust is committed, the exposure is 
likely to check it ; nay the knowledge that an inquiry is approach- 
ing, has in many instances already had this effect. Where further 
steps become necessary, the interposition of the tribunals now 
constituted for such superintendence, the visitors and the courts 
of equity, must be ensured by the attention excited, and facilitated 
by the information obtained. And if, as is too probable, this 
remedy should be found inefficacious, both in respect of economy 
and dispatch, the surest foundation is laid upon which new legis- 
lative measures can be grounded. It may therefore fairly be 
assumed that the inquiry will end, if rightly conducted, in throw- 
ing complete light on the state of charities, and in correcting all 
the abuses, to which they are now liable. The estate of the poor 
will be, as it were, accurately surveyed, and restored to its right- 
ful owners; or rather rescued from the hands which have no title 
to hold it, and placed at the disposal of the legislature, the 
supreme power in the state, to be managed in the way most bene- 
ficial to those for whose use it was destined. If it were merely 
given to those portions of the poor who are literally pointed out 
by the original destination, and bestowed strictly in the manner 
described, a great benefit would be gained; and among other 
advantages, this would result, that charitable persons, confiding in 
the secure application of their benefactions, might be encouraged 
to new acts of liberality. But we may reasonably expect a re 
improvement to follow, from attending to the great changes in the 
circumstances of the times, and in the revenues of most charities. 
The will of the donor, which ought to be closely pursued, may 
often be better complied with, by a deviation from the letter of 
his directions: an alteration which no man can doubt that he 





Report 1818. * Report 1816. 
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would have made himself, had he lived to the present day. Thus 
the founder of Hemsworth Hospital, in Yorkshire, when he 
appointed it for the reception of twenty poor persons above 
sixty years of age, appears to have estimated its revenues, as not 
likely to exceed 70/. a year: they are now more than 2,000/. 
Who can believe that he meant to convert so many paupers, at a 
certain period of life, into wealthy annuitants? Or is it probable 
that the revenues of a school, in Northumberland, exclusively 
appropriated by the foundation to educate the children of a smal! 
chapelry, would have been so limited, had the donor foreseen their 
increase to such a sum as can only be expended, by attiring the 
boys in cloth of gold, and giving them editiones princtpes to read ? 
Or is there a doubt, that the founders of the Leeds Grammar 
School, had they foreseen the increase of its revenues, as well as 
of the commercial population of the town, would have gladly 
permitted arithmetic and the modern languages to be taught, with 
Latin and Greek, out of funds greater than can now be spent on 
a learned education ?‘ Or can it be imagined that King Edward 
the Sixth, would have strictly ordered the revenues of the 
Birmingham charity to be divided between the two masters, had 
he known that they would amount to 3 or 4,000/.a year? Cases 
are not wanting of charities which would be highly detrimental 
to the community were the will of the donors strictly pursued. 
Thus large funds were raised by voluntary contribution to endow 
an hospital for the small pox inoculation. Recent discoveries 
have proved that this practice extends the ravages of the disease. 
Could any of the original subscribers, were he alive, blame the 
application of this institution to the vaccine method? The 
Foundling Hospital has a revenue of 10,000/. a year, which will 
in a few years, be increased three or fourfold, all intended 
originally for the maintenance of children ‘¢ cast off, deserted, or 
exposed by their parents.”* Yet such an expenditure of those 
funds would certainly prove injurious to the community, by 
encouraging improvident marriages as well as illicit connexions, 
and thus increasing the numbers of the poor. No one, therefore, 
can blame the total change of the plan which for the last sixty 
years has been made, with whatever view, by adopting the rule 
to admit no child whose mother does not appear to be examined.’ 
The founder of the Bedford charity certainly never expected that 
the thirteen acres in Holborn parish, with which he endowed it, 


! See Attorney General v7. Whitely, 10 Ves. jun. 24. where it is held, 
“that the words grammar school exclude all learning but the learned lan- 
vages.” 
>" Vide Charter 1739, Rep, 1816, p. 215. 
3 Rep. 1816, 244. 
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would let for 7 or 8,000/. a year, and be the means of attracting 
paupers from every quarter to the town which he especially 
designed to favor. In all cases of either description, both where 
much of the benefit plainly intended to be conferred is lost, and 
where positive injury is occasioned, by closely adhering to the 
donor's directions, it seems the duty of the legislature to supply 
his place, and to make such alterations as he might be presumed 
to sanction were he alive, in like manner as the Court of Chancery 
endeavours to fulfil his intentions, where his orders are imperfect, 
or where he has omitted altogether to make a provision. 

The course of proceeding which the legislature ought to pursue 
in dealing with the estates of the poor, is a subject of peculiar 
delicacy, and closely connected with the great question of the 
Poor Laws. It is chiefly in this connexion, that I have from the 
beginning been induced to regard both the subject of charities and 
of national education. You are aware that my intention is 
to submit certain propositions to Parliament upon the Poor Laws 
during the ensuing session, and I shall not here anticipate the dis- 
cussion which may then be expected to take place. But a few 
observations may properly find a place in this letter, respecting the 
connexion between the general question, and permanent charitable 
funds. The remarks, then, with which I am about to conclude, 
relate to the principles which ought to regulate the conduct of the 
legislature in dealing with charities, and which should guide us in 
forming our opinion upon the relief, likely to be felt by the coun- 
try, from the due application of funds destined to assist the poor. 

I take it to be a principle which will admit of no contradiction, 
that the existence of any permanent fund for the support of the 
poor—the appropriation of any revenue, however raised, which 
must peremptorily be expended in maintaining such as have no 
other means of subsistence—has upon the whole a direct tendency 
to increase their numbers. It produces this effect in two ways— 
by discouraging industry, foresight, economy—and by encouraging 
improvident marriages ; nor is the former operation more certain 
than the latter. It is equally clear that this increase will always 
exceed the proportion which the revenues in question can main- 
taint To the class of funds directly productive of paupers belong 
all revenues of alms-houses, hospitals, and schools where children 
are supported as well as educated; all yearly sums to be given 
away to mendicants or poor families ; regular donations of reli- 
gious houses in catholic countries ; the portion of the tithes in this 


1 “Taneuescet industria, intendetur socordia,’si nullus ex se metus aut 


spesyet sccuri omnes aliena subsidia expectabunt, sibiignavi, nobis graves,” 
Tacit, 
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country which went to maintain the poor before the statutory 
provision was made; and finally, and above all, that provision 
itself.! But charitable funds will prove harmless (and may be 
moreover beneficial) exactly in proportion as their application. is 
limited to combinations of circumstances out of the ordinary course 
of calculation, and not likely to be taken into account by the 
Jaboring classes in the estimate which they form of their future 
means of gaining a livelihood. ‘Thus they may safely be appro- 
priated to the support of persons disabled from working by 
accident or incurable malady, as the blind, and the maimed 3 and 
we may even extend the rule to hospitals generally, for the cure 
of diseases ; nor can orphan hospitals be excepted, upon the whole ; 
for although certainly the dread of leaving a family in want, is one 
check to improvident marriages, yet the loss of both parents is not 
an event likely to be contemplated. In like manner, although the 
existence of a certain provision for old age, independent of indivi- 
dual saving, comes within the description of the mischief, it is 
nevertheless far less detrimental than the existence of an equal 
fund for maintaining young persons, and more especially for 
supporting children. Keeping these remarks in our view, let us 
add to them the consideration, that as the Poor Laws have been 
administered, the character of the laboring classes has suffered a 
material injury, from which it ought by all means to be restored ; 
and we shall come to the conclusion, that the application of 
charitable funds to purposes of educa. yn merely, will be the best 
means of expending them on a large scale ; and that next to this, 
such donations are to be preferred as directly encourage indepen- 
dence, for example, a provision for the old age of persons who 
never received alms in any shape; and for defraying the first 
cost of erecting saving banks. ‘The employment of these resources 
in helping industry by the supply of tools is a more doubtful 
application of them, but far more harmless than the methods 
generally in use. Perhaps, after the uses now mentioned, no 
expenditure of eleemosynary revenues can be devised more safe 
than reserving them rigorously for periods of extraordinary distress, 
and then bestowing them upon persons above the lowest classes, 
$0 as to prevent the ruia of householders. 

I am very far, however, from asserting that any such strict 
limitation of the charitable funds already existing ought to be 
attempted. I only state the principle upon which the legislature 
should proceed, wherever it is justified in interfering. What 


* The Poor Rates come clearly within this description as now raised and 
applied ; for though they do not exist previously to the demand on the part 
of the persons claiming relief, the mode of calling them into existence and 
the right to do so is known, and that has the same effect. 
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circumstances may authorise that interference, cannot be, with 
any advantage to the subject, described in general terms. But 
that no rights are in reality infringed by taking a fund destined to 
support the poor in a way likely to increase their numbers, and 
using it so as to perform some act of charity without increasing 
the numbers of charitable objects, seems abundantly evident. No 
man can be supposed to have desired the existence of paupers; 
every donor assumed that, independently of his bounty, there were 
such needy persons in being, and he intended to relieve them. 
Could he have foreseen that an alteration in the form of his gift 
must reduce their numbers, he would have adopted it. In like 
manner, the poor are not, with reference to this point, an existing 
body of persons, like the church or any other corporation, who 
have rights of property. ‘They form a class into which no man 
enters voluntarily, and whatever restricts their numbers by dimi- 
nishing poverty, benefits the community. So that no violation of 
property would be committed by using any fund given to the poor, 
in a manner different from its original destination, provided the 
result were infallibly to lessen their numbers, and still to employ 
it in works of charity. We both accurately and conveniently 
speak of the poor as a body having rights, when we complain of 
those who have misapplied their property by converting it to their 
own use. But the class of paupers cannot with any correctness of 
speech be said to be defrauded by an act which keeps others from 
entering into it. ‘This injury can only be done to persons who 
were manifestly never in the donor’s view, persons voluntarily mak- 
ing themselves paupers, to take advantage of the gift. 

But let it not be imagined that the general recovery of charitable 
funds from the hands by which they are mismanaged, wouldafford no 
direct relief to the country. Even if applied rigorously, according 
to the principles which I have stated, they would produce an almost 
immediate diminution in the numbers of the poor, and would sup- 
port many who at present are left to parochial relief. The effects 
of a course of treatment tending to raise the character of the low- 
est classes, are very generally underrated. The experiments which 
have been made in Switzerland, and of which an account will be 
found in my evidence before the committee, sufficiently show how 
much may be expected from a system at once rational and benevo- 
lent. ‘There is no necessity for carrying it so far as has there been 
done, but the principles are the same in every degree to which they 
may be adopted. We have also uniformly found in the commit- 
tee, that the improvement of children, produces an immediate 
effect upon the parents who have been brought up in rude and 
dissolute habits, inspiring them with better sentiments, and gradu- 
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ally meliorating their condition. ' . If all the proper measures were 
adopted for thus striking at the root of the evil, it would obviously 
be much safer than it now is to apply part of the funds already dis- 
posable, or which may be regained, to the ordinary purposes of 
charity; and they might thus afford an important relief to the land- 
owner, during the period that must be consumed in the transition 
from the present unnatural state of the system, to a more healthful 
and happy condition. 

I must, however, forbear to enter further into this wide field of 
discussion. Our subject is confined within narrower limits. ‘The 
point to which the attention of the country should first be directed, 
is the rescue of charitable funds from mismanagement, and _ their 
restoration to the purposes for which they were created. Upon 
the justice of this course there can exist no difference of opinion. 
Uponits expediency as compared with the abandonment of them to 
thriftless or selfish hands, the decision seems equally clear. What 
further steps may be advisable, is a question that may be reserved 
for a later stage of the inquiry. But I should have acted unfairly, 
if I had omitted here to bring forward, though very generally and 
imperfectly, the principles which in my humble opinion should 
guide us in resolving that question also ; because false expectations 
might have been raised on the one hand, or equally groundless de- 
spondence been produced on the other. 


I ever am, 
Most faithfully yours, 
H. BROUGHAM. 
Temple, Aug. 20, 1818. 


* Report, 1813, 
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Te contest between the provinces of South America and Spain 

4s, from the beginning, been viewed with no ordinary interest in 

is country. It is impossible, indeed, to exaggerate the importance 
of the stake for which the parties are contending. The provinces 
iN question, in spite of the narrow and illiberal policy of Spain, 
have now attained a sufficient degree of strength to vindicate their 
right to the uncontrolled enjoyment of the blessings which nature 
has scattered with so lavish a hand on their country. If they 
succeed in this great object, a boundless field will be opened to 
domestic improvement and foreign commerce; if they fail, the 
power which reduced them to subjection, can never for a moment 
forget, that every addition to their resources and prosperity must 
add to the insecurity of her tenure. On the issue of this contest, 
therefore, will depend the prosperity or devastation of South 
America. 

In the independence and prosperity of South America, two 
nations are particularly interested—the United States and Great 
Britain. The United States and Great Britain are the countries 
which possess the most extensive commerce, and therefore they 
are the most interested in any extension of the field of commercial 
activity. Great Britain, however, is also the greatest manufactur- 
ing country in the world, and the opening of a continent, abound- 
ing in all sorts of raw produce, to her manufacturing industry, 
gives her a much deeper interest in the issue than the United 
States, of which the manufacturers will long be unable to stand in 
competition with the British. 

The inhabitants of the United States are not blind to the advan- 
tages which the independence of South America will ensure to 
them. They allow that the chief benefit will be derived by 
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Britain ; but they think that the share which will remain to them 
will be far from inconsiderable. We are not to wonder then that 
the inhabitants of the United States, independently of ali sympathy 
which a people engaged in a struggle similar to their own, should 
take a warm interest in the contest. From their proximity to the 
countries which are the theatre of hostilities, they have many 
opportunities of obtaining information with respect to the situation 
and prospects of the contending parties, that are denied to us. The 
judgment therefore which that people (who are generally allowed 
to be no less alive to their interest, than good judges of the best 
means of advancing it) form on a question like that between Spain 
and her colonies, ought deservedly to have great weight in this 
country. 

The following pamphlet is the production of an American, and 
is understood to speak the sentiments, not merely of the people of 
America in general, but also of the American government. The 
author of it is a Mr. Brackenridge, the son of the late Judge 
Brackenridge, an individual of considerable consequence in America. 
Mr. Brackenridge is now employed by the American government, 
in the capacity of secretary in the commission recently appointed 
to proceed to South America in the Congress frigate. This pam- 
phlet must therefore be viewed as in some degree official; for the 
American government would never have selected to the important 
office of secretary to this commission, a man who had espoused 
so warmly the cause of the South Americans, if his sentiments had 
not been shared by themselves. Though the name of the author 
is not affixed to the American edition, yet in the several news- 
papers of that country, he is alluded to without any reserve; and 
we think it but justice to the merits of the publication, and the 
intention which gave rise to it, that the friends of this cause should 
know the person to whom they are indebted for it. 


Feb. 6, 1818. 








To 


JAMES MONROE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sr, 


Tue discovery of America, the separation of the British colonies, 
and the present struggle for independence in the colonies of Spain, 
are three of the most interesting occurrences of the last thousand 
years. Columbus, in search of a passage which would change the 
tract of eastern commerce, discovered a new world, possessing 
greater riches than the East, and capable of sustaining a population 
nearly equal to all the rest of the globe. Although disappointed 
in one object, he succeeded in opening sources of wealth to Europe 
which have changed its condition for the better in every depart- 
ment of life. The discovery of America enabled Europe to reach 
a point of improvement, which she could not otherwise have 
arrived at for centuries, if at all. ‘Those who followed Columbus, 
with little or no scruple, appropriated to themselves whatever was 
found in the discovered countries, peaceably in some cases, but in 
most instances, by violence and cruelty. ‘The inhabitants of 
America, in some districts numerous and far advanced in civilisa- 
tion, were regarded by the Spaniards with little more respect than 
the wild beasts of the forest. They were destroyed without 
mercy, their possessions were seized without compunction, and 
all the principles of justice and humanity were violated without 
remorse. ‘The superior skill of the Europeans in the arts, derived 
from the use of letters, which preserves the discoveries of the 
ingenious, and enables the human mind to advance towards perfec- 
tion, necessarily placed the unfortunate Americans in the power 
of their invaders. The first discovery of America, and the subse- 
quent encroachments, were alike the acts of enterprising indivi- 
duals, although their respective sovereigns were careful to come in 
for the lion’s share. As to those portions of the country where 
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vast regions lay waste, (for the possession as hunting grounds by a 
few wandering tribes could scarcely be considered an appropriation 
of the soil,) the laws of God and nature might justify other mem- 
bers of the human family in taking a sufficient portion of the 
common inheritance for their subsistence. This was the case over 
nearly all the country now possessed by us; who, as the first of 
the colonies in forming an independent government, have become 
peculiarly entitled to the appellation of Americans. Our con- 
quests were principally over the asperities of the climate and the 
earth; the axe and the plough were the weapons with which 
they were effected. If the natives have been sufferers, we are not 
to blame; the hunter cannot subsist by the side of the cultivator; 
the wild animals, which constitute his support, fly the fixed habit- 
ations of man. As in the natural progressive stages of society, so 
in relative position or vicinity, there rnust be a separation between 
these two states of human existence. The hunter and the culti- 
vator could not be neighbors; the hunter, therefore, retired, and 
our settlements advanced. 

In other parts of the continent the inhabitants were not always 
found in the hunter's state. Although not possessed of letters, 
they were as far advanced as men can be pny them. They had 
made no inconsiderable progress in the arts; they had their ‘fixed 
seats or cities, vying in population with those of Europe or Asia, 
their cultivation of the soil in a high state of improvement, and 
they had learned, unfortunately for them, to bestow a factitious 
value upon those metals which, in the old world, were regarded as 
the representatives of wealth, and used as the medium of com- 
merce. Such was the situation of Mexico, of Peru, and parts of 
Chili.—These unhappy people were assailed by the Spaniards with 
barbarous cupidity, and every species of violence and injustice 
practised upon them. This, it is true, was the work of a few 
audacious and lawless persons; but it met the approbation off the 
sovereign, who came in when all was quieted for the larger share 
of the spoil. The sovereign took possession of these countries by 
the RIGHT OF CONQUEST; and even after the enterprising and 
industrious of his own subjects had formed settlements and built 
cities, the privileges of conquest were never abandoned. Nothing 
can be more true than that the discovery, settlement, and conquest 
of America, was the work of private enterprise, but the advan- 
tages have been reaped by the different sovereigns. From the first 
discovery until the present day, they had but one thing in view— 
to draw the greatest possible advantage from the colonies, without 
regard to their prosperity. ‘The colonies have furnished vast sums 
to be spent abroad, or rather squandered in wars and in the extra- 
vagance of courts. Their advancement, further than this object 
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was answered, was regarded with indifference; the misery and 
wretchedness of the colonies would have been preferred to their 
prosperity, if this would have produced the greatest supply. They 
were in fact regarded as mere appendages, very useful and con- 
venient, but forming no part of the state. 

The policy pursued by the different European states towards the 
colonies, received a tinge from their peculiar characters, unavoid- 
ably influenced by the situation and nature of the colony itself, 
keeping always in view the sole advantage of the European 
sovereignty, no matter how disagreeable or distressing it might be 
to the colonies. The Spaniards, for instance, found some districts 
abundant.in the precious metals; here every pursuit was discou- 
raged, and even forbidden, not necessarily connected with the 
working of the mines. Here neither agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, nor even considerable population was of much import- 
ance; hence the mine districts have generally been condemned to 
barrenness, more by the policy of the sovereign than by nature, 
while the inhabitants have been the poorest on the continent. 
Nature has established no such law, as that because we reside in 
countries abounding in the precious metals, we must therefore 
want the comforts and conveniences of life. If permitted to avail 
ourselves of these advantages, we should prosper even if the soil 
were barren, by exchanging for things more necessary. But 
regarding solely the Spanish interests, these districts have been 
condemned to barrenness and poverty; they have been closed like 
caverns where the light of day is not seen. ‘These riches must 
be transported abroad to gratify the idle debauchery of a court, 
and unintentionally to benefit the unshackled industry of neigh- 
boring nations. This vile and oppressive monopoly appeared in 
every thing; when the colonies could procure what was barely 
sufficient to exchange for the commodities which the crown per- 
mitted to be furnished them by those of her own subjects, or even 
the subjects of other nations to whom she sold this privilege, all 
further advancement was deemed unnecessary, and therefore 
checked, lest they might cease to want those articles, mostly of 
the first necessity, which the crown was desirous of supplying. 
Agriculture in some districts was permitted to grow to a certain 
extent; manufactures were everywhere forbidden; the native 

. spirit of commercial enterprise was entirely repressed ; no com- 
merce was permitted but through the mother-country, and for her 
benefit. ‘This is the reason why countries which have been settled 
so many hundred years, are still so thinly populated. Some con- 
jecture may be formed of the state in which South America 
might have been at this moment, from the progress we have madc 

since our shackles were thrown off. Horses, cattle, and sheep in 
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South America, have increased without number, while the human 
race, compared with this country, has scarcely made any percepti- 
ble progress. But small portions of the Spanish colonies have 
been cursed, or blessed (just as one may choose to consider it) 
with mines. The inhabitants in general gain their living by the 
cultivation of the soil and the preparation of articles of commerce ; 
they are cultivators and shepherds, but chiefly the first; for where 
they were not at liberty to set their own prices on their commodi- 
ties, but were compelled to accept what the monopolists chose to 
give, and to pay for European merchandise whatever the vender 
chose to ask, all agricultural industry, further than was necessary 
for a subsistence, was necessarily repressed. To countries on 
which nature has showered her choicest gifts, it is not surprising 
that thousands of European Spaniards should be enticed; and it is 
natural to suppose, that population without some check would 
rapidly increase. Spain would easily discover that it was unneces- 
sary to hold out encouragement to emigration; she could, there- 
fore, without fear of crippling the colonies, impose such burthens 
as would at the same time retard their progress, and procure a 
present profit. These burthens were of course to be increased 
with the growth of the colonies. Possibly this might have been 
practised with a foresight of the future strength of the colonies, 
and the fear of their revolt; but most probably it proceeded from 
the insatiate avarice which instigated her to squeeze from the 
colonies the utmost they were capable of yielding. Jealousy, 
which has generally been regarded as the characteristic of the 
Spaniard, may have had some share in imposing the restrictions 
and establishing seclusion from the rest of the world, which has 
converted the country of the Spanish colonist into a prison, 
guarded with as much vigilance as the seraglio of an eastern 
despot; but again, selfish cupidity is the ruling passion—foreigners 
have been excluded from intercourse with the colonies, for the 
same reason that every species of industry and enterprise on their 
part was forbidden, wherever there existed a chance on the part 
of the crown to sell a privilege, or turn pedlar itself, and supply 
the subject at the most extortional prices. We shall be asked of 
what use would colonies be without these advantages? I ask in 
turn, what men, possessed of sufficient strength, would submit to 
be colonists on such terms? The history of all colonies, whether 
Carthaginian, Phenician, Grecian, or Roman, down to those of 
modern times, amply prove that resistance to these impositions has 
been uniform ; and its cause may be therefore traced to the instinct 
of our nature, which urges us to oppose, as far as our strength 
will permit, the authority of usurped power and the exactions of 
injustice. No reasoning, but that which justifies the retaining a 
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slave, ‘can justify the placing of the colonies on a different footing 
from other portions ofthe empire. It is not surprising that the Bri- 
tish colonies, so much later in their establishment, and in a soil 
and climate so inferior, should have so far outstripped those of 
Spain. 

The British colonies were established under more happy aus- 
pices. The spirit of liberty had been fostered by several important 
occurrences. ‘The human mind had been unchained by the refor- 
mation; and the frequent resistance to the exertion of absolute 
power in the sovereign, had produced such an acknowledgment 
of many of the essential rights of man, in such a permanent form, 
as to be easily appealed to. Numerous safeguards of liberty had 
been established. The colonists carried with them the seeds of 
liberty, which they transplanted in a more congenial soil, where 
they could grow up without being overshadowed by kings and nu- 
bles. ‘The colonists were the freest of the free. ‘he habit of re- 
ducing rights to a permanent and tangible record, had given rise to 
the various charters under which the different colomics were es- 
tablished. They were permitted to overcome the first difficulties, 
inseparable from their situation, with little or no assistance; the 
Indian nations who opposed their settlements, were subdued ; the 
lands were cultivated, and cities began to rise on the shores of the 
Atlantic. The colonial trade in a short time, gave employment to 
thousands of Englishmen, and a valuable market was soon opened 
for British manufactures. Here, with little or no expense to Eng- 
land, a vast treasure of wealth was displayed to her enterprise and 
industry. The colonies increased rapidly in consequence of their 
partaking of the freedom which was in some measure peculiar to 
Great Britain. It was not long, however, before these advantages 
on the part of Britain were abused; the colonists were disgusted 
with the dispositions manifested by her, to consult only her own 
momentary interests; and they were continually insulted by the 
insolence of the court favorites sent over to enrich themselves at 
their expense: this, in countries where there was no distinction of 
ranks in society, where the pretensions of birth were but little 
known, where there was no gentry entitled by hereditary right to 
admiration and worship, constituted in a word the proper elements 
of republicanism.— Fortunately for the colonies, Great Britain had 
delayed the exercise of arbitrary power until they had begun to feel 
their strength. Two millions of freemen, after a long and arduous 
struggle against one of the most powerful states of the old world, 
was at last acknowledged an independent nation. Our population, 
our wealth, our strength, has increased with a rapidity unexampled. 
We have become ten times more valuable even to that nation which 
endeavoured to chain us down, in spite of all the arts which her 
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folly has practised to excite our enmity ; ¢o the whole world we are 
becoming each day more useful, and even necessary. 

If our independence was an event of such magnitude, so univer- 
sally interesting, how important must the independence of the 
whole continent—the whole of the new world appear! In us the 
birth of a nation was hailed, by the rest of mankind, with enthusi- 
astic joy; we are now about to behold the birth of empires. 
Eighteen millions of souls are now struggling to be free ; unable to 
act conjointly, yet all concurring in their efforts to shake off the 
European yoke.— We behold the inhabitants of regions, which for 
centuries have furnished wealth to stimulate the industry not only 
of Europe and America, but even of Asia, about to take their 
mighty destinies into their own hands—about to give a full devel- 
opement to their resources—to establish governments, and most 
probably on the best and wisest models—to form a chain of confe- 
deracies, united by a thousand communities, not of family, but of 
wise and useful intercourse; in fine, to prepare the way for the 
most splendid revolution that has ever been witnessed on the earth. 
Mighty must be the revolution which will be effected by nearly 
half the habitable world, when suffered without restraint to unfold 
its resources and augment its population. Nations are no more 
formed for solitary existence than men ; it is the continued inter- 
course and commerce with different countries which civilises man- 
kind, and lays open the career of enterprise and industry. What 
nation is there that could be blotted out from the map without in- 
jury to all that should remain? This intercourse gave bread to 
thousands, nay, gave life to thousands who would never have been 
called into existence. How interesting then to all nations the 
birth of the American Empires, whose commerce will soon add 
incalculably to the fund upon which the industry of the world may 
draw! A scene more magnificent never burst on the eye of phi- 
losophy.” Past events have sufficiently proved, that under the 
government of Spain this great work can never be accomplished ; 
like a decrepit and worthless hag, she has been an incubus on 
South America. With one of the finest countries in Europe, if 
deprived of the colonies and compelled merely to use those advan- 
ages in her future intercourse with them in the way Great Bri- 
tain has done with the United States, she may yet be regenerated, 
and become more wealthy and respectable than she would be with 
all the gold and silver of America, bestowed upon her idleness and 
sloth. The discovery of America has already produced wonderful 
effects; but when we compare these effects with what must ulti- 
mately take place, they seem but as the first dawn of a glorious 
day. No one can contemplate the future state of America with- 
out having his mind filled with the most magnificent ideas and the 
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most .sublime anticipations. Hitherto it has been a discovery 
locked up. 

The separation of the American colonies has been regarded by 
men of foresight as an event that in the course of time would hap- 
pen, in spite of every precaution to prevent it. There is nothing 
more natural than to suppose, that when the vast tracts of country 
on this side of the Atlantic should attain a population proportioned 
to their extent, this must so far surpass that of the colonising state, 
that this last would become the mere satellite. The colonies could 
not be persuaded to remain the subordinate and inferior, when the 
old state had fallen into comparative insignificance. Suppose all 
the rest of Europe removed to the distance of three thousand miles 
from Spain should be found in a colonial subjection to this power. 
The very suggestion of the idea exhibits its absurdity. When 
James I. united the crown of Scotland to that of England, some 
expressed an apprehension that England would become a province ; 
the very reverse of which was the natural consequence. In poli- 
tics, as in astronomy, it is a law of Nature that the smaller bodies 
revolve around the larger. The moment the colony exceeded the 
ancient state in numbers, and at the same time was not greatly in- 
ferior in spirit and intelligence, the ancient state must necessarily 
take the place before occupied by the colony, or a separation ensue. 

There is another reason for this tendency to separation :—the 
colony and the ancient state must in time become distinct nations ; 
the difference of character and occupations, arising from the differ- 
ence of climate and from the nature of the countries which they 
occupy ; considerable changes in the language and manners in 
both, owing to the want of frequent intercourse, would soon pro- 
duce essential distinctions. Added to this, the offensive arrogance 
of the European, who fancies himself a superior being, as coming 
immediately from the original and purer fountain of the race, look- 
ing down with contempt and despising the degenerate natives, who, 
in turn, would naturally feel indignation at the self-sufficiency and 
insolence of the stranger. Of this we had no little experience in 
our own country; before the revolutionary war, every Englishman 
thought himself entitled to allegiance from every American, and 
the natural deviation from English manners was considered a proof 
of degeneracy. This very readily accounts for much of that un- 
friendly feeling which has existed between this country and Eng- 
land, and which to superficial observers appears unnatural. If the 
mere circumstance of living in a distant country, and adopting dif- 

ferent habits, will in a few years bring about so great a diversity, 
this must be still greater where there is an actual difference of race. 
In the United States, we have numbers from all the different nations 
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of Europe ; in South America, it is true, the colonists were more 
generally from the colonising state; but the difference was more 
than made up by the numbers of the civilised Indians, who still 
formed a great proportion of the population of many parts; and 
these in time became intermixed with the European Spaniards and 
their descendants, thus forming a distinct people. ‘The natives of 
the country could without difficulty intermingle, and have common 
feelings with these their countrymen ; while the Europeans, who 
could not form any great proportion of the whole, would be looked 
upon as strangers, as foreigners, at least, until they had been long 
settled in the colony; had families, and had become identified or 
amalgamated in the mass. The more the colony increased its 
numbers, and the longer it continued a colony, the farther would it 
be removed, in point of feeling, from the ancient state ; the weaker 
therefore, the ties to that state, and the greater the difficulty of re- 
taining it in subjection. When the habit, the charm, or magic, of 
dependence was once broken, the ancient state would be regarded 
in the same light as any other foreign power, and its attempts to 
bring back the colonies to subjection considered in the same light 
as the invasion of any otherenemy. Hence it is, that the natives of 
North and South America have become patriots, defenders of their 
native soil; whileSpain is acting the part ofan invader, and amuses 
herself with the belief that she is endeavouring to quell the insur- 
rection of a neighboring province, in which there still remains the 
latent feelings of affection, like those of a disobedient child toward 
its parent. Spain is not engaged in reducing the revolt of Valen- 
cia or Catalonia, but she is carrying on a war against a distant na- 
tion, or nations, with the greatest possible disadvantage. Nothing 
can exceed the folly of such an attempt. For even if she should 
be successful for the present, can she produce a change in their 
minds? She might as well think of making war on the elements. 
The time is not very distant, when in the course of nature they 
must be independent. 
It is very evident that the Spanish colonies had long ago become 
a very different people from the European Spaniards; and as the 
natural consequence, mutual dislikes and jealousies would be cher- 
ished. They must have long since felt that they were a people 
held in subjection, ‘They could naturally ask, « how long does 
Spain mean to consider us as appendages to her monarchy, as slaves 
fastened to the wheels of her chariot to swell her vanity and pomp? 
Are we to be colonies for ever ? Must we renounce all hope of 
being able to claim some of the honors of our beloved native soil— 
of being permitted to improve and ornament the birth place of our 
ancestors, our own homes, the only country which possesses our 
affections, the residence of our friends and relations ? Are we to be 
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restricted in all our enterprises by strangers, who come to us as it 
were from another planet, who have no ties amongst us, and are 
indifferent to the prosperity and improvement of our country? 
Shall we tamely submit to these task-masters who will not permit 
us to use what is our own, and who carry away the fruits of our 
industry we know not whither ?” The only answer that could be 
made by the oppressor, would be short and simple, “I have the 
power.” This is denied. The madness, the pride, the obstinacy 
of Spain, is not yet satisfied, but the world is satisfied—that a peo- 
ple who can defend themselves for ten years, will be able to defend 
themselves for ever. 

The policy of Spain necessarily tended to create and to increase 
this deep-rooted enmity. Its government would soon be considered 
as an odious usurpation. The most pleasing subject of the thoughts 
and conversation of the colonists, would be—their liberation from 
this political bondage. They would look to the day which would 
bring about this so much desired event, with something like re- 
ligious devotion. There is nothing more natural than the preval- 
ence of such wishes. Even in extensive monarchies, which have 
the advantage of contiguity, or which have but slight separations, 
there is a constant tendency to fall by their own weight. In Ci- 
cero’s orations against Verres, we havea fine picture of the thousand 
impositions to which the remote provinces must necessarily be sub- 
ject; the vexations practised by the almost irresponsible viceroys, 
governors, and sub-agents, sent to govern, or rather rob, are with- 
out end. Nothing can remedy the want of a centre of power, an 
original fountain of authority of theirown. A country thus separated, 
without a government of its own, is a world without a sun. The 
distance from the metropolis renders it impossible to have feelings 
in common with it, or but few. No empire, therefore, of exten- 
sive territory, and particularly when separated by oceans, cam be of 
long duration, unless divided into separate states, each possessing 
its own centre of power, to which the sympathy, passions, and in- 
terests of the people are attracted, Besides being in this manner 
removed from the metropolis, which rendered it impossible for the 
people of America to have this community of feeling with the 
Europeans, and which enabled the imported governors and digmi- 
taries to practise their abuses with impunity, they were separated 
by: an ocean of a thousand leagues. By placing the Americans at 
such: a distance from Europe, nature seems to have forbidden their 
beeoming dependencies, plantations, or appendages of petty Eu- 
ropean states. ‘The king of Brazils acted a wise part in transport~ 
ing his court and government to his American possessions, and con+ 
verting the ancient seat of empire into a province ; his American 
possessions had grown too considerable to remaitras a distinct co- 
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lony ; and although his form of government is not suchas we should 
prefer to see generally prevail in America, it is yet much better 
than if he had attempted to retain them in the colonial state. He 
must, however, hasten to identify his interests with those of 
America—he must cease to be European—he must escape from 
the trammels of European politics, or he will find his position an 
uneasy one. I should be glad to see the breach between him and 
Spain still further widened, and at the same time a good healthy 
rejection of the interference of the allies in the affairs of America. 
The royal family of Spain would have acted wisely for its own in- 
terests in transporting itself to Mexico ; and even George the Third 
might have retained his American colonies, and by this time have 
been master of the new world, had he transferred his crown from 
the island of Great Britainto the American continent. 

Spain has been well aware of this disposition or tendency to 
separation on the part of the colonies, and to establish governments 
of their own. She knew that the colonial state was a forced one, 
and too unnatural to last for ever. She had had, everywhere, 
frequent indications of the dispositions of the people which she 
could not mistake. They were gradually becoming ripe for a sepa- 
ration, in spite of all the precautions she could devise to retard 
this so much dreaded state. An event, however, in which she 
took some share (actuated no doubt by the desire of being freed 
from her ambitious neighbors the English) served, contrary to 
her expectations, to hasten this maturity. This was the success- 
ful emancipation of the United States. To avoid one evil she en- 
couraged another even more pernicious. Her colonies could not 
behold without uneasiness, the full enjoyment of the blessings of 
self-government and a free constitution in adjoining colonies. ‘The 
imprisoned are tormented by the desire to escape, as much by the 
natural love of liberty, as by the sight of others in the enjoyment 
of it. The precautions of Spain for the preservation of her colon- 
ies. were in consequence increased ; and their dissatisfaction in- 
creased inthe same proportion. All the pains which were taken to 
prevent the introduction of liberal principles into her colonies were 
in vain; the importation of goods may be prohibited, but thoughts 
will find their way like the rays of light; it is as vain to forbid the 
spreading of knowledge as to forbid the sun to shine. ‘The true 
principles of liberty, which have at last escaped abroad, can never 
be consigned to the tomb of secresy, The art of printing will, 
in time, effect the liberty of the press; and wherever this liberty 
prevails, despotism is at an end. These principles shook Europe 
to-its centre; and, although restrained at length, in some measure 
they are-still silently working their way. They found their way at 
last to the more natural clime of Southern America; and we have 
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seen that in America these principles have been invariably connec- 
ted with the establishment of independence. Formerlya revolution 
indicated little more than a change of masters ; it now means the esta- 
blishment of free government. The unexampled prosperity of 
the United States, the knowledge of which could not be concealed 
from the colonists, furnished the aliment to keep alive the fire which 
had been thus lighted up—their triumph over all their enemies, and 
their conquest over all their difficulties, at last, must render this fire 
unextinguishable. ‘The daring enterprise and the intelligence of our 
citizens, who continually found their way into the Spanish colonies, 
in spite of all the guards which the most watchful jealousy could 
establish, contributed not a little to open the eyes of the colonists. 
For twenty-five years before the revolutions of South America 
took place, there was a slow but progressive state of preparation 
for this momentous occurrence. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose 
that the separation of the colonies was a revolt produced by an unpre- 
meditated and accidental event—a sudden and passing storm which 
would soon be over—it was, in fact, the natural consummation of 
what had been long and gradually preparing, hastened by acci- 
dental circumstances, but not occasioned by them. 

There is nothing which tends so much to check the sympathy 
we should be disposed to give the Southern Americans, in their 
present interesting struggle, as the prevailing idea that they are 
totally unfit for self-goyernment—a character which we bestow, 
without discrimination, on all, alchough there is by no means an 
uniformity in the moral state of the different colonies. This is a 
topic of which their enemies have availed themselves, unfortunately, 
with great success. They are represented without distinction or 
discrimination, as in a state of extreme ignorance and debasement 
(a state, by the by, which ought to cover the Spaniard with shame) 
without any kind of information, and without morals ; lazy, incon- 
stant, worthless, and, at the same time, violent, jealous, and 
ctuel ; composed of heterogeneous casts, likely tobe split into fac- 
tions, and, if left to themselves, to exterminate each other like 
the soldiers of Cadmus. In fact no pains have been spared to re- 
present them in the most hateful and disgusting colors, and there 
are many of us who now take it for granted that they are the most 
despicable of the human race. Let us for a moment inquire by 
whom is this indiscriminate character bestowed? It is given either 
by their bitterest enemies or by those who are unacquainted with 
them, or whose opportunities have enabled to see them only jn the 
most unfavorable light —Persons who have never seen a Southern 
American, are in the habit of condemning them all by the whole- 
sale, as stupid, depraved, and worthless. Notwithstanding this, 
if‘we consult the enlightened travellers who have visited those 
countries, we shall find that they concur in bearing testimony to 
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their native intelligence, and to the number of well informed and 
well educated people they possess. But is it for us to repeat or 
believe such slanders? We should recollect the character which 
until lately was charitably given to us throughout Europe ; and we 
should hesitate before we condemn a people whom we have had 
no opportunity of correctly estimating. Until the American revo« 
lution, it was a fashionable opinion, extremely agreeable to Euro- 
pean vanity, that man degenerated in the new world, and if not 
continually renewed by European intelligence, would be in danger 
of losing the faculty of reason. How long since has this slauder 
been refuted? ‘lhere are those who assert it even now; yet the 
enlightened, who knew that the true dignity of human character 
does not depend upon climate or soil, but on the liberty and free- 
dom of government, as necessary as the sun and air to plants, 
foretold what we should be, when left to ourselves. * Why is it,” 
asked an eloquent orator, * that the slave looks quietly on the spot 
where Leonidas expired? ‘The nature of man has not changed, 
but Sparta has lost the government which her liberty could not 
survive.”—Man is everywhere a noble and lofty being ; and if the 
burthen which bows him to the earth be taken away, if the slavish 
bands in which he is fastened are burst, he will suddenly rise with 
ease to the natural standard of his character. Our enemies in 
Europe are still in the habit, in spite of the proofs we have given, 
both in peace and war, of representing us as degenerate, at least 
as incapable of any thing great. ‘These things we know to be the 
slander of malevolence and envy, repeated by ignorance and pre- 
judice ; may we not in charity suppose that all we have heard of 
the Southern Americans is not true ? 

The standing topic of our enemies during our eventful struggle 
for independence, was our supposed incapacity for self-government. 
They represented us as being, in general, an uninformed people, 
our distance from the metropolis, from the sun of knowledge, 
rendering it impossible for us to know any thing, and therefore in- 
capable of making any good use of our independence, even if it 
were possible for us to gain it; they said we were restless and fac- 
tious, and would either fall into a state of horrible anarchy, or 
from our intestine divisions become a prey to the ambition of mi- 
litary chiefs. Nothing of all this happened, or was likely to hap- 
pen. It is lamentable to see the proneness of the human mind to 
form opinions without data or experience, or to form general the- 
ories from a few isolated facts. It is a source of a thousand vex- 
ations in politics, in science, in morals, and in philosophy. It is 
this bigotry of opinion which forms the greatest barrier to the pro- 
gress of the human mind. ‘The ignorant and the arrogant will 
ever believe, that what they donot know to exist, does not exist. 
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I was once asked by a foreigner why no books of originai compo- 
sition were ever published in this country. For this simple reason, 
I replied, because you have. never read them. We pronounce upon 
the character of the South Americans; we declare them..to be 
deficient in all those. qualities. which we most prize, not. because 
we know them, but. because we do not. It is thus that the vain 
and contemptible Africanor Asiatic sovereign pronounces. the 
European to be an inferior race—in a state of ignorance and bar- 
barity. ' 

The character which we bestow upon our brethren of the south 
would do injustice to the most uncivilised pf.our. Indians. That 
information is as general among them as amongst our people, no 
one; 1 presume, will pretend; yet, have we made no progress since 
the American revolution? Let this question be answered. Three 
generations of freemen have arisen since that period,:and each has 
undergone some improvement. I would ask, amangst whom be- 
gan. our resistance to Great Britain—by whom was. it carried on 
and directed ? Certainly by the intelligent part of the community, 
who moved the uninformed mass, addressing themselves to passions 
which belong to nature, not to education alone, then inculcating 
ideas which had not before suggested themselves to those who are 
not in the habit of reading and thipking. Compare the state of 
general information and public spirit at that time with the present, 
and it will be found that the balance willbe as much in favor of 
the latter, as it is in favor of the present state of our population, 
wealth, and public improvements. We had many well educated 
men, especially in the different professions; we had a numerous 
class in the middle walk of life, that is, possessing a moderate share 
of wealth, and with sufficient leisure and opportunity for acquiring 
enough of information to understand and place a proper value upon 
their rights, and to appreciate the advantage of a separation from 
Great Britain. Has it ever been pretended that such a population 
is no where to be found in South America? 1 am far from. pre- 
tending that the great mass of its population is as well prepared. as 
ours was; but let it be recollected tht we established at once, not 
only a free government, but the freest that had ever been known 
in the world. It does not follow that because the Southern Ame- 
ricans cannot establish a government within many degrees as. free 
as ours, that they are therefore incapable of any thing but ahsalute 
despotism. It would not be difficult to prove that there are. some 
strong features of resemblance in the southern population. to,.our 
own, and which have an equal tendency to qualify them for free 
government. The means of acquiring affluence, for .instanee, 
were sufficient to raise up in every village or district, families 
sufficiently at case in their circumstances to acquire, some. informa- 
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tion and to maintain a respectable characters; they were everywhere 
more locomotive and consequently more thoughtful. They had 
their professional men as we had, who were necessarily enlightened, 
and were attached to the soil by the ties of birth and by family 
connexions, and yet could aspire to no public offices or honors. 
The native priesthood were, with hardly an exception, excluded 
from the dignities of the church, which were usually bestowed on 
foreigners. The secular priests, so far from being inimical to the 
cause of independence, have been its most active supporters, and 
what is more, the advocates of the most liberal principles. The 
fact is, that these native priests, who are the sons of the most re- 
spectable families, and, in most instances, have little more in real- 
ity than the name, are the leaders of their armies, their partizan 
officers, and engage actively in disseminating political informa- 
tion among the people. These men have in fact been long brood- 
ing over the emancipation of their country ; and many, it is highly 
probable, have been induced to put on the gown in order the mdre 
effectually to conceal their studies. I have been acquainted with 
several gentlemen, who informed me, that long before the present 
struggle in South America, they had been surprised at the liberal 
sentiments of this class, and at the extraordinary avidity with which 
they gathered up every thing which related to our country. 

Although incredible pains were taken by the Spanish govért« 
ment to shut out from the colonies all information, all knowledge 
of a liberal kind, and notwithstanding also all books were’ pro- 
scribed whose possible tendency might be to disclose to the South- 
ern Americans the important secret that they were men, yet it was 
utterly impossible to exclude every kind of learning: some branclies 
were even encouraged in order to divert the attention from more 
dangerous studies ; they had their colleges and seminaries of learn- 
ing in the principal cities and towns, as well as schools for teaching 
the first elements; while the sons of many of the more wealthy, as 
was the case in our own country, were sent abroad. In a philoso- 
phical point of view, there is nothing so vain as this attempt to 
force the thoughts into a particular channel like a stream of ‘water. 
The reading of any book can do little more than set the mind in 
motion; and when we once begin to think, who but the Divinity 
can set boundsto our thoughts? he mere reading of an edict 
forbidding a book to be read, might give rise to'a train of thought 
infinitely more dangerous than the book itself. 

In Southern America, as well as in the North, subsistence was 
easily obtained; and from the thinness of the population, men were 
worth much more than in the thickly settled, starving countries of 
Europe. There was little or no hereditary nobility to look down 
upon them, and habituate them to feel an inferiority; such nobility 
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as were in the country (sprigs from old rotten Spanish stocks) 
were regarded as exotics, badly adapted to the climate and soil. In 
general, each one was the fabricator of his own fortune, ‘The only 
real distinction of rank was that of supetior wealth, talents, or 
office; the exotic nobility, who aspired to something more, ‘were 
no better than strangets, often contemptible in themselves,:and 
secretly despised by'all classes of the natives. I do not see that 
I risk much in boldly asserting, that our southern brethren, taken 
collectively, were better fitted for liberty (Switzerland excepted) 
than any part of Europe. The shepherds of ‘America are a bold, 
vigorous, manly race of men, and from the very nature of their 
employments, serious and contemplative. While the European 
Spaniards were sirking into indolence, and losing the manly spirit 
of independence which formerly placed them above all their neigh- 
bors, and which would still show itself under a different govern- 
ment, that spirit was cherished and improving in the colonies, and 
all that is now wanting, is to direct it to a noble purpose. The 
agricultural part of the population was more free, and gained a 
more easy subsistence than their European brethren; it was not in 
the power of Spain to prevent this. ‘The merchants and mecha- 
nics of towns, in like manner, from the greater facility of living, 
had more time for reftection than persons in the same class in coun- 
tries which are crowded. It is im the nature of things, that there 
should be more general equality among the natives of the Spanish 
colonies than in European countries. Persons there were, itis true, 
who possessed very large estates, but these were of their own 
acquiring, or of their immediate ancestors. One of the richest 
individuals in New Spain, I have been informed, was a few years 
ago, a mule-driver. We should fall into the greatest errors, if we 
formed our opinion of the essential moral state of the colony by 
the European state from which it sprung. ‘There are character- 
istics which run through all the colonies, of whatsoever nation they 
may be; and an opinion much more accurate may be furmed of 
their character, by an attentive examination of their own, than by 
ee the old state, or mere theory, or the slanders of enemies, as 
a guide. 

The specimens of Southern Americans we have had in this coun- 
try, within a few years past, are surely not such as to justify the 
opinions which many of us entertam of the character and capaci- 
ties of those people. The countries which can produce such men 
as Clemente, and Gaul, are sutely net sunk in brutish ignorance, 
or incapable of rational self-government.. These we have heard to 
breathe sentiments of manly independence and of exalted patriot- 
ism, which uttil now were thought to belong only to Greece or 
Rome. With shame, have I heard these men complain that we 
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regarded all their countrymen as sunk below the rest of their spe- 
cies—that we were entirely unacquainted even with their geogra- 
phy, and that many of us treat their cause with a contemptuous 
indifference. I blush for the vanity and selfishness of my country- 
men, who are unwilling to allow the common attributes of human- 
ity to these generous men, who have offered their lives and fortunes 
to purchase freedom for their beloved native soil. 

Happily for my fellow men, all the efforts of despots will not 
suffice to arrest the progress of the human mind in America. 
Spain has adopted a system calculated to retard the general pros- 
perity of her colonies; she has gratified her cupidity by the most 
reproachful exactions, yet the vast extent of the new world, and the 
facility of obtaining subsistence, rendered it impossible to exercise 
tyranny of a mere personal nature to any greatdegree. The Ame- 
rican has always been a freeman, in spite of tyrannical measures, 
which only tended to retard the aggregate prosperity; the indivi- 
dual was free, from the very nature of the country which he occu- 
pied. Let us not imitate the egotism of the British, who assert 
that they are the only people in the universe who can enjoy a 
rational and manly freedom. Let us believe that freedom may be 
enjoyed in more than one form: Switzerland was free ; the Italian 
republics were free; Holland was free, though each in a different 
form. Southern America, too, will be free, and there is reason to 
believe, will be as free as we are. There is ample reason why we 
should be cautious in pronouncing hastily on the character of our 
brethren of the South. Has humanity no claim upon us? Is it 
more than fair, to allow the patriots at least an opportunity of prov- 
ing whether they are, or are not, worthy of the glorious privilege 
of independence? What injury to the world can result from the 
experiment? Surely no state in which they can be placed, can be 
worse for the interests of mankind, for the cause of human nature, 
than a return to the withering grasp of Spain, resolved as she is, 
rather than not rule, to rule over ruined cities and deserted plains. 

The character of Old Spain itself, although at present sunk so 
low, I have already said, was formerly of a very opposite kind. 
We are wrong in supposing that Spaniards are insensible to the 
charms of liberty, or that they are ignorant of the principles of free 
government. The Spanish history is full of the noblest traits of 
patriotism, from the time of Viriato down to that of Palafox. 
There are at the same time, proofs of the resolution of the people, 
in opposing the despotic and tyrannical measures of princes. ‘The 
conduct of the Cortes, and the provincial Juntas, prove that they 
are not incapable of governing, themselves in the most popular 
forms. The defence of the country, in times of the greatest diffi- 
culty, was conducted by these assemblies in the most spirited man- 
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ner, while the legitimate sovereign, instead of meditating, like Eng- 
lish: Alfred, the means of regaining his' kingdom, was busied in the 
ocowpation of a'woman - anun—in embroidering petticoats! Liber- 
tyis not even yet extinct among the people of Spain. ‘The consti- 
tution, or form of government, adopted by them, contained all the 
finest features of those of England and the United States, while 
the colonies at the same moment, breathed sentiments still more 
free. ‘The friends of humanity entertained hopes that Spain, under 
a limited monarchy, would assume her former station in Europe ; 
but these hopes have been disappointed by the treacherous ingra- 
titude and bigotry of the miserable creature who now usurps the 
throne—a throne which he had before renounced, and which was 
restored to him by his subjects, on conditions that he has basely 
violated, 

The Juntas and Cabildos have always existed in the Spanish 
monarchy ;. they are popular assemblies which place no inconsider- 
able share of the government in the hands of the subject, and like 
the trial by jury in England, have accustomed the people to feel 
themselves something more than ciphers in the state. From the 
necessity of the thing, these popular assemblies or councils, were 
more in use in the colonies than in old Spain, which circumstance, 
taken in conjunction with the greater degree of personal freedom 
and independence in the colonies, on account of the remoteness of 
the settlements, must have rendered the people of a very different 
cast from the slaves of an absolute despotism. It is not so difficult 
a thing to be free as some would lead us to believe ; it is the natural 
condition of man—he is for ever struggling to return to the state 
for which he is destined by nature.—On the other hand, slavery is 
a forced and artificial condition, which can only be maintained by 
binding the mind and body with vile chains. What is there in 
nature to prevent the patriots, after freeing themselves of the 
foreign despotism put over them, from establishing, in time, mild 
and wholesome governments? ‘They cannot want for information 
with respect to the true principles m such government ; they live 
im-an age sufficiently enlightened on this subject; there is to be 
found both precept and example they will have nothing more to 
do:than to choose such as suitthem. Their intercourse with the 
English and:with ourselves, cannot> fail to aid them in forming 
correct opinions on political matters. They may, like us, adopt 
the free principles of the English government, without the scaffold- 
ng which hides and deforms the building ; they will not be likely 
to establish a monarchy ftom the want of genuine royal blood ; 
for their best families, as with us, can trace their ancestry but little 
beyond the universal deluge. 

{t is not always safe to reason from what has been, to what will 
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be. If some parts: of the old world have failed in the establish- 
ment of free government, this may arise from a thousand causes 
which cannot operate in the new world; and here, moreover, 
there may be a thousand causes favorable to free government, 
which are no-where else to be found. A sapient English writer 
asserted that we could establish no permanent government, because 
we had no lords or royal family, that we must therefore fall into a 
state of anarchy; for without government, said he, man can no 
more live than a fish without water to swim in. Admitting it 
as fact,’’ replied our venerable Franklin, “ that we shall not be able 
to establish governments of any kind, the consequence does not 
follow in America, whatever it might in England : the Indians 
have no government, in the proper sense of the word; many of 
out remote settlements are without government, excepting such as 
the majority submits to, by a tacit consent; the colonists, in 
general, as respects their internal concerns, live under governments 
that have not the weight of a feather compared to those of Europe.” 
In fact, it is a matter of astonishment to Europeans, on their arrival 
in this country, to find it entirely destitute of government ; for that 
which they can neither see nor feel, they presume not to exist ; 
and yet I would ask, do they not find themselves equally secure ? 
This state of things arises from circumstances peculiar to the 
colonies of America, and common to them all—circumstances 
which have operated much more powerfully than our own great 
wisdom, or the magic of the principles first derived from Britain 
and purified in America. 

‘There are facts which speak loudly in favor of the intentions of 
the South Americans. In all the colonies in which the standard 
of independence has been raised, a formal appeal has been made to 
the civilised world, setting forth the causes by which they were 
actuated. These public declarations are couched in terms similar 
to our own act of the same kind, and evidently dictated by the same 
spirit. Their proclamations, their political writings, are such as 
we might safely own in this country. ‘Uhese cannot have failed 
to have reached the minds of the young and ardent ; and those who 
are growing up, will cherish them through life. I have been told 
by a gentleman whohas frequently questioned the boys of the most 
common class, ‘* what are you ?” —<‘‘ a patriot” —* why are you a 
patriot?’ - because I will defend my country against invaders ; be- 
cause I do not like tha‘ my country should be governed by strangers, 
and because I wish to be free.’’ The establishment of newspapers has 
invariably followed the expulsion of the Spanish authorities; the 
enlightened and liberal. political dissertations with which these 
papers are filled, furnish sufficient refutation’ to the slanders of their 
enemies. Correct notions on political subjects, are, it is true, cone 
fined to a smaller number than they were amongst us at the com- 
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mtencement of our political struggle ; but the desire to free them- 
selves front foreign power, has completely taken possession of the 
great mass of the people. Our constitutions are translated and 
distributed everywhere, as well as our best revolutionary writings. 
Two young lawyers were expressly employed for this purpose by 
the government of Venezuela, and sent to Philadelphia, where 
they executed many translations. It would certainly be very strange, 
if, in this long protracted struggle, a struggle calculated to rouse 
all ‘the dormant faculties and energies of man, no advancement 
should have been made in political knowledge. I will mention another 
fact, which furnishes additional presumption in favor of the patriots, 
atid which at the same time cannot but be grateful to every Ame- 
rican bosom— it is the spontaneous affection and esteem, uniformly, 
and on all oceasions, manifested towards the citizens and govern- 
ment of these states. "The Americans are hailed as brothers ; they 
are admired, they are received with unbounded confidence ; the 
Suceess and presperity of the United States is their continued 
theme ; and it is the topic which keeps alive their resolution in 
their most gloomy and trying moments. How easy would it be 
to secure, for ever, the friendship of people so disposed! How 
much is in our power, in shaping the character of nations destined 
to act so important a part in the affairs of the world! Any consi- 
derable changes for the better, in the government of Europe, is, 
for the present, hopeless, and cannot be effected but by slow de- 
grees; moreover, it is not wise policy in us to concern ourselves 
about them ; but it will be inexcusable in us to remain indifferent 
as to the nature of the government of our American neighbors. 
The value of a house depends not a little upon the neighborhood 
in which it stands; our situation may be better or worse, from 
the character of those who adjoin us—surrounded, fortunately for 
us, we cannot be. The patriots are well aware, that the individual 
Americans entertain the most ardent wishes for their success, but 
they complain that our government is cold towards them, as if 
ashamed to own them; they are unable to assign the reason why, 
in a republic, the government should be indifferent, and the people 
animated by the most anxious interest. 

In contrasting the efforts of these people to throw off the Spa- 
nish yoke, with our own efforts, and with those of other nations, 
we shall find that on this score there will be no reason to despise 
them. How long, for instance, did Spain struggle to free her- 
self from the Moors? How long did the Swiss contend, in their 
almost inaccessible mountains, before they could earn the glorious 
privilege of having a government of their own? Holland contend- 
ed forty years against Spain, through a thousand vicissitudes of 
fortune ; to conciliate the different courts of Europe, she repeat- 
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edly offered to receive a king from any of them, but. none was weak 
enough to believe that she was serious. There are many things in 
the history of our struggle, of which we have nor much.reason to 
be proud. We had many difficulties to encounter amongst our- 
selves ; out of a population of two millions and a half,. ityygas. with 
the greatest dificulty we could raise inconsiderable armies, while 
their supplies were always deficient. A contest which, if we had 
united, if the vigorous had fought, if the rich had furnished means, 
if all had persevered with constancy and firmness to act their parts, 
would soon have terminated, was protracted for seven yearg, and 
with the aid of a powerful nation. We ought to make some allow- 
ance for the South Americans. The incidents of our revolutionary 
war did not authorise us to speak with contempt of the efforts of 
a people who labor under a thousand disadvantages, which did 
not necessarily belong to our situation. ‘The contest in South 
America has already lasted seven years, with a variety of success ; 
but its general progress has been retarded in the same manner as 
ours, by the prospect of reconciliation. Before the formation of 
the constitution, by which the colonies were placed on an equal 
footing with Spain, the patriots were everywhere successful; by 
this they were lulled into dangerous security, until they found, that 
instead of a ratification of this instrument, which had been the 
means of restoring Ferdinand to his throne, this ungrateful monarch 
suddenly threw all his disposable troops into different portions. of 
the continent, and directed all his efforts to reduce them to absolute 
subjection. He pursued a system of cruelty and extermination 
unparalleled in the history of the world; the monsters who perpe- 
trated these atrocities will be held up in the darkest page of. the 
bloody and monkish reign of Ferdinand. It is not surprising that 
the patriots should have experienced reverses; it is not surprising 
that, in the midst of these scenes of horrid carnage, they should 
not have had time to establish everywhere well ordered govern- 
ments. But we find that they are again regaining the ascendency, 
even where the Spaniards appeared at first to carry every thing 
before them. Notwithstanding the fabrications of the enemies of 
the patriots, stubborn facts prove to us, that they are in the full 
tide of success. In the vast provinces of Granada, Venezuela, and 
Guiana, the royalists have little more than a slight foothold on. the 
coast and inthe cities, while all the interior acknowledges no 
subjection, but is continually sending out parties of armed men, 
which, like our militia, cannot be long retained in a body, or may 
not be efficient in fronting a regular disciplined force, yet must 
ultimately destroy the enemy in detail. ‘Lhe contest in this sec 
tion of South America can scarcely be doubtful; a country more 
extensive than the old thirteen states, inhabited by two millions of 
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people scattered over its vast surface, cannot be subdued by a few 
thousand foreign troops. ‘These, in fact, perish on the sea ‘coast, 
without daring to penetrate the interior, while the Spaniards 
would make us believe, that because they have taken possession of 
a few maritime towns, the country is therefore subdued. If the 
inconsiderable territory of Holland or Switzerland could resist with 
success, why may not countrics twenty times their extent resist 
invaders who are compelled to traverse an ocean of three thousand 
miles? ‘The conquest of such countries is a project of madness ; 
Spain may send army after army of executioners to be destroyed, 
while the colonists will be every day gathering fresh strength and 
resolution, and their detestation of their enemies is continually in- 
creasing. Is it possible that the colonies, after the dreadful barba- 
rities committed by the Spaniards, can ever be their subjects ? 
‘There is no part of that country which has not borne testimony to 
the demoniac cruelty of the invaders ; these must ever be present 
to their memories. Nothing short of total extermination of the 
people can ever place these countries again in peaceable possession 
of Spain; this is the only hope remaining to her despicable fury. 
She exhibits at the same time, the contemptible character of a men- 
dicant for assistance to all the courts of Europe, tacitly acknow- 
ledging that without this, her colonies are lost; she is going about 
like the wolf, with a bone in her throat, but no one will take 
compassion on the hateful monster. 

The united provinces of La Plata, as well as Chiliand Peru, are 
already lost to Spain for ever. For seven years, the first of these 
has remained entirely unmolested, opening a free intercourse with 
all nations, and already beginning to feel the advantages of inde- 
pendence. So far from being in danger of the power of Spain, 
the Buenos Ayreans have been able to detach a sufficient force to 
assist their brethren and neighbors of Chili, and put an end to the 
Spanish power in that colony. Peru must soon follow the condi- 
tion of Chili; the power of Spain once annihilated in this quarter, 
can never be restored; she can only send troops round Cape Horn, 
(an enterprise beyond her strength) or through the province of La 
Plata. Five millions of souls are therefore free; they have now 
an opportuaity of enjoying that blessing so much desired by all 
nations, 2s well as by individuals, of directing their own course— 
of pursuing their happiness in their own way. May Heaven guide 
them in the proper use of it, is my most ardent prayer ! 

The situation of Mexico, which, perhaps, more nearly concerns 
us than any other part of the world, it is dithcult precisely to ascer- 
tain. The nature of its coast, its want of ports, its secluded situ- 
ation, enables the royalists to keep from us all correct information 
as to the state of the interior. A thousand petty artifices and fa- 
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brications are used to impose upon the world, in this instanee, as 
well as in every thing which concerns the colonies. ‘The Spaniards 
are continually spreading ridiculous rumors of the entire submis- 
sion of the country; of large armies arriving, and of measures 
taken by European allies. Has Spain yet succeeded in persuading 
the colonies, contrary to every wish of the human heart—contrary 
to the plainest dictates of reason, that it would be better for them 
to continue her abject slaves, than to follow their own inclina- 
tions and be great and happy? Has she convinced them that sla- 
very is better than freedom—that poverty is better than abundance 
—that to be ruled by another’s will, is better than to pursue our 
own inclination—that to be robbed, is better than to be secured 
in our possessions—that to be shut up like felons, and denied all 
intercourse with other men, is the most agreeable condition ‘of 
society ? If she has succeeded in these things, we may then pre- 
sume that her power is again established. 

‘These idle fabrications are now well understood to form a part 
of the system to which Spain has been driven, and are therefore: no 
longer believed. We have little or no information from Mexico, 
that is not derived from Spanish authority, and therefore entirely 
unworthy of belief, excepting where it makes against themselves. 
According to their own account, all resistance in Mexico had 
ceased a year ago; and yet we find that they still continue to gain 
the most splendid victories. ‘The probability is, that the contest 
still prevails, and that the Spaniards are growing every day more 
feeble. It is now nine months since General Mina landed with a 
handful of men ; the first news we had of him from the Spaniards, 
was his total annihilation, and yet it now appears that he has has- 
tily fled into the very heart of a populous country, at the head of 
four times the numbers with which he landed, with the intention 
of joining General Vittoria, a chief whose name has been here- 
tofore concealed by the royalists ! But an intercepted letter written 
last November, by a bishop at Valladolid, describes the situation 
of the country to be such as we should naturally expect. His letter 
expresses the most complete despair—mentions several leaders who 
are in considerable force, and speaks of the whole country as hav- 
ing thrown off all restraint of government, and living free from 
the control of Spain, whose armies can do no more than escape 
from one town to another, losing many of their numbers on the 
way. Torrents of blood have already been shed in the war of 
New Spain ; its inhabitants from the first, labored under peculiar 
difficulties; the only arms which they could procure, were 
wrenched from the hands of their oppressors; they are still but 
badly armed, and without discipline, although becoming every 
day more formidable. 
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Should the South American patriots succeed at last in com- 
pelling the Spanish invaders to cease their attempts—to suffer them 
to remain in quietness, what will be the probable result? Their 
enemies will of course say, that they will fall into dissensions and 
civil wars, and finally destroy each other. ‘The same friendly an- 
ticipation was continually repeated respecting the United States ; 
and as it has turned out to be false in this instance, why may it 
not be false also with respect to South America? It was said, 
amongst other silly things, that the difference of habits in the 
northern and southern sections of this country would produce 
hostility. «¢ What!” exclaimed an American writer, ‘do you sup- 
pose that because the people of New England sell cod-fish, and 
the Virginians tobacco, that they must therefore fight?” What 
causes of difference can exist, for instance, between Mexico and 
New Granada, or between them and the provinces south of the 
Amazons, or between the colonies east and west of the Cordil- 
leras? The long narrow Isthmus of Darien will always keep the 
two first at a distance from each other; the vast tracts of country 
from the Oroonoco to the Plata, and the extensive dominions of 
Portugal, as large as all Europe, which intervene, will form, if 
possible, a more complete separation. The Andes, not to be 
traversed at some seasons, and always a barrier more difficult to 
pass than the Pyrenees, if the inhabitants of either side do not 
choose to open the way, will enable the republic of the Pacific, 
at any time, to. shut out the armies of the Atlantic side. 

In fact the confused ideas which we have of the interior of South 
America, lead us into the strangest errors of opinion. The colonies 
of Spain now. struggling for independence, are separated by na- 
ture into five distinct compartments, with much greater difficulties 
of intercourse than the United States with Mexico. This has been 
one great cause of their want of success. They are unable to co- 
operate or pursue a common plan. The provinces beyond the Isth- 
mus, could have no communications with Mexico, and they were 
separated by impassable deserts of several thousand miles from 
Buenos Ayres, and still more from Chili. The character of the 
population of these distant compartments is also very different ; the 
great number of civilised Indians or mixed races in Mexico, is an 
important feature ; the provinces on the other side of the Isthmus, 
and. along the main, have:a greater proportion of people of color ; 
while the inhabitants of, the colonies on the side of the Brazils are 
camposed like ourselves, of the descendants of Europeans chiefly ; 
and. on the Pacific, the -population is of a kind still more homo- 
geneous. .,We were continually in the habit of forming our opi- 
nions of American affairs, from the news we received from the 
contest in Granada or Venezucla, which had nothing more to do 
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with the contest on the Plata and west of the Andes, than the war 
of India with that of Spain. It is in Granada and Venezuela, that 
the war, carried on by the royalists and the patriots, has assumed 
that shocking and exterminating cast of which so many instarices 
are recited. It was here that Spain directed her greatest efforts ; it 
is here we are told the people are split and’ divided into factions 
among themselves—that they are fighting without concert or plan, 
under no common chief, and that they have yet established no fe- 
gular government. It ought however to be considered, that this 
country had once been entirely in the possession of the patriots 
who had succeeded in establishing governments, which for two 
years went on with regularity ; but when Spain was free to throw 
in her whole disposable force, their cities were taken and their lead- 
ing men basely assassinated. Would not our own country have 
exhibited a similiar picture, if our patriots had been compelled to 
fly beyond the Alleganies, and all the leaders of our revolution 
treacherously seized and put to death ? This was never the state 
of La Plata ; Chili for a time was overrun, but she has again risen, 
and in close alliance with La Plata, may safely bid defiance to 
Spain. 

It will be said, however, that it will not be between these dis- 
tant empires of Mexico, Granada, or La Plata, that dissensions are 
to be feared, but that in each particular provinee, factions, rival- 
ries, contests for precedence, conflicting parties will have place. 
Such consequences, I admit, would probably be dangerous any 
where but in America. In Europe, if the nobility were permitted to 
indulge their ambition without restraint, the rivalries of different 
houses would naturally terminate in civil wars, and if nobles ahd 
kings were put down, mobs would rule ; but in America there are 
neither nobility nor mobs like those of Europe; every man in a 
thinly inhabited country, ccunts something ; there are no lazzaroni, 
there are no miserable creatures «* who beg for leave to toil,” there 
are no materials for mercenary troops and standing armies, and the 
inhabitants scattered over a vast surface of country, are not carried 
away by gusts of popular phrensy, wrought up by the designing 
and ambitious. Nmety-nine out of a hundred of the European 
wars, have arisen from the intrigues and private feuds of families, 
and for causes in which the nations had no concern, and nearly all 
the mobs, or popular commotions, have been occasioned by the 
want of bread. ‘There is nothing in which the wise politicians of 
Europe are so apt to err, as in their application of experience de- 
rived entirely from their own countries to a state of things altogether 
different. It is not to be expected, however, that the emancipated 

cojonies are to settle down into sober order, and to form regular 
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governments, without considerable fermentation. To establish 
governments, is not a matter easily effected under the most favor- 
able circumstances ; diversity of opinions, loud quarrels, and even 
partial recurrence to arms, are things to be expected. So great a 
work as that of the settling a form of government, cannot take place 
without considerable agitations. For twenty years after we be- 
came free, we were continually engaged in political dissensions, and 
Europe believed at one moment, that we were approaching the bor- 
ders of despotism, and those of anarchy at another, Perhaps 
these very dissensions were proofs of political health. We have 
not been without our insurrections, our reign of terror, our plots 
to subvert the government, and our deportations.. ‘These things 
led people abroad to think that we were on the eve of dissolution, 
while in reality our government was gradually acquiring consistency, 
and our habits forming with it. Many things which were formerly 
subjects of dispute are now perfectly plain. Our progress in infor- 
mation has been inconceivable ;_ there are more readers and think- 
ers on politics in the United States than in all Europe ; there is no 
American, no matter whether he resides in the remotest forest, or 
in the most obscure dell, who is not as regularly informed of every 
thing that passes in his own country, and abroad, as a minister.of 
state. I have not a doubt, that great advancement has been made in 
South America, since the eommencement of. their struggle ;, the 
mind which has been let loose, must have fallen upon those opinions 
and sentiments so congenial to the human heart. If this light has 
not yet penetrated the mass of society, it will in time, and in the 
mean while there will be sufficient numbers. under its influence. 
The examples of the French revolution will teach them many 
things they must avoid, and ours will show both things to be 
avoided and which may be safely followed. The Americans every- 
where, are a sober reflecting people, mild and gentle in their man- 
ners, yet patient, courageous, and persevering. It is barely pos- 
sible that the military chieftains, who now command the armies 
which oppose their invaders, should succeed in establishing some 
kind of limited monarchy; for despotism I consider impossible, 
where there is so large a portion of the well informed—a reason 
perhaps for the preservation of monarchy in Europe, but the 
reverse in America. 

Under whatever government the five American empires may be 
placed, their condition must be rapidly ameliorated. But should 
they happily imitate the wise policy of the United States, in open- 
ing a free trade with all nations, receiving and tolerating all 
foreigners, they must rapidly increase in population, and all their 
resources will be quickly brought into action. They will attract 
the ingenious and enterprising from every part of the world; a 
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spring will be given to their industry ; plains, now uninhabited 
will be peopled ; cities will rise, and improvements will be speedily 
effected throughout all the ramifications of society. The discovery 
of America will then indeed be complete. The United States, as 
being in the vicinity, will certainly be more permanently benefited ; 
but Europe in general, and more particularly England, will derive 
incalculable advantages. The time will come when Europe will 
visit America for the double purpose of enjoying her vast commerce 
and of finding a passage to the East; America will. then be the 
centre of commercial attraction to the whole world. We shall then 
verify the poetic prediction of Bishop BerKELey : 


“ Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
“ The tour first aets already past ; 

“ A fifth shall cluse the drama with the day: 
“ Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


This will be a mighty revolution, not brought about by wars, by 
violence, by injustice, but one in which all will find an interest, 
and which will therefore be harmonious and peaceful. The change 
in the track of commerce to the East has three times produced the 
most surprising revolutions in the affairs of the civilised world ; 
the Isthmus of Darien, that unfortunate wall, which three hundred 
years ago arrested the noble ardor of Columbus, will yet give 
way, and open a short and direct passage to Hindostan and China.‘ 
This great event may be long retarded by Spain, should Europe 
close her eyes to her true interests, and afford assistance to that 


* The following is extracted from the Edinburgh fteview of Molina’s ac- 
count of Chill. [It proves that the idea of a passage to the South Sea is not 
visionary, and at the same time shows how inconsistent is the policy of 
Spain with the great aud permanent interests of the colonies and of the 
world :— 

“Iu the year 1805, a spherical chart of the sea of the Antilles, and of the 
coast of Terra Firma, from the Island of Trinidad to the Gulf of Honduras, 
was constructed in the hydrographical department, by order of the Spanish 
governnment, from scientific surveys. By this chart an important discovery 
was made, The bay of Mandinga, an immense inlet of the sea, commenc- 
ing about ten leagues to the eastward of Porto Bello, penetrates into the Es- 
thmus to withir five leagues of the Pacific Ocean. This prodigious bason, 
which is almost closed by a chain of islands, running close to one another at 
the mouth, has never been navigated by any European except Spaniards, and 
was never supposed to run back tu anv considerable extent into the country, 
as all the old charts in which it is marked abundantly tesufy. A river, from 
the.name of which the bay is denominated, fal!s into the bottom of the 
Gulf, This riveris navigable,and we know comes very near a branch of the 
Cliepo, a large river which falls into the Gulf of Panama.—We are not yet 
furnished with any satisfactory details on the navigable state of these rivers ; 
but from « hat Alcedo tells us—from the circumstunces of their navigation be- 
ing. prolubued by the Spanish government under pain of death, onthe express 
ground that it might discover the facility of the passage to the South Sea; and 
trom the fact of the buccaneers having actually penetrated from sea to seaiu 
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rotten monarchy in the shocking work of putting back the colonies 
two centuries, by a system of extermination. These ideas may be 
thought visionary to some, but they will become history sooner 
than many imagine. 

What would be the advantages to the United States from the 
independence of the Spanish colonies? I defy any one to point out a 
disadvantage. Have we not already found much benefit since the 
commencement of our revolution, from the vicinity of the Spanish 
provinces, notwithstanding the narrow, jealous, and restricted inter- 
course with them? And whence has this proceeded? From our 
commerce with them ; from the market we found there for much 
of our surplus agricultural produce, and from the opportunity of 
taking their produce and selling it to other nations. Should we 
not then be gainers by the extension of this market? Let it be 
remembered that in the short period of twenty years, our popula- 
tion will, in all probability, amount to twenty millions; that 
manufactures will be much increased in the Eastern section of the 
Union ; that our shipping will want employment; and that the 
increase in the demands of Europe, in all probability, will not keep 
pace with the increase in our surplus, but that we shall always 
find a ready and profitable market in free South America, Our 
country is peculiarly well situated to maritime enterprise; our 
two thousand miles of Atlantic coast are wonderfully penetrated 
with fine bays and inlets, and traversed by large rivers. We have 
already made the most surprising progress in maritime affairs ; 
but since the peace in Europe, we are not able to enter into a com- 
petition with Europeans in commerce across the Atlantic; the 
, West Indies and South America are the proper fields tor our com- 
merce, and the more those fields are enlarged the better it will be. 
New Spain, unquestionably the finest part of the new world, and 
destined by nature to be the richest part of America, and even. now 


this direction, we are entitled to conclude that extraordinary facilities for 
the great enterprise are here presented, The bay has ten fathoms of water 
at the entrance, which increases to eleven in the middle, and it has six fa- 
thoms to the very bottom.” The reviewers, after proceeding to adduce some 
statements of Herrera, the famed historian of South America, draw the fol- 
lowing conclusion :—“By this indubitable authority, it appears, that a canal 
of nine leagues, through a —— mostly flat, is all that is wanting to com- 
plete the navigation across the Isthmus of Panama, 

“In the event of a complete and permanent independence of South 
America (an event bighly prubable) it is not unreasonable to expect, that 
within fifty years the North and South Seas will be connected. And what 
a stupendous revolution it would produce in navigation and commerce !— 
The distances to India and China would be stiortened more than 10, 000 
miles.” 

[Por an anewer to these and other visionary specalstions concerning the Isthmus of Panama, 
end for ob-ervations ep tire land route between the two oceans, from Buenos Ayres to Santingo, 
see Colonial Journal, vol. iii. p. 86, and vol. v. p. 28.] 
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containing six millions of souls, is without a single sea-port on the 
Atlantic, and can scarcely ever own a ship; her trade must there- 
fore be carried on by us, who are her next door neighbors. ‘This 
alone would indemnify us for the loss of the carrying trade. Our 
northern ship owners are much more nearly interested in their 
independence than they may imagine. As respects other parts of 
South America, we should at least enter into a fair competition 
with the English, and perhaps even possess considerable advantage 
from our spn a 
There is another consideration deserving attention. There may 
be in many things @ common American continental interest, in 
opposition to an European interest. I am no advocate for the vision- 
ary idea of a great American Congress onthe Isthmus; but there 
may exist an understanding upon a variety of subjects of general 
concern. ‘The weight and importance of each state will be won- 
derfully increased by this vicinage of independent states, even if 
there should be no alliance. The United States are at present a 
single isolated power, and the monarchs across the Atlantic are 
under no apprehensions that other nations will make a common 
cause with us when our rights are violated. Suppose, for example, 
the existence of several governments on this continent, entirely 
free from any connexion with Europe, and completely beyond her 
control—beyond the vortex of any of her primary interests ; would 
the British, or any other government, in this case, have set at 
naught the rights of neutrals? No, she would have placed too 
high a value on the good will of America to have sported with 
them so lightly. 
It was for this reason that we rejoiced at the establishment of an 
independent American sovereignty inthe Brazils. We entertained 
shopes that this sovereignty, as American, would be friendly to us. 
We have reason to believe, from the reception of our agents, that 
we should not be disappointed. We found, however, that during 
the late war (from the nature of his relations with England) the 
king of the Brazils leaned rather to the side of our encny. We 
are not in the habit of violating the rights of others, at the same 
time we do not easily forget injuries ; it seemed to us that the affair 
of the privateer Armstrong, at Fayal, did not excite that sensation 
at the Brazilian court which it ought to have excited. For this, 
however, I am disposed to make allowance ; and the appointment 
as minister to this government, of a man who had made our 
country his choice, who was on terms of friendship with many of 
our most distinguished fellow-citizens,who was supposed to be too 
much a republican for Europe, had the appearance of compliment- 
ing our institutions, and seeking a friendly understanding. It must 
now be the interest of the king of the Brazils to make his country 
VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXYV. 
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florish, and the sooner he geis rid of his European possessions the 
better. I must confess I felt hurt at the manner in which the late 
insurrection was noticed in our newspapers. I should not be sur- 
prised, if to the Brazilian court it should have appeared a conclu- 
sive proof of the deepest enmity towards it, on the part of this 
country. Now, I do not see what greater right we have to be ill- 
natured towards a government because its form is monarchical, than 
such government has to be inimical to us because we are a republic ; 
at least, if we display this temper towards others, we have no right 
to complain that it is manifested towards us. With respect to the 
insurrection at Pernambuco, we were led into an error, by con- 
founding it with the struggle of the patriots, while their situation 
and their cause were, in fact, very different; whatever we may 
think of the form, the Brazilians had already obtained the great 
object for which the Americans are contending—a government 
within themselves. ‘The affair of Pernambuco was nothing more 
than the revolt of an adjoining province, and we had no more right 
to intermeddle with it than with a French or English insurrection. 
It is by confounding things in this manner that the cause of the 
patriots is injured. 

The independence of America from Europe is the first great 
object to be obtained. Compared to this, every consideration is of 
minor importance. The establishment of governments, founded 
on the most free and liberal principles, inasmuch as this must tend 
to our own happiness, the happiness of our fellow men, and the 
more rapid improvement of America, is certainly the next thing 
to be desired. ‘The independence and freedom of this continent 
are two things we should, as far as is practicable, consider as inse- 
parable; yet, if any part of South America should adopt forms 
not agreeable to our notions, it would be the height of arrogance on 
our part to decline their friendship, and ridiculous to make war 
upon them on that account. It would be highly offensive and 
insulting on our part to dictate to any people the kind of govern- 
ment they ought to adopt; true republican liberality forbids it. 
I must confess we are too much in the habit of intermeddling with 
the interior concerns of other nations. Let us cherish our own 
institutions ; but we may do this with less boasting of ourselves, 
or fault-finding with others. In case of the adoption of constitutions 
by the patriots, formed on principles somewhat liberal, we need 
not fear but that both our own enterprising and intelligent coun- 
trymen and the individual Englishmen who visit those countries, 
will give them useful hints in the establishment of their govern- 
ments They will have to do, principally, with the two nations 
to whom the true principles of free government are best known in 
theory and practice. There is every reason to believe that we shall 
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unite in the most perfect harmony with the subjects of Great 
Britain in effecting this noble work. I am under no apprehensions 
that my countrymen will be unable to enter into a fair competi- 
tion with the English; these will perhaps reap the first crop from 
the independence of South America, but we shall obtain a much 
more solid and permanent footing. In us the patriots can much 
more fully and safely confide, as entertaining wishes for their wel- 
fare very different from those of England, which will desire their 
prosperity for the sake of enjoying their commerce; while over and 
above this selfish motive, we desire it for the sake of more impor- 
tant considerations, and which will be mutual: besides, we receive 
a pleasure and feel a sympathy which others cannct know, from the 
sight of colonies engaged in a contest similar to the one of which we 
form our pride and boast. We wish them success, because they 
are endeavoring to free themselves from Europe—because they are 
Americans, and because their success and h 1appiness will afford 
additional security to our own. We ought not to be jealous of the 
English because they assist the Patriots; we should rejoice at it. 
The Patriots are sufficiently aware that the English have a bound- 
less ambition, that they are desirous of having possessions in every 
part of the globe ; they know at the same time, that we have no 
colonies, and never will have any ; that our only ambition is to fill 
up the territory we already possess, or which we claim, and to enjoy 
a fair commerce with other parts of the world. The charge made 
against us of entertaining ambitious views, similar to those of Euro. 
pean nations, is too ridiculous to deserve a refutation. We have 
a fixed boundary given us by the consent of European nations them- 
selves, beyond Which neither our wishes nor the nature of our 
government wil permit us to stray. Within that boundary, we 
are ambitious to improve the lands which at this time are lying 
waste, by which the whole human family will be as much benes 
fitted as ourselves. Our war in Canada was not a war for the sake 
of extending our territory ; it was for our own safety, and for the sake 
of future peace. It is questionable whether we should accept it 
now, if offered to us for nothing. And who i- it that thus accuse 
us of ambitious designs ? ‘They are foxes and wolves who are preache 
ing. This will not deceive the patriots of South America; they 
will confide in us. 

The preponderance of the United States in the affairs of America, 
will be a natural one, and which can give no offence ; it will arise 
from being the elder state, from having a more numerous, a more 
homogeneous, a more active, and in general, a more enlightened 
population ; from a greater disinterestedness, regard to justice, and 
love of peace. The United States will be the natural head of the 
New World. Waving already a government well consolidated, 
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proved, and settled down, holding a distinguished rank in the world, 
advancing with amazing rapidity, they must far outstrip any of 
the American empires. Mexico, it is true, may one day vie with 
us in some respects, but being necessarily a mere inland state, she 
never can be equal to usin strength; it will be long before the 
Brazils, provinces of La Plata, New Granada, Chili, and Peru, 
or other parts of South America, which cannot coalesce, will be 
able to overtake us. In stretching the vision into futurity, we look 
in vain for those causes of war which continually desolate Europe ; 
if systems like our own are established, where peace is the great 
end of all our wishes, where the happiness of society alone is con- 
sulted, and not the vanity of privileged families, we may live a 
thousand years without a quarrel. IJfall the nations in the world 
were governed by the same principles that we are, there would be an 
end to wars. 

The patriots have, at this moment, agents near all the courts of 
Europe: We have been told that they have made propositions to 
some of them incompatible with the very object they are struggling 
for. We should be on our guard against their enemies, who will 
be very busy in circulating stories to their disadvantage. It is natu- 
ral that the patriots should be desirous of conciliating the nations 
of Europe—at least, prevail on them to remain neutral. I believe 
they have little to fear; neither European interest, nor inclination, 
nor honor, leads to take part with Spain in the hellish work of 
extermination, carried on by this wretched monarchy. They know 
well the disposition of this country; from us they have nothing to 
fear. It might be doubted how much French ime or English 
influence there might have been here, but certainly there never was 
much Spanish influence. It is, therefore, natural that the patriots 
should be chiefly solicitous to render the European nations passive. 
I firmly believe that this will be the case; they all sincerely join 
with us in wishing the independence of South America; and what- 
ever they might feel themselves bound to do for Spain, in case we 
took a part in the contest, they will certainly not be disposed to 
undertake the odious task of executioners, without something of 
this kind to justify the interference. In my opinion, they will not 
interfere under any circumstances; for surely, what cannot be the 
interest of any one singly, cannot be the interest of all conjointly ; 
and it is not their interest to oppose the emancipation of America. 
But if not disposed to consent that we shall be directly instrumental 
in effecting its independence, they at least expect of us toacknowledge 
the independence of such as have fairly earned it. It is very evi- 
dent that we must be, and should be proud to be, the first to acknow- 
ledge the independence of South America, or any part of it, when- 
ever it may be achieved, now, or ten years hence. It is probable, 
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that some of the European powers, having objects to answer, may 
sport with the credulity of Spain; the agents of Spain may whisper 
that her cause is to be espoused by the great congress ; but these 
tricks will deceive none but themselves. 

In what condition are the European powers to render her 
assistance ? And if they be the first to do this, shall we be idle? 
We can render more assistance to the patriots than all Europe can 
render to Spain. The fact is, the European states are in no condi- 
tion to render such assistance. A sort of mysterious phrase has 
lately been introduced, for the purpose of alarming our people 
with some indescribable danger, some “deed without a name.” 
It is said, our conduct is ** narrowly watched,” that we are regarded 
“with no friendly eye,” that ‘ Europe is jealous of us.”——-How 
long is it since, we were “a patch-work republic,” a ‘ heteroge- 
neous jarring mass,” continually on the point of falling to pieces 
in consequence of our political dissensions, weak and despicable as 
a nation, and therefore every where to be insulted with impunity ! 
Now, it seems, we are to be narrowly watched; we have become 
dangerous to Europe.—Ever running from one extreme into 
another, it appears that those who speak of us, are at all times 
equally removed from truth. The former set of opinions respect- 
ing us, have all been found erroneous; we have shown the world 
that we are not a miserable patch-work, that we can be united, 
that our government has a sufficient energy when circumstances 
call for it, and that our political squabbles are proofs of health, and 
not of disease ; they now, therefore, call us the Great Republic, 
and pretend to think that we are becoming dangerous. Yes, and 
we are dangerous; but it is to those who declare themselves our 
enemies, and do us wrong. Lawless and unprincipled individuals 
will be found in every nation; but the true character of the Ame- 
rican government and people, is a scrupulous regard to the princi- 
ples of justice, and a love of honorable peace. What, for 
instance, would have been the conduct of any of the powers of 
Europe, in our situation, towards Spain for the last fifteen years? 
Would any of them have patiently borne, as we did, the aggres- 
sions and insults of that monarchy, when we had the means of 
redress so completely in our power? What European govern- 
ment would have forborne, like ours, to take possession of the 
Floridas and the province of Texas? Had France or England been 
in our situation, the territories which we claim by the right of 
cession, and to which all, but the Spaniards themselves, now 
admit that we are entitled, would have been taken possession of 
long ago. East Florida would have been sequestered on the 
double ground of the villanous spoliations of our commerce, and 
the conduct of Spain in permitting our enemy to make war upon 
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us from it. Had we been governed by the ambition of either of 
those nations, we should have sent ten thousand men into Mexico, 
and supplied the patriots of that unhappy country with arms, and 
thus at once have plucked the brightest gem from the Spanish 
crown—we should have completed the revolution in Granada and 
Venezuela, and set free Peru and Chili, as well as La Plata. Al 
this we had in our power to effect ; and I question much, whether 
twenty years hence, we shall not repent of having been too scru- 
pulous, too desirous of maintaining a character for justice and self- 
denial, among nations who disregard both. Far from complaining, 
Spain ought to be thankful to us. 

It seems, however, that Europe is now watching us. What 
have we to fear from Europe, or Europe from us, to occasion this 
watching ? Neither can harbour the folly of an invasion, and in a 
maritime war we can do her more harm than she can do us. Europe 
will not take our bread, our cotton, our tobacco! We in turn can 
tefuse to take her cloths, silks, and wine ; and who would be the 
gainer? It is said, that our republic furnishes a dangerous ex 
ample of successful rebellion, which must be put down. If this 
indeed be the case, and Europe is about to send over a fleet of two 
thousand sail, and three hundred thousand men, to put down 
America, let us prepare for this mighty invasion—let us drive out 
Spain from the continent, and form a chain of confederacies with 
the patriots ! Such notions are too visionary to be gravely advanced. 
There was a time, when even the sagacious Talleyrand was of 
opinion that any kind of war would shake us to pieces, not from 
any violence from without, but from explosions amongst ourselves. 
That time is gone by. ‘The eyes of the European governments 
are opened. They know well that their political institutions are 
founded on a state of things very different from what exists in 
America; that the example of America may give rise to gradua! 
ameliorations, but not to convulsions. They know that they wil} 
find it much more to their advantage to trade with us peaceably, than 
to attempt the visionary project of invading us. There will still, 
however, in spite of the clearest reasoning, remain some beclouded 
minds, to cherish a morbid and gloomy pleasure in contemplating 
spectres without shape or form, wrapt up in mists and fogs. It is 
in vain to attempt to divest them of these fears which prevent 
them from marching in the path which our interests point out.— 
Must we cower at the name of Europe, as if she were capable of 
stretching some magic wand over us? The last war ought to have 
taught us to know ourselves a little better. We are not a petty 
state alongside of Europe, but a mighty empire, placed at such a 
distance, as to require twice the force that would be necessary to 
invade England herself. We are not onan island easily overrun, 
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we inhabit a vast continent —we are not part froth and part dregs, 
but ten millions of the most effective and intelligent people, taken 
asa body, in the world! devotedly fond of our country and 
political institutions, united and enthusiastic in their defence. 
‘There is, moreover, far less diversity in the manners, habits, and 
language of our people, than is usually supposed abroad; we meet, 
occasionally, individuals of all nations, but there is a wonderful 
similarity in the natives of this extensive country. In England, or 
France, one meets a different description of people in every canton or 
county; but in travelling over all America, we shall find in the 
general population little more than inconsiderable shades of differ- 
ence, arising from local circumstances. We are unexhausted in 
our resources, while Europe is bending under the weight of 
burthens, and the internal situations of France, England, and 
Spain, are the most deplorable. They might with some reason 
fear us, if we were a lawless banditti like the first Romans; but 
happily for the world, we are not; and while our republican 
institutions remain pure and incorrupt, Europe will have nothing 
to fear from us, not even when our population shall amount to 
fifty millions, as it certainly will in the natural course of things, 
in halfa century. We rose from the late war with England like a 
giant refreshed; our strength has increased at least ten-fold. What 
then have we to fear when our course is marked out by justice? 
Let us do what we believe in conscience to be right, and leave the 
consequences to Heaven. 

It is as much the interest of England to aid the patriots as it is 
ours. We ought not, therefore, to allow narrow jealousies to 
prevent us from concurring with them in the work of liberation. 
Notwithstanding all the intrigues of the English, we shall occupy 
the first place in the esteem and confidence of the patriots, and 
we ought not to desire more than an equal chance of trading with 
them. If the English have rendered them essential service, it is 
but just that they should be rewarded; it surely cannot be the 
wish of any generous American that the English should be excluded. 
All that we ought to ask of the patriots is, to be placed on an 
equal footing. But on this important occasion, I should like to 
see, for the honor of my countrymen, something like disinterested 
generosity, a noble and elevated zeal for the happiness of the 
human race, and for the glory of America—and not a dwarfish 
selfishness. There is no doubt but that the patriots are chiefly 
indebted to the English for the means with which they have been 
successful in throwing off the Spanish yoke. It is, indeed, paying 
but a poor compliment to the patriots, to suppose that they are 
led by the English merchants among them. ‘lhe jealousy with 
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respect to the English in this country is natural, it can be easily 
traced ; it is time, however, that it should be laid aside, for we 
may now, AT LAST, indulge a friendly feeling towards England 
with safety. It is, in fact, mingling a topic of politics of the 
United States with a question of infinite importance to the world, 
that ought to be considered in the most liberal manner; before 
we can properly comprehend with the eye a field so vast, we must 
rise above the little mists and fogs that obscure the objects which 
lie below. The common-place topics of newspaper politics should 
be cast aside. 

It is equally wrong in us, to pretend to take sides in the 
political disputes which must occur in La Plata, as well as in 
other republics. I should think it a much more unfavorable 
symptom, if there were no such disputes. We, however, can be 
no judges in the case, who is in the right or who is in the wrong, 
from the want of opportunity of obtaining a perfect knowledge of 
the facts. But I am asked, “‘ Have we not facts that are incapable 
of explanation, and which prove the government of La Plata to 
be a mere military despotism ? Do we not know of the deportation 
of the patriots of Buenos Ayres, and the treatment of Carrera ? 
Are not these facts which no one can defend? Has not the 
conduct of Puerrydon been that of a tyrant?” Alas! we have 
learned nothing from experience—have we so soon forgotten the 
nature of the accusation brought against our own government 
both at home and abroad ? If Puerrydon has been called a tyrant, 
Mr. Madison has been called a Caligula; if Puerrydon is said to 
be the tool of the Portuguese, our republican administrations have 
been charged with acting in subserviency to Napoleon. Whence 
does this proceed but from ill will, and a partial view of facts ? 
Let us try if we cannot imagine an explanation of the conduct of 
the supreme director.— Suppose a few warm, zealous, enthusiastic 
men, should sincerely and honestly believe, that the director was 
about to sell their country, and listening more to passion than 
prudence, should form a plot to depose him by force—that the 
director, informed of this, instead of bringing them to trial, should 
think it most adviseable in the present state of things, to have 
them arrested and sent out of the country. Here is nothing 
improbable. I am far from insinuating that any thing of this kind 
has happened, I am only arguing to prove that we do not know 
what has happened. Without making any reflections on the 
unfortunate individuals who have excited our sympathy in this 
country, (and with several of whom I have had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance, and cheerfully bear testimony to their truly generous 
and patriotic sentiments,) it is possible that these men may have 
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mistaken a desire on the part of Puerrydon to avoid war with the 
Portuguese, for a determination to betray their country.' I regret 
much the injury which the nascent government of I.a Plata 
has sustained in our country in consequence of this affair. Yet 
we have heard of nothing like insurrections or civil war in La 
Plata; on the contrary, the last arrivals bring us accounts of the 
most admirable demonstrations of public feeling, in which all seem 
to unite. The affair even of Carrera may be explained. This 
patriot arrived at Buenos Ayres, with the means of organising a 
private expedition for the emancipation of his country, at the 
very moment when the forces of La Plata were about to accomplish 
the same object, and when it was highly necessary that all parties 
in Chili should act in concert. At such a moment, it might have 
been deemed impolitic to permit an individual of such influence as 
Carrera, whose views were unknown, and probably basely mis- 
represented, to interfere, perhaps endanger the success of an 
undertaking so important. At all events, it is not for us to decide 
inthe hasty manner that many of us have done. Have we had 
no party broils among ourselves, that we should thus haughtily 
condemn ? There is still a charge against Puerrydon of being at 
the head of a military despotism, or republic, as some have called 
it. I put itto the good sense of any one—in such a state of 
things, who is likely to be the military despot, the one who is at 
the head of the civil government, or the man who has the 
command of the army, who has dazzled the people by brilliant 
success, who is received in the different cities through which 
he passes, with triumphs and every demonstration of public 
admiration? This man is St. Martin, the Liberator of Chili ! 
When to his good fortune and talents he adds the character of a 
virtuous man, is it reasonable to suppose that he will not be looked 
to as the first man of the republic? What has been related to me 
of this chief, leads me almost to believe that South America, too, 
has her Washington. When St. Martin restored Chili to liberty 
and independence, he was tendered the supreme directorship by 
the Cabildo, but this he magnanimously declined, declaring that 
his business was completed, that he was about to leave them to 


‘ A singular mistake has been made in our newspapers, and shows how 
careful we ought to be in these cases. In the note or rescript of the 
supreme director, assigning the cause of the deportation, these men are 
said to possess ideas eraltudas. What! exclaim the editors, banish | men 
fur possessing exalted ideas, lofty and noble sentiments! But the fact is, the 
words mean in Spanish, and also in the French, directly the reverse ; they 
mean violent, seditious, unruly, dangerous, hot-headed, &c. It is but just 
to notice this; at the same time, I should be very far from wounding the 
feelings of strangers, who deserve our hospitality, by insinuating that they 
merited these epithets, 
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form a government for themselves! To avoid the public honors 
which were preparing for him at St. Jago, he stole out, unobser- 
ved, on his return to Buenos Ayres, but was overtaken by a depu- 
tation, requesting him, at least to accept the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, for the purpose of bearing his expenses; this he 
positively refused. On his approach to Buenos Ayres, every pre- 
paration was made by the inhabitants to receive him in the most 
distinguished manner ; twenty thousand people waited on the road 
at which he was to enter! ‘lhe Chilians, in one of the first 
acts of their government, voted a sum of money to repay the 
republic of La Plata the expense of the expedition, and then, by 
consent of the latter, took the army into their own service; St. 
Martin returned'to assume the command, and the manner in 
which he was received by the grateful inhabitants of St. Jago has 
been detailed in our newspapers—it was not unlike the reception 
given to our own Washington in Philadelphia. It is only in popu- 
lar governments that a real triumph can ever take place ; it is only 
here that this genuine and highest of all earthly rewards can await 
the virtuous and the brave. ‘The independent republic of La Plata 
and Chili, through St. Martin, have in all probability, by this time, 
given liberty and independence to their brethren of Peru. 

Although the sentiments in favor of the patriots, through the 
United States, is almost universal, and seems to become each day 
more earnest, yet there are a few who pretend to advocate a cold 
indifference, and even speak of the patriots in the same terms that 
our enemies, during our revolutionary war, used to speak of us. 
The patriots are called rebels, insurgents, and we are gravely 
advised to hold them in contempt. I would ask how long is it 
since we have got up a little in the world, that we should thus 
look down upon our poor relations ? Can we bestow epithets upon 
these men without, at the same time, casting the severest reproach 
upon ourselves? No,—they are now, as we once were, nobly 
contending against oppressors or invaders, in a cause sanctified 
by justice—in a cause more just than ours ; for where we had one 
teason to complain, they had ten thousand.' This cold-blooded 


* I have refrained from entering into the question of the right of the 
colonies to declare themselves independent of Spain. Never was there a 
cause more easily supported. On the side of Spain there is nothing 
but lawless force. On an attentive examination of the English writers 
against our right to declare vurselves independent of the British govern- 
ment, I find these things distinctly admitted by them as incontrovertible : 
that the relative conditiun of the colony to the colonizing state, is not the 
same as that ofa mere province, it partakes more of that of allies, and having 
distinct interests from the mother-country, may lawfully throw off its au- 
thority, which a province, under no circumstances, can, “ As the colonies 
were not conveyed to distant countries, in order to be made slaves, or to be 
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indifference to the fate of our fellow men, is unworthy of us. 
We sympathised with the Spaniards when lawlessly invaded by 
France; we sympathised with Russia; we now sympathise with 
France ; and have we no feeling for our brethren of the South ?— 
Those who inculcate this apathy tell us, that since we are happy and 
contented, we ought to be indifferent to all the rest of the human 
race! If this sentiment is really serious, and not a mere conceal- 
ment of enmity to the patriots, it is despicable—it is unworthy of 
any one who wears the form of man. According to these, a 
wise nation ought to stifle all the finer feelings of human nature— 
it ought to have no charity but for itself; base selfishness should 
be every thing; and generosity, patriotism, liberty, independence, 
empty and ridiculous words. Such sentiments may become the 
wretch who will not spare, from his superabundant store, a mite 
to prevent his neighbor from perishing; but there are but few 
Americans, I believe, who harbour meanness like this. It does 
not follow that, because these sentiments are indulged, we must 
become Quixotic, and involve ourselves in war on account of mere 
religious or political opinions. I am no advocate of French 
fraternization; but I am not therefore to condemn every generous 
feeling that glows in the bosoms of those who wish well to the 
patriot cause. I would wish to see our conquests the conquests 
of reason and benevolence, and not of arms. ‘There is nothing to 


subjected to the peevishness or oppression of the parent state, if they thought 
themselves exposed to such treatment, they might renounce their allegiance, 
claim independence, and apply to any foreign commonwealth for aid.” 
These are the very words of one of the ablest and most strenuous advocates 
for Great Britain. It entered the head of no one, at the time, to argue, that 
nothing would justify the revolt of the colony. Our declaration of indepen- 
dence begins with laying down principles, which were universally agreed 
to as self-evident. From the nature of the case, the colony must be pemitted 
to judge whether it has been abused or not; it would be ridiculous to allow 
nothing more than an appeal to the oppressor. When all hope of redress 
has vanished, they may lawfully take up arms, and any nation, according to 
Vatel, may lawfully assist them; although it would not be lawful to assist a 
revolted province, the colony may “ appeal to the world for the rectitude of 
its intentions.” It would be insulting to any man of common sense, toattempt 
to prove that the American colonies have not ample cause of complaint. It 
has never been denied; Spain has never condescended to say more than 
that these are her subjects, her slaves, and that she has aright to oppress or 
murder them according to her pleasure. It was also admitted, that when 
the parent state could not protect itself, but was obliged to abandon the co- 
lonies to themselves fur a time, it could never regain its authority without 
the consent of the colonies. Never was there a more complete dereliction, 
than that of the Spanish colonies for at least three years. The existing go- 
vernments were every where mere usurpations; for the source from which 
their power was derived, had been dried up, and their responsibility had en- 
tirely ceased. 
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forbid our feeling a generous sympathy with the patriots of South 
America; a contemptuous indifference on our part, would be 
regarded by them as reproachful to our national character, and 
would lay the foundation of lasting hatred. 

It does not follow, I repeat, that we should make a common 
cause with them, and go to war with Spain on their account; this 
might injure us both. Although I should not fear the result, it 
might be more prudent to leave the colonies to contend with Spain 
without interference ; and I am convinced no European nation 
will interfere in her favor. This country has no reason to be afraid 
of a war, but at the same time none to desire it; peace is our true 
policy, though not carried so far as to render our steps timid and 
cowardly. We ought not to be prevented from doing what may 
be agreeable to us and to our interest, by apprehension of unjust 
and unlawful violence from the universe; we ate now strong 
enough to pursue any just and reasonable deportment as respects 
ourselves and others, without dread of consequences. What then 
ought we todo? I say at once, ¢o establish official relations with 
the republics of La Plata and Chili. No nation will have any 
just right to be offended with this. Our own practice, as well as 
the practice of every other country, considers the existence of a 
government de facto as sufficient for all purposes of official com- 
munications. We never hesitated to establish relations with the 
revolutionary governments of France, neither did any of the Euro- 
pean powers. In the great commonwealth of nations, each one 
has a right to choose the government or governments with which 
to establish such relations; other nations have no more right to 
take offence at this, than one citizen has with another for the choice 
of his associate. The recognition of the republic of La Plata does 
net imply that we must make war against Spain, or aid the republic 
in case it should be invaded. It is not inconsistent with the 
strictest neutrality ; most certainly it is no act of hostility. There 
is not the least danger that Spain will seriously consider it a cause 
of war ; she may bluster, but she holds too deep a stake to think of 
striking the first blow. As long as she possesses colonies in 
America, if there is ever a war between us, it must commence on 
our side. 

It is, as respects ourselves, that we should have any hesitation 
in acknowledging the independence of La Plata, and not because 
we should infringe any rights of Spain. ‘There~is nothing in the 
laws of nations to forbid it; and she can lay but poor claim to 
our friendship. ‘The questions we should ask in this affair, are 
these: Are the republics just mentioned of such a character as 
that we should let ourselves down by a treaty of amity with them ? 
What is the extent of their territory—the number of their popula- 
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tion—the nature of their governments? Are they capable of 
defending themselves? Is Spain in possession of any part of their 
territory? These and other questions might be put to satisfy 
ourselves before we venture to take them by the hand as friends. 
This course will be found to accord perfectly with our principles 
and practice. What, for instance, was our conduct to Spain her- 
self? Where there happens to be at the same time, in the same 
empire, two or more governments, we may treat with all, or any 
one, or none; but this is a matter which concerns only ourselves. 
To treat with all would subject us to great inconvenience ; to treat 
with any one would have the appearance of partiality ; for our own 
sake, therefore, the best course would be to acknowledge none of 
them. Thus, when the whole Spanish monarchy was actually split 
into three parts, King Joseph on the throne, the Cortes endeavour- 
ing to expel him, and the colonies setting up for themselves, our 
government declined acknowledging any of these parties. When 
the Cortes prevailed, we received the minister of Ferdinand, and 
acknowledged the government de facto ; but we declined receiving 
the minister of the colonies for two reasons; first, because the 
contest was not yet properly at an end, therefore, from motives 
of prudence, we could not think of forming a compact which 
might prove to be ineffectual; secondly, because the existing 
governments might not have been of such respectability as that we 
could place ourselves on a footing with them consistently with the 
respect due to ourselves. But when these causes ceased, the 
reasons for our not establishing relations would cease also, if we 
should regard them as not disreputable to us. The different pro- 
vinces of South America have not made a common cause, and 
from their distance it is impossible they could act together. 
Mexico, Granada, Venezuela, La Plata, Chili, have all declared 
themselves in the most formal manner separate and independent 
governments ; should any of them, therefore, succeed in expelling 
the Spanish authorities, and in establishing governments de facto, 
in pursuance of our own practice and principles, we may venture 
to establish relations with them, provided we are satisfied that 
there is a sufficient character and stability to justify us in doing so 
consistently with prudence. 

A revolted province notoriously incapable of maintaining itself 
ought not to be treated with; but an independent nation noto- 
riousl, capable of maintaining itself, ought to be respected. Yet 
we have a right to receive and hear the mission even of a revolted 
province without violating the laws of nations. What more com- 
mon than for the revolted subjects, or the deposed prince of one 
nation, to fly to another and to be openly and publicly received ? 

Who ever heard of a sovereign forbidding all nations from holding 
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any intercourse with his revolted subjects on pain of violating the 
laws of nations? ‘The strictest neutrality is not violated by afford- 
ing shelter and protection, much less from the exchange of civili- 
ties or the establishment of official relations, for the convenience 
of commercial intercourse. Is all intercourse or relation forbidden, 
or some particular kind only? For instance, no one ever thought 
that the mere trading with a revolted colony or province was an 
offence, or that this would be good cause of capture; and if it be 
awful to trade, is it not lawful to establish such understanding 
with the temporary or local authorities as may be necessary for 
the regulation of such trade? May we not have resident agents 
for this purpose? May we not receive theirs in turn; and may 
we not, if we think it advisable, enter into verbal or written stipu- 
lations to regulate this intercourse? Whether such agents should 
be called consuls, or ministers, or commissioners; whether they 
enter into stipulations or treaties of amity and commerce or not, is 
of no importance. 

Are there any of the American republics with which we can 
with safety enter into official relations, or form treaties of amity 
and commerce? The United Provinces of La Plata are un- 
doubtedly such. For seven years they have had complete and 
undisturbed possession of their country—no attempt has been 
made or is likely to be made to subdue them, and after this lapse of 
time, if Spain were to attempt it, she could be considered in no 
other light than as an invader. We look only to the government 
de facto; the maxim of Spain—once a colony always a colony, 
is one which she must settle with the colonies as well as she can; 
for us it is enough that there is in La Plata a complete expulsion 
of the Spanish authorities, and an existing government. It will not 
be pretended by the most extravagant advocates of Spain, that 
because she has revolted colonies elsewhere, which she is trying 
to subdue, that those which she is too weak to attempt ought to be 
regarded as connected with the rest, and that all other nations 
must wait until she announces, in a formal manner, that she can 
no longer hope to subjugate any of them. According to this 
reasoning, while Spair continues to hold a single inch of land 
in America, the colonies must still be considered in a state of 
revolt. 

Consistently therefore with the strictest neutrality, we may 
acknowledge La Plata, at least, as an independent state. By this 
simple act we shall ensure to ourselves the lasting friendship of all 
the patriots of South America, whose feelings must be in unison 
with their brethren of La Plata. It will inspire confidence in all . 
who are engaged in the contest, it will animate every patriot with 
a new zeal, it will bestow a respectability upon the cause in their 
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own eyes, which will cheerfully unite all hearts in support of their 
independence. Such was the feeling which the recognition of our 
independence produced. As the natural head of America, it will 
instantly increase our importance in the eyes of the world. Spain 
may be induced at last to put a stop to the horrid effusion of human 
blood, and renounce an undertaking in which she never can pre- 
vail. An understanding with the patriot governments of South 
America will also enable us to make such arrangements as may 
put a stop to many practices and abuses, in which our character as 
a nation is deeply interested. 

I have thus, Sir, taken a rapid glance at a subject highly import- 
ant to the present and future interests of this country. In common 
with my fellow-citizens, I give my warmest wishes for the success 
of the patriot cause, but at the same time value too highly the real 
happiness of my country to put it to hazard by rash and incon- 
siderate measures. Scarcely any period of our history ever called 
for a more wise and deliberate judgment and enlightened foresight 
than the one now fast approaching. Happily for us there prevails 
at this juncture a degree of harmony among our citizens on poli- 
tical subjects, much greater than at any period since the establish- 
ment of our constitution, and we have a wise and upright states- 
man atthe helm. It was given to our immortal Washington to 
achieve the independence of one half of America, and I most sin- 
cerely hope it may be yours to acknowledge the independence of 
the other. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The following extract from ‘ Bell’s Weekly Messerger,” ap- 
peared in our newspapers after the foregoing had gone to press. 
It coincides so completely with many ideas I have expressed, that 
I have resolved to avail myself of it as adding weightto them. I 
have little doubt it speaks the sentiments of the British govern- 
ment; if so, England will not remain quiet and permit Russia to 
interfere in behalf of Spain; she has too much to gain by teaching 
the people of South America to make use of her manufactures. 
There is immense wealth in South America; and if there were a 
free communication with England, the inhabitants would be able 
to purchase much more than the United States. It is a fact, that 
a!l goods of European manufacture sell in South America for at 
least four times the prices of the United States, and in many places 
for much more. In the extract, the evils arising from the mono- 
poly of the colonial commerce are extremely well expressed in few 
words. The fate of Mexico is what I most fear: the last efforts 
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of Spain will be directed to retain it. But, thanks to the obsti- 
nacy of Ferdinand, not many years will go round before we shall 
give him a little trouble on that score. 

* As to the second point, we have, indeed, known that a nego- 
ciation has been long pending between Spain and England to induce 
the latter power to afford an active assistance against the Spanish 
independents. ‘The question for the English ministry in this ne- 
gociation is two-fold—the right of such interference and the policy 
of it. . With respect to the right, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it will nut admit adoubt. It is an acknowledged principle in 
the European law of nations, that any one nation may assist 
another to subdue revolted colonies or provinces—the treaty with 
Spain eg such an interposition. With respect to the ques- 
tion of right, therefore, there is no doubt. The English ministry 
may in this respect act as they please. The point therefore is 
reduced to the mere question of policy. 

‘«‘ Upon this head we have been so copious in some of our former 
papers that we have here little to add. South America is a new 
country and in its first agricultural stage, and therefore naturally 
the most promising and beneficial customer to an old country. 
They possess in abundance, or may possess under due encourage- 
ment, all that we want, raw materials, cotton, sugar, &c.; and 
they want, and as they increase in population, will increase in the 
want, of all that we possess—manufactures. Such a dealer is the 
sure material of wealth and aggrandisement to an old commercial 
country ; and hence, the value of the United States to us. But 
under the Spanish monopoly, the produce, consumption, and 
trade, of such a country, are necessarily repressed within the 
lowest possible limits. Every thing comes to them so dear, that 
they can consume but little; and the mother-country, (having the 
monopoly of purchase) buys so little, and buys it so cheaply, as 
to detain agriculture always in its infancy, from the want of en- 
couragement. Hence, under such a monopoly, such colonies are 
little more than kitchen gardens to their own mother-countries, of 
little use to them, and of none to the general commerce of the 
world. 

« Under such circumstances, it is the most manifest policy of 
England not to maintain and encourage the union of Spain and 
her colonies, and most assuredly not to lend any active assistance to 
this end. It is a duty of our direct alliance with Spain not to assist 
the Independents. Jt is a duty of prudence, resulting from our 
commercial policy, not to assist the mother-country. Let them 
fight it out, and let us hope for that happy result which without 
destroying the principles of religion and morality, will extend the 
compass of the English commerce. 
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‘«‘ Upon these principles we cannot persuade ourselves to give any 
weight to the articles put forth in the Madrid journals. It is, 
4 perhaps, one of those articles which the editors have been taught 
o to form by their late French masters. It i¢ a known artifice 

amongst the Parisian editors to take their wishes for granted, and 

% to insinuate the reasonableness of their expectations in the impos- 

3 sibility of their being disappointed. According to our own humble 

: opinion, the present ministry are too well acquainted with 

commercial principles (and particularly Lord Liverpool) to have 

two wishes or opinions upon the subject. Our clear interest is for 
the success of the cause of the Independents.” 





That a more perfect idea may be formed of the interest excited 
in the United States in favor of the South American struggle, the 
: English editor has subjoined the following, extracted ah an 
; American paper, under the head of Poticy of THE UNITED 
3 STATES :— ; 

s¢ In considering the state of our southern neighbors, it must 
be just to recollect our own thoughts in such great perils. The 
: records of our history are, ‘that the first step of the Congress, 
ia after the declaration of independence, was to send Mr. Silas te 
to France, to request permission of the French ministry to pur- 
chase in France, arms and military stores for anarmy. From the 
6 reception of Mr. Deane, Congress perceived that France was favor- 
able to their cause, and they immediately appointed Dr. Franklin 
their minister at Paris, with full powers.’ A ship, mounting 36 
guns, was provided to carry him. He was at Nantz on the 18th 
of December, 1776, and two prizes were taken on the passage, 
and carried into Nantz and sold. An English writer says, ¢ the 
public fact of Dr. Franklin’s arrival in France, and the fact of the 
French ministry permitting these prizes to be seld in a French 
port, were indisputable proofs of hostility to Great Britain. But 
the ministers of Great Britain were afraid of a war with France, 
and France, not being prepared for war, chose to temporise. Dr. 
Franklin was honored privately with all the countenance he could 
expect. ‘Two months after the surrender of General Burgoyne, 
the French entered into an alliance with the Americans, offensive 
and defensive. When this measure had taken place, the British 
ministry made several attempts to open a negociation with Dr. 
Franklin, but they were too late.’ The importance of these events 
in the American revolution can never be forgotten, and they may 
serve to direct our policy, whenever our interest and our duty 
may combine in the affairs of any other people struggling for just 
liberty with good hopes of gaining it. The same spirit which 
sought and justified this negociation, vindicated the zeal of mili- 
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tary adventures. Kosciusko, whose talents and education had 
gained him favor in Europe, dictated by his personal affairs, left 
Europe. He came to America, and offered himself a volunteer to 
General Washington. This great man knew the value of the 
gift, and gave him an honorable appointment; and no man has 
refused to confess that his bravery and his humanity rendered im- 
portant services to the United States. After peace was settled, 
he found in the bosom of his country a home which had not 
become less happy from the reputation he had gained in the cause 
of liberty. These services have been the subject of many an 
eulogy in the United States; and the history of this hero is inse- 
parable from the histury of our independence. Our expectations 
from the Netherlands, who had suffered in the defence of their 
own liberties, emboldened Congress to expect their support, and 
forbid any delay to seek it. ‘The appointment of Henry Laurens, 
the former president of the continental Congress, discovered what 
honor was associated with a commission entrusted to. a citizen of 
his great reputation, from his private virtues, his experience, and 
his patriotism. If he did not enter upon the duty of his trust, the 
appointment discovered the purpose of his country, and the his- 
tory of his treatment in captivity will explain the importance of his 
commission in the opinion of the public enemy. Mr. Adams suc- 
ceeded in this commission, and in friendship with Spain and 
France, our political hopes prepared us for our final success. The 
Empress of Russia, though not prepared to give a full welcome to 
a minister from the American Congress, yet she gave those indul- 
gences which amply rewarded the attention paid to her, and en- 
couraged the defence of our independence. 

« At the time of sending a minister tothe Hague, Governor 
Trumbull expressed a wish to conciliate the favor and encourage 
the emigration of the people of Europe. The only obstacle, says 
he, which I foresee to the settlement of foreigners in our country, 
will be the taxes ; and he adds what he thinks it proper to lessen 
them. We give the following thought, in his own words, ad- 
dressed to a person in Holland :—* In short, it is not so much my 
wish that the United States should gain credit among foreign 
nations for the loan of money, as that all nations, and especially 
your countrymen in Holland, should be made acquainted with the 
real state of the American war. The importance and greatness of 
this rising empire, the future extensive value of our commerce, 
the advantages of colonisation, are objects which need only to be 
known, to command your attention, protection, and support.’ 
With us it is to consider whether the same objects may not offer 
again in some other parts of America, and may not have equal 
elaims upon the attention of all commercial nations. That our 
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nation did not forget its obligations to France at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, the documents respecting our 
foreign affairs, which have been given to the world by our mi- 
nister, Mr. Monroe, now the President of the United States, will 
sufficiently explain. My instructions, says that great patriot, en- 
joined my utmost endeavors to inspire the French government 
with perfect confidence in the solicitude which was felt for the 
success of the French revolution, and of the preference due to a 
nation which had rendered us important services in our revolution. 
The senate had expressed with sensibility the same good wishes, 
and the House of Representatives say to the ally of the United 
States, that with increasing enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, 
they take a deep interest in the happiness and prosperity of the 
French republic. A nation, like our own, that is indebted to fo- 
reign aid for the independence it possesses; that has welcomed to 
its service the talents and virtues of foreigners; that has been soli- 
citous to explain its hopes to the world, and professes in turn a 
readiness to prefer the allies of its infancy for the strength they 
gave, will not be hasty in rejecting the best opportunities to ex- 
tend the blessings it enjoys in full consent with its commerce and 
prosperity ; and they who have felt the gratitude which the enthu- 
siasm of past times has inspired, will never be deceived by any 
names which may be used to disgrace the obligations we owe to the 
cause of humanity, wherever it may appear. If our humanity 
can do but little, we may be suffered to do much by the example 
of those who consult only their own interest. We should not be 
deceived by a policy that may seem to appeal to our integrity, 
while it may serve itself of our simplicity. ‘The history of our own 
may explain to us what we owe to South America. 

« Dean Tucker, in his answer to objections upon separation of 
the colonies, observes —‘ It has been the unanimous opinion of the 
North Americans for these fifty years past,’ speaking at the de- 
claration of independence, ¢ that the seat of empire ought to be 
transferred from the less to the greater country, that is, from 
England to America; ot, as Dr. Franklin elegantly phrased it, 
from the cock-boat to the man of war. Moreover, the famous 
American pamphlet, Common Sense, (in the composition of which 
Dr. Frauklin and Mr. Adams are supposed to be principally cons 
cerned) declares it to be preposterous, absurd, and against the 
course of nature, ‘that a great continent should be governed by 
an island. In no instance hath nature made the satellite larger than 
its primary planet. And as England and America, with respect to 
each other, reverse the common order of nature, it is evident they 


belong to different:systems—England to Europe, and America to 
itself,’ ” 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Tr cannot bave escaped the notice of those who have read, with 
any attention, the debates in Parliament on what is called, The 
Catholic Question, that-in order to show the purity of the Princi- 
ples of Catholics, as citizens at least, if not as Chiistians, an ap- 
peal was frequently made to “ The Prayer Book,” on account of 
certain Principles which it contained. This appeal was, in par- 
ticular, made by Mr. Grattan, Mr. G. Ponsonsy, Mr. 
ParneE tt, and Sir Joun Cox Hippistey. 

What is the book, it has been asked, which is thus emphaticall 
styled “ The Prayer Book?” — What are the Principles, to which 
these Gentlemen appeal?—When and by ahom were they first 
published ?— And in what estimation are they held by the body of 
Roman Catholics ? “a 

These and similar questions have frequently been asked ; and 
some of them, no doubt, have been answered: yet to others, 1 am 
persuaded, no answer has been given which was satisfactory, even 
to the persons who undertook to answer them. Hence we find, 
that the Editors of those Principles, and of “ The Prayer Book,” 
who may naturally be supposed to know something of them, 
have never pretended to assign the precise time of their first pub- 
lication, nor to mention the name of the person, by whom they 
were written: or if they have ventured to name him, they have 
fixed upon some one, wi could not have been the writer of them. 

The present Inquiry was iherefore undertaken with a view to 
solve more satisfactorily the above questions in themselves so 
natural and rational; and, at the same time, not uninteresting to 
the body of Catholics. But it cannot be well acne. unless I give 
at length The Principles themselves, on account of which “ The 


Prayer Book” has been so frequently mentioned. These thei ! 
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give with the title originally prefixed to them by the author m 1680. 
The Janguage showever of the work itself is, in some instances, 
rather obsolete : for which reason, in the edition given of them by 
Mr. BerinGTron m 1785, some verbal alterations were made, 
with the view to accommedate the expression to the more modern 
forms. of speech. By so doing, moreover, the Principles appear to 
have been move fully and clearly expressed in that, than in any pre- 
ceding edition. For these reasons, 1 have given the preference to 
the edition of 1785, which is also the edition that has been adopted 
by Dr. CopPinGeR, and by others.—The few alterations which 
have been made by that learned prelate, will be found at the bottom 
of the page. 

The reader, no doubt, will be aware, that as the Principles were 
written long before certain doctrines of the present day were 
breached, or at a time, when they were little noticed in this country, 
he is not hastily to conclude, from a little similarity of expression, 
that the author was therefore favorable to such doctrines. 

I must moreover entreat him, not to draw inferences from soli- 
tary, detached sentences or paragraphs. By such method the lips 
of truth itself may be made to teach, with Arius, that the Son is 
inferior to the Father, and therefore not God: and, with Calvin, 
that God, by “a horrible decree, destines some to eternal destruc- 
tion: and that itis impossible for these to avoid the necessity of 
sinning, which is imposed upon thei by the ordinance of God.”*— 
And if this be impiety in one instance, is it not, at least, justice in 
the other? 

[t will be clearly seen, in the following pages, that the Tract 
intitled Roman Catholic Principles, &c. was peuned by a Catholic 
divine—by a divine of some eminencg in the Church—and by one, 
who had passed the fiery ordeal in defence of his faith.—It will be 
seen, that those Principles were so favorably received by the 
Catholic public, that in the short space of six years, they passed 
through not Jess than ¢welve editions ;—and that they were solemnly 
appealed to, in the highest court of English justice, by a Catholic 
peer,—venerable for his age and for his attachment to his religious 
principles—* as to the established doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Churci.”—Finally, it will be seen, that they were repéatedly pre- 
sented to the English nation, as such, by an eminent and accredited 
champion of the Catholic Faith, the Rev. Jonn Gortuer, “ who 
was chosen by his superiors, in preference to any other, for the 
delicate task of explaining, with precision, the Catholic tenets, and 
showing the exact difference between what we really believe ; laying 


* Decretum quidem horribile fateor. Inst. L. 3. ch. 23. Sect. 7 and 9—De 
Pred. p. 690. 
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aside all opinions, and doubtful poiuts, which do not belong to faith, 
and the doctrines falsely imputed to us, by the craftiness, or igno- 
rauce of our enemies.” — Knowing all this, and knowing, moreover, 
that it was the opinion of the late learned and venerable bishop, 
Dr. WaLmeEsLey, that “ this exposition of the Catholic doctrine, 
is composed with great judgment and precision :”—knowing, I say, 
all this, I may fairly presume, in the first instance, that the work is 
free from error, and is orthodox ; and therefore, if I find a passage 
in it that is obscure, and that seems, at first sight to favor doctrines 
net proposed to us by the Church to be believed ; 1 explain it by 
other passages, which clearly express the Catholic doctrine. In 
this manner did the holy fathers, and the bishops, and other pastors 
of the Church, in all ages, and in all places, explain to the faithful 
the sacred oracles of Seripture: and thus it was that Dr. Butt 
defended, and the learned congregation of St. Maur again pub- 
lished, the works of the Ante-Nicwzne fathers of the Church; and 
for their labors they have received the well-earned thanks of the 
Christian world. 

With regard to “ The Prayer-Book,” it is sufficient, at present, 
to say, that it is intitled “‘ Trwe Piety, or the day well spent ;” and 
is admitted, even by Dr. DuiGeNan, “ to be in general use 
among the Catholics of Lreland ;”—that it is the work of Dr. Cop- 
PINGER, Roman Catholic bishop in the united diocese of Cloyne and 
Ross, in Ireland ; and that in this prayer book, he has inserted The 
Roman Catholick Principles, &c.; and by thus inserting them, 
and occasionally altering the expression, he bas made those princi- 
ples his own. 








ROMAN CATHOLICK 


principles 


IN REFERENCE TO GOD AND THE KING.* 


§. I. Of the Catholic Faith, and Church in general. 


1. THE fruition of God, and the remission of sm, are not attain- 
able by man, otherwise than in and by the merits of Jesus Christ, 
who gratuitously purchased them for us.* 

2. These merits of Christ, though infinite in themselves, are not 
applied to us, otherwise than by a right faith in him.* 

3. This faith is but one entire,’ and conformable to its object, 
which is divine revelation ; and to which faith gives an undoubting 
assent. 


* Eph. ii. 8. * Mark, xvi. 146—Heb. xi.6. 3 Eph. iv. 5. &c. 


* This is the original title ofthe work. Dr. Coppinger styles them simply, 
Principles of Roman Catholics: and Mr. Berington had before substituted 
Country for King ; and Sections fur Paragraphs. 

The Reader will recollect that the object of the Author of this tract was, to 
give “ a true and candid explanation of his belief, and judgment, in the main 
points of faith and loyalty, controverted between Catholics and Protestants, as 
they severally relate to Gud and the King.”—The other esseutial doctrines of 
Christianity, being admitted on both sides, are supposed throughout, and 
not untrequently alluded tu in the body ot the work. 

No. 2. Are applied to us, chiefly, by the sacraments, which pre-suppose, 
and indispensably require in us a right faith.—Dr.C. True Piety, ninth edit. 
Cork, 1813. 
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4. This revelation contains many mysteries, transcending the 
natural reach of human understanding." Wherefore, 

5. It became the dive wisdom and goodness to provide some 
way or means,” whereby man might arrive to the knowledge of 
these mysteries; means visible and apparent to all ;? means pro- 
portioned to the capacities of all ;* means sure and certain to all.’ 

6. This way or means, is not the reading of scripture, interpreted 
according to the private judgment® of each disjunctive person, or 
nation in particular; But, 

7. It isan attention and submission’ to the voice of the Catholic 
or Universal Church, established by Christ for the instruction of 
all; spread for that end through all nations, and visib/y® continued 
in the succession of pastors, and people through all ages.— From 
this church, guided in truth,*® and secured from error in matters of 
faith, by the promised" assistance of the Holy Ghost, every one 
may earn the right sense of the scriptures, and such Christian mys- 
teries and duties as are necessary to salvation. 

8. This church, thus established, thus spread, thus continued, thus 
guided, in one uniform faith,” and subordination of government, is 
that which is termed the Roman Catholic Church: the qualities 
just mentioned, unity, indeficiency, visibility, succession, and univer- 
sality, being evidently applicable to her. 

9. From the testimony and authority of this church it is, that 
we receive the scriptures, and believe them to be the word of God : 
and as she can assuredly’* tell us what particular book is the word 
of God, so can she with the like assurance tell us also, the true 
sense and meaning of it, in contreverted points of faith ; the same 
spirit that wrote the scriptures, directing her'* to understand both 
them, and all matters necessary to salvation.—From these grounds 
it follows ; 

10. Only truths revealed by Almighty God, and proposed by the 
church, to be believed as such, are, and ought to be esteemed, arti- 
cles of Catholic faith. 

11. As an obstinate separation from the unity of the church, in 
known matters of faith, is heresy ; so a wilful separation from the 


1 1 Cor, i. 20.— Matt. xvi. 17. 2 Isa. xxxv. 8. 3 John, ix. 41. 
4 Matt. xi. 25. 5 John, xv. 22. 6 2 Pet. ili. 16—1 John, iv. 1, 6. 
7 Matt. xviii. 17.—Luke, x. 16. 8 Matt. xxviii. 19. 9 Psal. ii. 2.— 
Isa. ii. 2. and xlix. 6—Matt. v. 14. 2° John, xvi. 18—Matt. xvi. 18— 
1 Tim. iii. 15. ** Matt. xxviii. 20—John, xiv. 16. 12 John, x. 16—and 
xvii. 20,21, 22. +3 Matt. xvi. 486—and xviii. 17—1 Tim. iii. 15. “> Joa. 


lix. 24.—John xiv. 26. 


No. 6. Private reason or judgment of each particular person or nation.— 
Dr. C. 
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visible unity of the same church, in matters of subordination and 
government, is schism. 

12. The Church proposes unto us matters of faith, first and 
chiefly by the Holy Scripture, in points plain and jntelligible jn. it; 
secondly, by definitions of general councils, in points not sufficiently 
plain in Scripture ; thirdly, by apostolical traditions derived from 
Christ and his apostles to all succeeding ages; fourthly, by her 
practice, worship, and ceremonies confirming her doctrine. 


§. If. Of spiritual and temporal Authority. 


1. The pastors of the church—who are the body representative— 
either dispersed or convened in counci/, have received no commis- 
sion from Christ to frame new articles of faith'—these being solely 
divine revelations—but only to explain and to define* to the faithful 
what anciently was, and is received and retained, as of faith in the 
church, when debates and controversies arise about them. ‘These 
definitions 1 matters of faith only, and proposed as such, oblige all 
the faithful to a submission of judgment. But, 

2. It is no article of faith, that the church cannot err, either in 
matters of fact or discipline, alterable by circumstances of time and 
place, or in matters of speculation or civil policy, depending on 
mere human judgment or testimony. ‘These things are no revelations 
deposited in the Catholic church, in regard of which alone, she has 
the promised assistance’ of the Holy Spirit.—Hence it is deduced, 

3. If a general council, much less a papal consistory, should 
presume to deposea king, and to absolve his subjects from their 
allegiance, no Catholic could be bound to submit to such a decree. 
—Hence also it follows, that, 

4. The subjects of the king of England lawfully may, without 


™ Gal. i. 7, 8. 2 Deut. xvii. 8—Matt. xviii. 17—Acts, xv.—Luke x. 16 
—Heb. xiii. 7. 17. 3 John, xiv. 16. 26. 


No. 12. Strictly speaking, nothing is an article of Catholic faith, that is 
not revealed by Almighty God, and propesed by the church to be believed 
as such. This No. then appears to be obscurely worded; and, for this 
reason, is omitted by Mr. Berington and Mr. Gilbert. Dr. C. inserts the 
three first ways; but omits the last. 

Ne. 1. Only to explain and to ascertain to us—arise upon these subjects— 
all the faithful to an interier assent. Dr. C. 

No. 2. In matters of fact, or in matters of speculation—on mere human 
reason: these not being divine revelations deposited in the Catholic church. 
Dr. C 
_ No. 4. Dr. C. ends with peace and good government ; and Mr. B. observes 
in a note, that he dislikes the word damnable, as it conveys no idea, or if any, 
Says too much; but lets it stand to show, how desirous our ancestors were, 
by the most emphatical language, to express their detestation of the papal 
depusing power. 
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the least breach of any Catholic principle, renounce, upon oath, 
the teaching or practising the doctrine of deposing kings excommu- 
nicated for heresy, by any authority whatsoever, as repugnant to the 
fundamental laws of the nation, as injurious to sovereign power, as 
destructive to peace and government, and consequently in his 
majesty’s subjects, as impious and damnable. 

5. Catholics believe that the bishop of Rome, successor of St, 

‘ Peter, is the head of the whole Catholic church ;* in which sense, 
this church may therefore fitly be styled Roman Catholic, being an 
universal body, united under une visible head.” Nevertheless, 

6. It is no matter of faith to believe that the Pope is in himself 
infallible, separated from the church, even in expounding the faith : 
by consequence, papal definitions or decrees, in whatever form 
pronounced, taken exclusively from a general council, or universal 
acceptance of the church, oblige none, under pain of heresy, to au 
Interior assent. 

7. Nor do Catholics, as Catholics, believe that the Pope has any 
direct, or indirect authority over the temporal power and jurisdic- 
tion of princes. Hence, if the Pope should pretend to absolve or 
dispense with his majesty’s subjects from their cllegiance, on 
account of heresy or schism, such dispensation would be vain and 
null; and all Catholic subjects, notwithstanding such dispensation 
or absolution, would be still bound in conscience to defend their 
king and country,’ at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, (as far as 
Protestants would be bound) even against the Pope himself, in case 
he should invade the nation. 

8. As for the problematical disputes, or errors of particular 
divines, in this or any other matter whatsoever, we are no wise re- 
sponsible for them ; nor are Catholics, as Catholics, justly punishable 
on their account. But, 

9. As for the king-killing doctrine, or murder of princes excom- 
municated for heresy, it is universally admitted in the Catholic 
church, and expressly so declared by the council of Constance,* that 
such doctrine is impious and execrable, being contrary to the known 
laws of God and nature. 

10. Personal misdemeanors, of what nature soever, ought not to 
be imputed to the Catholic church, when not justifiable by the tenels 
of her faith and doctrine. For which reason, though the stories of 


® Matt. xvi. 17, &c.—Luke, xxii. 32.—John, xxi. 15, &c. 
2 Eph. iv. 11, &c. * 4 Peter, ii. 12, &c. 4 Sess. xv. 


No. 10. Tobe imputed tothe body of Catholics—tenets of Catholic faith 
and doctrine. Dr. C.—These stories are more than mis-related: for there is 
no truth in either, as ascribed to the Irish or English Catholies at large. 
Mr. B. 
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the Irish cruelties or powder plot, had been exacily true, (which yet, 
for the most part, are notoriously mis-related) nevertheless Catho- 
lics, as such, ought not to suffer for such offences, any more than 
the eleven apostles ought to have suffered for the treachery of 
Judas. 

11. It isa fundamental truth in our religion, that no power on 
earth can license men to lie, to forswear, or perjure themselves, to 
massacre their neighbors, or destroy their native country, on pre- 
tence of promoting the Catholic cause or religion: furthermore, ail 
pardons or dispensations granted, or pretended to be granted, in 
order tu any such ends or designs, could have no other validity 
or effect, than to add sacrilege and blasphemy to the above-mentioned 
crimes. 

12. The doctrine of equivocation or mental reservation, however 
wrongfully imputed to the church, was never taught, or approved 
by her, as any part of her belief: On the contrary, simplicity and 
godly sincerity are constantly inculcated by her as truly Christian 
virtues necessary to the conservation of justice, truth, and common 
security. 


§. LLL. Of other points of Catholic Faith. 


1. We believe, that there are seven sacraments, or sacred cere- 
monies, instituted by our Saviour Christ, whereby the merits of his 
passion are applied to the soul of the wortby receiver. 

2. We believe, that when a sinner repents of his sins from the 
bottom of his heart, and acknowledges his transgressions to God and 
his ministers,” the dispensers of the mysteries of Christ, resolving to 
turn from his evil ways, and bring forth fruits worthy of penance ;? 
there is then, and no otherwise, an authority left by Christ to absolve 
such a penitent sinner from his sins: which authority, we believe, 
Christ gave to his apost/es and their successors, the bishops and 
priests of his church, in those words, when he said ; Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them, &c.* 

3. Though no creature whatsoever can make condign satisfac- 


* 8 Cor. vii. 10. 2 Acts, xix. 18—1 Cor. iv. 1. 3 Luke, iii. 1. 
* John, xx. 22. 23—Matt. xviil. 18. 


No. 12. Imputed to the Catholic religion, was never taught, or approved 
of by the church. 


No. 1. This controverted point is not mentioned in the original edition. 
It is noticed by Dr. C. in No. 2. Sect. 1. “ 


No. 2. Every Catholic believes—fruits worthy of repentance ; there is then 
and not otherwise. 


No, 3. Than as joined to and applied with,—Dr. ©, 
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tion," either for'the guilt of sin, or the pain eternal due to it ; this 
satisfaction bemg proper to Christ our Saviour only ;* yet penitent 
sinners, redeemed by Christ, may, as members of Christ, in some 
measure’ satisfy by prayer, fastmg, alms-deeds, and other works of 
piety, for the temporal pain, which in the order of divine justice 
sometimes remains due, after the gui/t of sin and pains eternal have 
been remitted. Such penitential works are, notwithstan‘ing, no 
otherwise satisfactory than as joined and applied to that satisfaction, 
which Jesus made upon the cross, in virtue of which alone all our 
good works find a grateful acceptance in the sight of Gud.* 

4. ‘The guilt of sin, or pain eternal due to it, is never remitted 
by what Catholics call indulgences ; but only such temporal punish- 
ments’ as remain due after the guilt is remitted :—these indul- 
gences being’ nothing else than a mitigation® or relaxation, upon 
just causes, of canonical penances, enjoined by the pastors of the 
church on penitent sinners, according to their several degrees of 
demrit.—And if abuses or mistakes have been sometimes com- 
mitted, in pomt either of granting or gain ingindulgences, through 
the remissness or ignorance of particular persons, contrary to the 
ancient custom and discipline of the church; such abuses or mis- 
takes cannot rationally be charged on the church, or reudered mat- 
ters of derision, m prejudice to her faith and discipline. 

5. Catholics hold: there is a purgatory; that is’ to say, a place, 
or state, where souls departing this hfe, with’ remission of their sins, 
as to the eternal guilt or pain, but yet obnoxious to some teinporal 
punishment, of which we have spoken, still retaining due, or not 
perfectly freed from the blemisli of some defects’ or deordinations, 
are purged® before their adunttance into heaven, where nothing that 
is defiled’ can enter. Furthermore, 

6. Catholics also hold, that’ such souls so detained 'in purgatory, 
being the diving members of Christ Jesus, are rélieved by the 
prayers and suffrages of their fellow-members here on earth: but 
where this place 1s; of what nature ‘or quality the’ panis ate ; how 
long souls may be there detamed; in what mannef the saffraves 
made in their behalf are applied ; whether by way of satisfaction 
or tniercession; &c. are questions supertiuous ‘ard impertinent as to 
faith. 


‘Tit. iii. 5. 2% 2Cor.iii.5. 3 Acts, xxvi. 20—Luke, xi. 41— Acts, x. 4. 
+ 4 Peter ii. 5. $1. Cor. v. 3, &c. 6 2Cor. it. 10. 7 Matt, aii. 36. 
$4 Cor. iii,152 9 Rév. xxi! 27: © 9 Maccab. xii. 42, &c.—Luke, v. 16. 


No. 4. Those indulgehces—or' relaxation of the canonical penances— 
abuses and mistakes—cannot reasonably be charged. Dr. C. 
No. 6. Are questions, which do not appertain to faith. Dr. C, 
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7. No man, though just," can merit either an increase of sanctity 
in this life, or eternal glory in the next, independently on the merits 
and passion of Christ Jesus: But the good works* of a just man 
proceeding from grace and charity, are so far acceptable to God, 
through his goodness and sacred promises, as to be truly meritorious 
of etermal life. 

8. It is an article of Catholic belief, that in the most holy sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, there is truly and really contained the body’ 
of Christ, which was delivered for us; and his blood, which was 
shed for the remission of sins; the substance of bread and wine 
being, by the powerful words of Christ, changed into the substunce 
of his blessed body and blood ; the species or appearances of bread 
and wine, by the will of God, remaining as they were. But, 

9. Christ is not present in this sacrament, according to his natu- 
ral way of existence, or rather as budies naturally exist, but in a 
manner proper to the character of his exalted and glorified body. 
His presence then is read and substantial, but sacramental ; not 
expused to the external senses, or obnoxious to corporal contin- 
gencies. 

10. Neither is the body of Christ, in this holy sacrament, 
separated from his blood, or bis blood from his body, or either of 
them disjomed from his soul and divinity; but all aud whole diving 
Jesus is entirely contained under either species : so that whosoever 
receives under ove kind is truly partaker of the whole sacrament ; 
he is not deprived either of the body or the blood of Christ. True 
it is, 

11. Our Saviour left unto us his body and blood, under two dis- 
tinct species, or kinds; in doing of which he instituted not only a 
sacrament, bat also a sacrifice 3 a commemorative sacrifice ; dis- 
tnctly shewing® his death and bloody passion, until he come. For 
as the sacrifice of the cross was performed by a distinct effusion of 
blood ; sv 1s that sacrifice commemorated in that of the altar, by 
a distinction of the symbols. Jesus therefore is here given, not 
only to us, but for us; and the church thereby is enriched witha 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice, usually termed the mass. 


t John, xv. 5. * Matt. xvi. 27—2 Cor. v. 10.—2 Tim. iv. 8. 
3 Matt, xxvi. 26, &e.—Mark, xiv. 22, &c.— Luke, xxii. 19, &c.—1 Cor. x. 28, 
&e. + John, vi. 48, &c. 5 Luke, xxi. 19, &c. 6 1 Cor. xi. 26. 


No. 8. It is an article of the Catholic faith—by the power of Christ, 
changed—or appearances of bread and wine still remaining. Dr.C. 

No. 9. Way of existence, that 1s, with exteusion of parts, &c. bat ina 
supernatural manner ; one and the same in many places: his presence there- 
fore, though real and substantial, is sacramental. Dr. C. 

No. 10. Or either of them disunited from—under each species—and no 
ways deprived. Dr C. 

No. 11. Effusion of blood from the body. Dr.C. 
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12. Catholics renounce all divine worship and adoration of images 
and pictures ; God alone we worship and adore ;' nevertheless we 
place pictures in our churches,” to reduce our wandering thoughts, 
and to enliven our memories towards heavenly things. Further, 
we show a certain respect to the images of Christ and his saints, 
beyond what is due to every profane figure ; not that we can be- 
lieve any. divinity or virtue to reside in them, for which they ought 
to be honored, but because the honor given to pictures is referred 
to the prototype, or thing represented. In hke manner, 

18. There is a kind of honor and respect due to the Bible, to the 
cross, to the name of Jesus, to churches, to the sacraments, &c. as 
things peculiarly appertaining to God ;} and to kings, magistrates, 
and superiors* on earth; to whom honor is due, honor may be 
given, without any derogation to the majesty of God, or that divine 
worship which is appropriate to him. Moreover, 

14. Catholics believe, that the blessed svints in heaven, replen- 
ished with charity, pray® for us their fellow-members here on earth ; 
that they rejuice at our conversion ;° that seeing God,’ they see and 
know in him all things suitable to their happy state: but God may 
be inclinable to hear their requests made in our behalf, and for their 
sakes may grant us many favors;° therefore we believe that it is 
good and profituble to desire their intercession. Can this manner 
of invocation be more injurious to Christ our mediator, than it is 
for one Christian to beg the prayers? of another here on earth? 
However, Catholics are not taught so to rely on the prayers of 
others, as to neglect their own’? duty to God ; in imploring his 
divine mercy and goodness ; im mortifying the deed of the flesh ;‘* in 
despising the world ;'* in loving and serving God" and their neighbor ; 
in following the footsteps of Christ our Lord, who is the way, the 


truth, and the life ;*’ to whom be honor, and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


* Luke, iv. 8. 2 Exod. xxv. 18—Numb. xxi. 8—Luke, iii. 22—Acts v. 15. 
3 Exod. xxv. 18—Josh. vii. 6—Phil. ii. 10—Acts, xix. 12. 

*14 Pet. ii.17—Rom. xiii.7. 5 Rev.v.8. © Luke,xv.7. 7 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
® Exod. xxxii. 3—@ Chron. vi. 42. 9° Rom.xv.30. '9 Jam.ii.17,&c. 
™ Rom. xiii. 14. 12 Rom. xii. 2. 3 Gal. v. 6. 14 John, xiv. 6. 


No. 12. And excite our memory—we allow a certain honor to be shown to 
bss Ter what is due to profane figures. Not that we believe. 

r.C. 

No. 13. Alsoto the glorious saints in heaven,® as the friends of God; and 
to kings—without derogating frum the majesty. Dr. C. 

No, 14. That God may be inclined—and that this manner of invocation is 
no more injurious—the prayers of another in this world. Notwithstanding 


a Catholics are not taught—in mortifying the ficsh and its deeds. 
r.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 








Is committing the following remarks to the press, and present- 
ing them to the public, the writer will not affect to say that he 
has been induced, strongly against his own inclination and judg- 
ment, to: comply with the kind request of his respected associates. 
On the subject of motives for appearing in print, it would be as 
well, indeed, for authors to be always silent, since the truth or false- 
hood of their assertions, in this particular, can never be brought to 


the test of absolute demonstration: and since, after all, the matter, 
and not the motive, is the thing which concerns the reader. It may, 
however, be permitted the writer to deprecate the idea of having 
been instigated in the following animadversions by any thing even 
approaching to personal considerations. He is, on the contrary, 
proud in being able to call that individual his friend, who is prin- 
cipally and particularly alluded to by name, in the course of the fol- 
lowing strictures; and he embraces the present opportunity of 
saying, it portends well for the progress and improvement of medi- 
cine that we witness the multiplication of its professors in all its de- 
partments, who are, as in the present instance, endowed with deep 
penetration, and actuated by strict integrity. 

One word on the style of the present pamphlet, which the 
writer fears may be chargeable with the faults of being at once too 
lofty, and too low, too florishing, and too familiar. Ifsuch be 
the feeling of his readers, he must request them to recollect, that 
those sins against a correct taste, which present themselves in oral 
communications, are at least more venial than the same crimes 
committed in regular dissertations. The following address, al- 
though originally written, was written for ex ore delivery ; and, the 
writer, publishing by the request of his hearers, is bound to a strict 
and literal compliance with their commands. 





peetirn: 


Se eae 


ORATION, &c. 


Tt may seem a singular mode of commencing an anniversary 
oration, to remark, that the appointment to deliver the present dis- 
course has reminded me forcibly of the mixed nature of every earth- 
ly good. ‘To state this, however, is merely to state my feelings 
without disguise or affectation. By calling me, Gentlemen, to this 
place on this day, you have conferred on me an unmerited honor, 
of which I shall ever be proud : but the satisfaction of mind with 
which I obey your summons, 1s a little clouded by apprehensive 
anticipations, the existence of which will be readily conceived when 
the difficulty is adverted to, of being conscientious and firm in the 
enunciation of opinions, without assuming such an air of decision as 
shall render me obnoxious to the charge of dogmatism. This dif- 
ficulty is, moreover, much magnified, when I contemplate the pos- 
sibility of there being a shade of difference in sentiment between 
myself and some of my fellow members of this Society, whom | 
have every wish and every reason to look up to as authority. If, 
however, in the course of the remarks which I am now about to 
submit to your candid attention, in compliance with your kind re- 
quest, there should be perceived an approach to this diversity of 
sentiment, it may at least be allowed me to suggest, that the very 
difference itself may, in some sort, be regarded as a guarantee for 
the notions | maintain having been duly digested before they could 
have been permitted to become “ parcel of my own mind;” since no 
doctrines, either on speculative or practical points, could be adopted 
in even the slightest opposition to several members of this Society, 
whom the sequel will render it unnecessary to name, without such 
doctrines having been first minutely investigated and proved, in 
order to ascertain their legitimacy and truth. 

Gentlemen, the uncertainty of medical speculations is a mat- 
ter of proverbial notoriety : the peculiar nature of medical evidence 
has indeed, induced in some minds the abandonment of all sciene 
tific principles, and a tendency to rest in a sort of empirical scep. 
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ticism, under the impression that the more we advance in the know- 
ledge of animate nature, the more are we surrounded with clouds 
and darkness, which science attempts in vain to penetrate and dis- 
perse. Such feelings, however, and such conduct, would rather 
seem to imply an imbecility of mind, than a superiority of under- 
standing. Nothing is more easy than to be sceptical ; and nothing, 
in some cases, is more reprehensible. Certain it is, that the nature 
of medical evidence is not precisely similar to that which is the re- 
sult of physical investigation, and that it even differs from those 
truths which attach themselves to ethical and moral researches : but 
that there are truths in medicine,—that there is a satisfaction to be 
obtained by cultivating the science,—can only be denied by such 
individuals as are glad of pretexts and apologies for the indulgence 
of an indolent disposition. If medical science were certain, say 
some, the art of healing diseases would be more progressive, and 
malignant maladies would cease to triumph over professed remedial 
improvements. But this allegation goes upon the forgetfulness of 
two particulars, which ought, in all fairness, to be taken into ac- 
count before any comparison can, with propriety, be instituted be- 
tween ancient and modern medicine. In the first place, then, 
as in the progress of the arts, and the consequent increase of re- 
finement, man becomes more artificial, and less independent on ex- 
ternal circumstances ; he naturally and necessarily becomes in the 
same ratio more obnoxious to the influence of powers that are ad- 
verse to his state of physical well-being ; for it is a law of nature, 
that we cannot enjoy without suffering. Open the springs and sour- 
ces of pleasurable feeling, and causes creative of painful sensation 
immediately rush up in a proportionate measure. Multiply and 
magnify your remedial influences, and you thereby increase the ne- 
cessity for their agency. An advocate, then, for the principle, that 
the art of healing is actually im a state of progressive improvement, 
has only to establish the fact, that the dimiution of physical evil at 
all corresponds with the increased measure in which it is engen- 
dered, and he at once fairly discharges himself from the onus pro- 
bandi. 

But, further, the different relative connexion of practitioner and 
patient, now and formerly, ought to be considered, when these com- 
parisons are suggested between the state of disease and medicine in 
former periods, and that of the present day. Before the time that 
the vernacular language constituted a vehicle of medical disquisi- 
tion, the disputes of the schools were confined to the schools; and 
the sick, supposing all was going on straightforward and right, 
placed implicit confidence in the judgment of the physician, and in 
the power of medicine : but now, that all is thrown open to public 
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gaze, and every reader, even of a magazine, has opportunities of 
witnessing the clashing of accredited authorities, respecting sub- 
jects which actually involve the issues of life and death, we camot 
wonder at the comparative scepticism which prevails on the extent 
of medicinal infallibility. Crowds of devotees no longer throng 
the temples of Esculapius, and return with their faith confirmed, 
and their diseases healed. Men, in our days, require to be told 
the ground of the hope that is in us; and thus, as science advances 
faith recedes, and the operation of medicine is more and more 
reduced to its abstract, actual, physical effect. But as we find 
men, so must we treat them—as we meet with the art, so must we 
practise it: and the comparative difficulty and complication of our 
present professional undertakings ought to excite industry, rather 
than repress exertion. Let us, then, my fellow-laborers in the 
same vineyard, not be scared from our duty by the ridicule of 
the faithless, or be induced to bury our talents in the anticipation 
of a hard account, but continue to work, in despite of difficulties, 
with the laudable hope of eventual reward. 

Were it nothing but the satisfaction which the mind feels in the 
progressive development of physical truth, even admitting that we 
cannot always turn such truth in medicine to a practical account, 
the research itself would bring with it its ownrecompense. Could 
it, for example, be established, as some have falsely endeavoured to 
prove, that all the control the practitioner possesses over sabulous 
and calculary complaints, is confined to the regulation of the di- 
gestive states ; and that, therefore, practically considered, a know- 
ledge of the different nature of these concretions is nugatory : even 
in that case, the man who should have made himself master of the 
respective varieties of these concretions, would, certainly, at any 
rate, not prove a worse physician than his more easily satisfied 
contemporary, who should aim at justifying his ignorance by advanc- 
ing the cui bono interrogation, or pleading the inutility of the know- 
ledge in question. 

It may appear, Gentlemen, a work of supererogation, to argue 
before such an assembly as I have now the honor of addressing, 
either for the certainty, importance, and improvement in medical 
science, or the responsibility of the practitioner to cultivate medical 
philosophy, rather than to launch out upon the shoreless sea of em- 
pirical adventure: but, if I may presume to make my own con- 
sciousness at all the measure of others’ minds, we collectively and 
individually stand in constant need of repeated calls upon our every 
exertion: and one motive, | conceive, for the appointment of these 
annual opportunities, is for the purpose of that mutual excitement 
which the esprit de corps calls forth into effect. Of this respectable 
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and learned body it is needless to say, that I am but an humble 
and distant member; but 1 would do my best to act consentan- 
eously with all its other larger and more important members, for 
the purpose of preserving the whole in exercise and health. 

But, not to occupy any more of your time in introductory matter, 
I shall now immediately proceed to the particular business of the 
present address, namely, to express my unbiassed sentiments on the 
state both of speculative and practical medicine ; for certain it is, 
that even in this our day, we have actual, if not avowed schools of 
medical theory, and of theory which 1s still, perhaps, more influen- 
tial upon practice than those which were formerly broached in the 
manner of systematic doctrines. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more characteristic of man than a yest- 
less desire to pry mto causation, which induces an anxious wish to 
connect, as it were, by one bond of union, the various phenomena 
that present themselves to his observation : or, as it may be expres- 
sed in other words, to deduce general principles from particular 
facts. This analogical deduction constitutes, indeed, the chief 
business of philosophy, which is very little more than a proper 
classification and register of facts and appearances: but the mis- 
chief is, and always has been, that we are apt to suppose analogy 
which does not actually exist. The phenomena about which our 
observation is engaged, “ are received in the light in which we wish 
them to appear, rather than in that in which Nature presents them,” 
and thus we substitute conception for perception ; and, as a con- 
sequence, hypothesis for truth. Before, indeed, the Baconian 
philosophy had actually marked out the distinctive line between 
conjecture and inference, man was led by his love of causation 
to substitute mere abstractions of his fancy for physical realities, 
and thus thought himself advancing in the path of science, while 
he was in pursuit of a mere phantom of his own imagination : 
hence “ the iteration without improvement,” which Lord Bacon 
observed and complained of in the science of medicine ; a change 
of terms without a change of thmgs. ‘These shadowy essences do 
not so easily satisfy the minds of inquirers, in the present day, as 
they did m former times: we still, however, tend too much to 
illegitimate generalisation of another kind ; which, in contradistinc- 
tion to the metaphysical generalities of the ancients, may properly 
enough be called physical errors. Thus the disputes now run upon 
the actual changes which the bodily organisation undergoes im order 
to constitute disease ; and, guided by the desire just alluded to, 
as ingrafted in man’s nature to refer every thing to one ruling 
principle, pathologists of the present day look into one particular 
organ, or part of the body, as the grand medium for the elaboration 
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both of healthy and deranged action. Thus the head, the stomach, 
the liver, the blood-vessels, are each put in successive requisition 
for the purpose of solving the enigma of disease ; all views looking 
more or less ic one, to the exclusion of other principles. 

I would class the prevailing theories of the present period under 
those in the first instance, which attribute every thing to the liver. 
I would, secondly, observe upon those pathological views of disease, 
which can discern nothing but through the medium of the digestive 
organs: and, lastly, I would refer to those principles which seem 
to exalt the incidental circumstance of vascular irritation too much 
into the rank of cause, and which, at times, predicate the existence 
of such irritation, when it is not actually present. 

[n respect to that theory which regards the liver as the primum 
mobile of every thing of a morbid nature, and the consequent 
practice founded upon these hepatic views, | have often thought, 
that when the mania has fully subsided, our successors will find it 
difficult to reconcile our boasted freedom from the influence of 
prevailing doctrines, with our passive and practical acquiescence 
in that system which hepatism has pronounced to be good, and 
has commanded the medical world to bow to and obey. ‘Turn up 
the great lobe of the liver, say the champions of the sect now 
adverted to, and you will find diseases lying as thick as ants in a 
mole-hill, which has been disturbed by the scythe of the mower. 
This is the real Pandora’s box, the origo et causa morborum om- 
nium ; the something which, if you can regulate, you can control 
disease ; if not, disease will bid defiance to all your remedial 
endeavours. Do you see a child dying with hydrocephalus ; what 
can possibly have produced the derangement, and the approaching 
death, but something wrong in the liver? Is the disorder tic 
doloureux, or headach or apoplexy, or epilepsy, or madness, or blind- 
ness ; see to it that the liver is in a proper state before you either 
think of cause, or dream of cure. To what other sources than ob- 
structions in the liver can we attribute those affections which have 
been referred, but erroneously, to primary disorder in the chest? 
Does the blood find a difficult transmission through the lungs ; 
such difficulty must have been first experienced by the liver. Are 
there tubercles, or ulcerations, or asthmatic conditions observable 
in these organs ; how can such tubercle, or ulcer, or asthmatic affec- 
tion, have originated without the eer having planted their seeds, 
and regulated their growth? Do we find inflammatory conditions, 
aneurismal dilatations, organic obstructions in the heart and its 
great blood vessels; who shall pretend that ossification, that 
obstruction, that dilatation, can have place, unless through the 
agency of the liver? Stomach and bowel derangements, would our 
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theorists say, are still more obviously and unequivocally our own. 
Concede this to us, and at the same time observe how intimately 
connected such ventricular states are with the origin and decline of 
many other morbid affections, and the inference must be, that 
all these maladies are, in reality and effect, hepatic. Rheumatic 
inflammation, for instance may, or may not, be an inflammation 
seated in membraneous fascia: but whether it be, or be not, it is the 
liver which has transmitted the blood, charged with powers to 
create the local disturbance. Again, an individual is attacked with 
what you please to name gout. How frequent it is to observe 
such attack alternating with states in which the liver is undeniably 
affected in its functions : ergo, do our hepatic logicians infer, gout 
is resident in the liver? Multiform and various, to be sure, are the 
disordered irritations to which the kidneys and connected parts 
are obnoxious. The urine, instead of being poured out from its 
gland of secretion, with all its healthy products and principles, is 
sometimes found loaded with a vast proportion of saccharine mat- 
ter: but it is needless to amuse yourself with fine spun theories of 
the guo-modo of such phenomenon: it is further loss of time to 
aim at ascertaining the different qualities and ingredients of calcu- 
lary formation, or try to find out the modus operandi of lithic con- 
cretion ;—it is all, all done by the liver; and looking at any thing 
Jess than the liver, we merely investigate incidental effects, instead 
of being more sensibly and more profitably engaged in raising our 
contemplation to the source of every thing. 

Have I, Gentlemen, drawn a caricature portrait of this great liver 
leviathan ? Certain it is, that I have not so far disfigured the like- 
ness in the delineation, but that the portrait must be universally 
recognised ; and [ shall now draw a little more upon your indul- 
gence, by saying a few words respecting the origin and prevalence 
of this hepatic hyyothesis. 

At the time when the Edinburgh school of medicine became of 
paramount authority through the whole of Britain, Dr. Cullen was 
appointed to the principal medical professorship in that university, 
and in the system of medicine which he published, proclaimed his 
partiality to the Hoffmanic doctrine of fibrous debility as explica- 
tory of disordered states: instead, therefore, of vitiated fluids and 
corrupt humors, formerly the cant of the day, all became now 
atony and spasm, and tonics, and corroberants. ‘The great rival of 
Cullen, Dr. John Brown, did very little more than confirm these 
fibrous notions, although he so very materially altered the language 
in which they were conveyed ; and aimed at simplifying the sources 
from which the debility proceeded, and the consequent indications 
of treatment. LEight-tenths of all the maladies incident te man 
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were in this sweeping code of medical principia referred to sheer 
weakness or deficient excitation, and all medicine was mere stimu- 
lation ; the lancet was denounced as an instrument of destruction, 
evacuations were proscribed upon pain of death, and all organic 
affections from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, were 
viewed and treated upon the bold and broad principle of general 
excitation. 

It soon, however, became evident, that debility and disease are 
not quite such simple states and requirements as these doctrines 
taught us to believe, and that local irritations, and organic condi- 
tions, demand some cognisance both in pathology and practice. 
Now, then, by a kind of reaction came into play and repute the 
visceral notions ; and the only difficulty was, to determine what par- 
ticular organ to fix upon as the root of the evil. ‘The largest, and one 
of the most important of all the viscera, namely, the liver, natural- 
ly put in its claim for priority of consideration, and was soon voted 
into the vacant chair. Hepaticism henceforth ruled the roast. 
Peruvian bark, and opium, and steel, and all kinds of tonics and 
specifics, were pushed far away into the back ground; and, as we 
have just seen, whether an infant was dying of water in the head, or 
an adult was enduring the agonies of gout im the great toe, no other 
part of the frame, excepting the liver, had any share or lot im the 
matter. 

But I must hasten to the second head of division above propos- 
ed, and am now, therefore, to trouble you with a few remarks upon 
that system of medicine which I have elsewhere named “ a modi- 
fication of this hepatic mania.” The peculiar views of the princi- 
pal abettor of this system were occasioned in some measure by the 
circumstances of hospital practice, and by the contrast which our 
ingenious and able physiologist observed between the complaints of 
local or “ surgical affections,” when the subjects of them were 
crowded into hospitals, and the same disorders in separate apart- 
ments, and in purer air. The foulness of the tongue, the irregularity 
of the excretions, and the attendant depression under these circum- 
stances, led the speculatist in question to the formation of a body 
of medical principles, the substance of which may be summed up 
in a very few words; namely, that our notions of specific deseases 
and specific remedies, are founded on false assumptions ; that even 
strength and weakness are merely states in reference to the condition 
of the first passages ; and that if the practitioner can but succeed in 
procuring a regularity and orderly performance of the digestive func- 
tions, every thing else falls into order by course and consequence. It 
is the property of genius to do a great deal with slender means. 
Brown must have been surprised at the extensive spread of doc- 
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trines which he propounded in personal pique ; and, very probably, 
at least in the first instance, gave no credit to himself; and im like 
manner, Mr. Abernethy must wonder to see the champions of his 
chylopoietic principles planting themselves in every corner of the 
land, and singing poeans of praise to their first promulger. Simple 
and slight as the above propositions appear to be, and really are, 
they have, nevertheless, influenced to such an extent the medical 
opinions and practice of this country, as to have operated a 
thorough change both in our theoretical notions and practical views. 
That this is not an overcharged statement, may be gathered from 
what is immediately to follow. A very little more than twenty 
years since, a German physician, having paid a visit to England, 
expressed himself in the following terms on the subject of British 
medicine :— 

“ From infancy the English are brought up in bodily activity, 
cleanliness, and the enjoyment of fresh air. Their nourishment is 
strong, consisting more of solid roast beef, with spices, strong beer, 
and wine, than of soups, vegetables, and weak liquors. Even their 
methods of cure are more vigorous, though not always more pro- 
per; and the use of neutral salts and purgatives, so common in 
Germany, is much less so there. Hence there is a greater energy 
in the phenomena of the powers of life; hence fewer gastric com- 
plaints ; hence the English support much stronger doses of stimu- 
lant, hot and active medicines, than we dare think of in Germany. 
The rheumatic constitution is almost endemic ; but we must not 
forget that the English understand by this term, every kind of pain 
in the limbs, even obviously gastric affections. The author saw, in 
a case of pain in the pericordia and shoulder, which proceeded evi- 
dently from gastricity, a blister applied to the nape of the neck. 
Next to rheumatic complaints, consumption and dropsy are most 
frequent; but their treatment is quite empirical with specifica et he- 
roica, without a plan of cure or due indication. Mercury is libe- 
rally employed, (he goes on to inform his readers,) and opium is 
notoriously a common remedy. It is not credible how it is lavish- 
ed and misused. As in Germany it is customary to add to a recipe 
already answering every indication, a little syrup or cinnamon water ; 
in England, so much laudanum is added.” The third great remedy 
(our German critic adds) is the Peruvian bark. From the year 
1788 till 1793 there have been imported into Britain 634,783 
pounds, without reckoning what may have been smuggled.» Now, 
if we deduct 125,700 pounds, which have been exported, there 
still remain half a million of pounds used in the country itself. ‘The 
causes of this extensive use of it are, beside the real excellence of 
the remedy, the natural tendency of the physicians and people to 
believe in specifics and miracles, the authority of former great prac- 
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titioners, and the great scarcity of gastric diseases, as well in 
reality as in the heads of physicians.” 

Now, so far from there being any present lack of “ gastricity in 
the heads of physicians” of this country, there are those among us, 
and that not a few, who will laugh you to scorn if you theorise upon 
the production of any disease without beginning and ending with the 
“ digestive organs.” ‘This, they say, is the grand mainspring of 
every thing, for which we have been groping in the dark for more 
than two thousand years : and for want of which the whole machinery 
of medicine has, hitherto, been going wrong. Let us enter an in- 
firmary, and mark the multifarious forms which disease assumes. 
Inone corner of a ward you see a child with a scrofulous affection 
of the hip joint ; you observe that the disorder, commencing per- 
haps in the ligamentous parts, has extended itself among the mus- 
cles and membranes, and threatens, nay, has almost accomplished 
its threat to destroy the joint that ithas attacked. Anticipating the 
event, you pity the destiny of the individual; but your antici- 
pations are erroneous ; your pity is misplaced ; it is not in the hip, 
but in the stomach, that the disorder lies, and by a little regu- 
lation of the chylopoietic and assistant chylopoietic viscera, crook- 
ed things and curved limbs will soon be made straight. There is 
another individual with an obstinate inflammation in his eye: obstinate 
hitherto, because it has been injudiciously treated as an actual affec- 
tion of that organ, which is seemingly the seat of the malady, but, 
know sir, the disease is deeper seated ; the great sympathetic nerve, 
the gastric membranes, are the organs in fault. We shall staightway 
commence our operations upon these, and the almost “ blind will 
soon be restored to sight.” That ward of your building, it is presum- 
ed, from its name, is devoted to the reception of venereal cases. 
Venereal cases! what an absurdity! Does Areteus, does Celsus 
talk any thing about this modern bugbear, this unnecessary preven- 
tive of innocent pleasures, the lues venerea? Stomach cases you 
mean ; and with a due use of alteratives, and sarsaparilla, we shall 
soon empty the apartment of its present occupants. Are rheumatic 
affections very frequent with you? We are not aware of the import 
of your question. Rheumatism with us is a name without a mean- 
ing: we meet, indeed, often with many muscular and membranous 
pains, which yield easily to sulphate of magnesia and blue-pill: but 
all these are mere instances of gastric irregularities. Pulmonary 
consumption, it is presumed, still continues its ravages? It does so, 
but it is because gastricity has not yet sufficiently established its as- 
cendancy over the minds of medical practitioners. When the facul- 
ty shall have come duly and universally to appreciate the importance 
of regulating the stomach and bowels, our consumptive wards can 
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be turned into committee rooms, where we may meet to triumph 
in the prevalence and success of the gastric faith ! 

It has been unhesitatingly asserted by one writer, that Mr. 
Abernethy’s discoveries have been the only real improvements in 
medicine since the time of Hippocrates. In like manner, it will be 
recollected, that Brown was by many hailed as the Newton that had 
at length appeared and brought with him a flood of light and day. 
Indeed, this last author was modest enough to make this eureka 
declaration for himself, “ quasi prima diurna,” he tells us, “ ux 
demum adfulsit.” And again, in the masterly preface to his elements, 
which wants nothing but truth to make it one of the most admira- 
ble compositions that ever was penned, he propounds the following 
question with an air of triumphant exultation: An igitur ars con- 
jecturalis, sibi parumconstans, et longe plerisque sui a 
in CERTAM demum, que vita dici possit, SCLENTIAM est redacta ? 

On the score, Gentlemen, of the last set of principles to which I 
have alluded, I feel myself placed in a situation of somewhat more 
difficulty and delicacy. There seems to be a more intimate admix- 
ture of truth, and what I conceive to be error, in the vascular than 
in the ventricular theories: and most certainly the doctrines of this 
school are not so vulnerable to the shafts of ridicule as in the cases 
upon which I have above endeavoured to comment. 

Were I to aim at designating those views of medicine upon which 
I would now venture one or two brief strictures, [ would do it by a 
very simple illustration : let us suppose an individual to be affected 
with febrile lassitude, connected with headach, and that general de- 
pression of the animal faculties which characterises the state in 
question, What is the precise condition of the bodily organisation 
under these circumstances? I am told in reply, either vascular con- 
gestion or increased momentum of the circulating fluid, the result of 
general plenitude. But 1 often see marks and indications of quite 
as much fulness, and even of local determinations, without such 
plethora and topical momentum bringing with them that oppression 
and derangement of the animal faculties which is observed in the 
adduced instance. Hence I infer that something beyond the blood 
vessels has been originally at fault, and that this something requires 
to be particularly recognised both in pathology and plans of treat- 
ment. Now it does, I confess, appear to me that some of our 
ablest pathologists, and most accredited writers of the present 
period, have too much lost sight of the affections of the sentient 
Organs and primary moving powers, in their wish to dwell upon 
inflammatory and congestive states, as explicatory of all morbid 
phenomena. It is curious to observe, how the doctrines of the 
vascular speculatists, if I may use the terms, have, like the stomachic 
and hepatic tenets, arisen by a kind of spring and reaction from 
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the downfal of the Cullenian principles of spasm ; and how de- 
terminate a spirit is evinced in the new converts to get rid of every 
relic of the ancient superstition. Determinations of blood now 
take place of the antiquated notions of nervous irritation ; and it is 
really too largely inferred, that the essence of a// disease, the alpha 
and omega of every sort of derangement, pulmonary or ventricular, 
muscular or mental, consists in nothing else than disturbed and 
irregular circulation. Cough, for example, I have heard it con- 
tended, can in no case be constituted by any other circumstance 
than some kind of pulmonic inflammation, or at least congestion. 
Spasmodic cough, says a rigid theorist of this school, is to me a term 
importing nothing. But how can this postulate be reconciled with 
the fact frequently observed of sympathetic irritations of the pulmo- 
nary organs being made to cease with the facility of a charm, by the 
removal of the cause out of which the sympathetic disturbance had 
grown. Destroy or expel half a dozen ascarides from the rectum, 
and you will sometimes, by so doing, cure at once a protracted and 
troublesome cough, without detracting a particle of blood, or in any 
other way lessening the momentum of this fluid, than by diminishing 
the nervous irritation, from which, if present, the vascular excite- 
ment had proceeded. I say, if present, since 1 cannot help adop- 
ting that heretical creed which supposes the possibility of a great 
deal of occasional disturbance and irritation, without even the con- 
sequential presence of inflammatory or congestive states. For the 
propriety of the term spasm, as applied to the conditions now con- 
ceived, it would be far from my, wish to argue. It is not the word, 
but the thing signified by the word, about which it is important to 
have accurate notions: and without further enlargement, it will rea- 
dily be inferred as my opinion, that in opposing the gratuitous and 
frequently erroneous assumptions of the spasmodic theorists, we 
have urged the resistance, not merely to the extent of pushing away 
the opposition to truth, but have fallen prostrate by the weight of 
our own powers, upon the recession of the obstacle. At one time 
it seemed to be nearly lost sight of, that there were such things at all 
as blood vessels : it now, by some appears to be almost forgotten, that 
there are powers in anunal and intellectual organisation, which impel 
and impede, urge and control, the vascular action. 

As | have accidentally fallen upon deranged states of the pul- 
monary organs, with a view to illustrate the tenets it is now my wish 
to inculcate, it may not be irrelative to introduce the sentiments of 
the venerable Heberden on the particular head of asthma. ‘This 
author, who was the advocate of no system beyond that supplied by 
actual observation, remarks, when treating on the cause of the dis- 
ease m1 question, that “ if we advert tu the comparatively little dis- 
order which dissection sometimes displays in the lungs of individuals 
who have died of this malady; if we take into our estimate of circum- 
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stances the very long intermissions which are sometimes found in asth- 
matic paroxysms, the individuals during the interval being ap- 
parently free from the disease; if we recollect that fits of asthma are 
often obviously induced by different passions of the mind, and that 
they do not seldom occur during the hours of sleep ; it would appear 
fair to infer, that although other causes may prove operative m the 
production of the disease, it certainly seems in many cases to depend 
upon some state of the nerves, and to have its paroxysms excited by 
disordered affections of this part of the frame; ‘ ex quadam pertur- 
batione officiorum que nervorum propria existimantur.” 

Those morbid derangements, indeed, which havea still more un- 
equivocal title to the name of nervous, have recently been talked of 
and considered as seated primarily in the blood vessels ; such as mad- 
ness: but were madness, asitisassumed, inflammation merely, how 
could we account for the numerous instances both of cause and cure 
from mere mental impulse? Go into a madhouse, and mark the rav- 
ings of one of the most maniacal of its inmates; there are no 
limits to the tumults of this man’s emotions; none to the violence of 
his expressions; he is all vehemence, and all excitement: now place 
your hand upon the wrist of this unfortunate sufferer, and you will 
probably perceive the pulsations indicating nothing of the storm that 
is raging within. But the disturbance, you say, is in the vessels of 
the head. Press then the temporal artery, and its movements you 
will find to correspond with the comparative calmness of the pulse 
in other parts. Further, let the keeper of the asylum in which our 
individual is confined, enter his cell during his most ardent fits of 
maniacal fury: let such keeper cast but a look of menace and au- 
thority upon his patient, and all the agitation will instantaneously 
subside into a dead and sullen calm: and this subsidence of excite- 
ment, let it further be remarked, is often attempted in vain to be ef- 
fected by lowering and depletory measures. And yetto hear some 
of our modern pathologists talk on the topic of mental alienation, 
you would be disposed to conceive that wehave only to bring forward 
the lancet, and to keep back food, and the offices of madhouse pro- 
prietors would soon become sinecures. 

One more allusion, and | have done. We all know that tetanus 
is a disease constituted of very violent-contortions and agitations of 
the muscles of the body: we are all aware, likewise, that it is too 
frequently an unmanageable and fatal affection. But there are in- 
stances on authentic record, of exceedingly large quantities of opium 
actually curing this dreadful complaint. Now opium is one of the 
least admissible medicines, (without careful management,) in con- 
gestive and inflammatory states: have we not, therefore, presumptive 
proof, at least, that those evidences of vascular irritation which dis- 
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section sometimes displays, when the distemper in question ter- 
minates in death, are rather its consequences than its essences; and 
that the nerves and muscles are the parts primarily attacked? 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, permit me to state my anticipation 
of the following query on the part of my auditors. You have been 
abundantly free with the doctrines and dogmas of others, it will be 
urged; let us hear what principles you have yourself to propose in 
liew of those to which you have been so lavishly objecting? To this [ 
beg to reply, None. Nay, it is the very notion of ruling principle 
against which I would venture to protest. ‘The animal machine, as 
it appears to me, refuses to be regulated by that simplicity of move- 

ment which our desires dictate, and our ingenuity devises: and I 
would sum up the whole of the evidence, byexpressing it as my humble 
opinion, that there is nothing faulty in any of the tenets upon which 
I have ventured to comment, excepting in their unwarrantable ex- 
tension, and exclusive application. Moderately conceived, and 
discriminately applied, they are all true, and all useful. ‘That the 
agency of the liver is very extensive, and very important throughout 
the whole of the animal economy, it were flying in face of fact to 
deny; and such agency had not, allowably, till within the few past 
years, been duly appreciated in the explication of several disordered 
states. Apoplectic attacks, and other congestive affections in the 
sinuses and blood-vessels of the brain, might often be warded off, 
by taking due cognisance of the hepatic secretion: in fevers it is 
frequently expedient to direct our indications of treatment by an 
especial regard to the circumstances of this viscus. Dropsical and 
abdominal disorders are, as it were, the liver’s own by right; and 
pulmonary derangements are not seldom suspected, when the actual 
state is hepatic disorganisation. 

In the second place, the extensive sympathies of the chylopoietic 
and assistant chylopoietic viscera with the nervous frame, and with 
the whole man, could not fail to have been recognised by very early 
observers of the powersand properties of vital and intellectual being: 
but a knowledge of such sympathies had not, perhaps, been duly 
applied to practical purposes, till the hand of genius moulded them 
into a body of systematic shape ; and, according to tbe statement 
of our German censor, we dealt a little too largelv in “ specifica et 
heroica,” in the management of disease ; thinking that when weak- 
ness was present, bark and steel were ready at hand to meet every 
want, without regard to necessary preliminaries; or that when a mor- 
bid poison had insinuated itself into the body, nothing further was 
demanded on the part of the practitioner than to find out and apply 
its corrective. Our errors in this respect, we have been taught ; 
and let us profit by the instruction, fas est ab OMNiBUS doceri. 
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And, lastly, the vascular views of medicine have given a precision 
and truth to the pathology of febrile, and even several other de- 
rangements, which had been bewildered and obscured by the meta- 
physical and metaphorical tenets of the nervous and spasmodic 
schools. 

It is frightful, indeed, to reflect upon the practical errors which 
must have been committed by the decided devotees to the spasmo- 
dic and stimulant creeds, or to those creeds which failed to regard 
inflammatory and congestive conditions as of prime importance in 
the regulation of remedial agents. ‘The great desideratum appears 
to be duly to appreciate every power and every principle of the ani- 
mal frame, 

Let then every thing take but a temperate turn, and let the seve- 
ral parts of the whole machine be duly subordinated and regulated, 
and all will go on well: each principle will act naturally in its own 
department : the water will begin to quench the fire, the fire will 
bégin to burn the stick, the stick will begin to beat the pig, and, 
like the old woman in the tale, (if the comparison of such a being 
to professional men be not ominously offensive,) every obstruction 
being removed, we shall proceed uninterruptedly to the completion 
of our several objects. 

In a word, Gentlemen, and seriously, by the exercise of our 
own respective judgment, to select the good from the evil of syste- 
matic extravagance, and make a practical use of the same, we shall 
all, it is hoped, do good in our day and generation ; and all be con- 
tributing our share of successful exertion towards lessening the 
sum of human misery. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue coincidence of the most material points of the highly approv- 
ed Reports of the Committees of the two Houses of Parliament 
on the Poor Laws, with opinions, part of which have been already 
published, and part communicated to his friends, is so flattering and 
gratifying to the author of the following Observations, that, pre- 
vented at present, by indisposition, from attendance in Parliament, 
he is induced to commit them to the press, in the hope they may 
not be altogether unacceptable or useless to the country. It only 
within a very short period occurred to him that the communication 
of them might be beneficial at this moment : the consequent neces- 
sity of their appearing before the opening of the Session has not 
allowed him time to revise them, nor to indulge in that kind vf at- 
tention and correctness of arrangement which might have rendered 
them creditable to him as a writer. A careful revision would have 
enabled him to avoid several repetitions which, of course, occur 
in such hasty writing, where the clear and full explanation of the 
subject, rather than the credit of the composition, is regarded ; re- 
petitions, however, which often impress more strongly the in- 
formation and opinions intended to be conveyed. 


SHEFFIELD Prace, 
12th Jan. 1818, 





OBSERVATIONS, 





Tx has been judiciously observed, that the Poor Laws, carried 
into effect as they now are, contain. within themselves the princi- 
ples of their own destruction, and that of the country. And St 
has been also observed, that so insufferable are the oppressive, aud 
evidently rumous consequences of the present practice respecting 
the poor, that, if not remedied, the whole system will be cried 


down by clamor. 

That such should be the opinions of some of the most intelligent 
men in the country, and that a sense of regret at the existence of 
those laws should become every day more generally prevalent, can 
no lopger be matter of surprise. It is, however, highly necessary 
to obviate the mischief and desolation that would arise upon suffer- 
ing the hasty abolition of those laws totake place, either from 
general clamor, or from the ruinous principles inherent in their 
frame and constitution, or from the corruption which has been pro- 
gressively introduced in the mode of carrying them into execution. 
On the general subject, there now remains so little disagreement 
among our well-informed men, that there is seldom occasion to 
discuss it in the abstract. “ Practical remedies are much more 
difficult to devise, and admit more shades of difference; and it is 
truly said, that the axioms of poiltical economy, like those of na- 
tural philosophy, can only result from experience and repeated 
observation.” 

Great is the mischief that has arisen from the system of com- 
pulsory charity: it destroys the connecting feelings between the 
several ranks of society, and their mutual dependence on each 
other; it has ruined the morals of the people, rendered them odi- 
ous and insolent, and independent of character ; it encourages the 
worthless and audacious, whilst the poor of real merit often lose 
the benefit of that charitable assistance, which in this country they 
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would certainly experience, if pity was not suppressed by the feel- 
ing of that senseless and extravagant expense incurred by the pre- 
sent system. 

A dependence on parochial relief, in all cases as now adminis- 
tered, has lessened the honest exertions of the poor, depraved their 
morals, and destroved all notions of a provident spirit. As a 
charity, it ceases to deserve that name when it furnishes an indis- 
criminate relief, extending bounty to improper objects, and there- 
by multiplying their number: as undistinguishing benevolence, it 
offers a premium to indolence, prodigality, and vice: as inconsi- 
derate pity, it rashly stops that natural course of things, by which 
want leads to labor, labor to comfort, the knowledge of comfort 
to industry, and to all those virtues by which the multitude add to 
the strength and prosperity of a country; and neglecting that re- 
spectable poverty which shrinks from public view, it encourages all 
those abominable arts which make beggary and parish relief a bet- 
ter trade than labor. 

It would have been most happy for this country if the contribu- 
tion for the poor had continued voluntary, as is the case in every 
other country in the world, ercept England. 

The provisions of the law for the poor in England and Scotland 
are nearly coeval, and in principle nearly the same ; but the latter 
prudent and sensible nation has managed far better, and differently, 
than England, in not admitting the glaring abuses and mismanage- 
ment that have prevailed here: they have avoided the impolitic 
system of compulsory charity, and preferred the continuance of vo- 
luntary contributions. It appears, however, in the few instances 
where they have in a degree followed the bad example of this coun- 
try, that the same evil effects have been experienced.’ 

The difference in the results of the management in the two coun- 
tries is to be ascribed ‘“ to the different mode in which relief has 
been administered, and to the different description of persons in 
whom the raising, managing, and distributing the parochial funds 
is respectively vested.” 

The writer of these observations, who has had forty-eight 
years’ experience in the management of the poor, and, as 
a magistrate, is fully aware of all the difficulties which have aris- 
en from the abuse of the Poor Laws, and the misconception of 
their great object; considers all the deviations from the principle 
of the law of Elizabeth as promoting the mischiefs which now 
embarrass us. 

Originally the maintenance of the poor was principally an eccles- 
iastical concern; a fourth part of the tithes in every parish was ap- 


* See the instance in the county of Selkirk, Commons’ Report, p. 153. 
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propriated for that purpose ; and whatever more was necessary to 
be done, was made up by voluntary contributions. ‘The tithes of 
many parishes had been bestowed on the monasteries; the rehef of 
the poor consequently devolved on them, and when their dissolution 
took place, the poor, and other persons who had been maintained by 
them in idleness, were in a manner deprived of subsistence, 
and became disorderly ; to repress the irregularities of those idle 
and needy persons, and of the soldiers and mariners who were 
turned loose after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the 43d of 
Elizabeth was enacted. 

‘The preceding acts of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth ap- 
pointed overseers and persons to make voluntary collections only 
for the poor. 

The law in question, although proved by experience in our times 
to have been erroneous in principle, cannot be blamed as a matter 
of expediency under the circumstances which gave rise to it; but a 
false mterpretation, and bad execution of it, have rendered it nox- 
ious in the extreme, highly oppressive of the landed interest, and of 
all occupiers of land, and has crippled the resources of the country." 
It has been so much misconstrued and abused, that it has in a great 
degree destroyed a provident spirit on the part of the lower ranks, 
and promoted the neglect of their families and children by suggest- 
ing notions that the parish is obliged to maintain, not only their 
children, but themselves also ; thereby leading them to look to other 
means of subsistence than their own industry. A greater mischief 
cannot be imagined. 

‘The original law answered all the purposes for which it was in- 
tended ; it gave a power to the parish officers to provide for the re- 
lief of the lame, blind, old, and impotent, being poor and not able to 
labor, and to set the idle to work, and also to setto work the 
children of all those parents who were not thought able to keep and 
maintain them, and to apprentice them out. 

The words, “ set the idlg to work,” have been strangely miscon- 
strued, and considered as making it obligatory on the parish officers 
to find employment for the people, or to relieve them, which was by 
no means the intention of the act: it only meant to give a power 
to the parish officers to oblige or force the idle to work ; it was 
intended as a punishment for vice, and not for the relief of 
the poor. 


‘ The tax levied on the country under the name of Poor Rate, previously 
to the late extraordinary increase, amounted to seven millions sterling, a 
stn surpassing the whole revenue of the greatest empire, two or three only 


excepted ; and in the current year it is supposed that it will amount fully to 
ten millions sterling. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that the object of what we call the 
Poor Laws, was merely charity: their object was also the correction 
of the depravity of the lower ranks, “ to check sturdy beggars,” aud 
to discourage various abuses. 

It seems to be proved that all the deviations from the law of 
Elizabeth have been for the worse ; and that the nearer we revert 
to it the better, making such additions as the alteration of the times 
requires, and, above all, rendering it as much as possible simple, 
intelligible, and precise in the powers given, and as little liable as 
may be to be perverted by quibbles. 

Full forty yearsago the writer of these observations promoted re- 
forms respecting the management of the poor in the extensive pa- 
rish of Fletching, where be resides; and by a literal adherence to 
the 43d of Elizabeth, the poor rates were reduced to 1s. 6d. in the 
pound yearly, and they were in progress to be lower, when other 
avocations called him from home, and the parish gradually was in- 
volved in bad management, abuse, and great expense. In 1812 the 
poor rate of the same parish, which in 1789 amounted to $87/. 5s. Od. 
had risen to 24611. 15s. 2d. at 15s. im the pound, on a rental of 
3300/., at about three-fourths of the full rental ; which alarming 
increase, the neglect of the poor, and the glaring abuses, occasioned 
him to make new efforts to establish a workhouse. Finding there was 
no probability of forming a district house of industry, and taking in- 
to consideration the poverty of the parish, and the expense which 
would fall heavily on the farmers ard others who might not continue 
long residents in it, he undertook to erect a competent building, the 
present workhouse, for which the parish is charged less than 5/. per 
cent. on the money expended for that purpose.' 


- 


» He established a parochial workhouse in the place of one of the vilest 
houses for the reception of the poor that can possibly be conceived: it was 
called a workhouse, where no work was done; one of the paupers was chief, 
or manager: there was no order; the poor were in a miserable conditiun, 
yet the expense was great, and might have enabled them to live better than 
the generality of the small farmers. There was no attempt at teaching the 
children'any thing; they were under no control—the building was a ruin. 
He made a considerable addition to a farm-house, and formed it into a regu- 
lar workhouse fur the reception of old persons and others incapable of labor, 
and for upwards of 50 children. An intelligent governor and matron were 
placed at the head of this establishment; the rules and regulations, when 
strictly attended to, ensure economy and good discipline. There being no 
law which justifies the relieving of families on account of a number of child- 
ren, those children which the parents neglected, and declared they could 
not maintain, are taken into the workhouse, where they are properly fed, 
clothed, and well educated, and remarkably healthy: they are employed in 
various ways, principally in knitting, spinning, and weaving; and they 


now chiefly supply the workhouse with lincn, sheeting, cluthing, and 
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In the year ending Easter 1810, the poor rate had fallen to 
i615/. 14s. on the same rental; which diminution of expenditure, 
notwithstanding a considerable occasional expense incurred by the 
new establishment, and in the last two years by the repairs of the 
church, is imputed entirely to a strict adherence, as far as was prac- 
ticable, to the spiritand letter of thelaw of Elizabeth, by which much 
less was left to the random management of vestries and parish offi- 
cers, ignorant of law, who conceived that the extravagant abuses 
generally practised were become law, or superseded the law. 

In 1816 the expenditure on account of the poor was likely to 
have decreased still farther; but an opposition in vestry having at 
that time counteracted the execution of the preceding regulations,’ it 
increased within the year upwards of 1000/.; viz. to 26231. 

We may observe, that since the commencement of the last war, 
the parliamentary taxation of the country has more than quadrupled, 
and the parochial assessments, including poor rates, tithes, highway, 
county, &c. have increased still more enormously, partly resulting 
from the new burdens thrown upon the parishes, but still more 
from the abuses, misinterpretation of, and departure from, the prin- 
ciple and letter of the Poor Laws, as originally instituted. 

There seems to be a general agreement, and it must be obvious 
to every individual who has attentively observed the rise and pro- 
gress of our difficulties, that the present management of the poor 
is a disgrace to the policy and political economy of the country ; it is 
abominable, and must not be tolerated longer. In many parishes 
the amount of the poor rate has been so oppressive, as to make the 
collecting of it almost impossible, and in several instances, absolutely 
impossible ; and the enforcing of it has added to the number of pau- 
pers no inconsiderable proportion of the smaller tenantry, me- 


stockings. Possibly the several articles might be purchased fully as cheap ; 
but work is thus furnished according to the abilities of the poor, and their 
children are brought up to such trades or manufactures as may be useful to 
them wherever they may reside. When they are of a proper age, and when- 
ever there is an opportunity, the children ought to be apprenticed or put out 
to service. At the same time that the poor are thus infinitely better taken 
care of, the expense is greatly diminished. His principal object in establish- 
ing this workhouse was not to maintain the poor who were capable of labor, 
but to instruct and bring their children up in such habits as would enable 
them to maintain themselves. 

* Most.of the respectable persons, and others of the parish, were so dis- 
gusted with the proceedings, and disgraceful language and conduct which 
prevailed among aset of low ignorant persons in vestry, several of whom 
were little above the condition of paupers, that they declined attendance: 
and the highly respectable and exemplary curate was so ill treated, that, to 
the great prejudice of the parish, be quitted it. 
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chanics, and tradesmen. And there is much truth in the observation, 
that “a small additional increase of the assessments would in many 
instances render the land productive of no rent at all.” The very 
aggravated situation of our little farmers is deplorable ; it is ruinous. 
The whole of these heavy burdens fall almost exclusively on the 
land, at the same time that the landlord and occupier pay all other 
taxes and assessments incommon-with the rest of the community. 
The consequence is, that the property of the country is passing 
into new hands, without benefiting individuals or the state. 

The habit of inconsiderately yielding to a very mischievous in- 
dulgence respecting the poor, will prove the greatest impediment 
to the establishment of a better system ; and it certainly must be a 


' It is too much the practice of these days to confine all attention and con- 
sideration to the monied and the manufacturing interests, and to overlook 
that infinitely more important branch of the community, the owners and 
occupfers of Jand. The dividends, or yearly income arising from the unre- 
deemed debt, amount to more than 27 millions, which is entirely untaxed, 
and pays nothing tothe poor.- That any taxation charged thereon would be 
a breach of public faith, is an assertion equally devoid of argument and 
reason, and strange to be adduced, when we remember within how short a 
time the funds have been chargeable to the property tax. There is cer- 
tainly a difficulty in making the proprietors liable to parochial rates; but if 
the twenty-seven millions were subjected only to a very moderate tax, it 
would enable the legislature to lighten those burdens which so partially 
oppress the agriculture of the country. Personal property, though expressly 
liable, by law, to contribute to the poor, somehow evades it, as it did also, 
in a great degree, the property tax: neither is personal property liable to 
other parochial rates. But the inconsiderate partiality in favor of the monied 
and manufacturing interests, literally hangs like a dead weight round the 
neck of the country, and overwhelms the sleepy landed interest, Itis with 
regret that the writer feels himself compelled to make these observations ; 
butit should be remembered that he has always been among the foremost to 
promote the commerce and manufactures of the British empire, and to assert 
the necessity of keeping all foreign portsas much as possible open to them, and 
of excluding the manufactures of all other countries, unless protected by ade- 
quate duties. And above all, he has asserted the necessity of reserving to 
ourselves the most essential of all manufactures, ship-building, and of in- 
violably maintaining the navigation and colonial system; laws for the secu- 
tity of which he considers as the best guardians of the prosperity of Britain. 
He flatters himself, that in urging the necessity of amoderate tax on the funds, 
he shall not be suspected, in any degree, of recommending the renewal of a 
general property tax, the most odious, and in many respects the worst and 
most partial that can be devised, especially when it includes the land already 
overloaded with taxes, from which the restof the community is exempt. If 
such should be proposed again, it is to be hoped, the whole country will op- 
pose. Perhaps in the history of taxation and finance there never was amore 
extravagant and unfair measure than that of offering the nominal fifth of the 
land of England (viz. the land-tax), for sale, without the consent or appro- 
bation of the owners, and immediately afterwards laying on another land-tax, 
in general four-fold, and in very many instances ten-fold heavier than that 
which was offered tor sale. 
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work of time and difficulty generally, to remove abuses of such 
magnitude, and of so long continuance. ‘The claims of the poor 
have been indulged in the most improper manner, insomuch that in 
many parishes three-fourths, sometimes four-fifths of the parish ac- 
tually receive relief; the greater part of the population become 
beggars, and often insolently insist upon relief, depending rather 
on their clamorous demands than on their industry, foresight, or 
economy.’ 

The evils arising from the mal-administration and expenditure 
respecting the poor, bave so rapidly and seriously increased, that 
the case of the farmer is become almost desperate; he is so 
overloaded with assessments of all kinds, particularly that of the 
poor rate, that he is incapable of paying bis rent, and in many in- 
stances, with the greatest difficulty, even a paft of it: thus neither 
landlord nor tenant has the means of employing the numerous 
country people, who complain that they are unemployed: the 
money which would otherwise be used in the most advantageous 
manner for the country, is absorbed in rates and assessments ; conse- 
quently, the lands are not half tilled, nor can the occupiers afford 
to purchase manures, nor are their farms half stocked, nor have 
they money to purchase any manufacture, or any other article that 
they can possibly avoid. The effects of all which have been 
already experienced, and will be severely felt hereafter. 

A most extravagant opinion prevails in general throughout the 
country, that vestries and parish officers may raise upou the parish, 
and expend whatever sums they please without control, or any 
reference to the letter of the law; and through that extraordinary 
notion, they exercise a power over the property of the parishioners, 
not allowed to any body or description of persons whatever, which 
is become a frightful burden on the country, and renders the 
taxation necessary for the exigencies of the state infinitely more 
oppressive, and more difficult to be levied. 

The abuses, mismanagement, peculation, and enormous expense 


* The incompetency of parish officers, their ignorance and weakness in 
yielding to the demands of the poor, who claim not only subsistence, but 
rent, firing, &c. have principally occasioned the extravagant expenditure 
respecting them, Thus the great mass of the people are taught to become 
beggars, and thus the incitements to industry, frugality, and timely care, are 
repressed and counteracted. Applications have been repeatedly made to the 
writer of these observations by the wives and by the paupers themselves, 
complaining that they lost two days last week; and others, that they lost 
three days two weeks ago, and desiring that an order might be given on the 
parish officers for relief; and many still more ridiculous instances might be 
quoted. Such complaints are made even by single men; and it is not un- 
fi epans to require a sack of pease to finish the fattening ofa hog; and all 
such applications have been generally complied with by the parish afficers 
of this district. 
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of the poor, are now so intolerable, that it is absolutely necessary 
to consider of some restriction in respect to the sums to be raised 
on the several parishes. A long acquaintance with the details of 
a great number of parishes, where the poor rate has been as high 
as in any part of England, suggests that two shillings in the pound, 
ora tithe on the full rental of the parish, would be sufficient to 
do every thing that is necessary; this limitation, however, not to 
take place immediately, but at the end of six or seven years, or 
such period as may be deemed expedient. Thus time would be 
given to prepare for better management ; good economy might be 
gradually introduced ; and neither magistrates nor parish officers 
would be enabled (through a mistaken kind of compassion and 
false notions of popularity, or indolence) to squander the money of 
others in a degree which now rapidly tends to ruin the agricultural 
interests of the country. When the sum for the poor is thus 
limited, every individual would be careful and anxious to make the 
amount raised go as far as possible; and if the old respectable 
principle of considering it as a degradation to become a dependent 
pauper should be restored, and the habits of the people improved 
by education, there can be no doubt that the sum proposed will 
be more than sufficient. The abuses are gone so fur, and the bad 
habits of the lowest classes are so deeply rooted, that the prospect 
of a radical remedy seemed almost desperate until the able reports 
of both houses of parliament raised the hope that some firm and 
great measure would be adopted that might avert the impending 
ruin. 

No document of the kind has afforded so much general satisfac- 
tion as those reports ; and if the propositions and principles therein 
suggested should meet with due attention, and be followed up by 
legislative measures, this country will be saved from a calamity 
greater than it ever before experienced, both as to the extraordinary 
waste of money, and the depravation of the character of the lowest 
ranks. 

On all the material points specified in the report of the house 
of commons, especially as to the mode of relief, the necessity of 
appointing a permanent overseer, committees of vestry, also the 
expediency of checking parochial litigation, and some essential 
alteration i respect to settlements, as well as removals, the opinions 
of all enlightened persons unanimously concur. ‘There is a para- 
graph, however, which immediately follows an excellent preamble 
or statement in the lords’ report, that chills our expectations as 
to a radical and essential correction of the mischief so loudly com- 
plained of; it says, that the general system of the poor laws, in- 
terwoven as it is with the habits of the people, ought, in considera- 
tion of any measures to be adopted for their melioration or im- 
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provement, to be essentially maintained. If such is to be the fun- 
damental principle on which we are to enter on the great work in 
question, there 1s little chance of adequate melioration. 

An attempt to patch up and amend a system, which is defective 
in its very principle, and still more in practice, will deceive and 
mislead the country ; feeble palliatives will divert the attention of 
government ; procrastination will render the situation of it infinitely 
worse, and certainly some extraordinary convulsion will be risked. 
The system must be (not modified but gradually, at least) aban- 
doned ; every extension of it only increases the evil, and impedes 
the return to sounder policy. 

It is justly stated in the report of the commons, “ that the 
sums to be raised for the relief of the same, impotent, &c. can be 
applied according to the letter of the law to such persons only as 
the Justices can “conscientiously adjudge to be not only poor but 
impotent.” But the strongest objections arise to that part of the 
Report which suggests, “ that it should be left to the uncontrolled 
discretion of the respective parishes, whether the poor should 
receive the necessary assistance in money, or by a supply of the 
articles wanted, whether at their own houses or in workhouses.” 
Such a concession, unless the mode of relief is defined and limited, 
would render legal, confirm and establish, all the abuses, mal-adini- 
nistration, and senseless waste which have chiefly contributed to 
bring, especially on the agricultural part of the country, its late 
and present distresses. 

Nothing is more contrary to the original intention of the law, 
than relieving the poor with money ; and it is infinitely mischievous 
in its effects: although it may not be always, it is generally mis- 
applied ; it encourages and promotes applications for relief and 
checks exertion : and it is well known, that in proportion to the 
facility of obtaining relief in money, the evil has been aggravated ; 
every shilling so disposed of, too often promotes an indulgence in 
habits of indolence and dissipation. ‘The greatest benefit that can 
be conferred on the poor is, to check the facility of obtaining relief, 
by which idleness and an improvident spirit are encouraged and 
maintained, to compel all who are neither impotent, lame, nor 
blind, to maintain themselves. It is stimulating necessity alone, 
that produces exertion of the body and mind, and leads to industry, 
and ultimately to moral feelings and a moral foresight. 

In cases where money is given ‘on account of more children 
than the parents can maiutain, the father who receives it, often 
spends the greater proportion of it at the alehouse, and the mother 
m tea and sugar, leaving the children to suffer through the want of 
necessaries. At the same time, by this mode of relief the best 
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opportunity is missed of educating the children, giving them a 
notion of moral duties, and bringing them up in habits of industry. 

It is impossible to banish or mitigate the pressure of poverty 
by any other means than by industry and unremitted application ; 
and the poor should feel precisely that degree of want, which will 
be always necessary to stimulate their industry. 

We may borrow much that is judicious and salutary, from the 
practice in Scotland in respect to settlements, as well as from the 
opinions of the very respectable persons expressed in the evidence 
annexed to the reports of the two houses of parliament. 

It seems peculiarly necessary to get rid, if our lawyers will per- 
mit it, of the enormous expense of litigations on that subject, and 
also of that kind of constructive settlement which seems in direct 
Opposition to that law which says there shall be a hiring and a 
complete service for a year. 

Three years’ residence seems rather too short a period, and it 
should only be admitted in favor of those who had contributed 
to the parochial assessments for the number of years that may be 
determined on. 

If settlements by hiring land or tenements are to be continued, 
the annual value should not be less than twenty pounds, which 
is far below the original rate of ten pounds per aunum, as fixed by 
law many years ago.’ 

It seems essential to endeavour to diminish the number of re- 
movals, and to establish some simpler and less expensive mode of 
removing paupers. 

The necessity of establishing workhouses having been already 
noticed, it will not be improper to make some farther observations 
on that important subject. 

In a very few instances the county of Sussex affords examples 
of a certain number of parishes having united to form houses of in- 
dustry, in imitation of those established in several parts of England ; 
and there is little prospect of the system ever becoming by anv 
means general, notwithstanding its evident good effects. ‘These 
establishments have been strongly recommended at different periods, 
aud the benefits arising from such institutions have been represented 
not only in respect to the management of the poor, but also in the 
great reduction of expense. ‘lhe most obstinate prejudice and 


* According to Sir George Shuckburgh’s tables, renting of 10/. which 
gained asettlement by the act 13 and 14 Car. IL., in the year 1800 amounted 
in value to 28/. 2s. Itis curious to observe how inadequate several penalties 
have become since the act passed which first imposed them, the 43d Eliz. 
in 1600: “ poor persons to be relieved by their parents and children, penalty 
per month, 20s. In 1800, amounted in value to 3/.18s.; 5/. penalty at the 
same period, viz. 1600, amounted in value in 1800, to 19/. 10s, 3d.” 
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want of intelligence, however, have hitherto rendered every at- 
tempt to persuade any number of parishes to agree to a measure of 
the kind, unavailing. So troublesome and impracticable has the 
attempt proved, that nothing but an obligatory law is likely to bring 
about so desirable a purpose. The house-rents paid in many dis- 
tricts for the poor would much more than defray:the interest of the 
money that would be necessary for building a large house of in- 
dustry and other necessary habitations.’ 

The common parish workhouses seem principally intended in 
terrorem ; and without them the parishes would be overwhelmed by 
the demands of paupers. ‘They are (in general the vilest establish- 
ments, if they are worthy of such a description) devoid of any thing 
like tolerable superintendence. Some feeble attempts are made to 
employ the poor that are lodged in them, but in the greater part 
there Is no attempt at any work, and the children are suffered to 
remain in ignorance aud idleness. 

In consequence of the miserable management that has existed in 
those wretched establishments, falsely called workhouses, it is not 
surprising that great prejudices have arisen against them ; but it 
does not follow that they camnot be well regulated and rendered 
highly serviceable. There are no human institutions against which 
some objections may not be made; but we know from repeated 
experience, that well-regulated houses of industry are productive 
of great bevefit, and at “least i in the present state of things we can- 
not do without them. ‘They serve as an hospital for the district ; 
the extent of the establishment furnishes the opportunity of a more 
complete mode of instruction for the young, and of fitting them for 
situations most suitable to them: in all instances the children are 
better fed, clothed, and instructed, than they can be with their pa- 
rents. 

These establishments promote industry, and will obtain for the 
public that portion of labor of which the children and infirm poor 
are still capable.” 


* The improper practice of yielding to the claimants at vestries for money 
to pay theirrent, teaches and encourages the poor never to provide for such 
payments, and also prevents the owner of the cottage from giving himself 
the trouble of collecting his rent from the individual, when he can receive 
it at once from the parish, The law enables parish officers to build or hire 
habitations for the poor, which is far less objectionable. 


* The indiscriminate association or mixture of the poor must necessarily 
be destructive of industry, order, and decency; therefore, as far as the 
workhouse will adinit, they should be formed into separate classes and divi- 
sions, according to their age, quality, and conduct; by these means the 
arish officers and the governor may be enabled to excite industry by emu- 
ation; to discriminate between the idle v: agrant, and the industrious yet 
distressed poor individual ; to give to one his portion of reward, to the othep 
if necessary, his portion of punishment, 
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In general it would be better to receive the children which the 
parents say they cannot maintain, into a well-regulated workhouse ; 
but if the habits and character of the parents are dissolute and im- 
moral, it is particularly advisable to receive all their children, when 
they apply for relief, to separate them from depravity and bad ha- 
bits ; for under such parents they are sure to be neglected, and not 
more care is taken of them, nor are they perhaps better fed, than 
their pigs, and educated only ia profligacy. In very many cases they 
have been found not baptised. A better education for these chil- 
dren will teach them the advantage of a good character, and doubly 
pay the extra expense which at first may be incurred of keeping 
them in the workhouse (where there ought to be a proper school), 
until they are about ten years old, when their characters and habits 
will be iti a certain degree formed, and when they will have imbibed 
some correct religious and moral notions, and learned the difference 
between right and wrong: and the establishment and maintenance 
of such well-regulated workhouses and schools would not amount 
to near so much as the large sums of money now squandered on 
the parents, on account of their children. We spare neither ex- 
pense nor pains to meliorate the breed of our cattle of every sort; 
surely it would be a nobler object, and worthy of our utmost dili- 
gence, to melivrate by education, when young, the character of the 
most depraved of our own species. At present a great part of all 
the rents of the land is employed in rearing the offspring of impro- 
vidence and vice. 

Very many who have but slight notions of the subject, declaim on 
the system of separating the children from their parents as unnatur- 
al; but it should be observed, that no such thing is recommended, 
except where the parents can neither feed nor educate, or in cases 
where they totally neglect them ; nor is it proposed to take all their 
children, but to leave such as the parents can maintain properly : and 
when the poor man sees how comfortably such of his children as he 
cannot himself maintain are brought up in the workhouse, and pre- 
pared to gain an honest livelihood, he becomes fully reconciled. It 
may be added, that wherever the parents entertain the supposed 
feelings and reluctance to part with their children, they will exert 
themselves, and struggle to maintain them properly. 

It is easy and gratifying to indulge in declaiming in favor of 
whatever is supposed to be charitable: the unthinking multitude 
paturally yield to such sentiments, and are guided by the common- 
place and childish cant of persous, who being void of all practical 
knowledge of the extensive subject now under consideration, display, 
as they imagine, great philanthropy, and especial tenderness for the 
poor. They pick out such cases as they think will most captivate 
the feelings of the uninformed, and of those incapable of compre, 
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hending the whole question; and therefore, however excellent their 
sentiments may be as abstract principles, it is much to be doubted, 
whether an ostentatious display of them, instead of doing good, 
may not impede proceedings of the utmost national advantage. ‘hey 
will expatiate on the severity of any measure that tends to separate 
the children from their parents, when the question only is, whether 
the children of those who cannot and will not maintain them, and 
of those who neglect them, shall be placed in a good habitation, 
properly fed, clothed, and educated, or remain in a situation directly 
opposite, and contrary to what every humane person could wish or 
propose. And as to the cruelty of the separation, it may be observed, 
that the children would remain in the same parish or neighborhood 
with their parents, and that such separation universally obtains in 
the education of the higher classes of life. 

This question perhaps deserves attention full as much as any that 
can be agitated; on it depends, whether the most neglected and 
most likely to be depraved part of the community shall be properly 
maintained and brought up in pure principles of religion and mo- 
rality, regularity and industry. ‘The seizing this opportunity will do 
more for those most in waut of education, than all our national 
schools, however excellent those institutions areacknowledged to be. 

According to the miserable calculations of parish officers, the 
establishing such workhouses and houses of industry might at first 
occasion some expense; but there cannot be a doubt that it ulti- 
mately would prove economical. 

There are these, it is true, who will throw themselves on the pa- 
rish, and go into the workhouses with the view of receiving gratui- 
tous support superior to what their negligence and indolence else- 
where would have procured them; it should, therefore, be a de- 
termined principle, that the rate and mode of subsistence should be 
lower than what any industrious man or woman could earn. * 

It must be matter of wonder to all persons acquainted with the 
subject, that the system of appointing uew parish officers yearly, 
should have continued so long. It probably might have been sut- 


* The diet should not be better than that on which the industrious laborer 
can subsist in his own habitation, at the lowest rate of wages ; and with that 
view the breakfast, dinner, and supper for each day should be prescribed 
equally wholesome and cheap, and no deviating from the routine allowed. 
The neglect of this regulation, in most instances, has proved an enormous 
expense and source of fraud and peculation. The object therefore should be, 
to provide that which is wholesome and cheapest, but by no means to sub- 
sist the poor better in the workhuuse than the common laborer can afford 
in his cottage. 

It cannot be made obligatory on the magistrates to visit regularly the work- 
houses; but if they should undertake that addition to their various trouble, 
some duties, it would be essentially beneficial ; yet not to visit them at stat- 
ed times, when preparations would be made to gloss the ordinary mode of 
proceeding, but at times mostconvenient to themselves. 
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ficient when the duty in the first simple state of the poor laws was 
plain and inconsiderable, and when only the chief and most intelli- 
gent persons were appointed to those situations. But, for a long 
time past, scarce a session has elapsed without throwing some new 
duty on justices of the peace as well as on parish officers, insomuch 
that the appointment, according to a routine of the farms, is become 
absolutely ridiculous, and disgraceful to the good sense of the coun- 
try. Persons scarcely removed from idiotism and incapacity, and 
frequently those who can neither read nor write, nor are im the least 
acquainted with the business, because it is the turn of their farms, 
are appointed ; and the courts of law have thought proper to decide 
that women are eligible to the office. Even if the parish contained 
a sufficiency of respectable persons who might be deemed fit for the 
office, they enter on it little acquainted with its details, or the parish 
affairs ; they pass lightly through it, and if towards the end of the 
year they may have acquired some knowledge of its duties, gladly 
quit it as soon as they possibly can, their principal care being to 
avoid trouble, not to give offence, or do any thing that may be un- 
popular ; and consequently they yield to many improper applications. 

‘The business of overseer is become by far too troublesome, and 
so difficult and unpleasant, that no country gentleman can be expec- 
ted to undertake it. Those who are disposed to render active service 
in the neighborhood, are already engaged in the character of justice 
of the peace ; in which situation they have enough to do, and cannot 
properly actin both capacities. ven if there should be im the pa- 
rish, which is not often the case, several intelligent gentlemen, they 
would not undertake the constant annoyance arising from parochial 
office, especially in its present state. But m very many parishes 
they have not a single person of any consequence who is_ willing to 
undertake, or who is capable of the situation. Besides, their conti- 
nuance in office is the great object ; and the steady attendance for any 
length of time of the principal persons in the parish, however well 
disposed they may at times be, cannot constantly be dependedon. 

It seems universally admitted, aud therefore perhaps unnecessary 
to repeat the arguments, that it is become absolutely expedient to 
appoint a reputable person approved by the magistrates in petty ses- 
sions, permanently to officiate for the parish officers, with a salary 
in proportion to the extent of the parish, and of the duty to be done. 
Such an officer, properly selected andremunerated, may be expect- 
ed so to devote his time and attention as to make himself fullyacquainted 
with the character and circumstances of each applicant; but no per- 
son should be appointed to that office, nor as overseer, who is either 
shopkeeper, baker, butcher, or publican, or otherwise concerned in 
supplying relief to the poor. ‘lhc appointment, however, of a per- 
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manent officer with a salary, may not be necessary in very small 
parishes. 

We know by experience, that in all parishes where the population 
is considerable, it is expedient to make the appointment of a per- 
manent overseer compulsory. As the practice now stands, the 
lowest and least informed of the parishioners may prevent such an 
appointment, which often actually happens, and in many instances 
from the worst motives. ‘The parish should be obliged to present 
the name of the person selected to the magistrates in petty sessions, 
in the same manner as the names of overseers are proposed. A per- 
maneut overseer, thus appointed, must necessarily be a person ae- 
quainted with the manner of keeping accounts, and making reports, 
&c. and may be very useful im preparing returus called for by 
parliament or other authorities.’ 

It is difficult to imagine any assembly of persons more incompe- 
tentthan most of the country vestries, who assume the levying of 
such immense sums, the greater part of which is wasted in the 
expenditure, and often becomes a job among themselves. 

There is nothing so necessary as to define the power of such ves- 
tries, and of parish officers, even for their own sake, whose in- 
ability and incompetency render it absolately requisite that there 
should be precise laws and rules to directthem. In many cases, 
in country parishes, where the clergy neglect to preside in vestries, 
for the regulating and directing the affairs, which the law has declared 
to be a “ special duty incumbent on them, and for the discharge of 
which they are responsible to the bishop,” (see Burn’s Eccles. Law, 
article Vestry) the meetings are very irregular. At such tumultuous 
assemblies vo business can be properly transacted. In consequence 
of the great increase of business, it is necessary that committees of 
vestry should be chosen annually, according to the provision of 22 G. 
III. c. 83, which directs, that, for such purposes an agreement to 
that effect must be signed by two-thirds in number and value of the 
persons assessed to the poor rate, and approved by the justices in petty 
sessions. ‘The number composing the committee to be regulated in 
proportion to the population of the parish; which committee, with the 
minister, should assist the overseers, who are to exercise their own 
judgment finally, under the direction of the magistrates of the divi- 
sion. This select vestry, or committee, to meet monthly, or oftener 
if necessary, to examine into the state of the poor, to spect the ac- 
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1 * Reqnisitions should be according toa form perfectly simple and plain. 

When complicated and difficult, despondence ensues ; and they are now 
; generally very incorrectly sent from country parishes, the columns, being 
; filled up at random, by no means to be relied on, especially when the 
" minister does not attend to them. 
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counts, to determine on the nature and quantity of relief, until the 
case can be laid before a magistrate. No relief should be ordered 
-by a magistrate without summoning at least two of the select com- 
mittee, or, as the law stands, the overseers of the poor ; and the name 
of the person to whom relief is given should be registered in the 
parish books, as the law at present directs. 

It will be highly beneficial, as suggested in the Reports, that the 
parish accounts should be passed quarterly, as circumstances will 
then be fresh in recollection. ‘The business becomes immense and 
impossible to be corrected, when delayed to the end of the year. 
The examination of the whole is very lightly, incorrectly, and im- 
properly transacted, and in very many instances must be too late for 
making any such control effectual. 

The late act, 50 Geo. III. which establishes the power of the 
magistrates to insist on the vouchers, and to control the expendi- 
ture, is of essential service: they should lay down rules for the fu- 
ture, object to items which they think objectionable from error of 
judgment, and direct the future conduct of the overseers. 

lt is much also to be wished, that something could be done to es- 
tablish a better mode of rating to the poor: the expense of the 
valuation of parishes, as now practised, is enormous, and generally 
brought on by very troublesome, wrong-headed persons of small 
property, and seldom or ever proves satisfactory: the frequent re- 
currence to those valuations acts as a great check to all improvements. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than the proposition, that 
part of the poor rate should be paid by the landlord, and part by 
the tenant. It is perfectly just that the occupier of land, who has 
the control and management of the rate, should pay the whole, other- 
wise there would be much less economy in the expenditure. He has 
the power to indemnify himself in a great degree on the sale of the 
produce of his farm ; and thus the expense ultimately falls upon the 
consumer, as it ought todo. It should also be remarked, that when 
a tenant applies for a farm, he regularly and accurately informs him- 
self of all the outgoings, especially of the poor rate, and is generally 
directed by them, as to the price he should offer for that farm ; so 
that virtually the whole is at present defrayed by the landlord, the 
taxation heing deducted from the rent that would otherwise be paid. 

The extension of agriculture would be by far the best mode of 
furnishing employment to those who are in want of work ; but the 
greatly increased expenses of it, added to the impoverished state of 
the country, the great expense of obtaining acts for inclosure, and 
of rendering the land when inclosed productive, and the great 
weight of assessments to which it then becomes immediately liable, 
and still more the great depression of those concerned in agricul- 
ture, must of course check the cultivation of our waste lands. The 
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money which would be, most advantageously for the state, laid out in 
the cultivation of our waste and improvable lands, is, most unprofit- 
ably for the country, exhausted in the soliciting and obtaining the 
separate acts of inclosure. A chief difficulty in respect of the improve- 
ment in question, might be removed or alleviated by a general act of 
inclosure ; but all attempts to pass such a bill have hitherto failed.‘ 
Scotland has had the benefit of such an act upwards of a hundred years. 

Objections have been made to the use of machinery, even in 
farming, as interfering with the employment of our redundant po- 
pulation. It would be a barbarous system, worthy of Jack Cade, 
to check the ingenuity of man in such improvements. It was well 
answered in the Committee of the Lords, “ that there would be quite 
sufficient employ for every laborer, if the farmer could afford to pay 
them.”* 


The capital of the country unfortunately is diverted into too 
many channels; and although we hear of prodigious wealth and 
capital in the city, little of it is likely to come into the country,’ 
where it would be employed more usefully for the state than in 
any other line. 


The relief of agriculture and the tenantry, is the great alleviation 
which we must now expect. It is the land which is most oppress- 
ed, and which most requires relief ; and if agriculture, the founda- 


* The number of inclosure acts passed every year is a source of great 
profit to all branches of lawyers, from those holding the highest situations 
down to the bustling attorney who solicits the bills in the country. The 
clerks of both houses, very respectable persons of no small influence, also 
derive great profits from the number of these bills. It would be far wiser 
to double or treble the salaries of these persons, than that the country should 
be deprived of the benefits which would certainly result from a general in- 
closure act. A very unexceptionable bill passed the House of Commons 
about three years ago, with every conciliating clause that could recommend 
it. Its object was to promote the inclosure of small parcels of land which 
could not afford the expense of an act, viz. not exceeding 500 acres. The 
writer of these Observations had the honor of moving this billin the House 
of Lords, where, however, it was thrown out. It seems as if those who 
were unfriendly to it apprehended that it might lead to a general inclosure 
bill, It was thought at the time, that those who took the lead in the oppo- 
sition to this bill, had never read it. 

* There is reason, however, to be alarmed by the increased and increas- 
ing population of very many agricultural parishes. Ifa considerable fami- 
ly did not reside in the parish from whence these Observations are sent, there 
would be at least fifty able-bodied men unemployed. Sixty-one men are 
employed, forty-three of that number woodcutting. 

3 There is certainly plenty of money at present in the city, but it is very 
auch in the hands of people who, though they might be inclined to make 
an advance upon ready money securities, such as India bonds, and Exche- 
quer bills, for short periods, would not be desirous to lock pp their money 
upon bonds or mortgages of land. 
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tion of every thing, is not relieved, it is impossible the country can 
prosper in other respects. This will be the only effectual means 
of restoring circulation and credit, of employing the population, 
the agriculturists, and the manufacturer." 


* It is not with the expectation that attention will be paid to his sugges- 
tion, that the writer of these Observations presumes to make the following 
statement, but it is with the wish to show the ground on which is founde 
his opinion of the undue preference of the monied to far more essential in- 
terests of the country, and that the extravagant sacrifices to the sinking 
fund are unnecessary. 

The commissioners appointed for the redemption of the national debt, 
expend annually in the purchase of capital stock, about 15 millions. Pre- 
viously to the war, that debt was 238 millions, and in March I814, we had 
discharged 44,507,426/. more than the whole of that debt, which it was 
universally supposed could never be paid off. 

; s. d. 
Capital stock, uoredeemed Nov. 1, 1816. . . . + ~. 687,664,424 18 9 
Interest on unredeemed debt . ..... . . + 26,924,931 86 
Interest on stock redeemed . . . . . +. 9,455,134 14 8 
This latter large sum furnished the meaus, without laying on new taxes, of 
paying the interest of any new loans that might be necessary for windin 
up the expenses of the war, and the remainder might have been substitute 
for those taxes which are most prejudicial ; but a great part of it, as also of 
the redeemed land tax, has been, most unnecessarily and oppressively for 
the country, at times of the greatest distress, added to the sinking fund, 
which already, without this addition, was fully sufficient to answer the in- 
tended purpose, as far as circumstances required. Nor should we have been 
deterred from adopting a measure dictated both by policy and necessity, 
through the iaistaben supposition, that the country is engaged to the imme- 
diate discharge of the national debt ; a measure which is neither obligatory 
nor necessary, but would, in fact, be extremely impolitic. 

Money left in the hands of the public would be increased by all the means 
of gainful industry. There is no reason for the immediate application of 
money to discharge a capital that we are not bound to pay, in order to get 
rid of the payment of interest, which is comparatively little burdensome ; 
but there is not the semblance or any argument, nor indeed does it seem 
consistent with common sense, to suffer the remainder of the 15 millions to 
be so applied. 

When the present sinking fund system was established, in 1786, thegrant 
from parliament of one million was deemed sufficient for that purpose, In 
1802, 200,000/. was added; but since that time the per centage on loans 
having amounted to upwards of eight millions yearly, surely that sum, 
without the 1,200,090/. which is now become unnecessary, might at any 
time be deemed sufficient for the liquidation of the national debt: but if ob- 
jections should be made to withdrawing the above sum of 1,200,000/. now 
allowed by parliament, there would still remain nearly six millions surplus 
of the 15 millions, which it would be wise and politic to employ for other 
exigencies in the place of the most oppressive and pernicious part of the 
heavy taxes and assessments: fur example, supposing the assessed taxes 
to amount to about six millions, and the sum now laid out by the commis- 
sioners in the redemption of the national debt, to be about 15 millions, the 
amount of the above-quoted assessed taxes would get into circulation by 
enabling those who now pay such taxes to expend them in a manner most 
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It is not the petty short-sighted expedient of abolishing sinecure 
places, or depriving the executive power of the means of govern- 
ing, that will relieve agriculture, and consequently the people, from 
the crushing load of taxes, especially the poor rate, by far the most 
oppressive of all. It would be much more wise in these wild 
times to strengthen the hands of government. 

It cannot be expected that persons who have not had a practi- 
cal knowledge of the mode of proceeding in country parishes 
should be competent to decide on these matters. ‘The best writ- 
ers, persons of the greatest talents, unless they have that practical 
knowledge, are incompetent; and perhaps none but those active 
magistrates, and those intelligent persons who have had considerable 
experience in parochial management, are fully equal to the subject. 
These severely purchase that experience, and deserve the gratitude, 
and merit the acknowledgments and thanks of the country. 

The sentiments of mere theorists would lead to an expanse 
greatly beyond the powers of the country ; and if we were to in- 
dulge in them, it might prove in the end a complete levelling system, 
and at the utmost only an immediate temporary gratification to 
those for whom this tenderness was intended. 

The allotting four acres to a cottage is not perhaps so desirable 
as it at first appears : it often misleads the laborer into speculations 
that waste much of his time, and be can no longer be depended on 
as a regular steady workman. Besides, the cottager, with this 
quantity of land, becomes subject to all the parochial assessments, 
&c. which would encroach so much upon the profits, as often to 
render it a bad speculation. Better were it for the laborer to be 
restricted to half an acre, which he might cultivate with his spade, 
at such hours as would not interfere with his regular daily work 
and earnings. 

Perhaps the same objections may be made to the wish so often 
expressed, that each cottager should have a cow: he would be liable 


useful and most likely to relieve the country. The cessation of these im- 
posts, or part of them, would in a great measure obviate the incitement, as 
well as the excuse, fur flying to foreign countries, where an exemption is 
enjoyed for those taxes which at home deprive so many persons of the com- 
forts to which they have been accustomed ; and the impolicy must surely 
be obvious, of disgusting the country by such severe and unnecessary depri- 
vations. The assessed taxes fall principally on comparatively a small por- 
tion of the community, are consequently heavy and oppressive, and are the 
greatest check to that kind of expenditure which is most beneficial, and em- 
ploys the greatest number of artificers, manufacturers, and workmen of all 
descriptions. ‘Tese taxes, consequently, tend to diminish the revenue, and 
aggravate and increase, in a great degree, the distress which has been so 
loudly complained of, the dismission of servants, and diminution not 


only of luxuries, but of the comforts, and in many instances, of what are 
become the necessaries of life. 
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to a ruindus loss by any accident that might happen to that cow, or 
other perverse circumstances, or through misconduct on the part of 
himself or wife. The man is taken from regular industry and em- 
ployment as a laborer; his time is wasted in going about as a 
higler, seeking how he can dispose of the produce of his cow: he 
seldom returns to his former occupation of a steady regular work- 
man ; and therefore small dairy farms, where the occupier is bound 
by covenant to sell by retail the milk, butter, and cheese, is, perbaps, 
the preferable plan. 

The proposal to take a farm to employ the poor of the parish, 
who cannot find work, proceeds, in the first place, upon the false 
and exploded principle that the landed proprietors are bound to 
maintain and employ all the able-bodied poor who choose to require 
it at their hands. If, indeed, this principle be admitted, the plan 
might possibly, in a few instances, under peculiar control and con- 
stant vigilance, be found to answer, but it could only be in a very 
few. It might, if realised, succeed for a time where there happened 
to be one or two active and intelligent men to superintend and ma- 
nage it; but as the law now stands, the parish officers have no au- 
thority to hire any such farms; no such lease taken by them can 
bind their successors ; and the landlord on his part has no tenant le- 
gally responsible for his rent and the necessary covenants ; no indi- 
vidual parishioner can be expected in justice to his family to bind 
himself and his executors by a lease from which they profess to de- 
rive no personal benefit; and if the management of such a farm be 
left to such a fluctuating body as a parish committee, in the case of 
their ceasing to attend, the undertaking would soon cease to florish ; 
and the business falling into the hands of persons less skilful or di- 
ligent, would generally become a source of jobbing and waste of 
the parish money. The sum necessary for the stocking a consider- 
able farm, and putting it in a productive state, would be large, and 
when levied would be severely felt by the parish, more especially 
by those occupiers whose leases might end, and their residence in 
the parish cease, long before any possible future benefit could accrue 
from the sdilienal and heavy rate which they would be called 
on to pay i the first instance. Such a measure would ultimately 
end in speculation and mismanagement of various kinds, and the 
final result would be an universal expression of dissatisfaction. 

It may, however, be superfluous to estimate the effect of success, 
when the expectation of general failure amounts to a moral certainty ; 
but could these farms answer for a time the most sanguine expec- 
tations, their population would soon become redundant. Other 
portions of land must be procured, until the whole country might 
pass under the management of parochial committees. It. might be 
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advisable for a workhouse to have a small portion of land, accord- 
ing to the provision of the act 22 Geo. ILI. c. 83, for maintaining 
a cow or cows, and to raise vegetables, especially potatoes, for its 
consumption, but not to exceed spade work ; and it might be pro- 
per also to have a sufficient space as playground for the children, 
who should not be suffered to mix with the neglected and vicious 
children of the parish. 

The fraudulent practice which has prevailed of giving reduced and 
insufficient wages to laborers in husbandry, and sending them to 
the poor rate for the remainder of the sum necessary for their sup- 
port, well deserves (as it has been) to be reprobated, and is altoge- 
ther unsupported by law. 

The 43d of Elizabeth enables the parish officers to bind out as 
apprentices the children of the poor; and this power was for a long 
time attended with great benefit in manufacturing, as well as in agri- 
cultural districts, but lately it has been very much disused in the 
latter. The farmers, with the same spirit of employing persons at 
low wages, and making up what is necessary for the relief of a fa- 
mily from the poor book, take children for short periods, as may be 
convenient to themselves, and often receive an allowance and cloth- 
ing from the parish for keeping such boys, whose work generally de- 
serves wages ;' and thus the intended benefit of interesting the mas- 
ter in educating the apprentice in habits of industry and good con- 
duct, for which very reason he is bound until he attains the age of 
twenty-one, is defeated. 

It therefore seems highly proper to give the magistrates a power 
to summon the parish officers to show cause why they neglect this 
essential part of their duty, and to oblige them todo what the law 
directs, m the same manner as they enforce other duties. ; 

It is highly objectionable to fix the price of labor generally: it 
would tend to check incitements to industry, and competitions of 
excellence, and it would be better to suffer wages to rise, than that 


* The farmers take boys from the workhouse such days when they may 

want them to drive plough, or on such insignificant work, for which they 
pay little, if they pay at all, and turn them loose at the end of the day, when 
they have done with them, to find their way home to the workhouse. Thus 
they constantly change their masters ; no person is particularly interested 
about them; consequently they learn little or nothing; their clothing is 
damaged ; and they have an opportunity of mixing with all the vicious and 
most disorderly children of the parish. : 
_ There seems to be some alteration necessary in respect tothe taxing par- 
ish children wearing livery, the same a8 regular servants: it is a great dis- 
couragement to receiving them, that they should be so rated : if they were 
exempted, it would be themeans of placing out a great number of children 
in advantageous service, who are now a burden to the parish, and in very 
may instances greatly neglected. 
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the present mode of relief should continue; yet several difficulties 
will occur. If the wages of a single man are to be equal to what is 
necessary to maintain a family, it would enable him, as it does gene- 
rally m manufacturing towns, to live an idle and dissolute life two 
or three days in the week. As long at least as the spirit of impro- 
vidence is fostered by the poor laws themselves, or by any injudi- 
cious temporary expedients that may be adopted preparatory to 
their eventual cessation, the laborer feels no stimulus to exertion and 
economy; all foresight and provision for the future maintenance of 
himself and family are rendered unnecessary through the false inter- 
pretation of the law, and the practice of the present day, which af- 
fords him assistance and support, on even the slightest emergence 
and pretence. 

A sudden and immediate abolition of the poor laws is impossible. 
Such a measure in our present state, and with our present habits, 
would be impolitic and severe. The progress to convalescence 
from a disorder so inveterate, and of so Jong continuance, must re- 
quire time, much care and caution, in the several stages. But the 
recovery, though slow, may surely be effected ; and when, from the 
correction of morals and bad habits, the operation of these laws 
can be with safety allowed to cease, the poor laborer would be 
urged to industry and economy: his premature marriage would be 
checked and prevented by the necessity of making a provision for 
his future family,* which must then be saved and laid up from the 
wages of the single man, from that superfluity which, under the 
present system, is squandered in idleness and vice. ‘That parliament 
may devise some means by which the system itself may gradually 
cease, is an object to be desired for the increase of human happiness, 
the melioration of the lower ranks, and the relief of the grievous 
pressure on the community, now created by it. 

The prevailing abuses have. brought the country to such a pass, 
and have so demoralised and vitiated a great proportion of the peo- 
ple, that, notwithstanding the ruinous expense incurred, the misery 
of the lower ranks is so far from being alleviated, that it is virtually 
created and extended by it. An attempt to amend the existing nu- 
merous, contradictory, inconsistent, and sometimes unintelligible 
laws relating to the poor, would prove impracticable and ineffectual : 
far better would it be to repeal the whole of them, and to form one 
comprehensive, clear, and consistent code, of which the two com- 
mittees, by their labors, have proved themselves fully capable ; at all 
events, it is indispensably necessary to define the powers of the ma- 


gistrates, of the parish officers, apd above all, of the country ves- 
tries. 


* Asin Scotland, and in all other countries. 
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Rise of wages in agricultural parishes must of course raise the 
price of the produce. Wages of manufacturers in general do not 
seem to require an increase, if we may judge from the circumstance 
which has already been alluded to in great manufacturing towns 
and districts, where they pass in idleness a considerable portion of 
every week, ‘ 

Many who discuss this subject, calculate on a supposition that 
workmen have nothing more to depend upon than merely daily pay ; 
whereas the greater part of work of all kinds is done by measure, 
by which more than daily wages is gained: much also is gained by 
the extra wages allowed during the harvest months; neither are the 
earnings of the wife and children often brought’to the account ; so 
that the mass of the country certainly does not exist on the stinted 
allowance of such calculators. 

Our excellent institutions of friendly societies, benefit clubs, and 
saving banks, are contravened by the facility with which relief is 
granted to all who clamorously seek it. It is common to receive 
in answer when any of these institutions are recommended, “‘ Why 
should we subscribe, when the parish is obliged to provide for us 
and our families?” and it clearly appears that benefit clubs have 
declined in consequence of the dependence of the pauper on the 
poor rate. 


There are few, however, who have not x sense of the impof- 


tance of saving banks, and who are not fully aware how powerful 
and useful an engine they might become, if generally introduced. 
No measure would more tend to restore the improvements of 
moral feeling, would more promote the spirit of providence, indus- 
try, and independence, which is now almost lost, and secure the hap- 
piness and comfort of the individuals, and the prosperity of the 
state. If, from observing the enormous amount raised annually 
for the poor, there be those who doubt the possibility of any ef- 
fectual relief from saving banks, the following calculation, perhaps, 
may satisfy them: ‘ At this*time the poor rates of Birmingham 
amount to near 60,000/. per annum, and relieve 28,000 persons. 
This immense sum divided does not give 10d. per head weekly, 
nor more than 2/. pec head per annum.” ‘This proves by what 
an easy rate the laborers might relieve themselves more satisfac- 
torily than they can be relieved by charity. 

The suggestion, that none should receive relief but those who 
subscribe to a parochial fund, is impracticable: the parish would 
become responsible to a great number of impoverished contributors, 


* It is notorious that the late lowering of wages in manufacturing districts, 
obliges the manufacturers to work six days in the week, so that they have 
neither time nor money to dissipate in idleness. 
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who would immediately claim relief, and it would be found impos- 
sible, in the present state of things, to resist the usual pleas and 
claims for relief from others. Nor can any man wish to refuse to 
the poor proper relief, particularly the most useful and best of all 
medical assistance. 

It is obvious that the foregoing Observations are principally 
applicable to agricultural parishes, but not equally so to great 
towns and manufacturing districts, which may perhaps be better 
regulated by their local acts. It seems reasonable, that commercial 
towns and districts should be rated to the support of the popula- 
tion they have created for their own uses: the expense should not 
be thrown on agricultural parishes.’ 

It has been already observed, that no documents of the kind 
have ever afforded more general satisfaction than the Reports of 
the Committees of both Houses of Parliament; and it is to be 
hoped that the admirable good sense and the perfect knowledge of 
the subject displayed in them, will prepare the country for measures 
of the utmost importance and necessity. 

The imperfect intelligence that had before been shown on the 
subject, furnished little hope or expectation to those who felt and 
saw the mischief that was daily increasing and impending, that 
such a luminous summary would so soon appear, replete with ex- 
cellent propositions, observations, principles, and suggestions, which 
may lay the foundation of some great measure that will rescue us 
from our present difficulties. 

The work, however, is arduous, and cannot be accomplished at 

once ; but if the business is undertaken with firmness, and a gradual 
preparation for the change is made, it cannot be now doubted that 
some better system may eventually be established. 
_ The committees have still farther displayed their good judgment* 
in not hurrying forward, or immediately proposing any precise 
measure to be adopted. There remains not a question that the 
Reports will encourage and promote various suggestions and use- 
ful observations, that will elucidate and enlighten still farther this 
great, important, and interesting subject. 


* The owners of houses and lands in commercial towns and districts re- 
ceive extraordinary rents, &c. a great proportion of which is for convenience, 
and much beyond the intrinsic value of the thing supplied. 


* Every intelligent person who has attended to the subject will most heart- 
ily acknowledge with gratitude and thanks, the eminent services of the mem- 
bers of the two committees, especially of Mr. Sturges Bourne, who so ably 
ey ss in the Committee of the House of Commons; and it is earnestly to 

hoped, that in the ensuing sessions the country will have the advantage 
of a continuance of their meritorious and highly important labors. 
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Tue following Essay has been the hasty production of a very few 
hours, stolen from the pursuit of other studies, and is published for 
the sOLE PURPOSE of renewing in the public mind the considera- 
tion of a most important subject, to which the attention of the Le- 
gislature and of the Country will be more seriously invited, in the 
course of the present Session. The singleness of my object, and 
the obvious necessity of anticipating the discussions on this subject 

ad in Parliament, will, I trust, induce those who may honor these 
pages with their perusal, to treat with indulgent liberality, the inac- 
curacies of which haste is necessarily generative. 
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Tuenre is no branch of civil policy wherein modern wisdom has 
been more successful, in discovering and correcting erroneous prin- 
ciples, than in that which relates to political economy. ‘The work 
of improvement however, though progressive, has been slow; for 
human nature is so essentially the slave of habit, and so tenacious 
of long-cherished opinions, that even a conviction of their having 
been founded in error, does not always induce the mind to resign 
without reluctance, prejudices with which it has been long familiar. 
National jealousies and individual interests have also conspired to 
prolong the existence of certain notions equally inconsistent with 
sound reason and universal prosperity, while others are not unfre- 
quently continued in action from the timidity of legislators, to inter- 
fere with systems that have in some degree insensibly entwined and 
connected themselves with the whole frame and texture of society. 

It is to the last of these considerations, that | am disposed to 
attribute the unwillingness manifested by the House of Commons, 
during two successive sessions of parliament, to entertain even in 
discussion the proposition for repealing the laws, that profess to re- 
gulate the interest of money in this kingdom. During the last ses- 
sion, the bill introduced by Mr. Serjeant Onslow for that purpose, 
advanced by a kind of tacit compromise as far as to the report of 
the committee ; but with the exception of a few general and desul- 
tory observations, the great principle of the measure was kept at an 
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awful and disheartening distance, and while al] seemed conscious of 
the necessity or advantages of a discussion, no member appeared 
willing to commence it. Caution is the characteristic of represen- 
tative assemblies, and even those members who approved of the 
principle of the learned Serjeant’s bill, and whose opinion in favor 
of the measure ought, from their official rank, to be entitled to 
the highest respect, seemed, however, well pleased to have the 
question postponed for future consideration. ‘The time, they said, 
had not yet arrived for effecting so mighty a change in the general 
economy of the state. ‘The country was not prepared to entertain 
it, and even the prejudices of the people were entitled to respect. 

I am willing in candor to allow a certain weight to the propri- 
ety of these objections, and it is therefore, that I have undertaken 
a review of this important question, being convinced that nothing 
can tend so effectually to shake their validity, as the promotion of 
a fair and liberal discussion. A long practice wherein the Usury 
Laws have been enforced with more than ordimary strictness, be- 
cause their pressure and influence had been universally and constant- 
ly felt, has linked them with the concerns and interests of number- 
less individuals. The negociations of commerce, the transfers of 
property, have for ages been regulated in this country, with a secret 
or direct reference to their existence, and they may be fairly ex- 
cused who apprehend some danger from their incautious and sudden 
removal. 

These fears will, I trust, on further inquiry, be found either wholly 
chimerical, or not justified to the extent of their present influence. 
There is, howeyer, another class of opponents to Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow’s bill, who will not stoop to any compromising, but con- 
demn the measure in toto, as a means of legalising fraud, rapine and 
oppression, of exposing the thoughtless and the prodigal to the 
schemes of speculative avarice, and of throwing the capital of the 
country into the hands of — and projectors; who think 
that it would subject the public to the inconvenience of great and 
sudden variations in the money market, and thereby shake the secu- 
rity and stability of all money transactions, and finally on important 
emergencies, it would essentially impede the advantageous facility 
now enjoyed by government, of raising supplies necessary for the 
service of the state. How far these several objections are consis- 
tent with sound reasoning, the recognised principles of political 
economy, the advantages of individuals, and the general good of so- 
ciety, it shall be my endeavour, in the following pages, to examine. 

In undertaking to question the propriety of the Usury Laws, and 
to combat prejudices almost consecrated by time, and apparently 
justified by the undeviating practice of ages, and the concurrent 
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opinions of almost every country, it will be expedient to ascertain 
the sources of their origin, and the circumstances of society that 
gave them birth. We shall thence be enabled to judge of the 
spirit in which they were framed, and to estimate the degree of re- 
spect that is due to their boasted attribute of antiquity. 

That every individual in the community is entitled to the full en- 
joyment of his property, by whatever means honestly acquired, or 
of whatever species consisting, seems, in its abstract shape, to be 
a proposition wholly incontrovertible. It would seem to be the 
essential basis of society; and whenever a right so necessary to our 
enjoyment of civil liberty, is capriciously withheld, to the injury of 
individuals in a state, no law can change the character of the mea- 
sure, nor divest it of its moral injustice. Legislators, hawever, 
have in all ages and in every country, evinced a mischievous passion 
for regulating and controlling the concerns of private property, and 
of directing and influencing the conduct of individuals. “ ‘Tower- 
ing in pride of place,” and elated by an overweening confidence in 
their own abilities, they presumptuously arrogate a species of omni- 
science, and without reflecting on the varying circumstances of hu- 
man life, on the conflicting principles that fluence society, and 
the numberless modifications of human character, venture to dictate 
one uniform course of action, to which every occurrence must be 
adapted. ‘They err most widely in their ideas of what might tend to 
promote the general prosperity, who think that this professed object 
of all government is inconsistent with the indulgence of individual ca- 
price, devising and seeking after the means of individual benefit. 
From habits and local circumstances, every man of ordinary under- 
standing is a much better judge, than any minister or council, of 
what will promote his own good ; and as society in general is made 
up of individuals, so does the aggregate good consist of the united 
sums of individual advantage. 

But in no instance has this passion for iuterference been more ma- 
nifest, than in the laws relating to the use, transfer and value, of 
money. Every other species of property was comparatively unre- 
stricted ; but money, since the earliest records of society, has ever 
been the peculiar object of legislative attention. A man might dié- 
pose of his fields, corns, houses and cattle, at his discretion, with- 
in the immediate limits of his own country; no dictate of law, or 
suggestion of conscience, officiously interposed to prevent him from 
turning them to his best advantage; but the moment that his pro- 
perty, by any operation of barter was converted into gold or silver, 
all the terrors of human legislation, aided by a false interpretation of 
more sacred laws, were instantly arrayed against him, lest it might, 
in that proscribed shape, become equally beneficial. 
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No satisfactory reason could, I think, be given for drawing this 
distinction between money and every other species of property—be- 
tween the sign and the thing represented—although it has been re- 
cognised in almost every country in Europe. It has been some- 
times, though incorrectly, attributed to the Mosaic law, concern- 
ing usury," which was also long considered as the foundation of the 
general ecclesiastical ordinance that existed in darker ages, against 
taking any interest for money. ‘The law of Moses, however, nei- 
ther makes such a vain distinction, nor utters a prohibition so gene- 
ral. It forbids the Jews to lend upon usury to a “ brother,” (mean- 
ing thereby any of the children of Israel,) not money alone, but 
* victuals, and any thing that is lent upon usury ;” but at the same 
time authorises, in the most distinct terms, the taking of usury, 
which is but another name for interest, in their dealings with “ stran- 
gers.” Moses, therefore, stands exculpated from all the absurd 
and mischievous principles imposed on society, under the sacred au- 
thority of his name, and the distinction, together with the limita- 
tions on the interest of money, must be sought in other and far less 
reputable sources. 

Iu countries not engaged in commercial pursuits, and even in 
those ages when only a partial and restricted mtercourse was allow- 
ed between nations, money could have been known in no other light 
than merely asa circulating medium, or a means of facilitating bar- 
ter. In such a state of society, and to minds unenlarged by the 
liberal views of an extended commerce, it might naturally seem to 
bear a character essentially distinct from that of a marketable com- 
modity, of which the value was to depend upon the amount of the 
supply, the extent of the demand, the profits of the employment, 
or the wants of the purchaser. Impressed with the belief that its 
value was merely factitious and artificial, such a community might 
proceed to frame laws to ascertain aud regulate it ; and imagining it 
to be a creature of their own caprice, might vainly hope to train it 
to their will. Such adelusionmust be found particularly fascinat- 
ing when it tended to gratify some prevailing passion of the legis- 
lators. It would no doubt be found a very difficult, nay hopeless 
task, to endeavour to dissuade those who wanted money from exer- 
cising any power they might possess in reducing ils value, nor 
would they allow much weight to any reasonings that might tend to 
invalidate their darling right. Improvident people might very natu- 
rally exclaim against their more wealthy feilow-citizens for not lend- 
ing them money at little or no remuneration ; nor should we be sur- 
prised that sucha people, possessed of legislative power, should, in 


* Deuteronomy, chap. xxiii. ver. 19, 20. 
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their sovereign capacity, enact laws for limiting the rate of inte- 
rest. 

Such considerations might afford a satisfactory reason for the enact- 
ment of usury laws in popular states, where temporary conveni- 
ence is the sole principle of action, without attributing to the legis- 
lators much political foresight, or very profound thoughts on the ex- 
pediency of such measures ;—nay, on the contrary, they must evi- 
dently justify a suspicion of their prudence. Unfortunately for the 
usury laws, it is among such societies, and on such principles 
founded, that we first find any distinct record of their existence. In 
ancient Rome the usury laws, in concert with the cognate measures 
of Agrarian laws, and suppression of debts, formed the incessant 
subjects of clamor and dispute between the senate and the people ; 
and we find from Livy, that whenever a tribune was desirous of ren- 
dering himself particularly acceptable to the latter, he proposed 
either an abolition of debts, or a reduction of interest, until at length, 
after many hard struggles, in which the rate had been successively 
brought down from twelve per cent. to six, and three, interest or 
usury, which were synonymous, was in the year U. C. 413, by law 
entirely abolished.* 

If law then could avail any thing towards repressing the mischief 
of usury, the point had been here decided; but as in every socie- 
ty there will be found persons requiring to borrow, and very. few 
willing to lend, on the mere motion of friendship or charity, with- 
out compensation for the inconvenience or risk of parting with their 
money, this law was soon felt extremely irksome, and principally 
by those whom it affected to serve. Means therefore were readily 
devised for evading it, though attended with some danger, which, 
with the necessity of resorting to underhand projects and indirect 
measures, gave a fictitious value to money, and usury florished more 
than ever.2, We find from Cicero’s letters to Atticus, that Bru- 
tus—the virtuous Brutus, lent money to the people of Salamis, 
under a fictitious name, to meet the provisions of the Gabinian law, 
at forty-eight per cent., and that Pompey lent King Ariobarzanes 
six hundred talents, for which he was to be remunerated by an inte- 
rest of thirty-three Attic talents every thirty days, or at something 
about sixty per cent. ‘These incidents, which are not mentioned as 
occurrences of a very extraordinary nature, will afford us some idea 
of the efficacy of laws for keeping down the value of money, and of 
the exorbitant rate of interest, extorted by the capitalists at Rome 
in their underhand pecuniary transactions. 


" Tit, Liv. Lib. 7. and Taciti Annal. Lib. 6. 
2 Tacit. Tit. Liv. ie 
VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXV. 
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Effects precisely similar have in more modern times been found 
to flow from similar laws, in whatever countries an illiberal policy 
or false notions of religion had brought them into existence. Du- 
ring the early and middle ages of Christianity, the churchmen, mis- 
led by the meteor gleam of superstition, or actuated by the delu- 
sive witchery of a self-denying spirit, propounded certain scruples 
of conscience concerning the moral rectitude of looking after the 
means of worldly prosperity, of converting present wealth to pur- 
poses of future gain; and assisted by an erroneous interpretation 
of that passage of the Mosaic law already mentioned, and a quaint, 
unmeaning apophthegm of Aristotle, respecting the barrenness of 
money, they especially denounced the taking of any interest what- 
ever. Such sentiments, independent of the veneration in which 
every oracle of the church was at that period held, even unques- 
tioned, by all good Catholics, were particularly acceptable to the 
princes and feudal barons of Europe, who, despising every profes- 
sion save that of arms, held commerce in peculiar contempt, and 
regarded merchants, who were the only capitalists, as persons 
formed for no purpose but that of being plundered at their high dis- 
cretion. By a singular coincidence, the early Moslem doctors pro- 
pounded similar notions, and, as in Christendom, the power of the 
law supported the principles of the sanctuary. Among the Moham- 
medans these laws still exist in their original strength, and with 
them the most unbounded usury ;' but fortunately in Christendom, 
they partly yielded to the force of commerce and the light of supe- 
rior wisdom. A relic indeed was suffered to remain, which has 
become inveterate by time, and has acquired from long usage a kind 
of prescriptive sanctity, asin the human character we find our early 
frailties become at length our favorite passions, most cherished by 
the fond and credulous possessor, who, in despite of reason, the 
admonitions of friendship, and the harshness of rebuke, still perse- 
veres and calls them virtues. 

The cause of this ultimate diversity between the practice of the 
eastern and western worlds, can be traced only in the different pur- 
suits of the respective people. While they each continued nations 
of soldiers, or mere agriculturists, or slaves, the many holding their 
property by the precarious title of the will of the few, the occasion- 
al necessities of individuals were not of a description to cause the 
pressure of the laws forbidding usury to be felt as a general griev- 
ance; but, as commerce arose, the demands for capital became 
more frequent, and the impolicy and hardships of the usury laws 
were proportionably manifest. A few cities of Italy were the con- 


* Montesquieu, chap. xix. book 22. 
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fined sphere of its early operations, and as from them it extended 
itself throughout Europe ; its influence was discernible in the im- 
proved condition of every people, and in the altered tone of the 
political state of all Christendom. 

We now read with an astonishment bordering on incredulity, 
that, on the revival of commerce, capital was secretly borrowed by 
Italian merchants for commercial purposes at the enormous interest 
of forty per cent. The profits of stock, or of the employment of 
money, must have been wonderfully great, when so large a premi- 
um was given for the use of it. On the revival of commerce ca- 
pital was in the hands of few, and consequently in trade there could 
have been but little competition; it therefore to a certain extent 
might be regarded as a monopoly. The commerce carried on by 
the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians, with the east, was like the first 
opening of a rich vein of virgin gold, or rather seemed to realise 
the vision of alchymy, and in their hands converted into gold all 
meaner substances. The flattering hopes inspired by successful 
enterprise, created a greater competition among the borrowers than 
the lenders; which, aided by religious scruples and the restraints 
of law, ensured the triumph of secret usury. The only industrious 
persons at that time in Europe were the Jews, who consequently 
were the principal or only capitalists. ‘They were marked out by 
the prejudices of fanaticism as objects for “the slow moving finger 
of scorn to point at;” and by a general proscription were in some 
measure compelled to merit the infamy that was indiscriminately 
affixed to their character. They suffered nothing in public estima- 
tion by undertaking those professions and practices, at which men 
of good repute in society would have spurned ; and in becoming 
the general money-lenders of Europe, retorted upon their persecut- 
ors by severely taxing the wants of individuals. From the nature 
of their pecuniary transactions, they avoided the light, and “ being 
done in a corner,” avarice and fraud were not restrained by the cor- 
rective eye of public observation. ‘The amount of the interest 
they extorted was therefore compounded of the profits of stock, of 
a compensation for the inconvenience and risk of lending their mo- 
ney upon the insecure title of private credit, or personal honor, 
together with a bribe for encountering the danger and undergoing 
the infamy, as it was reputed, of the whole transaction ; and among 
these component parts we may fairly calculate, that the two latter 
were esteemed the most prominent, and were indeed the items 
that swelled the account to its enormous magnitude, 

This extravagant rate of interest, however, prevented the exten- 
sion of trade, and thereby retarded the progress of society. The 
cause could not fail among practical commercial people of being 
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soon discovered ; and as Lord Bacon remarks, that “ it is better to 
mitigate usury by declaration than to suffer it to rage by conni- 
vance ;” the usury laws were at length permitted to relax their vi- 
gor. ‘The example seeme to have been set by James I. of Arra- 
gon, who, about the middle of the thirteenth century, premitted a 
yremium of 18 per cent.to be taken for money within his kingdom. 
This was followed in 1511, by Philip IV. of France, who issued 
a royal ordinance, fixing 20 per cent. as the rate of interest that 
might be exacted at the fairs of Champagne. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Charles V. established the rate of interest in his dominions in 
the Netherlands at 12 per cent.; but this appears to have been too 
low; for Guicciardini mentions that much higher interest had been 
subsequently exacted there in the same secret and indirect manner 
as had been previously.practised ; so that a partial relaxation of the 
total prohibition was attended with no good effects. In the same 
century we find the parliament of England, under the auspices of 
Henry VIII. fixing the rate of interest at 10 per cent., which was 
the first relaxation of the laws that took place in this kingdom. 
Here perhaps some persons will exclaim that a rate of interest so 
exorbitant must prove an insuperable bar to the employment of 
capital in merchandise, manufacture or agriculture. To which I 
answer, that the establishment of a maximum does not imply the 
necessity of its bemg also a minimum, nor prevent the formation 
of pecuniary contracts at a much lower rate; that the value of mo- 
ney must depend upon the quantity of disposable capital in the mar- 
ket, upon the competition of the proprietors, the profits of stock, 
and the nature of security ; and that if this value thus estimated 
can be legally, publicly and reputably acquired, the premium upon 
lending it, on the rate of interest, must of necessity be much less 
than when to the same considerations were also added, those of 
compensation for the loss of character, and the danger of ultimate 
forfeiture, should the borrower become an informer. 

From the first relaxation of the usury laws, the process of legis- 
lation has been similar in every country in Europe, and we find the 
legal rate of interest gradually and uniformly lessening in propor- 
tion to the decrease in the market rate of the value of money, which 
from its nature of course followed that of the profits of employing 
capital. In England the act 37 of Henry VIII. had fixed 
ten per cent. as the legal rate of interest. In the reign of his son 
and successor Edward VI. the fanatical opinions of his parliament 
prohibited the taking of interest altogether. ‘ This prohibition, how- 
ever,” says Dr. Adam Smith, “like all others of the same kind, is 
said to have produced no effect, and probably rather increased than 
diminished the evil of usury.” The prohibition seems to have con- 
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tinued in force during the reign of Queen Mary ; but the statute of 
Henry VIII. was revived by the thirteenth of Elizabeth, and ten per 
cent. was again established as the lawful interest. This was reduced 
to eight per cent. by the twenty-first of James, to six soon after the 
restoration of Charles II., and again to five by the twelfth of Queen 
Anne. It would be unnecessary to trace the process in other coun- 
tries; it is sufficient to observe, generally, that it has been for the 
most part similar to what las taken place in England. On the several 
reductions in England, Dr. Adam Smith, in bis inestimable treatise on 
the Wealth of Nations, remarks, that “ all these different statutory re- 
gulations seem to have been made with great propriety. They seem 
to have followed, and not to have gone before the market rate of inter- 
est, or the rate at which people of good credit generally borrowed ;” 
and in the subsequent paragraph he adds, that “ since the time of 
Henry VIII. the profits of stock have been continually diminishing.” 

On this passage [ may with great humility be permitted to ob- 
serve, that this species of legislation, which, under the pretence of 
preventing usury, merely waited on the diminishing profits of stock, 
and the necessary decrease in the value and market interest of mo- 
ney, seem to have been ludicrously unnecessary. ‘ These statu- 
tory regulations made with” such “ great propriety,” do not pretend 
to regulate the market, or to decrease the rate of interest; they 
merely follow at an humble distance, rather observing the retreat 
of the enemy than attempting to press it, and unable on any sudden 
revulsion to withstand the violence or skill of the attack. They 
appear like an attempt on the part of the legislature to return as 
nearly as possible to. the original total prohibition; and as no 
doubt can now be entertained of the absurdity and impolicy of such 
a state of things, every step towards its attainment must proportion- 
ably share the character of the result. Should this legal rate exceed 
that in the market, the laws permitting it are manifestly useless ; 
and should it on the contrary be lower than that of the market, 
which must ever be reguiated by the profits of stock, such laws must 
operate to the same extent as if they contained a total prohibition, 
and by rendering pecuniary transactions secret, must give an impulse 
to usury of the most objectionable nature. 

How then could the repeal of these very obsequious laws afford 
a more liberal indulgence to the schemes of corrupt money-lenders, 
than they might enjoy under the present system, or how could it 
be supposed, in the words of those who oppose Mr. Serjeant Ons- 
low’s bill, to “ legalise fraud, rapine, and oppression ?” Such an 
assertion can be supported only on the supposition that laws are of 
sufficient power to regulate and restrict the value of money; and 
that “fraud, rapine, and oppression,” are never committed under 
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* the present laws because of the protection they afford to ignorance 
and simplicity. The first supposition is contradicted by the voice of 
history, by the experience of the passing hour, by the very nature 
of money itself, which is of too subtle a quality to endure the re- 
straints of municipal policy ; and the second is if possible even less 
tenable. With equal experience to evince its futility, it militates 
against the degrading conviction it is impossible to escape, that the 
seeds of evil are sown so deeply in the human mind, or in the rank 
soil of the common habits of society, a3 to ensure the Juxuriance of 
vice, while the passions that foster it remain unextinguished. Sim- 
plicity and ignorance ever were and ever will be the dupes of su- 
perior craft, from whose toils no law can in the present state of so- 
ciety ever hope to save them. Notwithstanding the boasted 
strength of our usury laws, which Sir Edward Coke declares no 
man could ever hope to violate with impunity, nothing has been 
more easy for modern ingenuity than to devise means to evade them. 
Private honor has been marshalled against them, thus bringing 
back usury to the original state of total prohibition; imsurances, 
bargains and sales, mortgages, annuities, transfers of merchandise at 
an enormous price, to be repurchased at a lesser, letting the dif- 
ference be the amount of the usury required, are among the easy 
devices now in full practice for destroying their force, as far as the 
advantages of the usurer are concerned, while the borrower by 
such indirect dealings is subjected to the most ruinous and oppressive 
burdens. Shoulda gentleman possessed of real property find him- 
self in immediate want of a sum of money for the purposes of 
agriculture, the paymentof anincumbrance, the settlement of children 
in life, or any other equally interesting and pressing object, he offers 
good security to a capitalist for a temporary accommodation of 
this sum at the legal rate of interest. From the state of the public 
funds, from the profits of commerce, or many other circumstances, 
stock probably has risen in value one or two per cent. higher. He 
is willing to meet the advance in the market, but in consequence 
of the strict severity of the usury laws, he can meet .no respect- 
able capitalist who would compromise his own honor or his safety 
by acting in opposition to their provisions. ‘These laws he is told 
are framed to protect him from fraud and oppression ; but in the 
mean time he will be compelled by their cruel kindness to sell or 
mortgage his property to a ruinous disadvantage Should he from 
necessity or mexperience apply to professed usurers of blasted 
reputation ; with such persons business must be transacted in secret, 
no eye being present to detect the grossness of their impositions, 
nor ear to catch the whisperings of their avarice; in this case, 
if he chance to be unpractised in the ways of the world, how 
can the law protect his simplicity? will he bring his action of 

usury? The laws cannot rescind a legal assignment, when the 
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only question is the exact sufficiency of the consideration; nor - 
can it disencumber an estate of annuities for lives, granted 
with the necessary legal precision. The artifices of secret 
usury long practised in such scenes, have been not unfrequently found 
too strong for the courts of justice; they are aided by the anxious 
necessities of the borrower, who is compelled by the usury laws 
to fling himself into the haunts of fraud and avarice ; they are fram- 
ed by the caution of experience opposed to the thoughtlessness of 
youth, by the combined cunning of partners in the deceit who are 
to share its profits, against the indifference or ignorance of an indi- 
vidual borrower, who acts with necessity as his adviser, and who 
is thrown off his guard by the tempting bait of the much-wished- 
for money. It is idle then, with such facilities to deceive with im- 
punity, to talk of the usury laws as affording any protection to the 
mconsiderate or weak. ‘Their framers and supporters seem so ar- 
dently anxious for the preservation of youth and inexperience from 
one obvious evil, that they have overlooked the thousand ills of 
much greater magnitude that beset them on every quarter. To 
complete their purpose, they should have seta price upon every 
man’s property, and upon every article of use or luxury, which a 
man might have occasion to purchase. Their prohibition respect- 
ing the borrowing of money at a certain rate, under pretence of 
protecting a man from fraud and avarice, is perfectly nugatory un- 
less they proceed a step further, and prevent him from selling his 
property, or from charging it with mortgages and annuities. The 
have stopped one hole in the sieve, while the water passes through 
a thousand others. 

Such is the nature of the protection that is in reality to be found 
in the present usury laws of this country. In the event of their 
repeal, let us see how the matter would stand. The capitalist in- 
deed may in that case demand whatever sum he pleases for the use 
of his money ; but in this country, or to make the argument more 
general, in this age, when capital has been so wonderfully accumu- 
lated, and so easily transferred from one country to another, there 
will be no other capitalists in the market equally willing to dispose 
of their property to the best advantage. Capital then becomes a 
direct article of trade, whereof the value must be proportionate to 
the supply and the demand, and be restrained by the competition of 
the holders. We may trust to the ordinary discretion of any indi- 
vidual requiring to borrow money, that he will not give a higher 
price for the article to one proprietor than that for which another 
will be ready to accommodate him ; and this price must ultimately 
be regulated by the profits generally to be derived from the employ- 
ment of money. 
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Indeexl among commercial men and capitalists, or, technically 
speaking, in the money market, the price of money, or the rate of 
interest, can be ascertained as accurately as the price of any other 
article of trade. But there is also in the value of money somethin 
that renders a free trade in it as an article of commerce, less liable 
to exception than almost any other commodity whatever, namely, its 
singleness of quality, which, in offering it for hire, prevents the pos- 
sibility of deception. In houses, or manufactures, or cattle, or corn, 
an article of inferior value might be palmed upon an ignorant or sim- 

le person at the price of the best; but in money such an imposition 
is impossible. Its price can never be unknown to any person who 
takes the trouble of inquiry; like that of the public funds, it may 
vary with the circumstances of trade, but never suddenly or to a 
great extent; but like them too it might by obvious means be com- 
municated to every part of the empire, and by the facility of com- 
mercial correspondence, preserve something of an equality even at 
the remotest extremities. 

By removing the restrictions we might naturally expect, that no 
inconsiderable part of the money trade would fall into the hands of 
respectable individuals; nor can we overlook the probability, that the 
conduct of all persons engaged in it would be essentially corrected 
by the necessary publicity of their proceedings, on which their rivals, 
their competitors, and the public at large, would be enabled to pass 
their judgment. Indeed no small part of the mischief that has ever 
attended usury in its worst acceptation, arose from the privacy of 
all its transactions. The scrutiny of public observation being remov- 
ed, there was no regard for public opinion to correct the gross- 
ness of oppressive fraud ; and the persons deceived, either from the 
nature of their engagement, could not punish their oppressors, or 
from a sense of false shame, would not make known the transaction 
lest they should expose themselves to the derision of the world, as 
having committed themselves to sharpers without possessing the 
wit to protect their properties. 

So far then are the usury laws from protecting simplicity or 
ignorance against the devices of avarice or fraud, that they only act 
the part of traitors, and under the guise of friendship betray them 
into the toils of the enemy; and under the pretence of saving a man 
from the ruinous consequences of his own prodigality, merely com- 
pel him to change his route, and accelerate his progress through one 
more expensive and circuitous. Should they succeed in prevent- 
ing him from borrowing, they cannot prevent him from selling 
every thing he possesses, no matter with what inconvenience and 
disadvantage, and probably will realise Lord Bacon’s remark, that 
** Usury doth but gnaw, while bad markets swallow it up.” These 
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considerations might also allay the fears expressed by those who 
oppose the measure of a repeal, lest the capital of the country 
should, from an easy“access to the money market, fall into the hands 
of prodigals and projectors, who would dissipate it in extravagance 
or fruitless expedients. This argument in favor of an established 
rate of interest derives its origin from Adam Smith, who in bis 
Wealth of Nations, (Vol. IL. p. 121.) speaking in favor of a mazi- 
mum, says, “ if the legalrate of interest in Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, was fixed so high as eight or ten per cent., the greater part of 
the money which was to be lent, would be lent to prodigals and pro- 
jectors, who alone would be willing to give this high interest.” 
This opinion, proceeding from such high authority as that of Adam 
Smith, to whose enlarged views of policy society is so much indebted, 
was calculated to make a deep impression upon the public mind, 
particularly as it was quite in unison with the prevailing prejudices 
of the great majority of society. 

But its principle and tendency are so diametrically opposed to 
the whole spirit of his work, many passages of which indeed almost 
in direct terms contradict it, as to induce a suspicion that the sen- 
tence had crept in without his concurrence. 1 shall not here dwell 
upon the manifest injustice of his classing projectors with prodigals, 
and thus taunting them as pernicious members of society, nor upon 
the impolicy of laying an interdict on commercial or other specula- 
tion, which would be synonymous with interrupting the progress of 
national prosperity. But admitting its propriety to the utmost ex- 
tent, let us consider how far the access of these proscribed and dan- 
gerous characters to the money market, would be facilitated by a 
repeal of the laws that affect to regulate the rate of interest. 
Should the projector or the prodigal be a man of fortune, and so 
enamured of his project or extravagance as to persevere in it In 
despite of the suggestions of prudence, we have already seen that 
the existing laws cannot prevent him from raising money for the 
indulgence of his propensities, by selling, mortgaging, or otherwise 
charging his property. But should he be devoid of the means of 
affording security to the lender, what capitalist will be tempted, by 
even an extravagant rate of interest, to hazard the safety of the prin- 
cipal ? Monied men are not often found very deficient in ordinary 
prudence, or extremely ready to entrust their property to men of 
little credit, so that the legislature may safely relax its generous care 
for their concerns, and confidently trust to their general discretion 
for the protection of their own money. On this point it is highly 
satisfactory to have an opinion of Adam Smith himself, and one 
that is consistent with the general tenor of his writings, to support 
au argument in opposition to another, wherein he seems to have 
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forgotten his own principles. ‘The quotation refers to prodigals 
only, but it must necessarily embrace the kind of projectors with 
whom prodigals are associated : “ the man, he says, who borrows 
in order to spend will soon be ruined, and he who lends to him will 
generally have occasion to repent of his folly. To borrow or to 
lend for such a purpose, therefore, is, in all cases where gross usury 
is out of the question, contrary to the interests of both parties; and 
though it no doubt happens sometimes, that people do both the one 
and the other, yet from the regard that all men have to their own in- 
terest, we may be assured that it cannot happen so very frequently 
as we are sometimes apt toimagine. Ask any rich man of common 
prudence, to which of the two sorts of people he has lent the greater 
part of his stock, to those who he thinks will employ it profitably, 
or to those who will spend it idly, and he will laugh at you for pro- 
posing the question. Even among borrowers, therefore, not the 
people in the world most famous for frugality, the number of the 
frugal and industrious surpasses considerably that of the prodigal 
and idle.” If then a projector or a prodigal, generally speaking, 
should, from the apprehensions of momed men, encounter difficulties 
in procuring pecuniary accommodation, what chance of being pro- 
vided could he entertain who is altogether without means of offering 
security for his loan? In the sentence already quoted it is indeed 
suggested, thatthe hopes of great interest mightinduce some capitalist 
to meet his wishes; but let it be observed, that the greatness of the 
interest tends only to render the payment of the principal more 
doubtful, and that should any capitalist be thereby induced to ha- 
zard his money, in some project, he in fact becomes the projector 
and speculator over whose conduct even the present laws do not 
pretend to arrogate the slightest control. 

The latter case, however, of a borrower not possessed of the 
means of offering security for the loan of money, ought in fairness 
to be excluded from the consideration of his question. To such 
a person it matters little what laws respecting the rate of interest 
are in existence, he can never be within the contemplation of any. 
His object can be obtained solely by his own address, or through 
the friendship of others, and these means must be equally operative 
under every system. But where a man is capable of giving secur- 
ity for a loan sufficient to satisfy the cautious doubts of the lender, 
I cannot imagine how the terms of his agreement could possibly be 
affected by the circumstance of his being either a prodigal or a pro- 
jector. If the lender be satisfied, he will hardly give himself any 
trouble to inquire about the manner in which the borrower intends 
to employ his money. At all events, the real intention might be 
easily concealed, and in such a case even a prodigal, the most re- 
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solutely bent on self ruin, or a projector the most desperate in his 
designs, might, if possessed of good security, enter the market with- 
‘out encountering, in consequence of his character, any opposition 
to the gratification of his wishes. 

The protection of simplicity or ignorance from the fraudulent de- 
signs of deeper cunning, seems, however, a legitimate and even a 
feasible object of the legislature, in comparison with that it prof- 
fers to the spendthrifts to save them from the consequences of their 
own extravagance and folly. ‘The ruin of an individual even by his 
own acts, is undoubtedly a circumstance to be lamented ; but vain 
would be the presumption of a ruler who could hope by any ge- 
neral laws to prevent such an occurrence. Ina free country the 
subject could not be placed in a state of pupillage, nor could any 
prudent governmeut thinkof imposing limits to individual expendi- 
ture. Montesquieu speaks of the necessity of having sumptuary 
laws in democracies, but could he devise the means of enforcing 
them; Every individual must of necessity be the best judge of the 
most proper means of regulating his private concerns, as he will 
ever be found the best guardian of his own property. I feel hap- 
py in being again enabled to refer the support of this opinion to the 
same high authority as before ; for I find no writer more decidedly 
hostile to every interference on the part of the government in the 
management of private affairs, than Dr. Smith. “ It is the highest 
impertinence and presumption,” says that enlightened politician, 
“in kings and ministers to pretend to watch over the economy of 
private people. They are themselves always, and without any ex- 
ception, the greatest spendthrifts in the society. Let them look well 
after their own expense, and they may safely trust private people 
with theirs: if their own extravagance does not ruin the state, that 
of their subjects never will.” (Page 106. Vol. Il.) And again 
he says, (page 243.) “the statesman who would attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they would employ their capital, 
would not only load himself with a most unnecessary attention, but 
assume an authority which could safely be trusted not only to no 
single person, but to no council or senate whatever ; and which would 
no where be so dangerous as in the hands of a man who had folly 
and presumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it.” 

But why should projectors be thus invidiously distinguished, or 
be classed with prodigals, as the wasteful children of extravagance ? 
A projector, abstractedly considered, is neither a pernicious nor an 
useful member of society ; his character can be estimated only by 
the nature of his undertakings. Like Fortune, it is the adjunct 
that renders him a blessing or a curse. But had an interdict in early 
ages been framed against the enterprises of adyenturous men, what 
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would be the present condition of society? ‘The annals of every 
country, the records of every science, proclaim the services of this 
proscribed race. Let us cast an eye over the vast career of human 
advancement, and mark how it has been borne onwards from the na- 
kedness of savage life to the charms of social intercourse.— Let us 
observe the various and almost minute particulars now comprised in 
the sum of our actual enjoyments : let us note the union of nations 
dispensing their mutual advantages, and the discovery and creation 
of even new worlds, enlarging and promoting the means of univer- 
sal happiness, and with this catalogue of wonders and of blessings 
before us, let us ungratefully denounce projectors and speculators 
as likely to ruin their country with tein by dissipating its 
capital. The secrets of nature are laid open to our view, and ren- 
dered familiar to our senses by daily use; the bowels of the earth 
have been explored ; the ocean has become tributary to our Juxury ; 
and man, by ingenuity and enterprise, has, from being a weak, help- 
less and solitary being, asserted his birthright, and is become lord 
of the creation. Let us contine the prospect to our own country, 
which might be emphatically called the /und of projectors, and we 
shall find that to their daring enterprise alone, Great Britain owes 
her proud elevation. Our canals, the greatest sources of internal 
wealth, our manufactories, and in particular, our wonderful machin- 
ery, giving to labor and capital a power almost supernatural, and 
securing to British industry the markets of the world, are all the off- 
spring of projects. In these various exertions of human ingenuity, 
some must doubtless have proved unfortunate for their projectors ; 
butthe count.y has obtained even in their misfortunes a lasting service, 
which should ever be acknowledged with gratitude. ‘There are few 
schemes of a public nature undertaken, which, however wild, do not 
insome measure tend to the general good. Their feasibility may 
however be safely left to the consideration of the projector himself, 
whose most sanguine hopes must be to agreat degree counterbalan- 
ced by the dread of loss, on whom alone the responsibility and danger 
rest, and on whom also, the difficulties he mustexperience in raising the 
funds necessary for his purpose, must act as a sufficient restraint and 
discouragement. With these considerations operating against the 
enterprising spirit of his speculation, and a fair allowance for his 
possessing ordinary discretion, we may justly conclude, that the chan- 
ces of ultimate success are by many degrees in his favor. There 
would therefore be as much impolicy as injustice in debarning (if 
it were possible) an enterprising individual, conscious of his power 
of serving himself and his country, from as free an access to the 
money market as is enjoyed by other people. Such a restraint, by 
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its indiscriminate operation, prejudices every speculation, stifles the 
germs of future prosperity, and dooms the world to languish in still- 
ness and apathy, debarred from the possibility of further improve- 
ment. 

‘Those who imagine that the repeal of the usury laws must oc- 
casion frequent and sudden changes in the rate of interest, seem to 
argue rather from their own fears than from the results of experi- 
ence. The value of money is in fact less liable to sudden fluctua- 
tions than almost any other commodity, if the officious intermed- 
dling of governments did not interrupt its equilibrium. All writ- 
ers on political economy agree that the value of money must be re- 
gulated by tle profits of stock. ‘These have regularly and gradually 
diminished since the revival of commerce in Europe. Of this fact 
the progress of the usury laws, by uniformly diminishing the rate of 
interest, afford sufficient evidence, because it has been the constant 
object of the legislature to keep the legal rate somewhat above that 
of the market. In proportion as capital accumulates, the rate of 
profit diminishes ; but this is a gradual and slow operation. Now, 
although by the opening of new markets, by the influence of poli- 
tical events, the profits of trade might be affected, the effect would 
be only political and temporary. It would be experienced in only 
one branch of trade, or by a few merchants. If it be favorable, the 
employment of new capital in the same channel, or if it be unfav- 
orable, the direction of the capital to some more profitable use, 
will speedily and safely correct the anomaly. 

[t is however obvious, that if the value of money be liable, by 
whatever circumstances, to sudden or great alterations, the present 
system canvot be free from them, or obviate their inconvenience. 
‘They must exist under the present laws, or no argument can be 
founded on them ef the slightest importance ; and if so, the very 
existence of the usury laws enhances the evil. Should the mar- 
ket rate of interest rise to six, seven, or eight per cent. while the 
legal rate remains at five, the difference is sufficient to give birth to 
usury, with all its train of real and imaginary evils. ‘The severe 
provisions of the law prevent loans from being negociated at even 
the market rate ; for to that, the borrower must add a premium to 
ensure the lender from all the consequences of the proceeding. 

But the very establishment of a legal rate of interest must of ne- 
cessity suppose an equability in the value of money—such at least 
as will not exceed the maximum established. Should the legal rate 
of interest exceed this, or even amount to it, the danger of private 
usury, equal to that caused by a total prohibition, is avowed by 
the advocates for the usury laws. ‘The opinion of Dr. Smith is 
clearly expressed upon this point. “ In countries,” he says, “ where 
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interest is permitted, the law, in order to prevent the extortion of 
usury, generally fixes the highest rate which can be taken, without 
incurring a penalty. This rate ought always to be somewhat above 
the lowest market price ; or the price which is commonly paid for 
the use of money by those who can give the most undoubted se- 
curity. If this legal rate should be fixed below the lowest market 
rate, the effects of this fixation must be nearly the same as those of 
a total prohibition of interest. ‘The creditor will not lend his mo- 
ney for less than the use of it is worth, and the debtor must pay him 
for the risk which he runs by accepting the full value of that use. 
If it is fixed precisely at the lowest market price, it ruins, with ho- 
nest people who respect the laws of their country, the credit of all 
those who cannot give the very best security, and obliges them to 
have recourse to exorbitant usuries. In a country such as Great 
Britain, where money is lent to government at three per cent., and 
to private people on good security at four and four and a half; the 
present legal rate five per cent. is perhaps as proper as any.” This 
rate of five per cent. Dr. Smith approves of, solely from a belief 
that it is and will continue to be somwehat above the ordinary rate of 
the market : he must therefore have acknowledged it to be too low 
should it ever fall below that rate. We may thence conclude 
what his opinion would have been, had he possessed the experience 
of a few later years, which proved that the rise of the market rate 
of interest over that established by law, became something more 
than a matter of speculation. 

How far the convenience of government might be affected up- 
on important emergencies by a repeal of the usury laws, might be 
estimated by the reflection, that on the pecuniary transactions of 
the chancellor of the exchequer the usury laws do not exercise 
the remotest influence. Loans are negociated, funds are created, 
exchequer bills issued, contracts formed, without the least reference 
to the legal rate of interest; nor are there any occurrences in the 
market so arbitrary as such proceedings. ‘They are regulated alto- 
gether by a consideration of the actual wants of the tredsury, by 
the amount of the money disposable in the market, by the compe- 
tition between the capitalists, and by the general market rate of in- 
terest, which, as | have already said, bears no reference to the 
maximum by law established. Upon such considerations the re- 
peal of these laws could produce no effect, unless the measure could 
at the same moment materially enlarge the means of employing the 
disposable capital of the country. 

I am willing to allow that apprehensions might very naturally be 
entertained, lest the sudden disseverance of the usury laws from 
our system, should produce some inconveniences ; but I trust, on 
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a maturer consideration, that they will be found of less magnitude 
than they appear at present. The security of pre-existent bargains 
will, it is feared, be affected by the measure of a repeal, and indi- 
viduals now reposing in confidence on the faith of agreements, de- 
riving however their principal guaranty from the known legal rate 
of interest, may be suddenly called on for the repayment of money 
or the foreclosure of mortgages. ‘This fear originates in the idea 
that the removal of the usury laws must of necessity raise the mar- 
ket rate of interest universally, whereas this rate must ever de- 
pend upon other circumstances before enumerated, wholly dissever- 
ed from any connexion with the usury laws; but admitting that 
such demands should be urged, the facility of recurring to the mo- 
ney market, afforded by the repeal to the creditors, will tend ina 
great measure to obviate this inconvenience to individuals. It is 
however very doubtful, whether, if the usury laws were this instant 
repealed, the debtors would derive any advantage from recalling their 
money ; for most of them have advanced it, through the medium of 
the indirect modes practised by secret usury,at the very highest 
rate, and have every reason to be satisfied with their present appli- 
cation of it. If it be granted on annuities, one of the most usual 
modes of pecuniary accommodation, it either cannot be demanded, 
or if it could, the debtor would probably have the most cause to be 
pleased with a proceeding that would enable him to enjoy an equal 
advantage at a lesser rate. For he might, in case of the repeal, pro- 
cure money at its fair and proper value, without undergoing the ex- 
pense incurred by the secret practices, of insuring the lender against 
the consequences of his illegal actions. If, however, the danger of 
present inconvenience to individuals, who have borrowed money on 
mortgages or other securities, be still apprehended, andshould the 
increased facility of access to the money market be not considered a 
sufficient antidote to counterbalance the evil, the Court of Chancery 
might, by a clause in the bill of repeal, be empowered to interfere in 
cases of hardship or severity, for a period to be limited—say seven 
years ; at the expiration of which it might be presumed, that every 
arrangement would be completed to rescue debtors from any sub- 
sequent inconvenience. With respect to another hardship with which 
individuals are said to be threatened by the repeal of these laws ; 
namely, the expense of frequent conveyances of the same proper- 
ty—this, from the wy have just noticed, is not a necessary 
consequence of the repeal, even in the first instance, and will subse- 
quently be obviated with ease by the course of practice. 

fam not aware of any further objections that can be urged 
against the repeal of the usury laws, and those on which | have 
thus briefly commented, if the comments be correct, are manifestly 
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founded on erroneous principles. In considering the origin of these 
laws and the state of society that give them existence, I have traced 
them to narrow views of self-interest in the legislators, and in those 
who countenanced this enactment; and in observing their subse- 
quent existence and progress, I have accounted for both solely in 
the habitual veneration that men entertain for customs long establish- 
ed, and a prejudice in favor of the superior wisdom and virtue of 
ages that had long preceded. But neither does the virtue of a po- 
pular assembly in Rome, inflamed by some factious tribune, nor the 
olitical science of a feudal baron, appear well calculated to regu- 
fate the commercial system of Great Britain in the nineteenth centu- 
ry | Even an English parliament under a Henry or a James, when very 
little capital had as yet accumulated in this country, or had given 
weight to the voice of its possessors, could not be considered a 
very sufficient guide on subjects of political economy, Parliament 
then consisted almost exclusively of landed proprietors, not well 
aware of the secret sympathy existing between the several classes 
in the state, who, deeply imbued by the prejudices of the times, 
and all would-be borrowers, thought it highly expedient for their 
own advantage to depreciate the value of money. The immediate 
object of such lawgivers, was to obtuin for themselves the use 
of capital for less than its actual worth ; but in this they failed, for 
their wise heads could devise no means of compelling the monied 
men to lend their capital for little or nothing. Their successors even 
in our days, mistook their object, and in their zeal to maintain the 
system they inherited,imagined that the usury laws had been fram- 
ed for far nobler and more generous purposes, and argued so cun- 
ningly to prove the sagacity of their ancestors, that were the worthy 
gentlemen to be aware of all the fine things said of their wisdom, 
they would “ burst their searments” to express their pride, gratitude, 
and astonishment. As the commentators upon Homer are said to 
have discovered more beauties in the Iliad than ever the poet fanci- 
ed, so have these expounders of earlier laws discovered in their pro- 
visions moreexalted notions of legislative wisdom than hgd ever 
influenced the enactors. Such fancies are easily transmitted 
through successive generations, and being among the notions ear- 
liest imbibed, continue among those most reverently fostered. Ex- 
perience, however, has at length exposed their fallacy, and the unit- 
ed interests of every class in the state alike require the termination 
of a system, that interrupts the progress of their mutual pro- 
sperity. 
Were this feeling expressed solely by the capitalists, we might 
possibly distrust the prudence of acceding to a request which 
would at first sight appear dictated solely by a regard to.their own 
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interests, though the justice of such a demand could not be question- 
ed. ‘The limitation of the value of their property is no more 
consistent with justice or policy, than if the legislature were to im- 
pose a maximum rent upon houses or land. ‘There is, however, a 
happy secret connexion between the interest of all classes within 
the state ; and any restraint imposed by the inconsiderate jealousy 
of one upon another, is always sure, by a species of political retri- 
bution, to recoil upon the oppressors. Commerce and agriculture 
therefore have shared in the evils resulting from the usury laws, 
as deeply as did the monied interests. In commerce indeed, the 
consequences of the system have not been as discernible, nor as ine 
jurious as in agriculture. Capital in this country has been for the 
most part acquired in trade, so that the commercial and monied in- 
terests are now almost synonymous ; but agriculture is suffered to 
remain without receiving its due support from the surplus capital 
of the country, nor employed in traffic. Very little of capital ac- 
quired in commerce is directed towards agriculture, save where a 
wealthy capitalist purchases lands for his own use ; but it is seldom, 
if ever, applied to the improvement of the country, in the hands of 
the original landholders. ‘This arises from the operation of the 
usury laws, which in comparison with the profits of commerce 
on the one hand, and the convenience and security of government 
securities on the other, do not enable the agriculturists to hold out 
a sufficient inducement for pecuniary accommodation. ‘They may 
indeed borrow by way of annuities, and the various other devices 
practised by modern ingenuity to evade the usury laws ; but theseare 
all attended with a ruinous expense, which no ordinary success in 
agriculture could ever remunerate. ‘l’o instance the mode of rajs- 
ing money by way of annuities, perhaps the least oppressive, let us 
see how the usury Jaws affect the borrower. A man charges him- 
self for either his own or another's life, not only with the legal rate 
of interest and with the annual payment of part of the principal, but 
also with the expense of insuring either his own or another’s life, to 
secure the payment of the principal on the contingency of the insur- 
ed person’s death. This joint amount at the average amounts to 
fifteen or sixteen per cent., which is shared by the lender and the 
insurer. Whereas had the usury laws not existed, the same ac- 
commodation, by omitting the insurer’s profits, might, and certain- 
ly should have been obtained at the rate of six or eight per cent.— 
a compensation that would have enabled the borrower to turn the 
money to bis own advantage, and that of his country. 

Here 1 wish to make a few observations upon the circumstances 
that create such an immense difference between the rate of interest 
required from landholders with even og a Ox; and that obtained 
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from the government, and why capitalists prefer depositing their 
money in the funds at three and four per cent. to lending it to the 
agriculturists at five. The interest of money must, in the mind of 
the lender, be estimated by various considerations, of which secu- 
rity and convenience are the principal. The rates then may be 
formed in this manner. The lowest will be required when not 
only the principal is well secured, and the interest regularly 
and certainly paid, but where the lender may receive back his 
principal whenever he please, and almost at a moment’s warning, 
This is the case when the money is deposited in the government se- 
curities. A rate proportionably increasing will be demanded as 
these advantages are wanting, and the highest will of course be re- 
quired, when not only is the interest not regularly paid, but where 
some trouble and expense may be apprehended in recovering the 
principal itself. Now it unfortunately happens that country gentle- 
men, and other landed proprietors are, generally speaking, not very 
remarkable for the regularity of their pecuniary transactions, and 
their estates are frequently so heavily encumbered, and so intricate- 
ly settled, that danger is always apprehended in lending money on 
such securities. There is nothing so abhorreut to the feelings and 
general habits of a commercial man, as to be entangled in the tedi- 
ous and heavy proceedings of a suit in law or equity, where he is 
in danger of being crushed beneath the weight of parchments, be- 
fore he can discover the exact relation he bears to the estate con- 
tested, or what chance he has of being eventually paid his money at 
the close of a contest that appears indefinite. Such, however, are 
the disagreeable chances he must incur in lending money on real 
property ; and the fears they engender are too often found sufficient 
to prevent capital from being employed in a manner most benefici- 
al to the community. 

There is no part of the empire that labors more under the im- 
policy of the usury laws, than Ireland. That country is essentially 
agricultural, and its energies and capabilities for improvement, may 
be estimated from the advance it has made within a few years, 
even without the assistance of capital, from a state of weakness and 
poverty, to one of comparative strength and prosperity. The soil of 
Ireland possesses every quality to ensure a grateful return for the 
employment of wealth, in improving her native resources ; but for 
that assistance she can look to this country only. The legal rate of 
interest in Ireland is six per cent. ; but from the memory of events 
long passed, and the discouraging prejudices they have engendered, 
this rate does not offer a sufficient inducement to English capitalists, 
to embark their money ina country unfortunately too little known to 
them, to enjoy their confidence. An increase of one or two per 
cent. in the interest, might prohably surmount their scruples, par- 
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ticularly as from the uniform practice in that country, of registering 
all deeds and devises, respecting landed property, they should be ex- 
empt from the danger of being entangled in the confusion and ex- 
pense of law proceedings. Ireland, however, is at present bereft 
of the advantages to be derived from the expenditure of capital ; the 
capitalist is debarred from a beneficial means of employing his sur- 
plus money, and England is cheated of the additional strength and 
security she should enjoy, from freely and liberally cultivating the 
resources of that great portion of our empire. 

But not in Ireland alone would the beneticial results of the re- 
peal of the usury laws be felt in promoting the agriculture of the 
country; throughout the extent of Great Britain, the means are pre- 
sented of employing with advantage many millions of money, in 
forming canals, making roads, building bridges, draining land, re- 
claiming mountains, inclosing commons, and improving by labor, the 
general character of the soil. In works like these consists the real 
and permanent prosperity of a country ; and when we consider the 
rapid progress made in both islands during the late war, in conse- 
quence of the facility given to the employment of capital, by an in- 
creased circulating medium, we may indulge our fancies to the ut- 
most, without the fear of entering the regions of extravagance, in 
conjecturing what the magnificent results to the empire might have 
been, had those sums been employed within the kingdom, in pro- 
moting useful labor, which have been driven abroad by the impoli- 
tic provisions of the usury laws, to seek for employment in other 
countries, or to be consigned to the faith of other governments, 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that thisnew sphere of action for the 
employment of capital, will exercise an injurious effect upon the go- 
vernment funds, and lower their price. ‘This, to a certain extent, 
cannot be denied; but the operation will be felt more in foreign 
funds where British capital is engaged, than in those of our own 
government. Every individual naturally prefers to have bis money 
employed at home, should other circumstances co-operate with his 
desires: the repeal of the usury laws, therefore, will draw British 
capital from abroad, and giveit a more profitable employment among 
our fellow-citizens. This circumstance will be likely to neutralise 
the effects of the repeal in the state of the funds at home; besides, 
that the same reasons of security and convenience which have hi- 
therto induced capitalists to let their money lie in the funds at a 
low rate, in preference to active employment, with the chance of a 
much greater, will still operate with a great many. But even should 
the price of the funds fall to some extent, [ should, in the present 
state of the country, be far from regarding such a circumstance as 
a disadvantage. ‘Lhe price of the funds must be regarded with very 
different eyes, according as we may happen to be a borrowing or a 
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paying country. At present we are, or at least boast to be, the latter; 
and the lower the rate at which we pay, the more available the 
roduce of the sinking fund becomes in the hands of commissiouers, for 
iquidating the national debt. If the chancellor of the exchequer 
funds at fifty-eight, and pays at eighty-two, the consequences to the 
country are sufficiently obvious. 

This and the preceding objection are founded on the supposition, 
that the rate of interest, or the value of money, will be exorbitantly 
raised on the removal of the marimum by law established. But 
experience proves that this supposition must be erroneous. The rate 
of interest in the market does not, in general, amount to the mazi- 
mum, and since the thirty-seventh of Hen. VIII. the decrease in the 
market uniformly preceded the law for reducing the legal rate. 
This proves that usury is restrained, not by law, but by the compe- 
tition of the capitalists, and the ordinary profits of stock. Where 
the principal and the regular payment of the interest are secured, 
money may now be had at four and four and a half per cent.. Banking- 
houses discount good bills at three and three and a half, and the trea- 
sury issues exchequer bills at three per cent., that also bear a pre- 
mium of eighteen and twenty shillings. This rate will be altered 
very little to the same classes of borrowers, and when accommoda- 
tion may be required by others, the increased demand will be met 
by a. proportionate increase of disposable capital in the market. 

e nature of the security will, in every bargain, form the chief consi- 
deration, and for the prudence of the engagement, the legislature 
re! confidently trust to the discretion and self-love of every indivi- 
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Sir, 


Wun I took the liberty of dedicating this work to Your Roya 
Hicuness, I considered, that political remarks, written solely with 
a view to promote the happiness, renown and prosperity of the 
people of Hayti, on principles that tend to secure the safety, free- 
dom and independence of the state, could not fail of becoming 
acceptable and in a peculiar degree interesting to Your Roya. 
Hicuness. 

In submitting to the inspection of Your Royat Hicuness 
a picture of the injustice, crimes, and oppressive measures of 
the French, and exposing the perfidious subtlety of these Greeks 
of modern times, I was aware I should open your wounds afresh, 
and deeply affect your sensibility. But I have been urged reluct- 
antly, by a stronger and more powerful motive, to awaken painful 
recollections. It has been an object with me, on the one hand, to 
guard my country from the artifices which a cruel, unrelenting 
and insidious enemy, had it yet in his power to practise ; on the 
other, to breathe into the hearts of the people of Hayti, the sacred 
fire of freedom, independence, and immortal hatred of the French. 
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The instances of zeal, patriotism and love, discovered by Your 
Royat Hicuness in behalf of your native country, are well 
known to us: as you advanced in age, they became habitually 
rooted and more firmly fixed. Your Royat Hicuness will be 
able ere long, to assist your great and illustrious Father in his 
councils, and will endeavour to tread in his footsteps. 

Deign, Sir, to regard, with a favorable eye, my feeble essays; 
and accept the dedication of them, as a public testimony of the 
profound respect which I entertain for you. 

I shall ever continue, during life, with inviolable attachment and 
veneration, 

Sir, 
Your Royat HiGHNEss’s 
most obedient 
humble and devoted Servant, 


BARON DE VASTEY. 





INTRODUCTION. 








Tue following Remarks have been occasioned by the perusal of 
some French works and newspaper criticisms on America,and more 
particularly Hayti. ‘They consist of two vols. 8vo. intitled 
“ Reflections on the Colonies, and present Revolution in America,” 
by M. De Pradt, Ex-archbishop of Malines, together with a third 
vol. written by the same, ‘* On the three last Months of America.” 

There is, in addition, a single vol. to which the title prefixed is, 
«¢ A new System of Colonisation for St. Domingo, of a Commercial 
Company, to re-establish an intercourse between France and that 
island ; preceded by some general considerations on the Colonial Go- 
vernment of Europeans in the two Indies; by M. Le Borgne de 
Boigne, Ordonator of war, Knight of the Royal Order of St. Lewis, 
Ex-envoy of France to St. Domingo, Ex-deputy-legislator of that 
Colony.” 

We quote with commendation the works of M. de Pradt, making 
every due allowance for error, which must be ascribed to the want 
of local information, or to the difficult situation in which he has 
been placed. In the pages of that celebrated writer are to be dis- 
covered a comprehensive and profound knowledge of things, im- 
portant and useful truths, and real feelings of benevolence to all the 
world. We shall reply to him distinctly. 

Such praise cannot, we regret to say, be bestowed on the lucu- 
brations, or rather visions of M. de Borgne de Boigne: his New 
System of Colonisation for St. Domingo, is an idle chimera, the 
offspring of weak intellects ; than whtich nothing can be conceived 
more unfounded or ridiculous. The French, when speaking of us, 
betray the same want of judgment: an article inserted in the 
Journal des Débats, of the 26th July, is in substance little else but 
an echo and panegyric of the New System of Colonisation for St. 
Domingo. M. de Pradt, after censuring in terms of severity the 
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personalities of that newspaper, informs us that the editors of it are 
Messieurs Fiévée, Felletz, and Hoffmann. It will be necessary there- 
fore to apply our observations to that accomplished and learned tri- 
umvirate equally as well as to M. de Boigne himself. 

There is nothing more extraordinary and hypocritical than the 
language of these gentlemen. It would scarcely be credited if it 
were not to be read in print. They cannot hope to subdue us 
by force, or inspire us with fear; and it is curious to observe, 
how mild, persuasive, and almost urbane those expressions are 
become, which were once so forbidding, authoritative and severe. 
Like Proteus, they present themselves in all shapes: no longer in 
the hideous form of a monster, threatening to exterminate the 
nation, and infants even at the breast of their mothers; but as a 
captivating syren, whose seductive tones of voice and beauty invite 
us to throw ourselves into her arms. 

We have nothing, they affect to say, to fear from the French. 
All the mischief that has been occasioned, had its origin in Bon- 
aparte: while they are about to commence a new career, to be 
characterised only by moderation and benevolence. 

Our intercourse with France is to be regulated by other principles. 
We have merely to guard against deception ; to avoid reflections on 
the past, and to think only of the present state of things; to con- 
ciliate present interests ; and not to sacrifice for ever, those that are 
not absolutely destroyed. 

One would be tempted to imagine that the persons who used 
such language had not the smallest idea of our situation. Our po- 
litical and rural economy appear to be unknown to them; of the 
nature of the causes which conducted us to liberty, and from 
liberty to independence, they are altogether ignorant: it might 
almost be conjectured from the style of the declamation, that they 
have been the innocent cause of all the mischief, atrocities, and 
injustice, that have been visited upon us: or perhaps that in this 
country, which abhors them, they may yet expect to find the blind 
credulity of the Toussaint Louvertures, and the French population 
of 1802. 

Listen to them, and the Bourbons are a talisman, which should 
blind the eyes, and prevent their discernment of our best and most 
obvious interests: the Bourbons are a magical rod, which should 
make arms fall from our hands, and oblige us to surrender at dis- 
cretion: in fine, the Bourbons possess the same virtue as the river 
Lethe ; no sooner are we ranged under the white flag, than scaf- 
folds, gibbets, burning-piles, drownings, blood-hounds, and all the 
horrors we have suffered from the French, should be for ever 
erased from the memory ! 


These periodical writers, however, concede to us a small portion 
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of common sense, and even policy : that concession, says the writer 
of the Journal des Débats, very gravely, * will not appear extraor- 
dinary to persons who are aware that the state of St. Domingo 
is not to be ascertained by the jokes which are passed on the 
Imperial Almanac of that part of the island governed by Chris- 
tophe.”—-We know not whether the Royal Almanac of Hayti 
really excites in the French so much of merriment as they pretend 
to tell us ; but we can affirm with great truth, that the trifling and 
insignificant contents of their papers, provoke in us not merely 
risibility, but a sentiment of which we decline the expression here, 
that we may not be exceeded by them in politeness. 

The principal view of the French writers, is to draw the attention 
of Europe upon America, and particularly on Hayti, the eternal 
source of their regret ; and betray its people into false and danger- 
ous measures which would plunge them into the deepest calamity. 

Our object is to enlighten Europe in regard to the moral and 
political situation of Hayti; to prove the justice of our accusations 
against the French; to show the excellence and righteousness of 
the cause, and just ground of our pretensions to liberty and indepen- 
dence; to unmask the perfidious policy of France ; and render it 
ineffectual; and disappoint her criminal hopes for ever. 

The French, to accomplish their design on Hayti, have resorted 
to calumny with a view to injure her interests abroad ; and to cor- 
ruption, to attain a similar object at home. 

On the one hand, they mean to resist as strenuously as they can, 
theacknowledgment of our independence ; and decline the question, 
that they may temporise, introduce themselves by trade, corrupt, 
paralyse our efforts, disunite, and divert us from the true path we 
should follow. 

They intend, by atrocious falsehoods and calumnies, to detach 
from the cause our friends abroad, abate the warmth of their zeal, 
to draw upon our heads storms and tempests ; and make, if it be 
possible, a people, whose long misfortunes had rendered interesting, 
loathsome and obnoxious to the whole world. And indeed, should 
their assertions be founded, what European government would 
contract an alliance with a race of barbarians, regardless alike of 
the rights of man, and faith of treaties ? 

If we were the beings they describe, what bosom would ever 
feel interested in our fate, or pity our cruel and protracted misfor- 
tunes ? 

How glorious a theme of exultation to the French, could they 
lead us into false steps, and make us victims of their duplicity ; 
could they succeed in effecting a change of our present relations 
with the’ allied or neutral powers; and oblige them to become 
enemies, instead of friends, as they now are! 
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Such are however the intentions of the French. ‘They traduce 
the generous character of England, in order to excite the people of 
Hayti against the English ; they traduce the grateful temper of 
Hayti, to excite the English against the Haytians. M. de Boigne 
ascribes to England the infamous expedition directed against us by 
the French government ; and solicits at the same time, the assist- 
ance of that power to prepare a similar expedition. 

On the other hand, they have neglected nothing that could con- 
tribute to undermine our strength at home; they have studied our 
manners, habits and inclinations, have made inquiries into the state 
of our rural and political economy, government, strength, and 
resources : in fine, have endeavoured in every place, to ascertain the 
strong and weak points of our position, in order to consolidate the 
system of perfidy which they intend to employ against us. 

We cannot, certainly, be accused of aggression by any state. 

The French had a right, if they pleased, to write and publish 
some thousands of volumes; and their newspapers to circulate a 
thousand falsehoods. We also have a right to compose some pages 
in defence of our privileges ; nor can it give umbrage to any. 

Our adversaries have dragged us, very reluctantly, to the arena : 
we did not provoke them to battle : we never were the aggressors: 
we have been compelled to oppose to them the very arguments, and 
depend on the authority of the very same examples, which they 
have brought forward to invade our rights. If they should be 
vanquished by force of argument, as they have been by the force 
of our arms, to them alone the fault must be imputed. 

Happy, and contented to live in the bosom of our island, and 
reconciled to the destiny imposed upon us by the Master of the 
universe, we ask nothing that belongs to other nations. All our 
endeavours are directed merely to secure our safety, and the amelio- 
ration of our social condition. We offer up prayers only for the 
happiness of mankind, without distinction of color, country or 
nation; and feel satisfied with enjoying at home that peace and 
felicity which we desire to be universally granted to the world. 

But when we are attacked in our dearest affections, and most 
rooted interests; when our enemies study by every artifice to dis- 
tort facts, to propagate calumnies, to give birth to objections, the 
most puerile, even such as the prejudices of color, the doctrine of 
legitimacy, in order to impugn the justice of our cause, and dispute 
our title to liberty and independence : when they call in aid the vea- 
geance of an European confederacy ; are we, like indifferent specta- 
tors, to be allowed to take no interest in the discussion? Can we 
act in such a manner ? 

Shall we abandon to our enemies an undisputed field, permit 
them to indulge flights of fancy; and dispose, in imagination, of 
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our persons and rights, natural, civil, and political? Shall we go 
as lambs to the slaughter, without even opening our mouth ? 

Shall we suffer them to appeal to justice, morals, and the laws of 
nations, while we can invoke them in truth and righteousness 
against our oppressors ? 

Shall we permit the opinion of those well-disposed and benevo- 
lent persons, who donot comprehend the nature of the events which 
have taken place at Hayti, to be deceived and led astray? How 
can they be competent to judge of our differences, if they hear only 
the clamor and declarations of one party, without the reply and just 
complaints of the other ? Would they not eventually withdraw, and 
pass over to the enemy? Ought we to neglect the means of inform- 
ing them in regard to the state of things and facts? Should not 
then calumny, that dreadful weapon, when handled by wicked, art- 
ful and insidious men, prevail at length on righteousness and the 
justest of all causes? Who will defend our rights, if we do not 
defend them ourselves ? Shall we commit our greatest and best 
interests to strangers? Could the person willing to incur the 
responsibility of so equitable a charge, be equal to the execution of 
the office, if it were destitute of the necessary materials and local 
information, to assist and direct him? If, on the other hand, we 
were to acquiesce in silence, our friends, who know the justice of 
our claims, would attribute it to the want of ability, and real 
knowledge; while the enemy would interpret it in his favor, and 
give weight to unjust pretensions and calumny. How powerful 
and numerous then are the motives to enlighten public opinion ! 

To opinion, the queen of the civilised world, who summons to 
her tribunal kings and nations, and dictates to them her impartial and 
irrevocable decrees; a power which sustains on earth the office of the 
Deity himself ; is independent of all human power; overleaps time 
and space ; comprehends the past and future ; extends over all its 
invisible empire; bends to its decree the oppressot and oppressed ; 
it is to opinion, who sounds the trumpet, to proclaim good or bad 
actions; exalts or depresses; confers glory or disgrace; acknow- 
ledges nosuperior but truth, impartiality, and justice; and judges but 
from right and wrong; it is to the power of opinion that we appeal 
upon earth; as in Heaven we are heard and judged by the 
Almighty ! 

Every man who encourages a sense of honor and reputation, is 
anxious to deserve the suffrage of public opinion ; sovereigns and 
nations are subject to its power; they who provoke and insult it 
are madmen, and resemble in their conduct, women of loose cha- 
racter, who have thrown away the mask, and never blush. 

It is impossible, therefore, to commence an attack with more 
determined violence, than by an attempt to lower us in the public 
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opinion ; and stain what men hold so dear, their reputation and 
glory. What people on earth is more in need of the general suffrage 
and esteem, than the people of Hayti? A nation on whom so many 
injustices and prejudices are still weighing ; a nation, whose politi- 
cal and moral existence is yet a phenomenon in the eyes of thousands 
who are blinded by passion. Black as we are, and yellow in com- 
plexion, bowed as we have been for centuries under the yoke of 
slavery and ignorance, assimilated to the condition of the brute ; 
how resolutely ought we to exert ourselves ; how much of persever- 
ance, wisdom and virtue, is necessary for reanimating our race, 
to this moment enchained, and in darkness ! Where shall we turn 
our eyes ? 

After having established cur rights by the sword, we acquire a 
new lustre in the eyes of the world, when we defend them by the 
pen. Our reputation becomes greater and more glorious, and we 
include ourselves, in reality, in the number of civilised states. 

Our enemies, vanquished in the field, do not refuse us the credit 
of possessing physical strength. We have given proof of strength, 
intrepidity, and courage. But they believe notwithstanding, that our 
Capacities are too narrow to admit of the exertion of the energy and 
intellectual skill capable of directing us in our political career. We 
shall endeavour to establish the contrary by a description of the diffe- 
rent advances we have made in the scale of social order. For our 
guide in the statement of facts, we take impartiality and truth. In the 
revolution of our country, as in all those which have violently 
shaken other countries, there has been much good, counter- 
balanced by much evil. No people has been exempted from etror 5 
infallibity is the province not of man, but of God alone. White 
men have shed our blood in torrents; we have not been less pro- 
digal of theirs; and in our civil wars, have shed our own in abun- 
dance. A minute detail of the facts, events, and causes, which 
produced them, belongs naturally to our history. In the course of 
this work, we have felt a regret that we were not able to expatiate, 
without exceeding the limits of simple reflections ; which, in order 
to their being well-timed, require to be hastily written. It was 
impossible, however, to avoid making occasionally, digressions such 
as we considered indispensable. The reader should recollect that 
we write for foreigners, as well as natives ; and that with regard to 
any peculiarity of expression, every nation has a language adapted to 
its climate, manners, and institutions. Always in haste about that 
in which we are engaged, we know that traces will be visible in 
our compositions, of the precipitation with which they have been 


written. This will continue to be so, till the nation stands upon a 
firmer basis. 


The history of so interesting a people as that of Hayti; of their 
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protracted sufferings, and the extraordinary events that have res- 
cued them from slavery; a history, the plan of which should 
embrace, in addition to the narrative, a portrait of our manners and 
customs ; and gradual improvement in civilisation, arts and sciences, 
from 1790 to the present period : such an historical record would be 
unique in its kind, in the annals of the world, and would require 
time, profound study and reflection, minute research, extensive learn- 
ing, experience, and a degree of talent infinitely greater than we 
possess. A history of this description would be a splendid trophy 
to him who should attempt it ; a triumphant answer, and the most 
complete vindication which the people of Hayti could present to 
friends or enemies. 

These reflections (and we regret it much) have been prompted 
but by actual necessity. We have shown truth in as clear a 
light as we could. The duty of a political writer is not to point out, 
day by day, the dine of conduct to be pursued ; but to the different 
situations in which the’ government may be placed, leaving the 
inferences to be drawn by itself. State policy is full of unexpected 
difficulties : it is variable and inconstant as the passions of men. 

Having surveyed the calamities of all kinds, which have afflicted 
our unhappy country, we have endeavoured, as far as lay in our 
power, toinvestigate their causes inorder to prevent their recurrence. 

We have not forgotten, that General Toussaint was reproached 
with having left the people ignorant of the designs of the French 
government. To this may be attributed the greatest calamities of 
his country, and his own ruin. The king, wiser and more en- 
lightened by experience, has not concealed from his subjects or the 
world, the perfidious schemes and unjust pretensions of France upon 
Hayti. 

Nor have we forgotten the charge preferred against the courtiers 
of the Emperor Dessalines, who, occupied by cabal, corruption, and 
their own interest, left their prince ignorant of all that was impor- 
tant for him to know, not less for his own preservation than the good 
of his country ; and became in consequence of it, the authors of his 
ruin. They who deserve such reproaches must feel them acutely ; 
but to a faithful and honest servant, conscious of having exerted 
himself to the utmost, in the service of his king and country, they 
must be cruelly severe. 

Every citizen, every minister, owes to his government and coun- 
try the tribute of his information. If a faithful and devoted sub- 
ject owe to his sovereign truth, and to a sovereign even unwilling 
to hear it; how much more to the great and generous prince, who 
requires it to be freely told! «* My children,” (said the king of 
Hayti, not unfrequently to those who stood around him,) « my 
iritentions are pure ; but I am aman, and therefore as liable to error 
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as other men. If then, you see me evidently wrong, you have 
authority from me to correct me.” Memorable words, which 
afford a striking instance of grandeur and magnanimity on the part 
of the monarch who uttered them! 

Happy, thrice happy shall we esteem ourselves, if in the course 
of this work, we have succeeded in giving to Europe a just idea of 
the character of our august sovereign, and of the government, laws 
and institutions of our country ! 

Most fortunate, if we have succeeded in causing Europe to 
augur propitious omens of the liberty and independence of Hayti, 
and have drawn the eye of justice, protection, and benevolence, on 
a good, generous, and once most unhappy people ! 

Most fortunate, if we have been able to direct the views and 
thoughts of our countrymen to such things as contribute to their 
comfort ! 

Most fortunate, if we have been able to instruct them to cherish 
that love of order, union, peace and justice, which animates us 
for the individual happiness of each, of families, of the people, 
and remote posterity! Fidelity to our king and country, is the pro- 
fession of faith we have made in numerous writings ! 

Whatever be the sentence finally passed, our conscience at least 
will never have cause to accuse us of having betrayed the sovereign 


and nation, in a subject intimately connected with the best interests 
of both. 





POLITICAL REMARKS 


ON PARTICULAR 


FRENCH WORKS AND NEWSPAPERS, 


CONCERNING 


HAYTI. 


Tr there ever were a righteous cause, worthy of exciting the atten- 
tion of men, it is that of the people of Hayti, inasmuch as it is 
connected with the interests of all mankind; and if there ever were 
unjust, chimerical and revolting pretensions, they ate those which 
are unceasingly advanced by the French in respect of a brave and 
generous people. 

« Passions and resentment alone,” they say, “ have occasioned the 
loss of St. Domingo : tore-establish former ties of interest and affec- 
tion. between France and that rich colony, all the prudence of a 
regular and legitimate government, will be indispensably requisite.” 

We shall further develop that system of prudence, which we 
expect from the French. But first, we ask, who kindled the pas- 
sions which lost St. Domingo? who inflamed them? who 
called them forth? who proclaimed the freedom of negroes in 
the Leeward Islands? who would have forcibly deprived them of 
the noble boon ten years after it had been granted ? who murdered 
men and put them to the torture, merely because they resolved to 
be free ? Could it be expected of freemen, that they would again 
resume their chains at the caprice of tyrants? what could justify 
the introduction of war, devastation, pillage, fire, plague, and 
death, amongst an inoffensive people, before warmly attached to 
them? what could authorise the attempt of that expedition, and 
commission of so many acts of perfidy, injustice and barbarity ? 
Where was the authority to oblige Toussaint and an immense num- 
ber of innocent victims to perish bythe most horrible torments? o- 
Terrible, but salutary tidings, which will ever preserve us from the 
yoke of those cannibals ! 

We reposed such confidence jn France, at that time, that Ge- 
neral Toussaint sent his children there. Some other generals and 
persons of distinction, followed his example; and gave the same 
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proof of attachment to the metropolis, in sending their children 
also, with money to defray the expenses of education. At the 
time of General Leclerc’s expedition, the French endeavoured to 
employ Toussaint’s children as instruments to detach the father 
from his BRETHREN’S cause ; they then sent back two of them with 
M. Coisnon, their preceptor. In the conference which took place 
at Ennery, between the general, his children, and the preceptor, the 
love of his country had to struggle with paternal affection; the 
unfortunate father was driven by the barbarous French, to the cruel 
alternative of sacrificing, either the safety of his brothers and coun 
try, or the life of his own children. After a severe struggle and 
much irresolution, the wretched parent nobly accomplished the 
sacrifice of his children for his country’s good. He sent them 
back with their preceptor, to the French general ; who, deceived in 
his hopes by the magnanimity of the action, returned them to him 
again. It was only after the violation of the treaty by the French 
—— that he was arrested, loaded with chains, and his children, 
amily, officers, transported to Europe, where that great man 
breathed his last, in the dungeons of the castle De-Joux. His deplor- 
able death, the great character and firmness of soul he displayed 
in his long and dreadful confinement, render him worthy of a place 
amongst the heroes of ancient times. 

As nothing more was to be apprehended from General Tous- 
saint, his children became useless instruments, and were permitted 
by the French government to live: not so the children of existing 
chiefs, That perfidious, cruel and barbarous government, avenged 
on those innocent victims, the resistance which their fathers had 
opposed. They were immolated to the manes of the murderers 
who fell under the arms of their brave progenitors. Bereft of 
every support, abandoned to the Orphans’ Hospital in Paris, 
separated for ever from their unhappy families, they were doomed 
to perish with hunger, cold, misery, and poison ! 

Three months after the arrival of the French, peace was con- 
cluded between general Toussaint and general Leclerc, on the 
strength of the flattering promises of the latter, who affirmed upon 
oath, that the First Consul, his brother-in-law, had sent him to 
maintain liberty and equality. ‘The king, our august sovereign, 
then a general of brigade, intrusted to the care and friendship of 
general Boudet, who was setting out for France, his eldest son, 
Francis Ferdinand, then nine years of age, with money for his 
education; in the hope of seeing him, at some future period, 
instructed in the politeness, learning, and manners of Europe. 

Delusive hope! Fate and French perfidy were to dispose of 
him otherwise. The unhappy child, when he quitted his native land, 
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was destined never more to enjoy the tender looks and embraces 
of his parents, and of an unfortunate family. 

M. Le Borgne de Boigne affects to be unacquainted with these 
circumstances, and has the confidence to say, that the King had two 
sons at M. de Coisnon’s School ; who were, he aflirms, sent back 
with the rest when the expedition took place: while no one has 
been suffered to return; but all have perished, in a manner that 
renders infamous the government of France. ‘Though we had 
witnessed many of their crimes, we could scarcely believe, that 
the government of a civilised country would consent to pollute 
itself by a deed so atrocious, as the murder of children by the in- 
strumentality of distress and poison. 

Nothing, unhappily, is more notorious than that, of those unhappy 
creatures, not one has made his appearance in this country a second 
time; and we have the depositions of some eye-witnesses, who 
prove that his royal highness, the much-to-be-lamented Prince 
Ferdinand, died in Paris, at the Orphans’ Hospital, the 18th Vende- 
maitre, in the year 14, (French style,) corresponding withthe 7th 
of October, 1805. 

Such was the meiancholy death of a child of our king. O cruel 
French! O death! O calamity ever to be regretted! Such is 
the reward of the confidence a father reposed in you! Thus you 
gratify a thirst of revenge, and punish the innocent child, because 
you could not make its father your victim! O Henry! O my king ! 
afflicted parent ! be comforted ; it is better for your beloved son to 
be no more, than to continue still in the power of monsters, who 
would have treated you as they did General Toussaint; have 
inflicted the same agonising torture, and have put in the scales, 
his life on the one hand, with the safety of your country on the 
other. We know the magnanimity of your soul. ‘There would have 
been no hesitation on your part, for an instant, to make that pain- 
ful and noble sacrifice to your country. 

M. de Boigne pretends, (and it is easy to conjecture the reason,) to 
know nothing of that crime. Because he affects, or (to speak more 
intelligibly,) is unprincipled enough to affect, doubts on the num- 
berless enormities of which his countrymen have been guilty. We 
ought, says he, to reject every thing that appears to be evidently ex- 
aggerated, and inconsistent with the dignity of man. The calami- 
ties were in themselves so severe, as readily to admit of amplification. 
The imagination, continues he, is prone to assign supernatural 
causes to evils under which we are laboring, if their effects be extraor- 
dinary. 

Sot then, according to M. de Boigne, it is in imagination only, we 


saw thousands of the bodies of our countrymen floating on the 
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shores, and drowned in Carrier-boats.' It was in imagination only, 
we were chased, persecuted, and hunted by blood-hounds, as wild 
beasts. We were dreaming, when we supposed we were hung, burnt, 
and slaughtered by grape-shot, when on the faith of treaties we 
‘had laid down our arms. It was in imagination only, we were 
transported to Europe to constitute the forlorn hope of the armies 5 
to be cast into dungeons, condemned to die of hunger, poison, 
and excruciating torture, and compelled as galley-slaves, to dig the 
wells of Corsica, and fill up the marshes of Mantua! We imagined 
only, that the French behaved with such consummate dissimulation 
and treachery ; and that, after having followed them with negligent 
confidence on board their ships, accompanied by our wives, chil- 
dren, and effects, we were stripped, loaded with irons, men, women, 
and children, stabbed and thrown into the depths of the ocean, or 
transported to the colonies of TeERRa-FiRMa4, to be sold for slaves 4 
Shades of my unfortunate countrymen! ‘Toussaint Louverture ! 
Maurepas! Belair! Thomany! Dommage! Lamahotiére! and 
you, Ferdinand, unhappy prince ! and ye victims, basely murdered4 
is it an illusion of fancy ? Were you not their victims? Frenchmen ! 
what then is the nature of your disposition ; and what are the argu- 
ments you employ ? 

What else had we to endure, for having a right to repel your 
ignominious yoke? Were we to suffer oyrselves to be utterly 
exterminated ¢ What is wanted to establish the rights of a nation, 
become, in fact, independent by the strength of her arms, and, 
in principle, by the equity of her cause ? 

Impressed with a conviction of the powerful reasons which 
forced us to separate from France, our enemies acknowledge that 
the expedition directed against us was unjust, and that we were 
under the necessity of proclaiming our independence, to avoid 
utter ruin. 

Having, as they themselves admit, lost the ancient rights they 
had upon this country, by unjust aggression and innumerable 
crimes ; they would create new privileges, which they endeavour 
to maintain by various pretensions and idle sophistry. 

Let us travel through the objections lately urged. In the first 
place, then, the Bourbons are not the authors of the ills we have 
suffered ; the mischief proceeds from Bonaparte alone. On thag 
point we are agreed: no person in Hayti has yet gone the length 
of imputing the crimes of Bonaparte tothe Bourbons. Before we 
reply to the argument, specious as it is, let us leave Bonaparte ta 
himself on the rock of St. Helena ; he is not in a situation to injure 
us, or any other person. We encountered and destroyed his armieg, 


+ So named from their inventor, Carrier. 
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at atime when he gave law to Europe. He is now fallen; and 
it would be ungenerous on our part to pursue him with insult. 
It little becomes the sycophants, who contributed their best 
efforts to the success of his enterprises ; it little becomes them to 
accuse him of the miseries he has entailed on the whole race of 
mankind ! 

The Bourbons, we acknowledge, have done us no harm ; but the 
Bourbons reign over the French; that is sufficient for us to know. 
A change of dynasty does not alter the interests and political con- 
duct of nations. When we proclaimed our independence, we 
threw off, not merely the yoke of Bonaparte, but swore never to sub- 
mit again either to France or to any foreign power ! 

The people of Hayti and France form now two distinct nations, 
whose public spirit, interests, and politics are directly opposed to 
each other. Little do we care about the dynasty that governs France 5 
they ought to care as little about the dynasty we have chosen to 
govern us. 

Our political and commercial relations with France, as long as 
she refuses solemnly to acknowledge our independence, cannot 
be the same as those we entertain with other nations. While we 
have nothing to apprehend from the pretensions of the latter, we 
should guard against the insidious plots of the French, and repel 
their influence and aggression by all the means in our power. 
The objections urged by the French induce us, naturally, to in- 
quire into the conduct of the Bourbons towards us, since the restor- 
ation of that family to the throne of France. 

We shall ask French politicians, whether Bonaparte, or his mi- 
nister, sent us Dauxion-Lavaysse, Medina and Dravermann?' 
Whether it was Bonaparte who sent that host of ex-colonists, the 
Fontanges, Esmangarts, Laujons, &c.? Letthem tell us, thatit would 
have been impossible for Bonaparte to subdue us; for we cannot 
rely much on the faith of those, who have already once broken it ; 
nor on the moderation of those who, having made the experiment of 

force, have not succeeded. 

What Bonaparte would have found impracticable, is equally im- 
practicable to the Bourbons ; and are there not good grounds to be- 
lieve, that such an affectation of being moderate, proceeds only 
from the impossibility of subduing us by war ? 

But the independence of Hayti, they contend, cannot be valid, with- 
out a formal recognition. The principle is a part of the law of nations 
‘in Europe ; it has been admitted by the United States of America, who 
exerted their utmost efforts to procure the acknowledgment of their 
independence from England, and obtained a solemn treaty to that 
effect. Ought the civilised world to renounce the principle ? Can re- 


* See the instructions of M. Malouet, Minister of the Navy and Colonies, 
respecting that system of espionage. 
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volt be a sufficient tille for the acquisition of rights, and force effect- 
ual for making them incontestible ? A single example of this sort 
would give birth, in the New World, to revolutions so much the more 
JSatal to Europe, because she is not prepared to encounter them. 

We have too just, too legitimate a cause, to be under the ne- 
cessity of supporting it by revolutionary violence. If justice be 
not an empty sound, or the mere plaything of a child, when opposed 
to despotism ; if solid argument, reason, and equity ultimately 
prevail; we must be victorious in the present struggle. 

We too, in turn, appeal to the law of nations. It must be an 
equitable law, since it governs the world. 

We admit equally the principle admitted by the United States 
of America, and are determined to use as much perseverance to 
procure from France a recognition of our independence, as the 
United States did, in order to compel England to acknowledge 
theirs. It cannot be doubted, that the nature of our grievances is 
widely different from that of the Americans in regard to Eng- 
land. How comes it that, whenever the independence of Hayti 
is mentioned, the French writers cite as an example that of the 
United States? Is it remorse of conscience that urges them ? 
Ought they not to have explained to us the mode by which that 
solemn treaty was effected? Was it by revolution and violence? 
Had they powerful auxiliaries, who assisted them with ships, men, 
ammunition, pecuniary aid, &c. &c. &c. ? Or was it merely by 
the good right of an equitable cause ? 

Let them point out, then, the fatal consequences which followed 
the revolt of the United States, and inform us whether Europe or 
even England were injured by it. Did it undermine and destroy 
the foundation of British power, as was contemplated by the 
litical and crafty designs of the cabinets of Madrid and Versailles ? 
The independence of the United States has been a source of 
blessings to Europe and the whole world. The independence of 
our own country would, in its moral and political consequences, 
be equaily productive of happiness to mankind. 

We are not quite sure, whether the force and propriety of the 
arguments used by the enemies of our independence, excite in a 
greater degree pity or contempt. We are told gravely, that 
England, in acknowledging the independence of America, yielded 
merely to the impulse of high feeling and benevolence, in behalf 
of subjects who were originally of British extraction. 

The ties of blood, which ought to make the separation s0 
painful, were, on the contrary, the stimulus which promoted it; 
while we, who are of African descent, and have nothing in common 
with the French, areto continue, notwithstanding, firm in our attach- 
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inent. It is not exactly English, but European blood, of which they 
are speaking. 

The Americans are white ; we on the contrary are black ; and, as 
we are not descended from French blood, we have therefore no 
claim to that impulse of high feeling and benevolence from the 
French. Admirable reasoning truly! We admit the argument, 
such as it is : we want neither the high feeling nor benevolence of 
our most implacable enemy Of this we shall remind him again, 
im the course of the discussion. 

Would not any person imagine, who should listen to the argu- 
ments of these refined politicians, that the Europeans alone received: 
from the Creator an exclusive privileg¢ of forming bodies politic, 
of governing themselves by their own laws, and engrossing all the 
advantages of social life ; while the other nations of the earth, merely 
because they are not descended from privileged blood, can establish 
no claim to rights of inestimable value to man ? 

They ought at least to show us the clause in Adam’s will, by 
which he disinherits us of our nataral and political rights, in order 
to confer them exclusively and entirely on the children of Japhet ! 
Is there a man, amongst the Europeans, gifted with common sense, 
who is not ashamed of such assertions ? 

These puerile objections lead us naturally to speak of the preju- 
dices, which we have to endure from the ignorance, pride, and 
passions of men. 

M. de Pradt has observed somewhere, that the difference of co- 
lor is the key to all colonial questions + in this he is perfectly right. 
From this source every difficulty arises; here all calculations 
afe interrupted. It isthe pivot, upon which all such questions 
turn: for prejudice is so strongly and deeply implanted in hearts- 
blinded and made callous by passion, that it can never be eradi- 
cated or subdued. 

A black king at St. Domingo! The crown on the head of a 
black ! This the French politicians, editors of newspapers, and colo- 
nising system-mongers, cannot digest: as if a black king were a 
phenomenon, never seen before, on the face of the earth ! 

Of all the prejudices which afflict and dishonor the human race, 
there is none more odious, absurd, and fatal in its consequences, 
than the prejudice of color. Who is to reign over negroes, if a negro 
be not fitto be aking? Is royalty the exclusive prerogative of a 
white complexion? Can there exist any motive of reprobation in the 
variety of color which diversifies the inhabitants of this globe ? 
Shall we determine from the difference of complexion, the spe- 
cific qualities of men, physical as well as moral? Is it from the 
epidermis, or from the heart, that vigor, courage, virtue and 
vice, good or bad propensities, proceed? If the difference 
of color be a crime in your eyes; if people of fair com- 
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plexion must possess absolute and exclusive sway, take ap 
arms, rebel against the views of your Creator, by whose pleas 
gure are scattered upon earth varieties of men, as well as of animals, 
and of other productions, the work of his munificence! Scythian, 
Mongolian, and Ethiopian, white, black, and yellow, oppress, detest 
each other! Because you are not of the same hue, exterminate each 
other! The victorious color shall reign exclusively on earth! But 
as the difference is produced by the difference of climates, we re- 
commend the victorious color to remain invariably in the climate 
best suited to it; the European in Europe, the American in Ame- 
rica, the African in Africa. For if they quit their nativeclime, if 
they spread themselves on the surface of the earth, as was the case in 
primzval times ; after some centuries, there would again be white, 
black, and yellow ; and men would be obliged, once more, to exter- 
minate each other. O blindness! O passions of men! To what 
do you not drive them? Such however is the doctrine of those, 
who preach the prejudice of colors. Such the boasted fruits of an 
enlightened and civilised age. 

When shall such abomination have an end? When shall men 
cease at length to hate, to persecute each other? When shall peace, 
union, universal harmony, extend their reign over the whole earth # 
Would not this be the end, the highest point of perfection, in relie 
gion, philosophy, and morals ? 

Then shall be fulfilled the words of the holy Scriptures;' as 
long as there are men, there shall be men of every color. 

The idle prejudice, therefore, could not, in the scale of reason, 
be of any weight against the legitimacy of our rights, and the 
recognition of the throne and independence of Hayti. They who 
depend on such frivolities, cover themselves with ridicule and con~ 
tempt.* 

As those politicians perpetually talk of a revolution which 
would prove fatal to Europe, as it would be unprepared, cannot 
we ask them, why should the vast continent of America be con- 
demned to inactivity? Are its inhabitants born without the wants, 
affections, and propensities which animate Europeans? Can there 
not to be found, in fickle Europe, revolutions such as those 
which agitate America? Has there never been, at any period, an 


' Isaiah, chap. xiv. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

* His majesty the King of Hayti, on several occasions, when in the act 
of administering justice to the white, yellow, and the black, (and this fre- 
quently occurs,) said that he was of the green: making no distinction 
of color, but between the honest and dishonest: a strong proof of im 
tiality, justice, and profound contempt of the absurd and odious pred ice. 
It would be in vain to accuse us of the same injustice towards the white. 
We detest the French, but not their color. They who have been our scourge 
are hated; but we love all men, of whatever colur or nation. 
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instance in Europe, of nations, who separated themselves from their 
mother-country ? Switzerland emancipated herself from the yoke of 
the house of Austria ; Portugal severed herself from Spain : the Seven 
United Provinces of the Low-Countries became a powerful republic, 
when they detached themselves from the Spanish monarchy, at 
that time in all its glory. Why do they persist in urging at every 
moment the example of the United States of America, while we 
have in Europe similar and more striking examples? They ought 
to have told us, in what manner the gallant posterity of ancient 
Helvetia, Lusitania, and Batavia, succeeded in re-asserting their 
liberty and independence; and owing to what cause those revolu- 
tions proved fatal to Europe and to the world. Had such nations 
rights different from America, to break from an entire system 
of which they were a part? Is it not a right common to all people, 
to repel, with every effort in their power, injustice and oppres- 
sion? 

Are not all the changes, which have taken place in Europe, the 
result of revolutions, secession, war, violence, &c. &c.? In what 
way, in ancient and modern times, have states been converted, 
some into kingdoms, others into monarchies? Is there a single 
state in Europe that retains its primitive condition? Is there one 
which did not depend upon another, before it attained to independ- 
ence? In what manner have all these states been separated from 
the whole, of which they made a part ? How have some been creat- 
ed, others expunged from the map of empires? Has it not been 
by revolutions, wars, treaties, that these political changes took 
place ? And were they not effected under the sanction and sacred 
shield, the laws of European policy? Every one declaims against 
revolution, and every one has derived advantage from it. 

There are in Europe, as in the New World, kings, princes, 
dukes, counts, barons, knights, &c. who owe their political exist- 
ence to revolution only. Old and new kingdoms have extend- 
ed their limits by the revolution; new constitutions, new 
rights, new titles, have been created, which had no other 
source and support than revolution. No one will consent to 
renounce his rights and privileges; no one will consent to give 
back what he has taken; yet all, unanimously, concur in censur- 
ing revolution! The regret the past, the good old times, but 
no one will revert to his former condition ; and the most remark- 
able circumstance is, that the very men who delight most in tumult 
and revolutions, are the most ridiculously disposed, (for it is infa- 
tuation,) to indulge in invectives when speaking of that accursed 
revolution ! 

Weare no lovers of revolutions: no one is more anxious to uphold, 
than we are, the stability of empires and of human things; but 
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can we hate a revolution that has raised us from nothing, and 
restored us as men, to our natural, sacred, and imprescriptible 
rights? And even if we could participate in such unjust and ridi- 
culous folly, can it be imagined we could consent to renounce the 
advantages we have reaped from a revolution of twenty-five years’ 
continuance, purchased by the greatest sacrifices, protracted strug- 
gles, and effusion of blood? Certainly not. 

From the beginning of the world, there have been revolutions ; 
and there will always be, as long as men exist on earth. If some 
of them have proved injurious to the cause of humanity, others have 
been of infinite service to it. The revolution in our country, for 
example, has inclined us to civilisation and the light of knowledge ; 
while that of France has led her to barbarity and the darkness of 
ignorance. 

M. le Borgne de Boigne, who has been pleased to favor us with 
a kind of a theory upon revolutions, should have told us as well 
as M. M. Fiévée, Hoffmann, and Felletz, his panegyrists, whether 
all revolutions are to be considered as at an end since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons; whether the inhabitants of this world will no 
longer have any thing to fear from revolutions and revolutionary 
schemes. We, in particular, should have cause to be dissatisfied 
on many important accounts. As we gained much by the first, 
we might still perhaps acquire something by the second. But how 
then could we eradicate the absurd prejudices that are yet existing? 
How could the slave-trade, slavery, prejudices of color, be abolished ? 
How could we recal to a sense of religion, morals, and social order, 
three-fourths of the population of this globe, who are still wan- 
dering in the darkness of incivilisation? In what way could 
man be restored to his original rights, were it not for the effect pro- 
duced by a great and salutary revolution, which should overcome 
all obstacles, triumph over all difficulties, eradicate all the idle prejudi- 
ces, which oppose the happiness and perfection of mankind ? Whe- 
ther it be effected by prudence and enlightened ideas of government, 
acting progressively and without violence, without bloodshed, as is 
our sincere wish; or whether it be occasioned by sudden and turbu- 
lent commotion; who can deny, that such a revolution would be 
a source of the greatest blessings to mankind? 

We are compelled here by our opponents, contrary to our incli- 
nation, to examine the doctrine of legitimacy in governments. 
The discussion shall be short. 

Considering it in the light it is presented by learned politicians, 
the doctrine is as absurd in principle, as the prejudice of color. It 
is a reflection upon all governments, that have sovereigns who are 
not of the legitimate cathegory, and, generally speaking, upon all 
nations. Were we to trace the origin of all dynasties, it would be 
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easy to demonstrate the folly of the system. But this question is 
sufficient: If the house of Bourbon were become extinct, by what 
artifice would the French procure a legitimate king ? 

Hence we conclude, that the king of Hayti is a most legitimate 
king. He reigns in wisdom over us, by the grace of God, and con- 
stitution of the state. This is sufficient to establish his legitimacy. 
The king holds the power, with which he is invested, from the 
people; who yielded their rights to him, on condition that he 
should govern. constitutionally: and his majesty is enabled to 
transmit those rights to his heirs, according to the order of suc- 
cession established by law. Inthis manner was Pharamond, the 
first king of the Franks, proclaimed king on the shore of Sala. 
He had no ancestors; he received from the nation his rights and 
authority; and no one ever disputed his claim to legitimacy. When 
we pretend to instruct nations, we ought at least to go back to first 
principles. 

The throne of Hayti, therefore, is nota political fiction, an edi- 
fice built upon mere sand ; as M. le Borgne de Boigne would have it : 
since it is founded on the will, gratitude, and love of the people ; 
and there is no throne which can have a more just, legitimate, solid 
foundation ; no sovereign who ¢an better deserve te occupy it, than 
our own.’ 

Knowledge and civilisation have been universally diffused, even 
amongst slaves. How can it be prevented ? Statesmen will be oblig- 
ed to govern onprinciples of reason, humanity, and justice. is 
this so great a misfortune? The angular stone of the tyrants (and 
it was that of the ex-colonists), is to brutify men, in order to 
make them slaves; ours is to enlighten them, in order to make 
them free ! 

These zealous asserters of legitimacy, instead of disputing our rights 


* At the council of state in which prince Oscar took his seat for the first 
time, his royal highness the prince of Sweden and Norway addressed 
his son in a speech, of which I shall quote several passages. 

“ Fatal must be the career of that prince, who persuades himself, that while 
he obliterates the records of his people’s rights, he is augmenting the splen- 
dor and power of the throne! Remember, my son, that the wisest prinee 
is he, who regards with a vigilanteye, the elements which threaten destruc- 
tion to empires, and seizes them beture the explosion; and knows how to 
prevent their recurrence, by his own respect for the laws. The state has 
jong since been compared to a family, and its chief, (superintending wisely 
the common weal,) to an economising and provident father, who is solici- 
tous fur his children’s happiness. It has been said of such a government, that 
it was paternal; and of those who exercised it, that they were the fathers of 
the people. The idea is as simple as the notion it expresses. Men have 
consecrated it as a principle for the administration of states, whatever be 
their form of government,” &c. 

Extracted from the Journal des Debats, Monday, 4th of August, 1817. 
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by puerile declamation and sophistry, which will not gain them 
more honor than proselytes in the old and new world, had much 
better be silent, and cease to provoke unprofitable discussions ; 
or speak in a language more agreeable to reason, truth, and nature ; 
to the times, and general information of the present zra. 

It is not only by frivolous and idle objections, that our adversa- 
ties make war on our independence; they continue to urge rea- 
sons, whic h at the first sight have some appearance of truth, but are 
unable to bear the slightest examination. In fact, they are only plau- 
sibilities, not more solid than the first, since they areequally des- 
titute of truth. It is of importance, notwithstanding, that we should 
assail and entirely remove them. 

It is argued, that the independence of Hayti is not the fruit of deep 
reflection, as was that of the United States of America; that we had 
no Franklins or Washingtons, none of the enlightened men, who 
reflected honor on the ancient world, as they spread light upon the 
new. Hence it is inferred, that we had not maturity of thought, 
wisdom, or prudence, in a sufficient degree to direct us in our poli- 
tical career. In the want of wisdom and prudence, it is said 
dreadful civil commotions have their origin ; our territory, too con- 
fined already, has been split asunder into two distinct govern- 
ments: and (as though they had reserved the last objection asa 
thunderbolt to crush us), they declare they consider our political 
existence incompatible with the safety of the powers who have colo- 
nies in the neighborhood ; and it is their interest, not to suffer the 
existence of a focus of turbulence and insurrection, already endured 
too long. 

These plausible objections, these dark and heavy clouds, collected 
with so much difficulty, will soon vanish at the light of truth. 

In the first place, then, we do not believe that the independence 
of the United States of America was the result of long and deep 
reflection. They, like ourselves, were conducted to independence 
by the concurrence of events. ‘They began by argument, and con- 
cluded by an appeal to the sword. After this they separated 
without any reflection at all, as is generally the case with 
naughty children. 

If we had neither Franklins nor Washingtons, was it reasonable, 
amongst men stooping under the weight of ignorance and slavery, 
who had not even common understanding, to go in search of 
Franklins and Washingtons, born without a moment’s delay? In 
the struggle between the mother and daughter, the illustrious 
combatants struck important blows. Whether we possessed 
Franklins or Washingtons, it is not our province to determine; 
we leave it to the vanquished. If, however, in order to form 2 
correct judgment, and make a right estimate of men and things, it 
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be essential that we consider, relatively, their talents and situation ; 
we are not absolutely certain, whether a comparison between us 
and the United States, would not prove favorable to our character 
in some respects. We candidly admit, however, and publicly 
acknowledge, that we did not exert, at the commencement, the 
prudence and wisdom discovered by the Americans. More fortu- 
nate than us, they had to contend with a generous enemy; 
we, on the contrary, have been exposed, and are yet subject to the 
persecution of a cruel and determined foe, whose hatred and re- 
sentments are implacable; and who scruples not to employ any 
measures, if he can only ensure success. 

The Americans had the rare felicity of not possessing men who, 
by ambition, interrupted the repose of their country and fellow- 
citizens. From the first foundation of their independence, they 
were in perpetual union; never divided. Their happy country 
florished under wholesome laws; their population, power, and 
resources, have been materially augmented ; they have acquired a 
reputation for wisdom and prudence, to which they are justly en- 
titled. How gteat a blessing to their country! We, however, it 
must be allowed, though misled by error and civil dissensions, have 
some claim to common sense, and a share of wisdom: since we 
succeeded in securing to ourselves a good government, institutions, 
and laws; and chose for our chief an enlightened monarch, who 
obliges his people to advance rapidly in the march of civilisation. 
But is it decent in Frenchmen, to inveigh with so much asperity a- 
gainst our civil wars, our fatal. and deplorable mistakes; while 
they are the cause of our misfortunes; desire nothing so impatiently 
as the sight of the blood of the last inhabitant of Hayti, spilled by 
the hands of an inhabitant of Hayti? While they love to describe 
in their papers the sanguinary battles we fought by sea and land; is 
it decent in them, I repeat it, to inveigh with so much asperity 
against us? I am filled with indignation, when I see in an implacable 
enemy, so much of villany, treachery, and dissimulation! when 
I hear the profligate panegyrists of a Le Borgne de Boigne, of an 
ex-colonist, still moredegraded, if possible, than they, telling us, in 
awhining, hypocritical tone, “ that the consequences of civil wars 
are so terrible, that it is impossible to desire them in aid of any 
color or colors whatever.” And in the identical work which they 
praise so violently, you will find, “ that the division of the country 
into two parts, is not an evil:—that, were it not actually effected, 
tt ought to take place, in order to break our union and impair our 
strength.” Perfidious men! Let them take no trouble about our 
internal situation. Let them not be uneasy about our civil wars : 
whether we are at peace or war, of this only let them be informed, 
it is enough that the people of Hayti have but a single prayer to 
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prefer: Freedom and Independence! Bid them consult that brave 
and generous people, from Cape Tiburon to Mole St. Nicolas; 
from Port-Prince to Cape-Henry; from the north to the south; 
from the east to the west of the kingdom: they will hear but one 
and the self-same cry: Independence or Death ! Let the tribute of 
gratitude be paid to our august sovereign! May we be sensible of 
his wisdom and prudence! We have nothing more to apprehend 
from the consequences of civil war. All nations have been so un- 
fortunate as to taste that bitter calamity ; few, at least, have been 
excepted. Yet all have succeeded in removing it. The commence- 
ment is invariably terrible; anger, hatred, exasperation, rage, in 
all their fury. At length they subside, and expire by a slow and 
natural process. Experience and misfortune unite in bringing men 
back to reflection. Every one consents to the performance of his 
duty. The time has arrived, when the losses of the community 
are calculated, and energetic attempts made to repair them. Wis- 
dom, prudence, mildness, generosity, benevolence, all the sis- 
ter-virtues, united to the public good by one common tie, at length 
heal the wounds effectually, and efface the vestiges of civil 
war. 

Are we not aware, that a trivial circumstance or event is sufficient 
to re-unite a divided people? Can men, who merely oppose each 
other on certain points, but, in all other respects, are connected by 
ties of blood and common interest, remain long divided? The 
same destiny, the same danger awaitsthem. At the call of their 
country, menaced by danger, they will be found united, and ready 
to resist, to the utmost, their common enemy. 

In vain interested views and perfidious policy endeavour to 
fepresent our political existence as a portentous prodigy, to the 
powers who possess the adjacent colonies. ‘Twenty years of revo- 
lution, and fifteen of liberty and independence, have not convinced 
us, that such an order of things ever interrupted the tranquillity of 
neighboring colonies. 

We have never interfered, directly or indirectly, with foreign 
affairs. Our laws and constitution judged wisely in forbidding it: 
and our government has always conducted itself with the strictest 
impartiality towards allied or neutral powers. Fifteen years their 
vessels have sailed into our ports: their subjects have enjoyed the 
advantages of commerce, and the protection of our laws. 

TQ afford, if it be necessary, a striking proof, that the vicinity 
of Hayti is not in the smallest degree dangerous to the colonies, 
let the possessions of Spain, which are contiguous to ours, be ex- 
amined. ‘They abound in slaves, who are daily going backward 
and forward in our markets, and then teturning quietly to their 
homes, without exciting apprehension or jealousy in either party. 
During public rejoicings and festivals, they enter the boundaries, 

. 
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to join in our dances and amusements; and often the contrast has 
been observed between a groupe of Spanish slaves, dancing gravely 
to the sound of their guitars, and a groupe of free Haytians, who 
made the air resound with the noise of their drums, dances, and 
loud songs. Evening approaches ; the groupes disperses the Spaniard 
returns peaceably to his home; and the Haytian follows, with 
his usual cry: Liberty and Independence for ever! We always 
lived on good terms with the Spaniards. Our government sup- 

lied them with arms and ammunition, to assist them in chasing 
the French from St. Domingo ; and received no remuneration for 
the service. We entered into a league with the belligerent powers 
in Europe, to repel the despotism of the French. While the English 
navy blocked up their armies, and forced them into our sea-ports, 
we attacked and destroyed them with our forces on land. We 
put an effectual stop to the extension of their conquests; and the 
introduction of desolation and insurrection to the Leeward Islands, 
as had been done in Europe. During a war, where each party 
fought for liberty and independence, our ports were constantly 
shut against the French, (as they are atthis moment,) yet regularly 
open to the ships of the allied or neutral powers; which were at 
all times welcome, and favorably received when they had completed 
their cruise, and were come to our ports to refit, and victual with 
fresh provisions. To what powers could the vicinity of Hayti 
prove dangerous? No colonies are near us, but those of Spain and 
England. St. Domingo, which is on our confines, and Cuba, at a 
small distance, are peaceably disposed. Jamaica, and other English 
possessions, are equally so. Are we an object of fear to the 
Spaniards? They have suffered from the French as much as we ; 
and have been assisted by us in danger. The government of 
our country has always observed towards them the most exact 
impartiality. We have never taken part in the quarrels of Spain 
with her colonies ; why should she take part in our disputes with 
the French? Is it to the English we are dangerous? Let the 
French renounce that false idea, so flattering to them. Never will 
a nation so generous and enlightened have cause to impute this to 
us. England is the principal power in Europe that took a lively 
interest in our fate. It is England, who first of all proposed the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and endeavoured to ameliorate the 
condition of slaves. It is England, who, by an order in council, 
considered us neutral and independent, and sent directly and legally 
her ships to Hayti. We should then be, of all beings, the most 
ungrateful and unjust, were we ever deficient in gratitude to the 
people and government of England. Far from being dangerous to 
that equitable and loyal power, it will always find us ready to 
espouse its interests, which are identified with our own. 
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May we not inquire also of French politicians, in what consists 
the danger of our political existence, and why they preach crusades 
to provoke the indignation of Europe against us? The example 
afforded by the past (says M. de Boigne, in an awful tone,) seems 
to require that prudence should exert herself, and make provision for 
future times. They look dark and lowering. Europe must unite 
against the New World, if it be not already too late. The remark, 
adds the Journal des Débats, shows much more positive knowledge, 
than books full of declamation on the same subject. Politicians of 
this cast should reflect, that we do not live in the old age of 
ignorance, prejudice, and barbarism : modern Europe is not the same 
as ancient Europe; and we are far from the times when the dis- 
covery was made by Columbus. Europe and America abound with 
intelligent men and noble tempers, aware of the value of their rights; 
no longer to be ruled as any one may please, and according to any 
man’s caprices. CCivilised Europe, great and generous as she is, 
cannot be unjust and barbarous. To preach before her the doctrine 
of the crusades; to provoke new murders, and deluge again the 
earth with human blood, is an attempt to fix on Europe, on the favor- 
ed land of arts and sciences, the seat of Christianity, an indelible blot, 
that stained the first conquerors of the New World, the destroyers 
of the unhappy Indians ! 

How detestable, and not merely so, how impracticable, is the 
attempt ; how contrary to the spirit of the true interests of Europe 
and mankind! ‘We are no more, I repeat it, living in the times of 
the discovery by Columbus; we are no longer rude Indians, with- 
out the means of defending ourselves; we fear no more the pre- 
sence of the fiery charger, the thunder of artillery, nor the flashing of 
bayonets, when they cross each other. Europe, to effect the sub- 
jugation of America, must depopulate the two worlds! Why ? 
To satisfy the avarice, covetousness, pride, and unruly propensi- 
ties and passions of men. Such are the views that some, who wish 
to make the age, and state of general information retrograde, call 
positive knowledge. 

This reflection alone of our learned writers, instead of evincing 
positive knowledge, amounts, in our opinion, to a full proof of their 
entire ignorance of conduct, persons, and things in America. It 
evinces, too, the whiteness of the soul of him who wrote the New 
System of Colonisation for St. Domingo. If, in the plan of his 
work, there were not evident proof of criminal design, perfidy, 
and patience in the calculation of crime, the reflection alone would 
have made us suspect the man who could entertain such a thought ; 
and compel usto reject his works with horror! Degraded race 
of men! The blood of your countrymen is still reeking! You 
have dyed with it all the territorial possessions of Europe and 
America, and are not weary of slaughter! You summoned a world 
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to rise and massacre another world, and did not shudder with 
horror! Your hair stood not erect! Your blood was not frozen 
in your veins ! 

Loaded with the crimes and curses of all nations, where you 
visited rapine and ravage followed your steps; you do not think that 
weight to be enough, and would increase it! You wouid compel 
Europe to assist you in bearing it ; and, in order to obtain your 
object, appeal to Europe against us. Do you not know, that 
we also could ourselves make an appeal, founded in truth and 
righteousness? Could you imagine, that they who were con- 
federated with Europe, to repel the yoke and tyranny of France, 
would in their turn be oppressed and destroyed by Europe, con- 
federated in favor of France? What idea had you formed of 
Europe, when you thought her capable of an act of so much 
baseness? But why should she enter into the confederacy 
against us? Was it from a desire of restoring St. Domingo to 
France ; of re-establishing the exclusive commerce of that country, 
to the absolute ruin of European commerce? from a desire of 
destroying a handful of men, who wish and ask nothing but the 
enjoyment of freedom and independence, which they have justly 
acquired ? 

But all that is nothing. This is the highest pitch of delirium. 
If we are to credit M. de Boigne, the British cabinet, by the secret 
articles of the treaty of Amiens, obliged Bonaparte to re-establish 
slavery in the colonies; and, on such condition alone, he was 
permitted to send against Hayti a fleet composed of the troops of 
Moreau, who was to act there on a fixed line, and to find there his 

ave. 
aie the assertion of this atrocious falsehood, M. de Boigne 
scrupled not to implore the assistance of England in behalf of 
Lewis XVIII., to furnish him with the means of undertaking a new 
and similar expedition, having the same object in view, 1. e. the 
extermination or reduction of Hayti to vassalage; together with 
the destruction of the half-pay officers and soldiers of Bonaparte, 
who were to fall, as Moreau’s army fell, victims to the vengeance of 
the climate and our swords. 

The excessive depravity and immorality of the thing is beyond 
credibility, and obliges to hasten impatiently on. 

These politicians, instead of calumniating Europe, France, and 
their own sovercign ; instead of creating anxiety in us; of dis- 
puting our well-grounded claims, would act more wisely in consult- 
ing the safety of their own state, and retrieving its affairs, Instead 
of representing the Bourbons in the light of a family solicitous to 
obliterate all traces of the rights of nations, and incapable of com- 
mitting the same enormities as Bonaparte ; they would do better 
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to represent them in a more amiable point of view; as anxious to 
revive the generous example and virtues of their ancestors. 

There is no royal house in Europe that has contributed more to 
the independence of nations than the house of Bourbon. Henry 
the Fourth, that prince who transmitted to posterity so great a 
name, favored the independence of the Dutch. Louis XVI. was 
the first crowned head in Europe, who assisted with all his power 
the United States of America, and acknowledged their indepen- 
dence before it was admitted by England. What reflected honor 
on Henry the [TVth, and Louis the XVIth, cannot be less cre- 
ditable to his majesty Louis the XVIIIth. Were he to acknowledge 
the independence of Hayti, it would be an act of still greater 
generosity and magnificence. For if it be at all times a proof of 
a great mind to assist in succoring the distressed, while we strike 
a blow at the interest of others; how much greater, more gene- 
rous, and deserving of praise is it, to be the first in exercising acts 
of benevolence and generosity at one’s own expense! Why 
should not the Bourbons of the present age imitate the virtues 
and noble example of their ancestors, and acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Hayti? 

Is there a people who had ever better pretensions to indepen- 
dence ? We do not, certainly, presume to dispute or invalidate 
the claim of other nations of Europe and America to indepen- 
dence. Far be it from us to encourage such an idea, We are 
occupied only with the care of our safety and a righteous defence. 
We feel constrained to employ the same arguments that are made 
use of to oppose us: and it is only in the comparison of things 
that we can find examples in support of our rights. 

Taxes and commerce, to the exclusion of all the rest of Eu- 
rope, caused America to rise against England. ‘The cruelties 
exercised by Grisler, provoked the indignation of Switzerland 
against Austria. Portugal would only recover its political liberty 
from Spain. Religious opinions and dissensions made Holland revolt 
and separate herself from Spain. Compare their grievances with 
ours ; with the loss of personal liberty, as well as civil and po- 
litical freedom, which threatened us ; with the torture, racks, and 
massacre we endured ; with the blood we shed ; with the privations 
and miseries of every kind which we’suffered ; with the infamy and 
disgrace they heaped upon us ; with the injustice and revolting acts 
of oppression under which we groaned for centuries. Let the 
geographical, moral, and political situation of those countries be 
compared with ours ; with our seclusion from the continent by an 
immense expanse of ocean; withour climate, population, and habits. 
Let it be considered, how energetically we strove to obtain a rank 
amongst civilised nations; and then talk of the right that other 
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nations had, in preference to us, of acquiring liberty and indepen- 
dence. 
It is a principle in natural and political justice, that, when the 
war has been just, the conquest has been so too. Conquest is nes 3 
cessarily consequent on victory. Politicians, however, are not con- | 
tented with calling in question our title to independence : they pre- | 
tend that it is incumbent on us to restore to the ex-colonists their for- | 
met possessions ; and in order to give plausibility to their reasons, | 
they still urge the example of the United States. «* The Ame- | 
ricans restored, when peace was concluded, all sequestered property, 
as did the English that which belonged to the Americans.” 
From this precedent they conclude, that we must restore to the 
ex-colonists what they term their property; which, they say, has not 
been sold, but is in possession of the crown, and has been let on 
lease. 
We ask, first, what similarity they find between the Americans 
and English, on the one hand, and the people of Hayti and ex-co- 
lonists on the other ? Do not they pervert the nature of things, who 
seek for examples in objects so dissimilar, in which there is no 
kind of analogy, and which are destitute even of common sense ? 
The Americans restored, after the peace, the possessions of the 
English, because they were themselves English, white, and pro- 
prietors. The Americans enjoyed their rights, natural, civil, and 
political; they were undisputed. ‘They contended only for their 
country’s independence; the English, for sovereignty. ‘lhere 
might exist, as M. de Boigne very justly observes, noble and be- 
nevolent feelings in the bosom of men descended from the same an- 
cestors. Independence, and the restoration of property, were not in- 
compatible. ‘The people of Hayti are placed ina widely different situ- 
ation. They were all Africans, natives of the soil, negroes and slaves, 
without country or possessions ; bereft of their rights, natural, civil 
and political. ‘The people of Hayti were, as it is termed, civilly dead. 
Their habitations were not like human habitations, nor their modes 
of living like human modes of living. ‘The ex-colonists exerted over 
them a barbarous power of life and death. Unprotected, treated as 
the most loathsome of animals, and abandoned by the whole race 
of mankind, they have fought, and shed torrents of blood, to ob- 
tain by force a country, an asylum, life and liberty; to regain the 
sacred and imprescriptible rights which tyranny had already torn 
from them, and would tear again! What feelings, noble or benevo- 
lent, can exist between us and the ex-colonists ? We were deprived 
of every thing 3 had nothing; were considered nothing. We have 
achieved at the point cf the sword, a country, liberty, indepen- 
dence and wealth! We have nothing but what is our own; we 
therefore owe them nothing; and have nothing to restore to them. 
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They were the first to put us out of the pale of social relations : 
we, in return, could expel them without difficulty and with justice. 

The situation in which they are placed is precisely that to which 
they would reduce us. If they had been victorious, we should 
have been dead or enslaved ; in possession of nothing, and asking 
nothing. But they were vanquished; they have therefore no- 
thing ; ask for nothing. We had aright to put them to death 
or enslave them, on the ground that they wished to put us to 
death or enslave us; and vice versd. We have acted with 
more justice and generosity than they; and have been content 
merely to drive them from our territories. They have no 
claim to our possessions, no pretence to revisit them. Let them 
not imagine they will be suffered to enter them again, under what 
pretence soever they come. 

The ancient Romans, Germans, and Gauls, were accustomed 
to convert the property and persons of the vanquished to their own 
use after victory. It was then by right of conquest : the strongest 
won the prize. The law of nations, in modern times, alike equitable 
and humane, respects the person and property of the vanquished. 
Conquest confers no privilege. Claims of sovereignty and war are 
made with as little mutual evil as possible. We undoubtedly assent 
to the laws adopted by all civilised nations : but in regard to the 
ex-colonists the question is widely different. We are an exception 
to the rule. There is not a similar example to be found in the annals 
of nations. We submit our reflections to the political writers of ail 
countries, and entreat them to condescend to favor us with 
their attention, on a subject of general law, so interesting and so 
worthy of engaging a more learned pen than our own. 

The jus gentium of the moderns does not change the immutable 
laws of God ; of justice and equity. On the contrary, they are its 
first and most solid foundation. 

Tow can the ex-colonists presume to interpret in their favor the 
principles of morals, justice and public law, when they have violat- 
ed all law, divine as well as human; when they have trampled on 
all principles of morality, of distributive or natural justice ? 

Plunderers of the property of wretched Indians, and profligate 
assassins, after having stripped us of our natural rights, and by 
perfidy and violence torn us from the bosom of our country, 
they have brought us upon thisspot. We have found them to be 
torturers, who had no pity or remorse ; who inflicted on us unex- 
ampled torments, pain and misery, without necessity or provocation, 
under the colonial system. 

At the call of Liberty, we proved to our tyrants, that the Leeward 
Islands could be cultivated by free men; and that slavery was 
not essential either to the master or the slave. Order and discipline 
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amgned everywhere. ‘The ex-colonists were in the full possession 
and enjoyment of what they term their estates. That condition 
of things lasted ten years: but the ex-colonists were not sa- 
tisfied. They retained no longer the power of life and death. 
They could no longer load us with chains at pleasure. They 
viewed with regret the ancient state of things, and importunately 
demanded it. Every effort within power was made in the colony 
and metropolis, to compel us to resume the detested yoke of slavery, 
the sole and constant object of their anxious solicitations, to the 
transitory government of France. 

The ex-colonists were the promoters of the naval expedition sent 
against us in 1802. ‘They deceived Bonaparte, and betrayed him 
into error, by perfidious counsels; and assisting him with all their 
power, furnished him even with pecuniary means to accomplish 
that barbarous and unjust measure. They followed the expedi- 
tion in crowds; they were the authors and abetters of all the 
crimes and cruelties that were exercised. 

They procured, at their own expense, and conducted the blood- 
hounds against us ; they spread our unfortunate country with scaf- 
folds, gibbets, and instruments of torture ; lighted up the burning- 
pile ; and introduced death by drowning, Carrier-boats, and every 
kind of torture and of crime. They destroyed by case-shot, and 
the bayonet, thousands of victims, without regard to age or sex. 
European Frenchmen never could have invented or committed such 
horrors, had they not been led and excited by the ex-colonists, long 
gtown familiar with crime, and hackneyed in the art of torture. 

They were the constant promoters of our wars and civil dissen- 
sions : on both sides equally ready to kindle the torch of discord ; in- 
flame the passions ; provoke resentment ; excite to mutual slaughter ; 
and were never so rejoiced, as when they saw the blood of Hayti 
shed by its own hands. 

Twenty-five years of misfortune and experience could not soften 
the vindictive temper of the ex-colonists. Since the restoration of 
the Bourbons, they have not changed an iota of their unjust and 
savage policy. They importuned, incessantly, the cabinet of Louis 
XVIII., to send an expedition against us, in imitation of Bonaparte ; 
who complied with their intreaty. They not only recommended 
him to do it, but offered again, as they had done before, pecuni- 
ary mezns to undertake iz. At first they sent spies, and then com- 
missaries, all of them ex-colonists, to insult us by offering the alter- 
native of slavery or death. ‘hey formed plans of attack, projects 
of extermination; and displayed them in publications and pamph- 
lets, of which the tendency is to violate all laws of religion, justice, 
morals and humanity. In fine, they proposed to exterminate our 
whole race, to the very infant at the breast of its mother. 
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It follows then, that the ex-colonists are our natural enemies. Im- 
placable in hatred and resentment, they were at all times our tortu- 
rers and savage persecutors, 

For what design, however, has man been created? For the pur- 
pose, surely, of knowing and seeking the Supreme Good, his hap- 
piness and felicity, and of protecting himself from any thing that 
might tend to endanger his safety. Self-defence is the first 
law of nature. It is the primary law, applicable to man either 
relatively, or as an individual. For these reasons we cannot, ought 
not, to restore to the ex-colonists what they term their estates; in- 
troduce them to our families; nor yet pay to them any sums of 
money, under any title or pretence whatever. Safety and self- 
preservation imperiously demand it ; and the very presence of one 
of these men would be sufficient to excite alarm and distress; 
or even lose us for ever. 

Our political and moral existence, our interests are incompatible 
with those of the ex-colonists. After they have introduced pillage, 
devastation and death; after we have made exertions that have 
exhausted us, to repair the mischief occasioned at different periods, 
by several wars; at the moment when we begin to enjoy the fruits 
of our exertions, fatigue, and blood, we are expected to surrender 
all to the French! Where is the unjust law, by which we are con- 
demned to divest ourselves of our privileges and estates, in order 
to enrich an odious race of despots, and afford them an opportu- 
nity of menacing again our lives and liberties, natural, political and 
civil? Have they a right to dispossess us of every thing, and over- 
throw the order of things established by the will of God, the laws 
of justice and morality ? and have we no right to dispose of landed 
property, of a spot we have bedewed for three centuries, with 
our tears, sweat and blood? . . . . . They were justly ac- 
quired, and the ex-colonists have been dispossessed of them for ever, 
by a long series of crimes and iniquities, which rise up in judgment 
against them ! 

“ The estates of the emigrants,” says M. de Boigne, * were legally 
and politically sold: but the Haytian ex-colonists are in a peculiar 
and favorable situation.” For the proof of which, he asserts, that 
those estates are still in our hands asatrust; and were never sold, 
by any legal or illegal act of the government of Hayti. 

In that, as in many other instances, M. de Boigne is under a 
great mistake. The estates which the ex-colonists term theirs, 
were in general sold by an authorised act of the government of 
his majesty the king of Hayti. There will not, in a short space 
of time, remain a single insignificant house, formerly inhabited by 


an ex-colonist, that will not become the legitimate property of a 
native of Hayti. : 
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We would not, at first, attempt to undeceive M. de Boigue and 
his panegyrists, M. M. Fiévée, Hoffmann, and Felletz, by show- 
ing them their egregious error, in bringing forward the sale of 
estates. With such political writers we chose rather to discuss at 
once the question in regard to public right ; for, the deed is not the 
right. We now assure them, as well as the ex-colonists and their 
supporters, that their estates, as they are pleased to call them, have 
been sold and disposed of, in a strictly legal, just, and prudent 
manner, by a solemn act presented to the king in the great council 
of state; and that in fact, as well as in sound principle, the estates 
are theirs no more. If they are sorry for it, so much the worse. They 
have drawn upon themselves their own misfortunes. They have to 
accuse themselves alone. They imagined that there was no respect 
paid to distributive justice on earth; but erroneously. Must they 
not be possessed with a spirit of infatuation and blindness, to sup- 
pose that we should keep as atrust, our own property, and surreil- 
der it to them afterwards? 

If they had not considered the same ignorant and barbarous people 
without any knowledge of political, of civil law, or European notions, 
they would not have dared, in our presence, to appeal, so incon- 
siderately as they have done, to the principles of morality, justice 
and jus gentium of Europe, in favor of the ex-colonists. 

They would not have talked to us of the eternal obligation of 
debt and the fixed rights of property, when they stand upon a false 
and criminal basis. They would not have presumed to tell us 
that the ex-colonists were placed in a particular category, and 
more favorably circumstanced than the emigrants whose estates 
had been legally and politically sold, because it is incumbent on 
wise and prudent governments, before all things, to prevent the re- 
currence of disorder, and of reaction, still more dangerous. 

Though M. de Boigne is guilty towards the emigrants of cruel 
injustice, by putting them on a level with the ex-colonists, he 
admits notwithstanding, that their estates were legally and _politi- 
cally sold. Might we not ask, why the estates, which the ex-colo- 
nists term theirs, could not be legally, and politically sold? We 
should be particularly desirous of being informed why such a 
sale would be illegal and impolitic on our part ? of being informed 
why our government is necessarily less wise and prudent than 
their own? and why we should not, above all things, prevent the 
recurrence of d .. der, a d of reaction, still more dangerous ? 

If, at the period when we proclaimed our independence, we did 
not sell or dispose of such estates, it must be attributed to the head 
of the government then existing, who did not consider himself in a fit 
situation to do it. In that instance, he committed a capital fault, un- 
precedented in the annals of history, and indefensible. An act 
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so great, salutary, and judicious, would in itself have preserved 
the country from the horrors of civil war. ‘The nation would have 
been happier ; the country richer and more powerful, and govern- 
ment more firm. All would have stood on a more substantial basis. 
‘The frivolous questions on property, always dangerous, because 
they attack man in his most vital interests, and have been a prin- 
cipal cause of civil war, would have been avoided. The govern- 
ment of that time would have found in the owners of newly ac- 
quired estates, a number of persons deeply interested in its mainte- 
nance and stability. Forty or fifty thousand of the new proprietors 
would have supported it with all the influence of their wealth, cha- 
racter, and credit, over the great body of the people. 

That government fell, because it stood independent of the people, 
and was grounded on no solid and permanent basis. M. le Borgne 
de Boigne attributes the death of the emperor Dessalines to the 
slaughter of Frenchmen in his reign. & Aé last,” says he, * the con- 
sptracy succeeds, the implacable enemy of the human race ts assassi- 
nated by his suite, with part of his guard, and the accomplices of his 
cruelty.” 

‘The emperor, though an enemy to the French, was not so to the 
human race. ‘Though he made reprisals upon men who would 
have exterminated us, he was not cruel. He owes, on the contrary, 
his death to his having relied with too much confidence on the 
French faction ; and a white Frenchman, named Verret, whom the 
emperor had promoted to the rank of adjutant-general, was base 
enough to give him the first stab ! 

An ardent patriot, a lover of his countrymen, and his country’s 
liberty the emperor Dessalines, with the inclination and power to 
do good, had not the knowledge, sagacity and prudence indispensably 
necessary to sovereigns, in the management of public affairs. Un- 
fortunately he was surrounded by factious men, who to debauchery 
and corruption superadded the love of intrigue. ‘Their depravity 
and loose conduct lost him the favorable opinion of the people : 
for they were suffered to acquire an ascendency in his councils, 
though incapable of understanding or promotitig the welfare of the 
country. Thé very small number of honest men who could be 
prevailed upon to enter the cabinet, were not listened to. ‘The un- 
happy prince, with the very best intentions, was misled. At a 
period when the greatest hardships were felt, the most idle ex- 
travagances were persisted in. No useful establishments were creat- 
ed ; no measure of common advantage introduced. Disorders crept 
into the administration ; a spirit of insubordination and licentious- 
ness spread itself among the troops. ‘The French faction, which 
had been itself the original cause of the mischief, seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the situation in which the empire was placed, 
to conspire against the emperor. He was basely and treacherously 
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murdered, the 17th of October 1806, at a place called Red-Bridge, 
a quarter of a league distant from Port-au-Prince, without any decla- 
ration of war, or previous act of hostility. The. principal founder 
of independence, he who had expelled the French from our terri- 
tory, whom they had sworn in a solemn assembly to defend till death, 
perished in the midst of his fellow-soldiers and companions, with 
we the commander of his guards ! 

hough we feel deep sorrow and reluctance in tracing lines which 
defile the page of our history, and had resolved never to speak of 
them more, yet we have been constrained to do so, contrary to our 
inclination, that such an aspersion as M. de Boigne has dared to 
cast on the character and person of our august and beloved sovereign, 
should not pass unnoticed. He has the effrontery to maintain, that 
the King entered into a secret conspiracy against the Emperor Des- 
salines. There is too much of candor, honor and probity in the cha- 
racter of his majesty ; his political and private conduct stand on too 
firm a foundation of virtue, to admit of his being wounded by so in- 
famous a slander. His majesty was deeply affected by the emperor’s 
misconduct, and the ills thatawaited our country: but he would 
have preferred exile, or death itself, to an attempt against his life. 
Would to God the emperor (unhappily too incredulous) had list- 
ened to the prudent counsels given him by his majesty, then com-~ 
mander in chief of the army ; by the minister of finance ; the gene- 
ral of division, Andrew Verret, a man of sterling probity and virtue ; 
and a small number of true friends and honest men, who were about 
him ! Would to God hehad followed their salutary advices; reform- 
ed the licentious conduct of his court, re-established order, morals, 
justice : that he had banished from his presence the parasites who 
surrounded him, and who knew only how best to flatter him ; who, 
ever prompt and daring to practise or counsel evil, were so cowardly 
as to abandon him, and had not the soul to die with him, and share 
in his danger ! Would to God the Emperor had listened to the pru- 
dent suggestions of the King, commander in chief of the army, his 
true friend | and he had yet been living. How many ills, calamities 
and sorrows he would have averted from his country and himself ! 

Such is the untimely fate of princes who reject the admonitions 
of reason, and suffer themselves to be surrounded by depraved cha- 
racters, devoid of honor and integrity, on whom no reliance can be 
placed either in misfortune or danger. 

M. le Borgne de Boigne is then an unprincipled libeller ! since he 
deliberately formed his resolution, and endeavoured, without any 
proof whatever, to blot the character of our august sovereign, oy 
imputing to him acts of treason, perfidy and ingratitude, of whic 


the grandeur and elevation of his soul repel the most distant sus- 
picion. 
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Our civil wars are to be traced to political causes, external and 
internal. No corporate body or government ever existed with- 
out laws, institutions, or property. A more complete want of 
them, or a greater number of lands at the disposal of the royal will, 
was never known, than at the period of our troubles. Knowledge 
of no description, not even that of reading or writing, was necessary 
in order to become a judge or minister, It would be impossible 
to relate, without blushing, the absurd arguments that were advanced 
in favor of ignorance; all this tended to plunge us more and more 
inextricably into confusion and darkness. But as Franklin 
observes, ‘‘ the further we remove from reason, the more we feel 
it.” Fortunately these errors or faults in political economy, were 
retrieved by our august sovereign. They are not the first, nor 
yet the last of the kind, which that enlightened monarch, the 
benefactor of his people, has redressed, and still will have to 
redress. 

The national schools were in the same state as property. We 
aspired to a rank amongst civilised nations, and were without na- 
tional schools ! We were solicitous to introduce into the country the 
arts and sciences; and were without the means of learning the arts 
and sciences ! 

From the beginning of our political regeneration, our faults have 
given strength to the unfavorable disposition of our enemies, and 
hardened them in their odious prejudices. They are unwil- 
ling to ascertain the source of these faults, of which they are the 
first cause ; nor do they wish to know the means which have been 
resorted to, in order to prevent their recurrence : but they continue 
to pass sentence upon us, in the same partial spirit of illiberality ; 
always with reference to our condition in former times. 

Such are the mistakes into which M. de Boigne is betrayed every 
moment, because he imagines himself addressing the people of 
1793; a period in which he discovered some very dishonorable 


traits of character for an ex-legislator, at least for aman who 
assumes that title. ' 


* This man is notorious in Hayti for his rapacity, and want of morals. 
In a memoir written by M. Julien Raymond, one of the most distinguished 
members of the commission, is a report, the words of which we fiterally 
transcribe. “ Le Borgne,” says M. Raymond, “ with whose profligacy Santho- 
nax was well acquainted, for whom he expressed the utmost contempt, and 
whom he would have sent onshore at Rochefort, for having disobeyed the 
orders of the commission, in taking on board with hima girl of the town; in 
speaking of whom he said to me : ‘ Thou* dust not know the character of that 
villain, asI do, He is capable of raising an insurrection at St. Domingo against 
the commission, and of dividing the spoil :’ Le Borgne, notorious at Paris, 


* The revolutionary style of using the second person “thee” and “ thou,” were common at that 
tune, 
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The dupe of his passions, he cannot understand the nature of 
the changes that have taken place; the extent of knowledge we 
have acquired, nor the advances we have made in social order. He 
still considers us in the light of a horde of barbarians, destitute 
of any notion of civilised life : little imagining that the Haytians of 
the present time are as-different from those of 1793, as modern 
Frenchmen are from the Gauls of the sixth century. Deluded by 
an opinion, which flatters his pride, chimerical hopes, and colonial 
principles, he believes, in common with the greater part of his coun- 
trymen, that we have not the talent and information necessary to 
conduct with prudence, our public affairs. It is our duty then, 
and we are particularly called upon to undeceive them. The more 
So, as they rely on our supposed ignorance, and would avail them- 
selves of it, to allure us into false and dangerous measures, in order 
effectually to accomplish the execution of their criminal designs. 

“ The government of Hayti,” says M. de Boigne, “ may be called 
an absolute monarchy ; for the military power is supreme.” 

It is the custom with torturers to calumniate their victims. If 
the military authority sometimes prevails over the civil, it cannot, 
ought not to be ascribed to any thing but the state of war perpetu- 
ally carried on against the French. Why do they object to us the 
situation in which we have been placed by themselves, which they 
created and made unavoidable? The assertion is not unlike the 
crimes of the slave-trade, to the commission of which they prompted 
the unfortunate Indians, and then reproached them. 

It is true, that our government, by the iegulation of power, is 
a monarchy essentially modified. ‘This, in the opinion of the most 
distinguished civilians, is the best mode of government. “We do not 
pretend to enter into a discussion in this place, on the best form of 
government, the absolute, monarchical, or republican 3 history and 
experience afford living instances, that nations florish under any 
kind of government, when they who fill the throne are wise, equi- 
table, enlightened, and benevolent. 


Tobago, St. Lucy, Martinique, the Cape, for his rapacity: Le Borgne, who 
bad quitted the Cayes, loaded with general execrations; outraged Rigaud 
by seducing a young girl, with whom he was, at that moment, on the point 
of marriage ; exasperated the people by his hauteur; filled every honest breast 
with indignation; who, being a judge of the prizes made by corsairs, 
had twelve shares allowed him; and who confessed that he paid nothing 
for them, while the receipt of a wealthy merchant was opposed to them : Le 
Borgne, in fine, whose character was perfectly comprehended by the minister, 
who sent him to the Leeward Islands fur the sole purpose of plundering and 
setting fire to Jamaica; (the only way in which he could be employed) bad 
been entrusted with the superintendence of the finances under the title, un- 
known in France, of central agent ; with an enormous salary, a house nobl 

furnished, and.a table sumptuously served. To the observations whic 

I had taken the liberty of making, Santhonax replied: ‘1 know it is all 
true; but he will soon not have an article of property in bis possession.’ ” 
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The Autocrat of all the Russias, the magnanimous and generous 
Alexander, renders his numerous subjects happy by the wisdom 
and mildness of his government. Contiguous to his vast domi- 
nions is the empire of the Crescent, already in its decline, and fal- 
ling under the weight of the ignorance and despotism of the Sultan. 
England, immortalised under the zegis of a constitutional monarchy, 
has reached the highest point of renown, felicity, and power, that 
a nation can attain. Close to her, her eternal competitor, France, 
endeavours to imitate, and follow her footsteps ; but in vain. France 
requires that wisdom, the result of ages, which does not spring 
spontaneously from a constitutional charter, but from time,—the 
morals, manners, and experience of the English. 

For five and twenty years, the French made trial of every species 
of government. They abandoned a monarchy for a republic ; from 
a republic passed into a state of the grossest anarchy; from anarchy 
to eastern despotism ; and at last, from despotism, came back to a 
constitutional monarchy. ‘That fickle nation has proved her inca- 
pacity to bear any rule but that of an iron sceptre, which might 
again restore to her religion, morals, and purity of life. 

In Spain, despotism reigns in conjunction with monarchy. At 
Naples, the people enjoy the benefit of a paternal government, 
under a prince descended from the kings of Spain. ‘The United 
States of America florish as a republic; and the happiness 
and comfort of that country would give us some favorable 
ideas of that kind of government, did we not collect from the 
example of the republics of France, Holland, Venice, and Genoa, 
what a republic is. The form and name of government, is of little 
consequence, if they only reuder the people happy. Sound policy 
suggests to us the propriety of requiring wisdom, justice, knowledge 
and benevolence among governors; and religion, virtue, good morals, 
in the governed. 

Indeed, of what service would the wisest constitution be to 
men of vicious and depraved temper, whose vices were not previ- 
ously corrected ? Apply the English constitution to the ‘Turks ; 
you will soon perceive the good effects of it on the minds of the Sul- 
tan and Mahometans. We must first then secure a national charac- 
ter, manners and virtues, such as can support the law. Without their 
help, the legislature can never raise any other than a tottering fa- 
bric, ever ready to fall. 

In Hayti, as well as in other civilised states, we have a form of 
government, institution, and laws. The immortal and venerated 
code, that bears the name of our august sovereign, governs alike 
cities and villages. The civil, executive, and military power sub- 
mit to it; the king even does not consider himself above the law, 
of which he is the founder, the defender and supporter. He can- 
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not suffer the work of his own hands to fall into contempt ; his 
claim to glory and immortality, to be buried in darkness and obscu- 
rity. 

In contradiction of the assertions of M. de Boigne, the Code 
Henry is in full force. The military submit to it. If sometimes, 
in public affairs, it is suffered to prevail, it is, as we have al- 
ready explained, at a period of danger only, when strong measures 
are necessary to ensure the public safety. 

It is indeed extremely difficult, and almost impossible to main- 
tain the power of the law, when a whole nation is menaced with 
extermination, by a cruel and barbarous enemy ; when all are in 
arms in defence of their homes, liberty, and independence. 

At such a moment, the best regulated government will incline 
in spite of itself, towards arbitrary measures. ‘The police becomes 
more suspicious, active and severe; the common course of affairs 
is interrupted. Every thing suffers, and is changed: persons are 
seized, and estates put in sequestration ; a general shock is felt 
throughout the country. Soldiers, tradesmen, manufacturers, and 
agriculturists ; men, women, children, foreigners even who live 
in our cities, feel in a greater or less degree the violence of the com- 
motion. ‘The head of the government then finds himself in oppo- 
sition to the laws. He is not ignorant of it ; he deeply laments it ; 
but in that dire necessity, the safety of the people is the supreme 
law. 

As soon as there is a change for the better, the laws again resume 
their empire ; the security of persons and estate is again visible ; 
and every one returns to his customary pursuits. But no man 
abandons himself to indolence. Instead of relying on pacific appear- 
ances, we direct our attention to an object of the highest import, the 
preservation of our rights, liberties and independence. The Hay- 
tian never sleeps, but with his hand on the hilt of his sword !' 

The ancients, when the country was threatened with imminent 
danger, appointed a dictator, to infuse new strength, vigor, and ra- 
pidity into the government. No citizen could blame a measure re- 
quired by public safety. The moderns, when a nation is threat- 
ened with imminent danger, proclaim martial law. Even in Eng- 
land, which we must always adduce as an example, in questions of 
legislation, the habeas corpus, the bulwark of the liberties of 
the people, is occasionally suspended. Was it not under a power, 
of all others the most military, dictatorial, and absolute, that the 
French plundered and laid waste Europe ? In France, when the al- 
lied armies were invading the Netherlands, Alsatia, Champagne and 

* This is precisely our situation. Every man’s house is a castle. At the 


extremity uf his bed are seen hanging, firelocks, pistols, sabres, swords, 
daggers, and wrches to set every thing on fire, should the enemy approach ! 
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Burgundy, did the civil power govern the state ? The situation of 
M. de Boigne’s own country ought to have corrected his judgment 
on ours. ‘To be enabled to form an equitable opinion, he ought 
to be just, and put himself in our situation. But this measure, 
though simple in the extreme, is never used by the ex-colonists. 
All notions of justice are erased from the mind dias order of beings 
whe by their pride and prejudices are separated from the common 
race of mankind. Living only for themselves, not for others ; such 
are the morals and justice of the ex-colonists. Address them in a 
different language, they will not be able to comprehend you; so 
powerful is the force of habit. 

To form a correct idea of the political situation of our govern- 
ment, it was necessary to consider, that we were not a single 
moment free from apprehensions of the French; to consider all the 
horrors, acts of cruelty, injustice and perfidy we suffered from 
them; to consider, finally, that we were bound, by pressing and 
imperious necessity, to secure freedom in order to meet and despise 
their menaces of extirpation, or renewal of slavery; and engage 
ourselves in works conducted with great haste and precipitancy, 
and most essential to our preservation. 

For these reasons, we were obliged to construct on the summit of 
the most inaccessible mountains, impregnable fortresses, and use 
them for the purpose of keeping our parks of heavy artillery, as 
well as supplies of provisions, for subsistence and war, ‘They were 
necessary to enable us to keep under arms, and maintain fifty thou- 
sand regular troops. A still greater number of the militia were 
constantly drawn from the agricultural and manufacturing classes 
of people, either for the purpose of being reviewed in the man- 
ceuvres and management of arms, or as auxiliary to the troops 
of the line; or in order to assist in the construction of fortifications, 
drag through difficult roads, artillery and ammunition, and arm and 
supply with provisions the strong castles. Let the immense number 
of soldiers, (compared with our population,) be considered: let it 
be considered, that we were obliged to draw from agriculture, 
commerce and industry, as well to recruit the army as for other 
laborious purposes; that we were able to load with sugar and 
coffee, during the year 1817, more than 150 ships of foreign 
trade, in the port of the capital alone; which must, on a regular 
calculation, amount to 4 or 500 ships, for the whoie of Hayti. 
From these various considerations, it may be conceived, how great 
must have been the efforts of the people and government of Hayti. 
Instead, therefore, of finding fault with our situation, and demand- 
ing why we are not more advanced, it seems to me we deserve 
praise; and it ought rather to be asked, how we could achieve so 


many things, and overcome so many serious difficulties, as to fill 
the elevated post we now enjoy. 
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M. de Boigne aflirms, that there is not in Hayti a single public 
institution for education, arts and sciences ; nothing to relieve the 
es and distress uf the lower orders of society ; in short, nothing 
of what reflects credit on civilised nations and their governments, 

We have not yet, I confess, academies, lyceums, colleges, and 
universities; public schools for young ladies, hospitals for found- 
lings and the poor, nor hotels for invalids, built and endowed as 
those of Greenwich, Chelsea, Berlin and Paris: eternal monu- 
ments to the glory of humanity, and of the kings William, James, 
Frederick, and Louis the XIV. We do not yet possess, I acknow- 
ledge, all the establishments that distinguish civilised nations, 
but we will possess them one day. Let our judges, then, conde- 
scend to reflect, that we are yet but fourteen years old, and many 
ages of learning and civilisation were necessary before other na- 
tions could create, construct and bring to perfection, such esta- 
blishments. 

Our present wants are supplied by our military hospitals. There 
the defenders of their country are clothed, fed and supported. 
Lectures on physic and anatomy have been instituted in the capital. 
The art of preserving health, clinical physic, and surgery, are taught 
there; and those sciences, so necessary to the preservation of man, 
cannot fail to be cultivated with success. 

There will be, no doubt, atime, when we also shall have our 
hospital of invalids. An intelligent sovereign, the father of his 
soldiers; a warlike country, owing its civil and political existence 
to the courage and valor of its armies, who have shed their blood 
to create a country for themselves; such a country never can be 
so ungrateful, as to refuse help and an asylum to the generous 
soldier, who has lost in its service a leg, an arm, or an eye, upon 
the field of battle; and who, being incapable of labor, and destitute 
of the means of subsistence, would find himself, in old age, reduced 
to the galling and cruel necessity of begging his bread at the door 
of the proud citizen, who enjoys the fruit of his fatigues and blood! 

Workhouses for the poor, hospitals for foundlings, indispen- 
sable in Europe, are also necessary to us; but not in the same de- 
gree, because the mildness of our climate and fertility of our soil 
prevent us from being scarcely ever in want of clothes and food, 
unless we totally neglect agriculture. 

We act then wisely, in delaying to form such kinds of esta- 
blishments; which would only be useful to us for the purpose of 
confining criminals and women of loose conduct. 

But there is a duty incumbent upon us, and which we cannot 
delay any longer: I mean the duty of founding public institutions, 
in order to diffuse public instruction, with a view to the ameliora- 
tion and change of our habits. Here we must give the finishing 
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blow to the hydra of slavery and ignorance, within its last 
intrenchments. 

« A nation,” says a celebrated writer, “ never can correct its 
defects, unless it wish ardently for a change:” and it cannot wish 
fora change, except proficiency in knowledge enable it to become 
acquainted with its deficiencies, and compare its present situation 
with one more advantageous. If it be not made acquainted with 
the most important truths of civil society, its end, object, and, in 
a word, means, most capable of contributing to the public welfare, 
that nation will stagnate in misery: and, from not knowing how 
to form a resolution, it will become incapable of correcting itself. 
‘Though an ignorant people may be flattered by the smiles of fortune, 
it knows not how to derive any advantage from them. In the 
midst of the tumult consequent on revolutions and the birth of 
good institutions, it blindly yields to fortune, instead of help- 
ing it, and in the end will be tired, wearied, disgusted, without 
ideas of what is bad, good or better: the force of habit will 
impose upon it again its former chains and misery. 

The king of Hayti pursued, therefore, a gradual, wise and 
prudent path of policy, when he devoted all his attention to public 
education. It is by that powerful instrument he will be able to 
correct our manners and reform our morals, and efface by degrees, 
all vestiges of former slavery. His majesty, the protector of public 
instruction, has formed a committee, composed of Haytians only, 
men distinguished by their zeal, patriotism and knowledge. It is 
their province to lay down the plan and direct the execution of our 
system of national education; select the rules and books, closely 
inspect the conduct of the professors and schoolmasters, and gen- 
erally bestow particular attention on every thing connected with 
that essential branch of state policy. 

The primary and secondary schools, such as we see now esta- 
blished in the principal towns of our kingdom, are insufficient to 
form men capable of managing public affairs.—And, no doubt, 
M. le Borgne de Boigne would be greatly concerned, if we would 
pause in the middle of our career, since he has the moderation, 
justice, and even benevolence, to affirm, that our administration is 
still in its infancy. 

It is by devoting ourselves to the study of science in our colleges 
and universities, that we learn to know the nature of man, and to 
conform ourselves to’ the views of our Creator. It is there we 
learn, by the study of Nature's laws, to extend and develop our 
intellectual faculties. 

Respectable and sacred laws, which convert the whole race of 
mankind into one family; which establish a reciprocal interchange 
of regards, kindness and benevolence between all men, governments 
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and people, whatever be the color and nation to which they belong ; 
laws founded upon justice and equity, which teach us that all 
men are equal, that all sovereigns are brethren, and that the kin 
of Hayti cannot and ought not to conduct himself, in relation to 
the king of France, in any other way than on a footing of equality; 
It is by a study of these laws that we shall learn also to investigate 
the causes and rules of public rights; and the system established 
in every government. We shall learn to love, moderate and put 
in execution, the fundamental laws of states, such as those which 
regard the succession to the crown, religion, police, justice, fin- 
ance, commerce, navigation and agriculture. The happiness and 
peace of families require also the study of the civil law, which 
regulates contracts and engagements made between man and man. 
The independence of Hayti, the existence and stability of the 
dynasty we have chosen to reign over us, our future happiness 
and prosperity, depend on our studies and proficiency in the 
science of legislation. 

For, if we do not study beforehand, with peculiar care and deep 
attention, the laws of nations, how can we hope to possess wise and 
able statesmen, prudent financiers, accomplished ambassadors; 
men who must be thoroughly conversant with the art of government 
and knowledge of courts? How can we hope to possess statesmen, 
capable of defending the rights of the crown and people; of pro- 
jecting different kinds of treaties with foreign governments, -in the 

. usual words and forms; of being competent, by their information 
and sagacity, to protect and preserve their government and country 
from the stratagems which an artful enemy might employ zgainst 
them, by introducing into a treaty an equivocal or insidious clause, 
or by means of a dextrous and ambiguous expression which he 
would interpret, at some future period, and at a convenient oppor- 
tunity, in his own favor; thus securing to himself the power of 
breaking the treaty, disturbing public tranquillity, and of declaring 
war whenever he considered such a measure advisable ? ' 


* Such was the conviction of the French that we were easily to be im- 
posed upon, in regard to the true meaning of words, that the whole of the 
ridiculous system, adopted by M. Malouet, was founded on this basis, 
That Nestor of the colonists wished the appellation of “ no freeman” to be 
used instead of the word s/ave; in order to take away the idea of a man in 
chains, but to leave the thing itself. 

Dauxion Lavaysse, in imitation of the example of M. Malouet, proposed 
the restoration of the French colony in the island of Hayti, instead of the aboli- 
tion of independence, which was in fact the very thing he wanted; because 
the word restore presents to the mind the action of re-establishing the state, 
which he was about to destroy. Another, whose name even is a reproach 
to human nature, asked for the independence of the rights, instead of the 
independence of Hayti. He could enjoy the rights of a French subject and 
citizen, but would not admit of the independence of the country. M. de Fon: 
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Without learning, it would be equally impossible for us to have 
lawyers, able and learned judges, capable of fulfilling the high and 
sacred functions of the magistracy. The light of nature is unequal 
to the task of piercing the chaos of civil and political affairs. To 
know how to discern a doubtful case from one that is not so, 
positive knowledge is necessary. Natural laws must be distin- 
guished from arbitrary ones, Researches into the origin and spirit 
of laws, must ultimately direct us in the application of them. 

We cannot attain a distinguished rank in civilisation, nor a place 
amongst polished nations, unless we devote ourselves to the study 
of the laws which govern the civilised world. How can we prac- 
tise what we do not understand ? How can we command the re- 
spect due to our rights, if we ourselves do not know how to estimate 
the rights of others? How can we respect them, if we do not re- 
spect ourselves? The knowledge of the law willlead us to the 
knowledge of God, morals, and justice ; which are the foundation 
of all human societies. Let us hasten, then, to cultivate the study 
of science! Let us ascend the vast dominions of the mind! Let 
us rise to those elevated regions, where man approaches divinity! 
Illuminated by a spark of the sacred flame, let us hasten forward! 
A splendid triumph will be the reward of our labors and perse- 
verance. © my countrymen! it is by the cultivation of letters, 
arts, and science alone, that we shall be able to excite the moral 
world against the enemies of humanity: by it alone we shall 
triumph for ever over the errors and absurdities, which have been 
suspended for ages on our unfortunate race ! 

In the commencement of all societies, legislation was the first 
study; because it is the most useful and indispensable to man. 
But as it is also the most profound and difficult of all sciences, 
the study of it being harsh and unpleasing, its progress and 
improvement were always slower than that of other parts of know- 
ledge, which are less profound and more superficial. Persons 
addict themselves to the liberal arts, poetry, dancing, music, as 
they please the senses: but he who devotes himself entirely to the 
study of the law, must have a real regard for moral duty and the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

Every nation can boast of its conquerors and lawgivers. We 
too, can boast of ours. Scarcely did we become a body politic 
before we instituted a monarchjcal and paternal government. 


tanges and Co, endeavoured to prove, by mathematical deduction, that our 
actual independence was fictitious; vut that if we returned to the dominion 
ot France, it would become real. I should never cenclude, were I to relate 
here all the nonsense which the ex-colonists and our brethren bave spoken 
and written, in order to deceive and cajole us by their artificcs. 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXY. O 
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Following the steps of Numa and the great Alfred, Henry took 
upon him the care of forming institutions, and giving us whole- 
some laws. 


The form of government we have adopted, the internal regu- 
lations we have established in the different departments of the 
state, are sufficient proofs that we were not quite strangers to the 
study of legislation. 

If any person reflect, for an instant, on our state of barbarism 
25 years ago, and compare it with our present condition, he may 
form an idea of the exertions we had to make, unaided, abandoned, 
and relying only on our own resources, in order to extricate our- 
selves from the dark and melancholy abyss into which we had 
been plunged by slavery. 

Is there an instance of a people more unfortunate and degraded ? 
Were any people ever more persevering or intrepid in the assertion 
of rights of which they had been plundered? Were any people 
ever more ready to make generous sacrifices in order to secure 
liberty and independence? Did any people ever discover more 
capacity for arts and sciences, or more zeal in the acquisition of 
them, than the people of Hayti?* 


2 To form a just idea of our progress in civilisation, arts, and sciences, 
we ought never to lose sight of what we were, and what we now are. 

We were sunk, 25 years ago, in slavery, and the most profound ignorance. 
We had no idea of human societies, no thought of happiness, no kind 
of energy. Our physical and moral faculties were so completely depressed 
under the weight of despotism, that I, who am writing this, imagined that 
the world terminated with the horizon. Sv contracted in my notions, that 
I could not conceive the most simple idea. All my countrymen were as 
ignorant as myself, and, if it were possible, even more so. : 

The civil, executive, aud military offices of the kingdom, are now sustained 
by Haytians only, since foreigners are rendered incapable of holding public 
situations in the kingdom. Necessity overcame ail obstacles: almost every 
one acquired learning by the help of bouks. I was intimately acquainted 
with many of them, who learned to read and write, ofthemselves, without an 
instructor. They walked about with their books in their hands, inquired 
of persons whom they met, whether they could read: if they could, they 
were then desired to explain the meaning of such a particular sign and such 
a word. In this way many of the natives succeeded, without the help of 
education, though already advanced in years. They became notaries, at- 
torneys, barristers, judges, statesmen, and astonished every one by the soli- 
dity of their judgment. One may readily conceive what such men would 
have been, had they been trained with the care and method of a classical 
education. Some became painters and sculptors, self-taught; and surprised 
fureigners by their productions : others architects, mechanics, weavers ; and 
all were successful. Others extracted brimstone from the mines, and manu- 
factured saltpetre and excellent gunpowder, by means of mills and esta- 

ishments similar to those in Europe; having derived assistance froma 
fen books, merely, on chemistry and mineralogy ! 

But the science in which we have made the greatest proficiency, is that of 
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If, as soon as we had established our independence, we had 
been wise enough to establish national schools and colleges for the 
diffusion of knowledge, we should possess, at this time, a much 
greater number of able men, and be infinitely more advanced in 
civilisation than we now are. 

We have only, then, to deplore bitterly the loss, the irretriev- 
able loss of time. Fifteen years of independence and application, 
all thrown away! How severe a loss, and how deeply to be re- 
gretted ! What a number of great and learned men we might 
now have possessed! Had I been so fortunate as to have received 
a regular education, I should have possessed, at an early period, the 
knowledge so indispensably necessary to astatesman, magistrate, 
and writer, who abandons himself to the storms and tempest of 


war; nor can it excite surprise, when it is recollected that ever since the 
year 1790, we have been constantly in arms. 

In the infancy of our independence, thie ideas we had of war were extremely 
confined. We were unskilled in the use of fire-arms; and fought in con- 
fusion and disorder, with iron sticks, wooden sabres, spits, and hoops of 
hogsheads, which we had turned into a kind ofsabre. We rushed violent] 
use in masses upon the enemy’s cannon; and thousands of Haytians fell 
victims to a desperate courage. 

But we made an effort alse to procure artillery. We were in hope of being 
able to make cannon of bamboos, which, as we had no frames, were placed 
on cabrouets drawn by oxen. But at every explosion, the cannon burst 
into a thousand pieces, which injured us infinitely more than the enemy. 
I relate this fact, merely to convey an idea of the extent of our knowledge 
as to military tactics. 

By degrees, and to our cost, we acquired a knowledge of war. Our dif- 
ferent engagements with the planters, Spaniards, English, French, and, more 
than all, our civil wars, advanced us considerably in the science. So that 
all the old men had been originally soldiers, and few were to be found 
who were not covered with honorable scars. 

From the numerous calamities entailed upon us by the French, some advan- 
tages resulted, as acompensation fur them. The army of Leclerc contained: 
an infinite number of military men endowed with great talents; men who 
perfectly well understood manceuvres and marshalling, officers of artillery, 
all of them experienced and able. We did not all derive the same advan- 
tage from their instructions, while we fought either in conjunction with 
or against them. Our experience, joined to the fruits of the experience of 
others, make us incomparably more powerful, in every respect, than we 
formerly were. The art of war is grown familiar to us. The sieges, in 
which we were engaged, actively or passively, and the citadels and castles 
we built, sufficiently evince our progress in the attack and defence of 
fortified towns. 

We cultivate mathematics, and .have nowa royal foundry for cannon, 
bombs, and bullets, regularly established. 

Our artillerymen, bombardiers, and gunners, are in a state of great per- 
fection. The grenadiers and chasseurs may be compared with the best troops 
in the world. In surprising by ambuscade, and harassing the enemy,: itis, } 
impossible to find better soldiers, than our light troops and royal Dabomets. 
The cavalry is well mounted, and keptin strict discipline; and whenever 
occasion requires it, can charge with as much impetuosity as vigor. 
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ublic affairs. I should nothave felt the cruel necessity of enter- 
on an unknown career, in order to repel the envenomed shafts 
the enemies of my country and mankind. I should not, in fine, 
have felt myself embarrassed, as I have been, in attempting to reply 
to the arguments of able politicians; and in encountering, more 
particularly, the varied learning, and conclusive reasonings of 
that witty, most acute, and profound philosopher, M. Le Borgne' 
de Boigne. 

But we should have imperfectly performed our task, if, while 
we undertook the education of men, we were to be negligent of 
the education of women. We are not to train men to virtue, and 
women to vice; the one to learning, and the other to ignorance, 
The benefits of education ought to be extended alike to bath 
sexes. 

Shall young ladies of a distinguished rank, who are one day 
to appear at court, continue in their father’s house without the means 
of receiving an education fitted to prepare them for the rank they 
must occupy in life ? 

Domestic morals are the source of public morals. Children 
imitate the example oftheir mothers : they inherit their weaknesses, 
vices, or virtues, The education of women is more nearly con- 
nected than one might be led to imagine, with the education of 
men; and it will be in vain for us to wish for good mothers of fa- 
milies, prudent economists, actiye and indefatigable, without the help 
of education, religion, and morals. 

The education of the softersex was always greatly neglected 
at Hayti, as it was in all the islands which were iahabited by 
slaves. To this cause alone might be attributed the licentious- 
ness and depravity, so universal in the colonies. Under the go- 
vernment of the colonists, some of the women were condemned to 
groan under the weight of slavery and coercive labor; while the 
rest were doomed to satisfy the impure and brutal propensities of 
the ex-colonists. Mothers, without a blush, brought up their daugh- 
ters to the same kind of life with themselves. From the earliest infan- 
cy, their heart and mind were corrupted by examples and lessons 
which prepared them to live, without scruple or remorse, in a de- 
gtading, illicit, and criminal commerce. 

These wretched victims, destined to gratify the caprice and 
libidinous pleasures of haughty tyrants, and to be their servants, 
received no kind of moral education, but were merely taught to 
practise with dexterity the vile arts of prostitution. Always im- 
mured in their rooms, they knew only how to sew, embroider, and 
tie their handkerchiefs with grace. They were not instructed in 


* The French scholar understands, of course, the ju de mots of the Baron 
de Vastey ; as the word Borgne signifies one-eyed. (Transl.) 
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reading or writing ; could not be received into any society, nor 
admitted to the table of the ex-colonists. They were to be dull, 
submissive, tractable, conformable, and ever ready to fulfil the will 
and caprices of their tyrants. 

Girls who had been educated in such principles, greatly prefer- 
red a state of concubinage with a white man, who despised them, 
toa legal marriage with a native living in abject slavery, and whom, 
after the example of their masters, the women had also learned 
to despise. 

Now and then, but very rarely, were some instances to be ob- 
served in Hayti, of families who, in opposition to the prejudices of 
the time, endeavoured to cultivate a regard for morals and religion, 
But they could not long withstand the power and influence of the 
colonists, who abandoned themselves with impunity to the grossest 
debaucheries, seduced married women and their daughters, violat- 
ed without fear or remorse every law of morality and justice : the 
laws of nature herself, (I blush at the relation,) were disregarded 5 
and natural children were exposed to the brutal propensities of 
their parents !* 

The dark abyss of immorality could not be closed on a sudden, 


* When the commissioners chosen by the French government for the 
department of the south, composed of Le Borgne de Boigne, Rey, Kervere 
seau, and Desfourneaux, arrived at the Cayes, a young girl lived in the town 
whose name was Marie de Villeneuve. Shewas betrothed to General Rigaud 
by her parents, and became his wife after the event we are about to relate. 

During the residence of M. Le Borgne at this place, he saw the youn 
lady accidentally; and though be knew she was engaged to the ge 
he determined, notwithstanding, to seduce her, and break off the marriage. 
To accomplish his design, he procured Rigaud to be sent from the Cayes 
to fight the English, posted at the time, near the [rois. In his absence, 
Le Borgne made proposals to the young lady, which were indignantly re- 
jected. He had then recourse to the young lady’s mother, who lived witha 
man of white color. This abandoned woman, assisted by her husband, 
employed violence to effect the prostitution of her own daughter! Rigaud, 
after his return from the army, paid a visit to Le Borgne; who, after some 
general conversation, said to him, “ Rigaud, I will show you the finest girl in 
the Cuyes; but you must promise me you will keep it secret.” He made the 
promise. Judge what his indignant feelings were, when, de Boigne havi 
drawn aside the curtain, the person of his intended wife stood before him 
Rendered furious, he seised Le Borgne, and would have thrown him from 
the balcony, had not the wretch cried out, and summoned his servants to 
his assistance, whu rescued him from the hands of Rigaud. 

Such was the conduct of this man in the seuth, when invested withs 
public character. The anecdotes we have already related, coupled with this 
jast instance of depravity, give a just idea of his character and morals. 

* We could here give the names of a great number of planters who 
have committed incest, and were guilty of crimes against nature. But 
horror prevents our giving to the vorld thet disgraceful calendar, 

From all that has been advanced before, it is suthiciently apparent to what 
height of depravity they had attained. Such have been the fruits of slavery. 
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in places where the people were corrupted by prejudices, slavery, 
and ignorance of many centuries’ duration. / 

Since our political regeneration, a change for the better has been 
gradually and strongly felt in manners and social habits. Mar- 
riages are become more frequent ; prejudices have been by degrees 
effaced ; we have thrown away the chains of bondage. But some 
time must elapse before all traces of it in our manners disappear. 
They cannot undergo an active change, without the aid of time, 
laws, and education, Even amongst the most enlightened nations 
of Europe, the vestiges of feudal rights, of glebe-slavery, and 
other laws and customs, are visible, which still retain the stamp of 
the barbarous times in which they were instituted. 

The various governments of Hayti have successively proclaimed 
themselves the asserters of morals. They have endeavoured to 
purify them, by the encouragement and protection of marriage ; 
and by affixing a stigma on licentious behaviour. But the means 
thus used, though very powerful in themselves, did not completely 
answer the end proposed; for they were productive, in some measure, 
of greater disorders in society. Instead of corrupt and profligate 
mothers, we saw adulterous wives, and often cruel mothers. In 
our anxiety to punish enormities, we witnessed the appearance of 
fresh crimes : and as we have not struck at the root, but only lightly 
touched the evil, concubinage still prevails. 

The vices of a nation can only be corrected by degrees. In your 
solicitude to stifle them prematurely, you invariably give birth to 
greater abuses ; because the most wise and salutary laws prove in- 
effectual, without the help of religion and morals. He who is 
already virtuous, who knows and loves the performance of his duty, 
will not find it difficult to follow and comply with the law. 

A moral and virtuous education ought therefore to be given to 
the children of both sexes, if we would secure a change and radi- 
cal reform in our manners. It is in our public schools that young 
ladies will be taught the principles of religion and virtue, learn 
from their infancy to respect themselves, and to dignify the sacred 
titles of wives and mothers. They will begin to know their duties 
towards the authors of their existence, their husbands, and children : 
and as mothers are the first instructors of children, they will make 
them imbibe with the milk of the breast, the seeds of social virtue, 
and teach them how to discharge, at some future period, the most 
sacred and first of all duties. 

Thanks be to God we no longer live in those dreadful times, 
when our unfortunate children saw the light only to become slaves, 
and live and die inignominy! ‘Chey are now destined to reflect 
credit and glory upon their country. They will constitute the hap- 
piness and comfort of our days, and adorn them by their presence, 
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and the inexpressible charm of their conversation. They will be- 
come the brightest ornaments of our society. 

Can we linger still, and not hasten to form establishments for the 
education of young ladies, while benevolence and virtue occupy 
thethrone of Hayti? O Maria Louisa! model of queens, wives, 
and mothers; and you, images of your august parents, patterns 
of grace, beauty, amiable feeling, and filial piety; listen to our 
prayers! An immortal and never-fading crown will be the reward 
of the most useful and indispensable of all institutions that you 
pe hereafter found, for the happiness of families, the prosperity 
and glory of the country ! ' 

The people of Hayti are not yet a nation of manufacturers, though 
industrious and commercial. In imitation of the old Romans, we 
pass from the sword to the plough, and from the plough to the 
sword. We are merely soldiers and cultivators of the soil. 

We cannot hope, for a long time, to become acquainted with 
all the branches of manufacturing and trading industry; and as 
the most populous nations have not men enough to exercise them, 
we could not make the experiment but at ‘the risk of our agricul 
ture. We should act with great impropriety, were we to neglect 
the true source of our prosperity, power, and riches, for an object 
which we must merely regard as secondary. On the other hand, 
as a commercial nation ought ever to find within herself things 
primarily essential, the want of which she must feel inevitably im 
time of war; our government has done wisely in establishing manu- 
factures of gun-powder, sulphur, saltpetre, arms, a foundry of 
guns, bombs, cannon-balls, &c. Such establishments, indispensably 
requisite for the defence of the country, can only be improved and 
extended in such a manner as to supply our wants. If to them we 
superadd some other manufactures of articles indispensably neces» 
sary, we shall have done enough in political economy. Printing, 
an art which diffuses human knowledge, is now making continual 
and rapid advances among us. All our care and attention should 
be devoted therefore to agriculture, the science of war, and means of 
extending information to the public. The government, for a long 
period, wiil have only to occupy itself upon one of these three 
important points; which can never be attained but by adopting a 
sound system of political economy, well arranged, well considered, 
but, above all, well acted upon. 

The territorial acquisitions of England have not made her popu- 
lous, rich, and florishing. It is her wise and excellent system 
of political economy, that has been able to manure her sands, drain 
her marshes, and render them productive. It is by the employ- 
ment of machinery and animals, that she has acquired commerces 
industry, power and riches, a hundred-fold. We have emancipat- 
ed ourselves by degrees from the ancient, civil and pernicious habits 
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of the ex-colonists. Experience has already proved to us, that, 
with a smaller number of men, we can work harder and get more 
money than they. Let us conclude by divesting ourselves entirely 
of all the prejudices which it was their interest to perpetuate, in order 
to favor the views of their capital and colonial interests. 

Personal strength was then ail in all. Africa was the rich mine, 
which supplied them with the numerous victims, doomed to perish 
from excessive fatigue, chains, misery, hunger, and blows; while 
the produce of their labor, tears, and blood, furnished their torturers 
with new means of procuring new victims, destined also to be 
sacrificed in the fields of slavery. 

Since our political regeneracy, we have constantly expressed our 
abhorrence of that iniquitous and barbarous system. We havenot 
suffered a single vestige of it to remain in our laws. Let us then 
entirely erase from our manners, customs, and language, from our 
social habits and manual labors, the very remembrance of that odious 
system ; of that dreadful calculation on blood, torture,and destruc- 
tion, which sordid self-interest and avarice breathed into our tyrants. 

We can improve and extend our agricultural pursuits as much 
as other civilised nations. We can introduce new methods of 
ploughing, new systems adapted to our necessities, and tending to 
produce food in greater quantities, as well as population. We are 
to recollect that we are no longer a French colony, but a free and 
independent kingdom. 

If we summon to our assistance the ingenuity of mechanism, if 
we employ animals, and the natural agents, air, fire, and water, we 
shall diminish greatly the labor of men, and augment infinitely their 
power : we shall, in making use of those various means, be able to 
convert our soil into a lovely, populous, rich, and florishing country ; 
and its inhabitants, formerly so unfortunate, will become the happiest 
in the world. Like the phcenix, of which we adopted the ingenious 
device, we shall arise anew from our ashes, more beautiful and 
glorious than before. 

Experiments of every kind are expensive, laborious, difficult, and 
sometimes fruitless. But as it is possible to derive from them great 
advantages, we must therefore attempt them. To be successful, con- 
stancy and perseverance are necessary. One does not learn in a day 
to guide a pencil with skill, nor to become an able architect or me- 
chanic. It is not ina day that we acquire a knowledge of husbandry. 
Experiments do not always succeed : they often depend on accidental 
causes, and fail of success, either from their having been conducted 
improperly, or from the nature of things not having been maturely 
weighed. The climate, seasons, soil, have a peculiar influence on 
indigenous or exotic plants. An individual, if a lover of his 
country, of his fellow-creatures, a employ his capital re by 
making experiments in arts and manufactures : this would contribute 
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to the reputation and advantage of his country. But on government 
principally devolves the task of guiding and protecting the social 
body. It has the power and means of making experiments which an 
individual, how rich soever, would attempt to do ineffectually, for 
he could not command the means of executing large undertakings, 

Government has tried some experiments. Corn, barley, und oats, 
have been successfully cultivated; and we have now abundant 
evidence, that if we have not long enjoyed those substantial produc- 
tions of the earth, it was owing merely to the malice and confe- 
derated interests of the ex-colonists and their metropolis. The 
Carthaginians, to impose more effectually their yoke on the Sicilians, 
prohibited them from sowing corn under pain of death. In the same 
manner, the colonial government prohibited the culture of corn and 
wine, under the most severe penalties." 

Increase the number of vegetable productions, say all the econo- 
mists, and you will see the number of men increase in proportion ! 
That reflection, eminently wise and political, could not, as it had for 
its object an increase of the population of our country, enter into the 
thoughts of the colonists. 

Almost every cottage was without food. The most barren lands 
were reserved for purposes of husbandry. ‘The colonist never saw 
any thing but sugar, coffee, indigo, and cotton ; in a word, such 
produce only as could afford him money. Little did he concern 
himself about the unfortunate cultivators, or care whether they had 
food, or whether they perished with hunger and misery. A single 
additional sugar cane, said he in a despotic tone, some thousands 
of coffee, indigo, aud cotton, will be more than sufficient to pur- 
chase food and negroes ; and I shall have, besides, the advantage of 
favoring the trade of Paris, and the slave trade. 

Such an impolitic, cruel, and barbarous system, could accord only 
with the disposition of beings, who regarded nothing but the dic- 
tates of insatiable avarice and infatuated policy. The absurd sys- 
tem, however, of cultivating exclusively colonial productions, and 
neglecting the care of vegetable and substantial food, so indispensa- 
bly necessary to the existence of man, to the power and increase of 
population, has been long prevalent. Such is the strength of habit 
deeply rooted ; and so difficult is it for men to eradicate inveterate 
usage. 

We had not yet calculated how far the step we had taken would 
lead us; nor as yet considered, that from a colony we were become 
a free and independent nation. We had not yet reflected, that our 


* M. Soleil, an inhabitant of the Gonaives, having succeeded in making 
wine, desired M.de Bellecombe, at that time governor, to taste it. The 
governor, as arecompense for his zeal and industry, threw him into prison, 
aud amerced him in aheavy fine. 
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situation, relative position and state being altered, our state of 
political and rural economy required alteration too; and that we 
were bound to adopt a new agricultural system, fitted to our wants, 
and worthy of a free people. 

For that invaluable blessing, we were to be indebted to the king, 
Henry I. It is he who, by the strength of his genius, rose above 
his predecessors, opened a new path for himself, and undertook to 
efface and obliterate entirely, all the stains with which the ex-colo- 
nists, slavery, and ignorance, had marked us. 

Thanks to the laws and regulations of agriculture, to the wise and 
prudent policy of our august sovereign, agriculture is now di- 
vided between objects of trade and of subsistence. Considerable 
plantations of banana-trees have been made near every house. We 
have greatly promoted the culture of vegetables and seeds of every 
kind, in our fields, which have been planted on the tops of moun- 
tains, and in places inaccessible to the enemy. We now plant, 
with success, English potatoes. ‘These, and other exotic productions, 
will considerably increase our means of subsistence. A nation 
must be able to supply herself with every thing she principally wants. 
If she depends for subsistence on foreign markets, she has no more 
her independence in her own hands. 

Agriculture, the first of all arts, is held in high esteem amongst 
us ; industry is considered the father of virtues, and idleness the 
mother of all vice. On the 15thof April, in every year, when the 
season of sowing and planting commences, we celebrate with mag- 
nificence the festivals instituted in honor of agriculture. All the 
inhabitants of the country about Sans-Souci, are seen assembling in 
crowds round the palace, making the air resound with joyful songs. 
Loaded with the choicest fruits, the most beautiful flowers, and all 
the riches of a luxuriant soil; they come to offer to their majesties 
their congratulations, vows, and homage. Could our detestable 
tyrants only convince themselves by their own eyes; could they be 
transported as by a magic wand, to the palace of Sans-Souci, on that 
memorable day, they would see our august sovereigns, in the midst 
of groups of laborious agriculturists of both sexes, like good parents 
in the midst of their children; they would see, instead of naked 
creatures, emaciated by hunger and slavery, once our condition; 
males and females properly and neatly dressed, breathing free- 
dom, health, and happiness. How maddening to the view of an 
ex-colonist ! F 

No one is better acquainted with the political and rural economy, 
in Hayti, than our august and beloved sovereign. It may be seen 
by the order he has established in his various palaces, castles, and 
country-seats, as well as in the different branches of the admi- 
nistration of the state, which the king governs, as a good, wise, pru- 
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dent and economical father of a family, however he may be mis- 
represented by the calumny of our enemies. 

Let the body of the nation imitate the principles and example 
of our king! We all have it in our power ; since all are proprietors of 
some portions, or at least of one tract of land. 

Let every person establish in his own house, the spirit of order, 
political and rural economy, of which we have so many illustrious 
examples presented to us. Let us employ our capitals to wise and 
lucrative purposes, in augmenting the value of our property; in 
building healthy and commodious houses; erecting edifices, and con- 
structing implements for rendering agriculture more easy and e&ten- 
sive : let us supply our habitations with the necessary furniture, with 
the cabrouets, utensils of every description, cattle indispensable to the 
success of agriculture. Acting in this manner, we shall not only 
preserve our capitals, but after two or three years, their produce 
will amount to nearly double or treble their value: at a single stroke, 
we shall double or treble the capitals of the state, and supply 
foreign trade with merchandise in a threefold proportion. 

Let us reverse the supposition, and imagine, that instead of 
employing our capitals judiciously and profitably, we dissipate them 
in vain and idle amusements, in festivals and banquets, in the pur- 
chase of articles of luxury and superfluities. After two or three 
months, what will such infatuation lead to? Not only our capitals 
will be exhausted, but we shall have deprived ourselves of the means 
of acquiring new ones; we shall have injured our own substance 
as well as that of the state. But as the collective wealth of individuals 
forms the aggregate of the riches and wealth of a nation, such con- 
duct will insensibly, and by imperceptible degrees, lead to general 
ruin and poverty. Such are the effects of luxury and saiieiien 
they unavoidably occasion shipwreck in the state, distress in fami- 
lies ; dry up all the springs of public happiness, and strike a deadly 
blow at credit; wealth, and morals. 

Never coulda good father of a family, wise, honest, and prudent, 
be a bad citizen; and never could a prodigal spendthrift, polluted 
by every kind of vice, be a good one. Can such a man know how 
to enrich the state, or contribute to its happiness, who knew only 
how to ruin himself, and throw his wife, children, and dependants into 
deep misery ? ‘The spendthrift is a plague not to himself only, but 
to the whole commonwealth. 

M. Le Borgne de Boigne affirms, that our incomes would be much 
more consideralle if better administered ; if the land were better 
cultivated, and trade put into less grasping hands. 

Our principles of political economy may appear strange to M. Le 
Borgne de Boigne, as they are widely different from the principles of 
the ex-colonists. But let us be allowed to publish our opinion, and 
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enlighten our countrymen, respecting that important branch of the 
state and domestic regulations. ** Contract debts,” (said a man who 
put the world in confusion, and fell from a most exalted height) 
«« and your creditors will be interested in sustaining the government.” 

What have been the results of it ?. Mad expenses, immense pro- 
fusion, enormous debts. And then came the day when all was to 
be paid: bitter sorrow, shame, and despair ensued ; necessary re- 
sults of that degrading and anti-social maxim. 

Far from embracing a system so highly destructive of all order, 
the king of Hayti settled in the most regular way all matters of 
state and finance. Not only is his public treasure clear of debt, but he 
makes loans of money, when the general good requires it. Every 
contract is paid as soon as agreed upon; accounts in arrears are 
prohibited. Such is the confidence of foreigners and citizens in 
the loyalty and honesty of the government, that they offer it im- 
mense equipments, and prefer to deal with it rather than with 
individuals. 

Let us pay this respect to truth, talents and virtue. We are for- 
ced to confess, when we consider the great difficulties we had to 
overcome before we could attain our present situation ; the diffi- 
cult and delicate circumstances in which the government was 
placed : we are, I say, forced to confess, that the king has well ful- 
filled his important duties, and deserved the gratitude of his coun- 

As the man who has been in the midst of the fight, is the 
best judge of what has been and what ought to have been done ; 
so must every one, to judge rightly of our conduct, imagine himself 
in our place, and consider the various difficulties in which we found 
ourselves. 

We have given a true and exact idea of the Haytian government, 
laws, and manners; of our sovereign’s personal character and vir- 
tues. We have refuted all the objections, and combated all the 
obstacles thrown before us, and all the calumnies which our ene- 
mies oppose to the acknowledgment of Haytian liberty. We 
have proclaimed our incontestable right, and confessed openly our 
faults and political errors. We have shown, that we were not 
quite bereft of the knowledge necessary to guide us in the civil 
and political career, as our enemies pretend. We have now to = 
before our readers the hateful conditions to which the Frenc 
would subject us, and the concessions they are so kind as to make 
us. They have been planned and founded as follows, by the 
author of the new colonial system of St. Domingo: 


Ist Basis. 
Ist. & The imprescriptible and unalienable sovereignty of the 
king of France over the coloriy, by right of property and possession : 
2d. «« The previous and authentic act of submission, from 
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the two chiefs of the colony to the crown of France, as owing obe- 
dience to it : 

$d. The oath of faith and homage to the king and his suc« 
cessors; which oath would be received by a commissary named ex- 
pressly for the purpose ; and confirmed in a solemn manner by de- 
puties sent to France : 

4th. « An anoual tribute (the value of which shall be regulated 
hereafter), to be paid to the royal treasury : 

5th. ** A sum of 60 millions also to be paid to the government 5 
the terms of its payment, and the motives of its being exacted, shall 
be fixed and explained in the following pages.” 


2d Basis. 


«‘ The obligation required from those aforesaid two governments, 
to receive exclusively, in all their sea-ports, the ships of the com~- 
mercial company : 

Ist. ‘ The town and fortresses of the Méle St. Bernard, and 
St. Lewis, in their present state of armament, as sea-ports to shelter 
and repair the ships of the company : 

2d. « The Islands Tortue and Conave, to serve as a factory and 
magazine for the aforesaid company’s merchandise :” 

$d. « A part of the territory, which would be determined, be- 
tween the Great River and the river Artibonite, to form a line of 
separation between the two governments. It would become a 
middle point, which would prevent for the future all contest bee 
tween them.” 


3d Basis. 


«¢ The obligation imposed on the chiefs of the two governments : 

Ist. « To put the commercial company, (acting in the name and 
for the interest of the absent proprietors,)into possession of the 
lands and houses which belong to the aforesaid proprietors, or to 
their heirs and successors : 

2d. * Toexert their authority, that the present occupiers of the 
said property, who should happen to acquire, or to keep it as farm- 
ers and tenants, should pay the value of it, or of the farm, according 


to the conditions agreed upon; which shall be fixed by a new rer 
gulation.”’ 


4th Basis. 


* Were the foregoing rights fully and entirely acknowledged by 
the government of Hayti, and ensured to the French crown ; were 
the dispositions concluded in the foregoing articles executed, exactly 
as they would have been stipulated and agreed on ; 
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« The following concessions would be made to the colony of 
St. Domingo : 

Ist. « 'The right of governing and administering itself ; of mak- 
ing laws concerning its internal administration, without either the 
French government or the commercial company having a claim to 
take a part in those things : 

2d. « The mainten.nce of the colony's division into two 
departments, independent of each other : 

$d. «* The acknowledgment of the two present chiefs, under 
the title of Haytian and Columbian Governors of the French part 
of St. Domingo : 

4th. «« The guarantee given by France to the respective boun- 
daries of the two governments, fixed by the river Artibonite : 

5th. « The ratification of the political existence of all the in- 
dividuals, whatever be their color, who inhabit the colony: 

6th. «* The enjoyment of the same advantages as Frenchmen 
enjoy, granted to such persons as would settle in France or in the 
factories of the company.” 

‘s We think (adds M. de Boigne) that in the present circumstances, 
such dispositions must necessarily produce the re-establishment of 
the commercial and political relations between France and St. 
Domingo.” 

Such are, according to him, the conditions we must accept of, 
under the penalty of seeing Europe leagued against us in favor of 
France, to re-establish in Hayti the famous status quo ante 
bellum, the slave-trade, the prejudices of color, and slavery ! 

The human mind is capable, we know, of manifold errors. But 
it is not error, it is madness, to imagine that men who have vin- 
dicated their rights by the edge of their swords, who have a high 
sense of their dignity, strength, and valor, could renounce their 
rights, honors, and country, and go voluntarily to meet the chains 
of their most odious tyrants. 

Must not M. de Boigne and his fellow-politicians be struck with 
a kind of insanity and mental blindness, when he could create 
and fondly cherish such chimeras ? 

But there is something more incredible still. M. Le Borgne: 
thinks we are blind-born men. He took not the least care to con- 
ceal his further views, his Machiavelian plans. He wishes not 
only to convince the government and the ex-colonists of the good- 
ness and efficacy of his projects, but to delude us also. He 
dares put into our hands the very thread of his plot. So much have 
his passions and colonial prejudices blinded him, as to make him 


* M. Le Baron de Vastey means this for a jeu-de-mots: Borgne, as the 
reader knows, signifying in French one-eyed. Trausl. 
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believe that our obtuse minds and gross understandings shall be 
unable to discern any thing in his machinations, and to penetrate 
their depth. 

Indeed, to expose clearly before us so horrible a plan of perfidy and 
deceit ; a plan which, if followed and adopted by us, would certain- 
ly hurry us to our total ruin, of which it contains every element ; 
that seems the last degree of assurance in wickedness. But to 
pretend afterwards, and to endeavour to persuade us, that it is not 
an armed crusade, but only a crusade of benefits, which he proposes 
against us: this is delirium ; this is beyond all possible expression ! 

We should have let that motley of crimes and falsehoods rest 
in its own absurdity, and only treated it with the contempt it 
deserves, were we not obliged to enlighten the public opinion of 
Europe and America, as to our real situation, and the nature of 
our disputes with the French. 

Besides, as it may be thought that our feelings towards France, 
are only those of hatred, revenge, and obstinacy ; and that from 
those sentiments, united to our knowledge of our strength, and of 
the utter inability of France to subdue us, arises our refusal of 
every offer and proposal made to us, either directly or indirectly ; 
we feel obliged to continue the task we have begun. Those im- 
portant considerations oblige us to prove, that we are actuated only 
by regard to our legitimate defence, preservation, and the mainte- 
nance of our rights; and that it was the conduct of France, in a 
long series of uninterrupted perfidies, which placed us in a situation 
of constrained hostility, and traced out the political plan we had to 
follow with her. 

France, says M. de Boigne, is exhausted by foreign contribu- 
tions; France is occupied by the allied armies, and finds herself 
unable to enter into a new expedition against St. Domingo, which 
expedition would require considerable expense. Let us devise 
then some new colonial system, by which St. Domingo may be- 
come the auxiliary of France. Let a new order of things be esta- 
blished, and new relations introduced between us and St. Domingo; 
so as to help our finances, and give us every mean to seize again 
the colony, without danger and without violence. 

It is under this pretence, that M. Le Borgne de Boigne wishes 
us to renounce our rights of sovereignty; and claims, as an 
annual tribute, 60 millions of contributions ; the exclusive right of 
commerce, the yielding up part of our territory, our islands, towns, 
strong castles, and what the ex-colonists call their property. 

We shull examine the nature of those concessions, and the fatal 
consequences which they would draw on us, if we should be so 
unwise as to accede to any one of those proposals. 

When our enemies themselves confess, that it is only from 
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ee that they do not employ violence to subdue St. Domingo ; 
when they themselves develop the artful means they intend to 
make use of ; when experience has taught us, that bad faith, cun- 
ning, and perfidy, are theit favorite weapons; would it not be 
madness in us to put into their,hands the means of re-conquering 
St. Domingo, and plunging again our unhappy country into the 
furious abyss of factions and civil war ? 

The first, the most imperious law of nature,.commands us to 
preserve our lives : it commands us to repel, by all possible means, 
with all our strength, the shameful yoke France would impose 
upon us. Our regard for our safety, let me say more, for our 
existence, obliges us not to have any point of relation with her, no 
communication whatever, without the previous condition, sine gua 
non, being agreed upon, of acknowledging the full and complete 
liberty of Hayti, as well to its government as commerce; the 
same conditions on which Holland and the United States of America 
made their independence acknowledged. The most unexperienced 
understanding, the man who knows the least of politics, may con- 
ceive the motives which constrain us to adopt this resolution in 
regard to France. Those powerful motives were judiciously:and 
strongly developed in the declaration of the king, of the 20th No- 
vember 1816, the 13th year of Haytian independence. But we shall 
here give a more full explanation of the motives which rendered 
that declaration necessary. 

Our liberty, laws, constitution, interests, every thing requires 
us not to pay any tribute, and much less to yield any islands, towns, 
strong castles, not even an inch of land, under whatever title, pre- 
tences, or conditions. We are convinced that the slightest breach 
of our sovereignty would entail on us complete thraldom; and 
we are not so deprived of common sense, as not to watch our rights 
with the most attentive and jealous eye,as not to preserve their 
integrity untouched and unviolated. 

Had we any money to spend or give away, it would be better 
for us to throw it into the very depths of the sea than to give it 
to the French ; there, at least, it would not contribute to our ruin. 
Let it be judged hence, whether we can grant them the exclusive 
right to our trade, and yield to them a part of our territory, islands, 
towns, and strong castles. Isthere a law in the world that commands 
us fo lend our own hands to consummate our ruin? The French 
politicians, who so often adduce the example of the United States, 
ought to have mentioned the sums paid by the Americans to the Eng- 
lish, at the time of that solemn treaty by which England resigned 
all right of sovereignty on the lands, towns, and castles of America, 


Why were they silent on that article, so weighty indeed in the 
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consideration of this matter? Why did not they write a word 
on the tribute exacted by the English and paid by the Americans ? 

M. Le Borgne de Boigne, who is pleased to exhibit a view of 
past and future expenses of our government, asserts, in the recapi~ 
tulation, that we have great capitals, and expend very little ; sinee 
there is in Haylti no kind of institution for the arts and sciences, 
or for the relief of suffering and wretched humanity ; nothing, ime 
deed, of what does honor to civilised nations and governments. 
M. Le Borgne knows very well, then, that we cannot better em- 
ploy our money, than in creating and meliorating public establish- 
ments ; in calling from abroad schoolmasters, artists, and profes- 
sors ; in giving them liberal salaries; in furnishing the necessary 
supplies for the public service; in filling our magazines and for- 
tresses with every requisite in case of an invasion by the French: 
and so does our august and beloved sovereign. Could he make a 
nobler use of the sale of the national property, than in striving te 
diffuse knowledge, comfort, and happiness, on a people so long 
unfortunate, and bent under an iron yoke? Is it not very just 


that the produce of that property, which the ex-colonists call theirs, 
and from which all our misfortunes originated, be now expended 
for the promotion of our welfare? I do not doubt, but M. Le 
Borgne will be one of the first to praise that judicious and useful 
way of using our treasures: or could it be else an impudent hypo- 


crisy on his part to appear to pity our fate, and to pretend that we 
have only changed our name, but gained nothing in reality by 
acquiring freedom, and that our chiefs, instead of alleviating our 
miseries, have made them still heavier ? 

So that, according to him, we must have suffered, fought so 
much, spilt so much of our blood, for nothing ; nay, for increas- 
ing our unhappiness, instead of diminishing it. What perfidious 
hypocrisy ! What baseness of falsehood! This is the most daring 
impudence indeed, to endeavour to convince us that slavery is 
better than liberty; that to crouch ignominiously under barbarous 
tyrants, is better than to lwe free, independent, happy, and com- 
fortable! To give back to us the same felicity we enjoyed in 
bondage ; to draw again on us the happy times of Leclere and 
Rochambean ;' such are the views of M. Le Borgne. It is for 
that purpose he contrived his system, the principal basis of whieh 
is the creation of ¢ commercial company. The key of all his 
fabric is commerce: commercial companies, says he, are not new; 
they had been used at first by the English in India, and we may 
imitate them in Hayti, 

Commerce is the only way by which our enemies hepe to intre- 

* V. Histoire de St. Dominique, 1 Vol. 8vo. 1816. ( Transi. ) 


VOL. XIII. Pam. XXV. P 
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duce themselves among us, and to corrupt, disunite, unsettle, and 
at last oppress us. Of this they made us acquainted long ago ; 
and we do very well remember their maxim : “ Let the negociator 
be at first a merchant only :' they will begin by liking the merchan- 
dise, and then the merchant.” 

_- Their lace, silk, galoons, and cloths, their Marseilles and Bourd- 
eaux goods; such are the baits which they prepare for us. They 
hope to seduce our gross and obtuse senses. Such, they think, is 
among us the power of vanity and luxury, that nothing can prevent 
us from falling into their snares ; neither the many instances history 
affords, nor their own giving us warning of their artful views. 

Doubtless they will use every possible means of enforcing a 
system of corruption, which offers to them at once so many advan- 
tages. 

“At first, they are willing to communicate with us, but not to ac- 
knowledge our independence. Commerce is the only medium by 
which they wish to have intercourse with us; and to them it is a 
powerful one indeed. 

ist. Because it would enable them insensibly to meddle with our 
affairs, to disunite and corrupt us; to know thoroughly our political, 
moral, and internal situation, and to seek for the weak sides they 
could attack. 

2nd. Because they would find themselves in intercourse with 
other trading nations; stir up rivalries, excite squabbles, inspire 
foreigners with disgust, and by intrigues make them at last renounce 
our commerce. 

Srd. Because they would elude the question of Haytian liberty ; 
and would annihilate in fact the right we have acquired : for were 
we to receive the French flag into our ports, under their unjust con- 
ditions, we would in fact "give our tacit acknowledgment to their 
pretended rights, and resign our independence. 

4th. In fine, because they would be at leisure to temiporise, to 
undermine our state, to rekindle all the torches of civil war, to crush 
one patty by means of another; and they would enjoy the advan- 
tages of our trade, till they could act openly against us and rise to 
oppress us. 

What would be plague. and starvation, compared to the intro- 
duction of such a commerce among us? O my countrymen, dis- 
trust the French! From those modern Greeks you have nothing 
but evil toexpect. Distrust them, even when they bring gifts to yon. 
French trade like the wooden horse of the Greeks, contains in itself 
all the elements of destruction. Deaf to the counsels of Laocoon, 
their fellow-citizen, the Trojans introduced that horse into their town, 

* Négociunt and négocidteur, which signify a merchant .and a diplomatist. 
furm here akiod of jeu-de-mots, which it seems impossible to translate, 


( Traust.) 
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and were ruined. Haytians, you will be ruined, as the Trojans 
were, if you introduce French commerce among you. May you 
not be deaf to my advice! And may it please the Almighty, 
that my predictions be never fulfilled ! 

Commerce, as we said before, is the key-stone of the fabric M, 
Le Borgne intends to build. Without it, the fabric cannot 
either rise or stand : he was so good as to tell us so, and might have 
saved himself that trouble. 

Commerce being the mean of destruction which the French are 
to employ against us, let us proscribe French trade. By this we 
shall annihilate all their hopes; and crush, before it rise, their airy 
nothing, their chimerical fabric. 

Never, therefore, had we a greater proof of our king’s deep 
wisdom and foresight, than when, by his act of the 20th November 
1816, his majesty declared, 

Ist. That the French flag should not be admitted in any sea-port 
of the kingdom, nor any individual of that nation, till the Haytian 
independence should be fully acknowledged by the French govern- 
ment. 

2nd. That on proposals or communications which should be made 
by the French government to that of Hayti, either by writing or viva 
voce, should be received, unless made after the forms and etiquette 
established in the kingdom for diplomatic communications. 

Srd. That his majesty would never consent to any treaty whatever, 
in which should not be acknowledged the liberty and independence 
of all the Haytians who inhabit the three provinces of the kingdom, 
known under the denomination of North, West, and South ; the ter- 
ritory and cause of the Haytians being one and indivisible. 

4th. In fine, that his majesty’s relations with the French government 
should be on a footing of equality, as between power and power, be- 
tween sovereign and sovereign: that no kind of negociation with 
France should be entered on, but with the previous basis of the Hay- 
tian liberty being fully acknowledged, as to commerce and government: 
and that no definitive treaty should be concluded with her, unless we 
have obtained before the guarantee of some great maritime power, 
which should warrant the faith of the treaty from being violated by 
the French. 

That declaration of the King of Hayti, is a great proof of his 
wisdom, prudence, and of the love he entertains for his people. 
That act is the Haytian Habeas Corpus; it isour Palladium 
against the French. 

All the projects of France on Hayti are completely baffled by that 
act : the king has foreseen and eluded all their plans. While they 
ask for an act of submission from the two chiefs to the King of 
France, his majesty declares that he will only treat with the King © 
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of France on a footing of equality, as_it becomes a sovereign treat- 
ing with a sovereign, and a power with a power. While they wish 
to break the unity, to sever the territory, to invade the common 
interests of the Haytians, the king declares that he will never con- 
sent to any treaty which shall not fully recognise the freedom and 
independence of all the Haytians who inhabit the three provinces 
of the kingdom, known under the names of North, West, and 
South. While they continue the system of duplicity, perfidy, 
insult, and violence, still considering us in the light of rebels; 
his majesty has declared that no kind of communication will 
be received, except it were couched after the forms and etiquette 
established in the kingdom. They would decline the question of our 
independence, and afterwards introduce themselves by means of 
commerce, with a view to carry their plans more effectually into 
execution, of which the object is division, and the arming us against 
eath other: but the King of Hayti has declared, that neither 
the French flag nor any individual of France should be admitted 
into the ports of the kingdom, till the independence of Hayti were 
definitively recognised by the French government. Greater pene- 
tration or a sounder judgment could nowhere be displayed than the 
King of Hayti has howe in this respect. 

Did not France herself afford us a striking example of the anxiety 
which all governments feel for the preservation and safety of the 
people ; and to what an extreme point it may be carried ? 

From Bayonne to Hamburgh, did she not, m order to support the 
continental system, burn and destroy in the market-place, the pro- 
duce of English manufactures ? If a single hat, a piece of cloth, or 
even a knife of English manufacture were found, the owner was 
deprived of them immediately ; and the hat, piece of cloth, and knife 
were consigned to the flames. 

Can it be imagined that we fight for objects less important or dear 
tous than the interests of France are to herself ? She invaded Europe 
uniler pretence of maintaining the liberties of the ocean, which, ie 
affected to say, England would soon destroy. But we have to 
maintain against France our rights as men, our political existence, 
which she would assail and destroy through the medium of her 
trade. Who can be so infatuated as to put in competition interests 
of such magnitude, with the trifling acvantages of commerce ? 

Is there a man who would exchange life, liberty, independence, 
fora bauble, for lace and silk manufactured at Lyons, and mer- 

chandise from Bourdeaux and Marseilles? Up to the present 
frroment, we have permitted the importation of French merchandise ; 
for as it passed through other hands before it reached us, we con- 
sidered it refined and purified, and did not object to the sale of it. 
But the merchandise is French notwithstanding. We augment the 
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wealth of our most implacable enemies, acquire an additional taste 
for their manufactures, and are led into an abyss by a —— 
path, which conducts us imperceptibly to slavery, and loads us wi 
its fetters. 

If France, therefore, persist in her system of insult and aggres- 
sion, if she obstinately refuse to acknowledge our independence 
fully and effectually (the only proper guarantee) ; it will be our duty, 
after having proscribed the flag and people of that nation, to pro- 
scribe also its merchandise. Every thing compels us to act in this 
manner; our true interests require it. There is a proverbial 
expression commonly used in that part of Ethics which treats of man 
in private life, that to win a cow, we may give anegg. In the same 
manner, we may say, politically, when speaking of the existence and 
welfare of nations, that the loss of a day is nothing, when centuries 
are ta be gained. Let us apply these-maxims to ourselves, which, 
though extremely simple, are nevertheless fundamental. Let us 
say to ourselves: France obstinately refuses to acknowledge the 
throne and independence of Hayti; she seeks for all imaginable 
means and pretences for declining that important question: but she 
wishes at the same time to participate in our commerce, and be able, 
through the medium of it, to preserve her relations with us unim- 
paired ; insinuate herself into the country ; temporise, corrupt, and 
disunite. In fine, she prepares herself for the opportunity of destroy- 
ing us whenever it presents itself. What thenremains? We have only 
to disappoint the very hope of her being able to enslave us again : we 
have to break, not only every link that united us with her, but drive 
far from us every thing that comes from her, Let us proscribe 
her merchandise ; and not suffer any thing to remain in the country 
that bears her stamp. France, completely baffled in her criminal de- 
signs, will be under the necessity of acknowledging our indepen- 
dence, if she wishes to enjoy, in common with other nations, the 
advantages of our commerce. It is on these terms, and these terms 
only, that Frenchmen can be allowed to approach us with less danger; 
and if we adopt measures to secure the public welfare, we shall gain 
for an egg that we lost, a cow: for a day, centuries. Would it 
not, indeed, argue madness in the extreme, were we to sacrifice the 
future to the present? In what way could trade, conducted on a 
footing so insecure and dangerous, be of any service ? What would 
it avail us to accumulate wealth without the power of enjoying it ? 
The only real wealth and treasure of Hayti, are liberty and indepen- 
dence! This must be the end, the sole and exclusive object of all 
her designs. Without this there is nothing. 

Experience has often taught us, that errors in politics and morals 
cannot be trifling. In both, the smallest fault induces a greater, 
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which draws on another, by consequence, and so on. Neither 
governments nor individuals can depart from the ruling principles 
which must be the foundation of their conduct, without incurring 
the greatest danger. When they have once abandoned, for any 
length of time, principles upon which their existence depends, they 
are fortunate if circumstances, fate, or unexpected events, open their 
eyes. ‘They can then perceive how nearly they had approached the 
brink of a dreadful abyss. We ourselves were lately reduced to 
this wretched situation, and are happy not to have fallen victims 
to it. 

There was a time when, instead of speaking and thinking with 
sincerity and truth of the crimes committed by the French, we merely 
cavilled at words. Bonaparté was the author of all the mischief : we 
spoke only of Bonaparte. So far from this being true, it is against 
the ex-colonists we have to point our invectives; they are the 
authors of all the evil. ‘The French have seen their ruler changed ; 
Bonaparte is overthrown: but is the system of France in regard to 
us at all changed? Have their intentions been in any degree 
altered? No. If the dynasty and government of France underwent 
a thousand alterations more, their policy and views in respect of 
Hayti would continue the same. Upon this principle we must act 
towards them. He who thinks differently has fallen into a great 
political error, not to be forgiven. Most fortunately for the people 
of Hayti, the profound sagacity of their king has kept the danger 
from them. Had we been without suspicion, without that 
active and salutary vigilance which his majesty so impressively 
recommended to us; we should not have been so fortunate, as to 
make prisoner the French spy, Franco Medina :' and should have 
remained ignorant of the celebrated instructions of M. Malouet, the 
minister for the department of the navy and colonies, of which 
Medina was the bearer; instructions which supplied an evident 
proof of our mistake, when we believed that a change of govern- 
ment had changed the policy of France. We are convinced by 
experience, that confidence and blind credulity on our part, would 
be rewarded by the legitimate government of the Bourbons with 
the same sort of treatment we experienced from the usurper 
Bonaparte. 

Experience has taught us, therefore, that in politics as well as in 
morals, there are great truths which cannot be concealed, without 
incurring the danger of the greatest calamities: truths which, 
though well known, ought always to be repeated to impress them 


* Franco Medina is still alive. We have kept the spy, for the last four 
years, us a living proof of the loyalty of the French cabinet, 
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on our memories, in order to prevent our falling into the commis- 
sion of the same faults. 

France then is our natural enemy. This is sufficiently evident, 
and she has taken good care to furnish proof of it. We have been 
inconsiderate enough to throw on Bonaparte alone, the blame of 
the evils she has inflicted. Do we not now perceive, that her new 
sovereign has practically adopted the very system of Bonaparte? 
The world will soon observe her throw upon the ex-colonists all 
the blame of her fruitless and criminal enterprises : she who was $0 
warmly interested in their cause, will soon abandor. them to their 
fate, and introduce on the stage of the political drama, new came- 
ions more perfidious and artful than the former, to reduce us, once 
more, under her yoke. Let us therefore never lose sight of this trath, 
that it is France herself we have to fear, because her interests and 
our own are diametrically opposed to each other. As long a8 she 
shall refuse fully and entirely to acknowledge our independence, 
without reserve, we ought to place no kind of confidence in her: 
for if she insists on a single condition, we may rest satisfied that 
it isa snare she lays before us; and hence may conjecture what 
are her ulterior views. What signify to us the changes of govern- 
ment that take place in France? It is a matter of indifference 
whether we are put to the sword by Bonaparte, Louis XVIII, or 
the ex-colonists; we are in either case equally sufferers. Were 
not they who, in 1802, marched against us at the point of a hun- 
dred thousand bayonets, Frenchmen? It is true the ex-colonists 
were the first promoters and artificers of our misfortunes ; but what 
could they have effected if they had not been supported by. the 
French government? Would to God they had been the only 
persons that ever landed upon our shores! we should soon have 
treated them as they deserved. 

France herself, therefore, is the enemy whom we have really to 
dread. We cannot repeat it too often; it is against her we must 
be upon our guard, if we wish to preserve our political existence, 
and. not to expose ourselves to the certainty of being expunged 
from the number, I do not say of nations, but of the living. 

Such is the system to be pursued by Hayti in regard to France. 
France herself has pointed out the path we must follow. Itis 
evident, and it will be made still more so, that we cannot deviate a 
single instant without danger of utter ruin. 

The desertion of these principles, the best support of our moral 
and political existence, caused the death of the unfortunate Tous- 
saint Louverture and J. J. Dessalines, who fell victims to French 

cunning and perfidy; the first, because he blindly confided in 
France, and was surrounded by priests and ex-colonists, who led 
him astray by insidious counsels; the other, because he allowed 
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himself to be deceived by men in the pay of France, who first cajol- 
ed, and then plunged into his bosom the stiletto of the assassin. 
‘The lamentable death of these two chiefs was the source of in- 
fiamerable misfortunes to our ‘country: but their conduct may, 
notwithstanding, be regarded with many allowances, by posterity. 
They had neither of them the experience we have at present: both 
lived at a time when thé people were not entirely regenerated : both 
Were exposed to artifices, and hollow, perfidions advisers. We, on 
the Contrary, who join to our own experience the knowledge of 
their fate, should be without excuse, in the eyes of posterity, 
were we to fall into the same errors, and be made dupes of the 
same artifices. 

After all we have suffered by reposing implicit confidence in 
the French, it would appear incredible, if actual proof were not 
capable of being produced, that they should still persist in the old 
system of dissimulation, corruption, and falsehood. [he very means 
they made use of to destroy the Emperor Dessalines, and Governor 
Toussaint, and kindle the flames of civil war, they now employ to 
establish their new system of ‘colonisation for St. Desuienge: 

M. Le Borgne, upon whom the labor devolved, having fixed the 
foundation, (like Satan, who, when he had succeeded in plunging 
man into the abyss of sin and death, admired the depth of his infer- 
nal genius, ) complacently examines the depth and contrivance of 
his own work. in his wild reveries of colonisation, he already 
imagines he has entangled us in his nets. He swallows in imagi- 
tiation, and with luxurious pleasure, our blood in the cup of revenge! 
Blinded by his unruly passions, he forgets that his book was written 
to persuade us: he has forgotten that we shall read, examine and 
deliberate on the passages it contains. He indulges without reserve 
in pride. and vanity, careless of the impenetrable veil which ought 
to cover his dark designs: while he is speaking to us, he thinks 
he addresses the ex-colonists: in order to convince them, he lays 
open before us his secret plans and Machiavelian subtleties, with a 
degree of candor most acceptable, and inconceivable good nature. 

After having made the French, in imagination, masters of the 
country between the Great River and Artibonite, of the Turtle, 
Mole, Gonaves, and Cayes St. Lewis; after having introduced and 
invested his commercial company with every kind of power and 
privilege; after having thus, by the mere force of fancy, com- 
pletely overreached us, he retires within himself, to contemplate 
the efforts and results of his genius. Sometimes he thinks he has 
not said enough to be understood by the ex-colonists: sometimes 
he is afraid of having said too much, and to have been understood 
by us. He becomes prolix and diffuse, and at length, to extricate 
himself from his embarrassments, seeks for remote example to sup- 
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port his conclusion. « We must subjoin this remark,” says he; 
«“ France would be, with reference to St. Domingo, in the very 
same situation with England in reference to her possessions in the 
Indies; of which she acknowledges the governments, under the 
conditions that are entrusted o the care of the company.” , 

It was not enough for M. Le Borgne to have put us in that situ- 
ation; he took the trouble of entering more minutely into such dés 
tails as furnish useful information. Every body indeed is not ace 
quainted with the situation of India, and its Nabobs. 

He tells us that commercial intercourse brings with it neither 
the wish nor the power of exciting troubles in our country: and in 
the following page says, that commerce will cause between the two 
governments a useful competition, which will prove advantageous 
toall parties. He tells us that, as the North will become the prin- 
cipal theatre of war, Turtle Island will be most important in 
the erection of military hospitals, by reason of the purity of its at- 
mosphere. He informs us, that, as corruption must issue from the 
centre to the extremities; it is necessary the island Gonave 
should be converted into a magazine for provisions, and articles Of 
commerce: and that from that source should be derived French 
cloth and silks, Lyonese lace, provisions from Bourdeaux and Mar> 
seilles. 

He states, that the sea-port towns of the Mole and Cayes St. 
Lewis, are necessary to receive the French fleets, that they may 
come loaded with materials of destruction, perfidy, and corruption, 
to be employed against us. He states, that while an attack will be 
made upon us in front, and all our coasts invaded, the French, en- 
camped in that part of the country which lies between the Great- 
River and Artibonite, will fall upon our rear, with combined strength 
and forces. 

After having informed us more than once, that the division of 
Hayti into two governments was a favorable circumstance, and that 
if the measure had not been carried into execution, it must have 
been found necessary as a means of impairing our resources and 
breaking our union; he tells us again, as if he apprehended he had 
not been sufficiently well understood; that the denominations, 
“ Haytian” and «* Columbian governments,” are not only expedient, 
but marks of sound policy. 

It establishes a division more advantageous than that which is 
marked out by the territory: it classifies better those governments, dis- 
tinguished till now by the names of the North-negroes and South- 
mulatioes. 

With such puerile absurdity, such insolence of language, our 
enemies hope to divide us. But-where can be the difference be- 
tween a man of the North, West, or South ? 

M. Le Borgne De Boigne, after having taken no common pain 
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to prove the goodness and efficacy of his plan; after having discussed 
and settled every point of it; finds himself, when he comes to consi- 
der the means of putting it in execution, in a situation pretty nearly 
similar to that of the rats in the consultation they held concerning 
RominaGrosis, when they were to hang the bell to his neck. 

He can devise no other method of approaching us, than by a decla- 
ration in which the King of France engages to/ensure the lite, safety, 
and peace of all persons ; every feeling of solicitude or anxiety would 
then be removed : all incentives to ambition would vanish. Subjects 
of the King of France, the people of Hayti, he observes, have nei- 
ther political nor civil existence except by the will of the King of 
France. 

Such declaration is, in the opinion of M. Le Borgne de Boigne, 
the only way of making an impression upon us. Who indeed, 
would think of using to freemen, menaces of slavery ? It would be 
impolitic and ridiculous. But the declaration of the King of France 
would be in substance only a second edition of the First Consul’s 
proclamation, in which he told us: you are all free, all brothers 
in the eye of God and the Republic: and this at a time when the 
re-establishment of slavery was determined on. The declaration of 
Louis the XVIII. would be similar. Have we not already before 
us a specimen of the ability of his cabinet? Have we not M. 
Malouet’s instructions to his three trustees ? Say, upright and inge- 
nuous men, can we treat with such a government? What faith, 
what confidence can we repose in it? 

Would not such a declaration on the part of the King of France 
be the most perfect instance of effrontery ? Are we not now enjoy- 
ing all our political rights? Have we not conquered them at the 
point of our swords? We received those rights from the king, 
whom we ourselves elected and appointed to reign over us. The 
subjects of the King of Hayti are not, nor ever shall be, the sub- 
jects of the King of France. Ifthe French King have so violent 
an inclination to be liberal in his grants as M. Le Borgne tells us, 
why does he not bestow at once a civil and political existence on 
the wretched slaves of his colonies, who are groaning under the rod 
of slavery? They are in greater want of his benevolence than we 
are. We desire nothing, we have already more than he can give. 
What, indeed, can he give, that we have not already? Liberty? 
We have it—Independence ? We are absolute masters of our ter- 
ritory. But who does not perceive the motives of such a declara- 
tion? It is done in the hope of separating the shepherd from his 
sheep, and of slaughtering the lambs at leisure. Their present 
wish is to separate the sheep from their shepherd, that they may 
put both equally to death. Their first object was to seduce the 
chiefs, win them over by fallacious promises, or alarm them by inso~ 
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lent menaces, in order to engage them to impose chains on their 
fellow-citizens: they were deceived; they found in the King of 
Hayti, the steelvault, an incorruptible chief, whom nothing in the 
world can seduce or terrify. ‘They endeavour now to deceive the 
nation, and to accomplish the same v.ews by her instrumentality, 
viz. her destruction, and the re-establishment of slavery. But the 
last expedient will prove as ineffectual as the first. It shall con- 
duct them to disgrace, infamy, and ruin, if they dare make any 
attempt upon our liberty and independence. They deceived them- 
selves. They imagined that the gross and ignorant inhabitants 
of Hayti suffered themselves to be led as blind men by their chiefs. 
Acting on this supposition, they began by addressing themselves to 
the chefs, and having failed of success in that quarter, are now 
making an experiment of what can be done with the people. We 
= boldly predict they will be equally unsuccessful there. 

The people of Hayti, flexible and easily governed, suffer them- 
selves to be guided by their chiefs, when they are convinced that 
they guide them only in the path of their own interest. But if 
there were a leader capable of entertaining a thought hostile to the 
liberties of the nation, the moment it was discovered, how powerful 
soever the individual, he would be sacrificed to the public safety. 
Nothing could preserve him from the fury and just resentment of 
the people. Shall a nation that cannot be deceived nor betrayed 
by her lenders be treacherous to herself, and voluntarily submit to 
the ycke of despotism ? Such however are the intentions of the 
French ; such the views of the author of the new colonial system ! 

Haytians! nation of brothers! never be disunited: your safety 
depends on your unanimity. Were there among you a single 
Haytian so unworthy of the name, as to recommend a separation 
of interests, consider him a Frenchman, in the light of a mortal 
implacable enemy! Consider him, I repeat it, in the light of a 
madman, hateful to himself, and who would become his own execu- 
tioner. Our King and Country! ‘This is your device. At these 
sacred words, stand united, be one, and but one body, in arms 
against the French! Despise all odious distinctions invented by your 
enemies, for the purpose of disuniting you. Despise the odious ap- 
pellation of North-Negroes and South-Mulattoes. Are not we all 
Haytians ; all of the same country, of one common stock? Can 
there be any distinction, any difference between us? Have not we all 
been bate Gorge victims of cruelty ? Have not all the same interests, 
the same privileges, the same country to defend ? Did we not share 
the same dangers, reap the same laurels? Does not a similar fate 
await us all? Are not we all brethren, all parents, all friends ? Must 
not all be free and independent, or die, fighting in the field of 
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battle ? Let us then have but one object, one common inclination | 
Let us be influenced only by the cry of, Our King and Country ! 

What hope may we not entertain under so great, so excellent a 
King as ours? When in the person of his royal highness the Prince 
Royal we see the true heir of his virtues and rank, a prince gifted 
with the most eminent qualities, and inspired with the most genuine 
love of his country; can we help indulging the most flattering 
expectations ? Have we any cause to fear the imprecations of our 
enemies ? 

We are glad to have arrived at the conclusion of these 
remarks. More than once our intellectual faculties have been 
depressed by excessive indignation. More than once we have been 
tempted to throw away the pen, and tear in pieces the book of that 
execrable being Borgne de Boigne. _ But it will be necessary not to 
abandon him, before we give our readers a just idea of his match- 
less impudence. It will be proper to show how entirely he has 
survived all feelings of humanity. 

Such is the language he addresses to our chiefs, on the supposi- 
tion of their rejecting the conditions lately offered by the French. 
s¢ A secret voice,” says he, ‘ will whisper, whatever be the title you 
assume, and the power you enjoy, bond or free, you are yet con- 
sidered rebels by Europe. Where is your right to rule the country 
of which you usurp the dominion? You are, the greater par 
born on the shores of Africa: violence and circumstances have 
contributed to p ace you in the situation of masters: that pillar of 
support is on the point of giving way: you may be crushed under its 
ruin. To-day you are supreme : to-morrow, perhaps, your headswill 
stoop under the yoke of slavery. You will either be exterminated, 
or reduced to your former condition. The thought is dreadful ! 
Thunder strikes the daring oak; while it respects the humble cane. 

« The indulgence shown to your revolt was too excessive, for 
being thought sincere. Besides, is that sentiment personal to us? 
Or does it not rather depend on other interests? Does its cause 
still subsist ? 

* Unknown to the different nations of the two hemispheres, ut- 
terly unconnected with them by ties of blood and political interests, 
you have no kind of affinity to them. What can you expect at 
their hands? They have merely endured your usurpation, because 
they waited for an opportunity to chastise you. ‘The time is come. 
Europe lives, and you dare defy her! Your fate is at your own 
disposal : hasten to secure it! France will quickly sound the trum- 
pet of alarm against you. In the midst of her long and terrible 
convulsions she never lost sight of you. Allured by the seductive 
chatm of conquest, she has been taught by her misfortunes to 
know that glory has limits, while moderation and justice can act 
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without reserve and without limitation. A volcano, she sustained 
a dreadful eruption. Providence now shuts the crater; its fire is 
subsiding. Imitate her example. Connect again your destinies 
with hers, ever brilliant and lasting. Had she not been immortal 
she would have perished. France returns, once more, within her 
boundaries : she concentrates her strength: governed with greater 
wisdom, she becomes more powerful. A king whom she loves 
superintends her welfare. All his promises have been realised: 
she is free at last. He opens his arms to you as to children of 
the same family: he embraces you with the same paternal solici- 
tude. Hesitate not to decide on the part you ought to take. 

«¢ Receive with deference the conditions that are offered. Accept 
them with gratitude; and even less generous terms, if they were 
imposed upon you. They are dictated by the greatest magnanimity. 

s If the king consent to acknowledge you ; if he deign to invest 
you with a legal authority, which can be derived alone from his 
power, your fate is changed in an instant, as by the touch of a 
magician’s rod. You are included in the number of vassals and 
tributary subjects of Louis XVIII, and are ranked among civilised 
governments. 

«¢ Can you desire a nobler destiny? To what do you aspire? 
Seize the opportunity of giving authority to your political exis- 
tence, and protecting it from the dangers and alarms that inces- 
santly threatened it! Will you be ungrateful in return for conduct 
so noble? If you are, France finding you undeserving her regard, 
will have no further inducement to treat you with kindness. 

«: The colonies naturally belong to European commerce : the com- 
pany about to be formed, offers you every kind of guarantee. If you 
refuse it, the forces which the company has at its disposal will be 
merely the advanced guard of the army she will raise against you, 
without any expense to government. 

«« Numbers of persons whom you have subdued but not conquered, 
who find their condition the same and even worse, though the name 
be changed, as they now receive from the King a confirmed existence, 
will quickly desert you, and pass over to the side of justice and 
kindness.” 

Go, execrable monster! Carry elsewhere thy counsels, justice, 
and benevolence. ‘With such language, men like thee came, bring- 
ing plunder, fire, pestilence, death, and slavery ! Dost thou imagine 
the remembrance of the crimes and numberless cruelties we suffered 
from thy countrymen, is quite erased from the memory? or that 
we have forgotten all the acts of perfidy we experienced, all the 
snares into which they endeavoured to betray us? Dost thou ampu- 

dently conclude, that because our complexion is black, and our hands 
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were fettered, we are destitute of that instinct which compels the 
very brute to preserve its existence : or that we cannot see the drift 
of a Frenchman s exhortation ? We are, to adopt thy own terms, 
born slaves or free, and are yet considered rebellious and revolted. 
We were, indeed, the slaves of despots; the idea, far from 
exciting a blush, is our pride. We were not slaves from inclination 
or misconduct, but were made so by the cruelty of thy country- 
men. Our swords have conquered again our native rights; we 
have wiped away in their detested blocd the spots of slavery! Spots 
they were indeed! It would be disgraceful, in the last degree dis- 
graceful, were we to cease to be free, and resume once more the 
chains of despotism. But to remove slavery and regain liberty, at 
what period would not this be a glorious deed ? 

Go then, and derive from whatever source thou thinkest proper, 
thy exhortations and thy menaces! We shall, as thou hast said, 
return either to our former condition, or perish. This we thought 
of long ago, and our election is made. We can cease to exist; we 
cannot cease to be free. 

Thunder, as thou tellest us, strikes the sturdy oak, and respects 
the humble cane. Hurl then thy thunders at the oak, or play thy- 
self the part of the humble cane : base, servile, creeping, it is suited 
to thy character. 


We long to hasten to a conclusion : we feel ourselves freed from 
an enormous burthen. The soul is weary and the heart ready to 
break, when forced into an ocean of ills, prejudices, and oppression. 
When will the period arrive at which France shali cease to exercise 
a tyranny so unprecedented, a persecution so severe and disgraceful? 

hen shall French writers cease to profane the august name 
of Europe by their insults and menaces? Have not we also 
claims to the regard of Europe? Is not our independence. an 
object most interesting to Europe, most worthy of attracting notice, 
the attention of the philosopher, and the admiration of mankind ? 
Is not our return to life a new confirmation of the rights of 
nations ? Does it not supply undoubted proof, that Africa is capable 
of civilisation, and that happiness and knowledge may be diffused 
throughout the earth.' 


* If we were not under the necessity of curtailing our remarks, we might in- 
troduce in this place some ideas on African civilisation. 

Africa, we are of opinion, can be civilised only by a conquest, of which 
the object is civilisation, and not in imitation of the conduct of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese in the two Indies. Manners cannot be changed, established 
customs and prejudices cannot be destroyed, except by powerful means. If 
you speak to men, who cannot understand you, yuu preach to the deserts. 
To influence men who are buried in profound ignorance, they must be en- 
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If men feel interested in the happiness of men, and if it be the 
province of philanthropy to subdue the force of passion and pre- 
judices ; ought not the world, instead of repressing our exertions, 
instead of interposing to prevent the increase and improvement 
of our social condition ; ought it not to lend assistance ? What do 
we ask, that cannot be granted ? Liberty, independence, and peace ! 

Liberty ! the natural inheritance of all men. Independence ! 
so dearly purchased by us, and paid for by torrents of blood ! Peace ! 
which we so well deserve after 25 years of war, trouble, and mi- 
series ! Peace, which we ask only in order to cultivate more se- 
curely, agriculture, commerce, industry, arts and sciences. 

At a moment when great and powerful princes occupy the 
thrones of Europe; princes who, themselves enlightened, are sur- 
rounded with men whom wisdom, knowledge, and philanthropy 
have made illustrious; it is in such a moment we venture to raise 
our voice. We hope their hearts will be touched, and that they 
will throw on the people of Hayti, a look of kindness, protection, 
and benevolence. And you, my brethren, who are lately born to 
a new life, render thanks with me to the Creator of the universe, 
who has vouchsafed to rescue us from astate of slavery, ignorance 
and barbarism, to impart to us the blessings of civilisation and 
comfort. Let us show ourselves worthy of those blessings, which 
we never can sufficiently appreciate, by applying, every day, to a 
nobler and better use, our independence and liberty ! 








lightened. Perhaps the Germans, Gauls, and Britons would have been bar- 
barians, 1fit had not been for the conquests of the Romans. The Romans 
themselves owed their civilisation to the Greeks alone, and the Greeks to 
the Egyptians. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PAMPHLETEER. 


Sir, 
Tr has often occurred to me, that it would be a useful plan, if 
persons who had directed their attention to political subjects, were 
occasionally to print short stateménts of their opinions, to be cir- 
culated among persons of power and influence in the government 
of the country; and also to be sent to such intelligent persons, as 
might furnish additional useful information. Having, occasionally, 
adopted that plan myself, I have been led, at your request, and at 
the desire of several friends, to collect some scattered papers, 
printed by me, but never published, and to send them for insertion 
in your valuable repository. 

Persons are often discouraged from drawing up fugitive pieces, 
from the little attention that is generally paid by ministers to such 
communications. But it often happens that papers of that descrip- 
tion, when opportunely drawn up, and properly circulated, have, 
tndirectly, more beneficial effects than the authors themseves are 
ever aware of. The situation of ministers in this country, also, is 
peculiar ;—for there never was so extensive an empire, that had so 
complicated a government, and such insufficient numbers to carry 
it on. The consequence is, that the public offices are frequently 
overwhelmed with business; much of which, on that account, is 
either totally neglected, or imperfectly done. In regard to our 
public establishments, indeed, it ought ‘always to be kept'in view, 
“ That, as the same clothes which may fit a youth of twelve years 
of age, will not suit him when he becomes a man; so the 
same establishments that might be sufficient for England when it 
was a separate kingdom, could never answer when it became 
united to Scotland and Ireland;—and far less, since it has become 
the mistress of such immense possessions, in every quarter of the 
globe.” 

I remain, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Ormly Lodge, Ham Common, 
14th Sept. 1818, 
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Hints regarding the policy of establishing a colony ona 
great scale, at the Cape of Good Hope, and the advan- 
tages to be derived therefrom, 


Tue new footing on which the trade to the East Indies is to be 
put, will render it advisable to pay particular attention to the Set 
tlement at the Cape of Good Hope, which, if possible, ought never 
again to be separated fiom the British Crown. It must prove of 
infinite importance to this country, merely as a place of resort, for 
victualling, refitting when necessary, and protecting in time of war, 
till convoys can be procured, the ships employed in carrying on 
our commerce to the east, especially when our trade is more eXs 
tended, and vessels of smaller dimensions are made use of, Asa 
place of shelter and refitment for our southern whale fishery, it is 
also of moment. But if the British Government would resolve to 
establish that settlement on a great scale, it would be attended with 
advantages, the importance of which it is hardly possible to appre- 
ciate.. Some of the most prominent, it may be proper briefly to 
explain. 


I. Situation, Climate, and Extent of the Settlement. 


The situation of the Cape of Good Hope is peculiarly advanta- 
geous. It is not far distant from Europe, it is in the centre of 
Africa, and at po great distance from Asia or America. The cle 
mate is uncommonly healthy; and our possessions there are sup~ 
posed to contain about 127,000 square miles. 
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II. Productions. 


The productions of that part of Africa, are those which are the 
best calculated to promote the prosperity of this country, by ren- 
dering us independent of foreign and hostile nations for articles 
we are accustomed to consume, and furnishing the raw materials 
of some of our most valuable manufactures. 

1, Wine. Grapes, and the productions derived from them, are 
considered to be the staple commodities of the Settlement ; and it 
is the only possession belonging to Great Britain, that claims that 
advantage. At the Cape, any quantity of wine might be raised, in 
such variety, in such perfection, and at a price so much cheaper 
than the produce of European vintages, that we might soon become 
independent of France for that great article of consumption. Brandy 
also might be manufactured there, to any extent ; and dried raisins 
procured, sufticient to supply all Europe. 

2. Grain and Pulse. There cannot be a doubt that wheat 
might be cultivated there to any extent, and so cheap that, in 
some parts of the settlement, the boors or farmers would con- 
tract to supply it at so low a price as 2s. 10d. per Winchester 
bushel. The wheat at the same time is of a superior quality, weigh- 
ing from 61 to 65 lb. per bushel. 4s seed corn, it would be inva- 
luable to this country, which is amply verified by the experience 
of the Dutch ; for the produce of the Cape wheat has been found 
less liable to the mildew, and other disorders, than when the seed 
is grown in Europe. But to have a store of wheat so accessible 
as at the Cape, ready to be imported in case of scarcity, (to which 
a depét of rice might be added,) would be of the utmost impor- 
tance to this country. Besides wheat, barley or big, rye, beans, 
pease and Indian corn, might be raised in any quantities ; and, if 
not wanted in this country, might always find a market in Spain 
or Portugal. 

8. Flax and Hemp. There are no articles produced at the Cape 
that would prove more advantageous to this-country than flax and 
hemp, which might be cultivated to any extent; flax in particular, 
as it is ascertained that it might be raised twice a year. The seed 
of the flax would be an incalculable advantage to Ireland, where 
that plant is cultivated on so extensive a scale. The fibre would 
be of infinite consequence to the linen manufactures of England 
and Scotland, more especially for the finer sorts, as laces, cam- 
bries, &c. ; and when the seed, (which might be the case in three 
or four years,) can be had im sufficient quantities to admit of its 
being given to cattle in England, or used at oil-mills at a moderate 
expense, it is well known that, from the valuable manure thereby 
produced, it would greatly promote the interests of British agri- 
culture. 
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4. Miscellaneous Articles. It would require several pages to 
detail all the articles that might be procured from this favorite Set- 
tlement, and to explain all the advantages which might be derived 
from them. ‘The following deserve particular notice: |. Hides 
and skins, which may be had in considerable quantities. 2. Whale- 
oil and whale-bone. 3. Dried fruits, equal to the consumption of 
all Europe. 4. Oranges. 5. Rice. 6. Barilla. 7. Saltpetre. 
8. Tobacco. 9. Lead ore, with a large proportion of silver. 10. 
Olives in the greatest abundance. 11. Honey and wax. 12. Tea, 
iS. Sugar; and 14. Cotton. Besides which, there are a variety 
of articles of inferior importance, as ivory, ostrich feathers, aloes, 
gum, wood, Kc. 

III. Political Advantages. 

In addition to these commercial advantages, the colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope is justly considered, in a political point of 
view, as of infinite importance. It is accounted the barrier or 
master key of Asia; the best of all military depéts for our troops 
going either to the East or West Indies, where they may be sea- 
soned for hot climates; a place where our naval and military 
forces may be maintained im a most central and convenient position, 
and yet at a reduced expense; a settlement that might be rendered 
impregnable against the attacks of any enemy; and on the whole 
as a colony, the most likely to be advantageous, and the least 
likely to be injurious, of any that has hitherto been incorporated 
with the British Empire. 


No. IT. 


Hints regarding the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Company. 


Tere are few questions, to determine which can be attended 
with greater difficulties, than what system ought to be adopted re- 
garding the future trade between this country and the East Indies ; 
and what plan ought to be formed for the proper management of the 
immense empire we have acquired in those distant regions. It is 
an unfortunate circumstance, therefore, that such discussions must 
be entered into at a moment when the attention of the Ministers, 
of Parliament, and of the public at large, must necessarily be dis- 
tracted by so many other important objects; and that a contest 
should have comnienced, at such a crisis as the present, between 
the metropolis on the one hand, and the rest of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests on the other, which is likely to be carried 
on with a considerable degree of violence, and even rancor. Hav- 
ing, on various occasions, been led to contemplate the principal 
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particulars connected with our East India trade and possessions, I 
am thence induced to sketch out a few hints, which are submitted, 
with great deference, to the consideration of those who are inter- 
ested in, or must decide on, these momentous objects. 

The progress of the East India Company is one of the most 
extraordinary events recorded in history. ‘That a few merchants in 
Great Britain, even though aided by the government of the coun- 
try in regard to naval and military operations, should have become 

ssessed of one of the greatest empires that ever was established, 
imhabited by above fifty millions of people, with immense reve- 
mues, a great military force, and with a trade of unequalled extent; 
and, on the whole, should manage such remote dominions, and such 
vast and complicated concerns, with ability and success, would ap- 
= impossible, were it not’a fact established beyond doubt by the 

istory of our own times. To break down such a stupendous and 
complicated fabric, therefore, is a measure which no prudent 
statesman would hazard, on the mere expectation of greater advan- 
tages than what are now derived from the present system. I thence 
consider the renewal of the charter of the East India Company, 
under certain restrictions, to be afterwards explained, absolutely ne- 
cessary. It cannot be questioned, that a monopoly was advanta- 
geous, at the commencement of a commerce with so remote a 
country, imperfectly known, and an intercourse with which was at- 
tended with so many difficulties. Indeed, it cannot be doubted, 
that if it had not been for the establishment of a great company, we 
should not have been in possession, at the present moment, of a 
single foot of land in the East Indies. Some have exclaimed 
against such acquisitions, as prejudicial rather than advantageous 
to the public interest. That they have been the means of mtro- 
ducing great luxury and its concomitant evils, must be admitted ; 
but if the question is, whether it has proved advantageous, with a 
reference to*the acquisition of extensive commerce and political 
power ; it may be sufficient to observe, that the anxious endeavours 
of our inveterate enemies to deprive us of those possessions, is a 
sufficient proof of their importance. 

But now, since the East Indies has been so thoroughly ex- 
plored, since we have acquired the peaceable possession of so large 
and valuable a portion of it, and since the English name is respected 
in every part of that remote hemisphere, the commerce of the East 
does not seem to require the same shackles ; and that very mono- 
poly, which was the means of obtaining those immense acquisitions, 

as thus laid the foundation of its own destruction. 

I am therefore inclined to think, that A MEDIUM PLAN is 
the proper system to be adopted, of which the following is merely 
an outline : 

1. That the Charter of the East India Company shall be re- 
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newed for the usual term of years, preserving, in general, the same 
powers and authorities which the directors of the East India Com- 
pany enjoy at present, at least in regard to civil appointments. 

It is well known, that many of our ablest statesmen have dreaded 
the political consequences which might result from giving the 
whole patronage of the East Indies to the ministers of the crown, 
The influence they would thus receive would be irresistible; and, 
on the whole, it seems to be the safest plan, in a constitutional point 
of view, to leave the civil patronage in the hands of the directors, 
Indeed many contend, that the Company cannot possibly govern the 
affairs of India, unless it has that army, which is paid from its re- 
venues, likewise under its control: but there seems to be, at.the 
same time, a great incongruity in having two descriptions of troops, 
under different systems, and commanded by officers who have re- 
ceived their commissions from different authorities, defending the 
same country ; and such a system, certainly has a tendency to create 
jealousy and confusion. 

2. ‘That the city of London shall continue to be the great de- 
pot for the commerce of the East, and that the direct trade to 
China shall belong exclusively to it. 

The commerce from London to the East involves concerns of 
such immense magnitude, in which so vast a capital is invested, and 
in which the interest of so many persons is so deeply implicated, 
that it must be cautiously dealt with ; and, in particular, the system 
of carrying on the direct trade to China ought not to be tampered 
with, when we consider the peculiar nature of so jealous a govern- 
ment. This is a point which will probably be much contested ; 
but it would be hazardous to attempt any great alteration, in a com- 
merce of such magnitude as that of China, which, under the pre- 
sent system, is found to be advantageous. It is proper also to ob- 
serve, that if the merchants connected with the out-ports, established 
depéts of goods in the Prince of Wales’s Island, &c. the Chinese 
would come to these depéts to purchase them, by means of which, 
a more advantageous commerce might be carried on, than if British 
manufactures were subjected to Chinese jealousy and taxations. 

3. That for carrying on a commerce with every other part of 
the East Indies, a board shall be established for licensing traders to 
India from any of the out-ports, under such restrictions as may be 
‘udged necessary. 

I am fully convinced, from all the information which it has been 
possible for me to obtain, that to grant to our out-ports the liberty 
of trading to the East, (China alone excepted, unless through the 
medium of the Chinese themselves,) is an advisable measure, and 
likely to be productive of beneficial consequences to our commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests. At a time like the present, when 
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we are excluded from so many of our old magkets, it is absolutely 
necessary to endeavour to discover new ones. The demand for our 
manafactures in the East may not, for some time, be so great as 
many are so sanguine as to imagine ; but the spirited enterprise of 
private adventurers must soon surpass the dull dealings of a mono- 
polist, acting through the medium of servants uninterested in the 
sale of the articles to be disposed of. 

But, at the same time, I should think it extremely hazardous, 
uatil the experiment has been fairly tried, to allow an unrestrained 
commerce. The quantity of goods that would be sent, if the trade 
were unlimited, would so reduce the price as to ruin the adventur- 
ers. It would be essential, therefore, at first, to fix the rate of 
uees to be allowed the different ports, on liberal principles, and 
to sell the licence to those who would give the highest price for 
the liberty thus obtained. The trade to be under the control of a 
board, specially constituted for the purpose, the members of which, 
to prevent any constitutional jealousy, ought not to sit in either 
House of Parliament. 

4. That the public shall guarantee to the East India Company, 
the dividends which the stockholders now receive. 

This I consider to be an essential part of the plan. When the 
services of the East India Coinpany are duly appreciated, the pro- 
priety of guaranteeing to the stockholders the amount of their pre- 
sent dividend, can hardly be doubted ; and the money that would 
be obtained by the sale of licences, in the manner above-mentioned, 
would furnish an ample fund for that purpose. 


RE 


Such are the general and leading principles on which, 1 am 
humbly of opinion, that the present great question might in some 
degree be decided. It is a species of compromise, of which nei- 
ther party probably would at first approve, but which therefore is 
the more likely to be acceptable to the impartial part of the com- 
munity. I¢ lays a foundation for changing a system which it would 
be dangerous at once to overturn. A gradual and prudent alter- 
ation of that system, may be the means of doing much public good : 
whereas, a change, RADICAL AND RAPID, might be the source 
of much public mischief. 

Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Jan. 15, 1813. 
No. Il. 
To the Committee of Merchants interested in the Ware- 
housing or Bonding System. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I REGRET much, to find that anydifference should have taken place 
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between the government and so respectable a number of the com- 
mercial interest as those who have authorised you to act for them; 
and I sincerely wish that some meaus could be thought of, not only 
to adjust the difference that now exists, but also to prevent the 
recurrence of any similar event in future.—As you have expressed 
a desire to receive communications on this important subject, (in 
which, from the concern | had in its original formation, I necessa- 
rily feel myself interested,) | shall endeavour briefly to state what 
has occurred to me regarding it. 

The warehousing or bonding system, I have ever considered to 
be highly beneficial both to commerce and to the revenue. To 
commerce, because, previously to that plan being adopted, mer- 
chants importing goods from abroad were put to much inconve- 
nience, by advancing to government the duties to which such goods 
were liable at the moment of importation, consequently long before 
the articles themselves were generally sold. ‘This was attended 
with the following disadvantages to the merchant: 1. he was under 
the necessity either of borrowing money to pay those duties, or of 
confining his trade within narrower bounds, in order that he might 
be enabled to pay such demands out of his own capital; 2. he 
evidently lost the interest of the money he thus paid, unless he 
raised the price proportionably, which was not always practicable; 
and, 3, when the duties were very heavy, and money was difficult 
to borrow, he was often under the necessity of selling a part of his 
goods at an inferior price, in order to clear off the demands of the 
custom-house. Whilst the condition of the merchant was thus 
improved, the revenue was likewise benefitted ; as, under the new 
system, there was no payment of drawbacks (or re-payment of the 
custom-house duties which were advanced under the former sys- 
tem), by means of which the exchequer was often defrauded. 

It is contended, however, that an early payment of the duties 
on bonded goods is a material advantage, which ought not to be 
given up beyond a moderate period ; and it is certainly natural for 
government, tu endeavour to avail itself of any resource that will 
furnish the means of defraying the heavy expenses to which the 
country is still hable, without addjtional loans or taxes. But if, by 
enforcing this earlier payment, the merchant is either deterred from 
importing goods, or is altogether ruined, it is evidently killing the 
hen that lays the golden eggs. An advantage may be gained for 
the moment; but it will never occur again, at least to any extent. 
At the commencement of the new system, and in the midst of an 
expensive war, an earlier payment might be some object ; but now, 
when a train of supply is progressively coming forward, the annual 

demand for goods consumable at home, (for which alofie duties can 
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ultimately be procured,) and the income thence arising, may be 
safely relied on as a financial resource. 

Besides, if money must be borrowed to pay the duties previous 
to the goods being taken out for consumption, if we wish to be a 
great trading nation, and the Magazine of Europe, it is much 
better that the money should be borrowed by the public than by 
the merchant. Government can obtain it more readily, .can get it 
on easier terms, and might be authorised by an act of parliament, 
to issue exchequer bills on the credit of the merchants’ bonds, to 
the extent of one-third’ or one-half of their amount, on which prin- 
ciple the sum required at this time may be raised. The plan now 
proposed is, in fact, a forced loan, from a portion of the commu- 
nity ; and whilst it has all the disadvantages of that exploded mode 
of borrowing money, must to a considerable extent be much sooner 
repaid, in the shape of drawbacks. 

It is likewise maintained, that the public suffers by the goods 
being kept back from the market. But the idea of compelling the 
farmer or the merchant ¢o sedi to disadvantage, is so contrary to 
all sound principles of political economy, that 1 can hardly imagine 
it will be seriously contended for at this time. No prosperous or 
extensive commerce would be carried on if such ideas were to be 
acted upon. They ought to have been consigned to oblivion long 
ago, with all the absurdities that were format so current, regard- 
ing forestalling, regrating, &c. The income-tax, the expense of 
warehousing, aud the various injuries to which goods are liable 
when long warehoused, are sufficient inducements to the merchant 
to effect a sale, whenever it can be done with any comparative 
advantage. 

It has been said, that the goods may be sent to Jersey and 
Guernsey, as if it were any disadvantage, or even an eye-sore, to 
have them lodged in British warehouses. But such a measure, it 
would be extremely impolitic ‘to encourage. At such a distance, 
the merchant cannot have the necessary inspection of his goods ;— 
the warehouses are not likely to be so well constructed ;—the per- 
sons in whose custody they are placed, may not be so honest, 
nor equally amenable to the laws ;—it may not be so easy to find 
vessels to send off the goods; nor such a safe harbor as the 
Thames to load in, more especially during the more inclement 
seasons of the year ;—it may not be so practicable to make a regular 
insurance, nor in time of war to have the goods placed under such 
safe convoy ;—and if many millions’ worth of goods were deposited 
in those islands, within sight of the French coast, what an induce- 
ment would it not be, at the commencement of a new war, to fit 
out a great armament, to secure so immense a booty ? To encou- 
rage such an idea, therefore, would be infatuation in the extreme. 
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Besides, the warehousing in British ports, was always considered 
to be a permanent system, in consequence of which, docks and 
warehouses of great extent, have been constructed in the river 
Thames, and in other parts of the kingdom, which will be rendered 
useless ; and property, at present of immense value, would be anni- 
hilated, if the bonding system were either entirely to be given up, 
or even materially restricted. 

The difficulties you have experienced in carrying on this negocia- 
tion with government, induces me to think, that the establishment 
of “ a chamber of commerce” in London, similar to those of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, would be of great advantage to the tradin 
concerns of the metropolis. Such a body would collect usefa 
information; would watch over the interests of commerce ;—would 
point out to government the means of its extension;' and would be 
able to speak with more weight than a number of unconnected indi- 
viduals, who accidentally assemble on a particular occasion, regard- 
ing any point respecting which they may happen to be personally 
interested at the moment: that very circumstance diminishes their 
weight in any negociation which they may enter into with Minis- 
ters. 

The establishment of a commercial chamber is the more neces- 
sary at this time, as the commerce of the country, as well as its 
agriculture and its finances, have got into what may be called“ an 
artificial state.” They all require unceasing attention, to prevent 
those injuries to which they are respectively liable, and which no- 
thing can prevent, but a perseverance in those systems which expe- 
rience has now sanctioned, and improving on them if required. In 
some cases, measures were adopted in which wisdom and energy 
were combined ; the necessity of such cases may again recur; and 
thence it is desirable that public bodies should be constituted, 
from whom government can procure information whenever they 
may have occasion to call for it. 

[f these suggestions should furnish you with any hints, by which 
an amicable arrangement could be made with his majesty’s govern- 
meut, who can have no wish either to injure or oppress the mercan- 
tile interest, it would be a circumstance in the highest degree satis- 
factory to, GENTLEMEN, 

Your faithful and 
Obedient servant, 
Ham Common, Surrey, JOHN SINCLAIR. 

8th November, 1814. 

* For instance, if there were no transit duties on the Elbe, the Weser, 
the Oder, and the Vistula, the consumption of British manufactures would 
be greatly increased. This our government might easily arrange at this 


time; but unless this suggestion is enforced by a body of weight, it may 
not be attended to. 
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No. IV. 


To the Proprietors of the Public Funds in general, and of 
Bank Stock in particular. 
GENTLEMEN, 
For many years past I bave been led to pay particular attention 
to the finances of this country. 

It was in the year 1783 that I was first elected a member of 
the British parliament. Those alone who were then living, can 
form an idea of the miserable state of our public credit at that event- 
ful crisis. Lord Stair, Dr. Price, and a number of other authors 
of celebrity at the time, predicted that the nation was bankrupt; 
and a number of despairing politicians, in both houses, maintained 
the same doctrine. Having previously engaged in financial in- 
quiries, 1 was thence led to pay particular attention to the subject, 
and resolved to ascertain how far their apprehensions were well 
founded. I accordingly examined all the accounts that were pre- 
sented to parliament, and had the satisfaction of finding, that the old 
branches of the revenue were annually increasing, and other proofs 
of the solidity of our financial resources. I was thence induced to 
publish in 1786, “ Hints on the Finances of the British Empire,” 
which was considered to be an ample refutation of the groundless 
apprehensions entertained by ouregloomy financial prophets at that 
time ; and in particular, had so favorable an effect on the continent, 
that SirJoseph Yorke, then our Ambassador at the Hague, 
who, from bis situation, had a better opportunity of appreciat- 
ing its effects than any other individual, spoke of the beneficial 

‘ consequences which had resulted from it, in the most flattering 
terms. 

‘When Mr. Pitt became minister of this country, he was led to 
pay particular attention to any information connected with the fin- 
ance of the country, which came from the author of that work, and 
frequently requested my opinion on those subjects. By mere acci- 
dent, | met with a letter from him the other day, dated Putuey- Heath, 
November 2, 1784, in which there is the following paragraph: 
—* J wish much to know your present speculations on our finances. 
Our prospects of it improve.” &c. Kc. The respect be entertained 
for those suggestions induced him, some years afterwards, to adopt 

the plan of issuing exchequer bills for the relief of the commer- 
cial interest, which was productive of such public advantage. 

It was in the year 1798, that | undertook the “ History of the 
Public Revenue of the British Empire,” which is now completed 
in three volumes octavo, and which I believe is considered to be 
the first work, in which the practical principles of finance were at- 
tempted to be explained, and where the progressive improvement of 
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@ revenue was traced from a slender beginning, until it had reached 
maturity. 

The author of such a work was naturally attentive to the progress 
of our financial system, and not a little alarmed to find, that a com. 
mittee of the house of commons, to whom the bullion question was 
referred, were to present a report to parliament, likely to overturn 
the paper circulation of the country. However hazardous the es- 
tablishment of the new system (that of paper not convertible into 
coin) might be at the commencement, yet it had become so in- 
volved in all our concerns, that it was impossible to think of any alter- 
ation without alarm ; indeed there was too much reason to appre- 
hend, that another change, at that crilical moment, might have been 
productive of the most serious consequences. I was thence inda- 
ced to write a letter to the committee, as soon as the nature of their 
proposed report was known, stating to them what appeared to me 
the danger of their proceedings ; and, as soon as the report was pub- 
lished, came up to Cciden a at un unusual period of the year, partly 
with a view of entering my public protest against the doctrines 
which it maintained. Fortunately, numbers of able men, both in 
and out of parliament, pursued the same course, and their efforts 
were crowned with victory ; but it was satisfactory to be the first 
who was awakened to the danger, and sounded the alarm. The 
effect of these united exertions, in supporting the credit of the stocks 
in general, but in particular of bank stock, was very great. In Fe- 
bruary 1811, when the bullion committee was appointed, the price 
of bank stock was 276}. It fell, owmg to the alarm created by 
that report, to 2291 in October 1811, and was as low as 21%, in 
October 1812. It has since risen to ‘247, but from the unceasing ~ 
clamor regarding the restriction, it has never reached its former 
price, which otherwise it probably would have done, and which, by 
prudent measures, may still be restored. 

I now feel a great regret, that the public credit of the cou 
or, in other words, the price of stocks, is not so bigh as there 
was reason to expect would have been the case at this tmme. That 
circumstance is a greater national calamity than is generally known, 
When the price of stocks is high, the circulating medium abounds; 
—it is attainable by the farmer, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant ;—the interest of money is low, by which many branches of 
industry may be carried on, which could not otherwise be prose- 
cuted to atvantage ;—the taxes are easily paid, and become more 
productive ;—from the abundance and rapidity of circulation, every 
individual feels himself more comfortable 5 industry increases, 
and meets with its due reward ;—every species of improvement is 
carried on with energy,—and the prosperity of the country advances 
with raprd strides. 
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Impressed with these ideas, I must necessarily feel the greatest 
anxiety to see the public credit of this country soon elevated to 
the highest pitch that the circumstances of the case will admit of. 
On such occasions, I have always seen the union oftheory and 
practice the best means of ascertaining the truth. I am thence 
led to apply to those who are the most likely to be conversant in 
such inquiries, to favor me with answers to the subjoined queries, 
They may be assured, that their object is, to promote the publie 
advantage, and that by furnishing the useful information which it 
is in their power to give, they will not only derive much satisfaction 
by promoting the public good, but, sooner or later, their own per- 
sonal interests will be essentially benefitted. Requesting your par- 
ticular attention to this application, ) 

I remain, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Ham Common, near Richmond, ° JOHN SINCLAIR, 
20th November, 1814. 





QUERIES. 


—_—_ 


1. To what causes do you attribute the lower price of the stocks, since the 
restoration of peace was confirmed ? 

2. Are there any means by which the price of stocks in general, and that of 
bank stock in purticdles, might be improved? 

8. Has the restriction on the conversion of bank notes into coin been at- 
tended with any public inconvenience? 

4. Would not the sbalishing of this restriction at -present be productive of 
much public injury? 

5. Do a think that the application of a sinking fund has kept up the price 
of the stocks ; and on what principles has it produced that effect ? 

6, Would a diminution of the sinking fund, or borrowing from it, instead of 
making a new loan, increase or lower the price of the stocks? 

7. Has not the frequent failures of bankers, bothin London and in the coun- 
try, often materially affected public credit ; and would not the placing 
them under a proper system of licence, without injuring respectabls 
houses, promote the public advantage ?* 

8 Has the competition fur Joans, on the whole, been of any service in pro- 
curing better bargains for the public, and keeping up the price of stocks, 
during the late war? 

9. Whence does the money arise to furnish new loans? Is it from savings at 
home ;—from remittances abroad;—by diverting capital from other 
branches ; or from what other source? ; 


® In the History of the Revenue, the licensing of bankers is strongly recommended, and woyld 
pave P d much mischief. 
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No. V. 


An Address to the Mercantile Interest, on the Means of 
promoting the Commercial Prosperity of the Country. 


Tue happy union of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
which fortunately exists in this country, with its free government, 
and its naval strength, joined to the manly character of its intelligent 
and industrious inhabitants, must ever render it one of the most 
powerful statesin Europe. ‘Though it has not the same foundation 
for power, in a great extent of contiguous territory, as France, 
Austria, and still more the Russian empire ; yet the advantageous 
situation in which it is placed, and the number of its foreign pos- 
sessions, make up for that deficiency. Above all, by its commer- 
cial skill, capital, and industry, it has acquired a degree of opulence, 
which has rendered it an object of jealousy to other nations, who 
are not aware, how much the dissemination of British wealth con- 
tributes, in various ways, (by purchasing raw materials, wine, and 
other articles, the immense sums expended by British travellers, &c. 
&c.) to the prosperity of other countries. 

Having been so Jong accustomed to the active industry and the 
peculiar advantages attending an extensive commerce, if we were 
now to be deprived of them, the loss would be severely felt; and 
as every country in Europe now aspires to the same object, it is 
the more necessary for us to make every exertion that prudence 
can dictate, to secure the advantages we have acquired. For that 
purpose the following hints, and the annexed queries, are submit- 
ted to your consideration, from a full conviction, that “ knowledge 
is power,” and that, to understand a subject well, every particular 
regarding it should be probed to the bottom, and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

The branches of our foreign trade are numerous ; but the princi- 
pal of them may be briefly treated of under the following heads : 

1. The exportation of domestic produce; 2. ‘The exportation of 
domestic manufactures ; 3. The importation of foreign articles for 
domestic manufacture or consumption; 4. The exportation of do- 
mestic manufactures from foreign or colonial materials; 5. The 
fisheries ; and 6. The carrying trade. * 


1. The exportation of domestic produce. 


From the immense consumption of every species of provision at 
home, and the extent of our domestic manufactures, the exportation 
of domestic produce is not so great as might be expected from so 


* For more detailed explanations regarding these important particulars, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Chalmers’ well-known estimate, and to a recent 
valuable publication by Mr. Colquhoun. 
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fertile a country, abounding with mineral wealth. From the pro- 
duce of our mines, lead, copper, and tin, are, however, exported ; 
and as they furnish occupation to numbers of laborers, the com- 
merce in these articles is intitled to every fair encouragement. 
Coal is another article exported ; and, from the high price of fuel 
on the continent, and at Paris in particular, is likely to be there in 
demand. There is reason also to hope, that when our wastes are 
more extensively cultivated, when the lands now in cultivation are 
rendered more productive by improved systems of husbandry, and 
when the expenses of cultivation are reduced by the diminution of 
taxes, we shall again become exporters of grain. * 


2. The exportation of domestic manufactures from materials of 
home growth. 


This is by far the most valuable commerce of any, the whole of 
it, both the raw material and its increased value when manufactured, 
arising from domestic industry. Great as it is, there can be no 
doubt of its extension, were either new markets discovered, or the 
old ones improved. There are various modes by which these ob- 
jects might be obtained. By procuring an abolition of all transit 
duties upon the Elbe, the Weser, the Oder, and the Vistula, the 
consumption of British manufactufes would be greatly increased. 
It is said that a more extensive commerce might be established on 
the coast of Barbary, and with the Turks.* There is some reason 
to hope, that the government of Russia will imbibe more liberal 
notions in regard to commercial intercourse; and notwithstanding 
the jealousy of the manufacturers in France, that an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with that country may be renewed.’ In fact, 


* That is a most important object. It is well observed by Malthus, “ that 
a cultivation so extended as te prepare an annual excess for a foreign vent, 
is the best provision against those recurring years of deficiency of crops, which 
may ever be expected at no great intervals; because, by suspending export- 
ation, and confining to domestic supply the product of that cultivation 
which the foreign vent had excited, this greater breadth of cultivation will 
tend to compensate, in a great measure, the general deficiency over all.” 

2 The French are chiefly in possession of the markets for woollens in Bar- 
bary and Turkey, from the greater attention which they pay to the y 
colors-of the cloth, and the light quality of the stuffs, suited to the time the 
Turks wish to wear their clothes: the cloths of England are in general too 
strong and stiff for their climate and taste, and being also dearer, are not used. 

3 In regard to the manufactures of France, from the best. information I 
have been able to obtain, the French have not vet acquired capital sufficient 
to erect what may be called a mapufactureun a great seale, and hardly any ex- 
ist, but those of paper, woollens, and some cotton manufacturing establish- 
ments in Normandy. In every thing that requires taste in the design, and 
a great deal of manual labor in the execution, they excel; and nothing can 
exceed the vg, Ae the articles they makewin gold, silver, brass, or molu, 
paper, and silk. they cannot yet stand a competition with England, in 
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there is no deficiency of markets, if a restrictive policy were got the 
better of, by judicious political negociations. 

And here it may be remarked, that nothing is more absurd than 
the idea, that every nation ought to carry on an unceasing commer- 
cial warfare with all its neighbors. The importation of foreign 
commodities may, in various respects, be of use. In return, many 
articles may be exported, that would otherwise be of no value. It 
may be made the source of a great revenue, and it may be the 
means of exciting industry, that would otherwise lié dormant. To 
a certain extent, domestic industry ought to be preferred; but where 
a duty of from 10/., 151., or 201. per cent. will not protect home 
manufacture, importation ought to be permitted, for the sake of a 
revenue. If such liberal principles as these were acted upon, how 
much would not the commercial prosperity of all the nations in 
Europe be promoted ? 

3. The importation of foreign articles for home consumption. 

Notwithstanding the clamor abroad, against the restrictive com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain, the quantity of foreign goods im- 
ported into this country, for home consumption, isimmense, amount- 
ing in value to no less a sum annually than 39,610,714/. sterling. 
Indeed, unless that were the case, how could our exports be paid 
for? What policy can be more advantageous than, in return for 
domestic productions exported, to import useful articles for our 
own consumption, to obtain which, industry is excited, and on the 
importation of which, considerable duties are paid to government ? 
That is the system which a prudent government will adopt, instead 
of the fatal measures of unbounded restriction, by which the acqui- 
sition of revenue is prevented, a spirit of industry 1s checked, and 
the acquisition of an adequate price for articles of domestic growth 
is prevented. By means of commerce, the forests in the North, 
which would otherwise be of no value, bring in considerable sums 
to their proprietors. ‘The same circumstance will take place re- 
garding various other articles, as soon as a more liberal policy is 
adopted. In discussing commercial treaties, it is not always recol- 
lected, that unless there are imports, as well as exports, not only 
the whole expense of the navigation must be laid upon the goods 
exported (which must greatly diminish the advantages which may 
result from it), but that smuggling will be resorted to for a supply. 
those manufactures, where manual labor is in a great measure superseded 
by ingenious machinery, such as we owe to an Arkwright, a Watt, a Boulton, 
and many other ingenious men, who have enriclied their country by their 
discoveries: and though they have brought the art of making china; and 
the finer sorts of fire-arms, to great pertection ; yet the stune ware of the cee 
lebrated Wedgewoud, and the various articles manufactured at Birmingham 
and Sheffield, would find advantageous markets in France, whilst, in return, 


the productions of that country might be admitted, on terms reciprocally 
advantageous. 
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4. The exportation of domestic manufactures, from foreign or 
colonial materials. 


In carrying on an advantageous foreign commerce, it is extremely 
desirable to have a complete assortment of goods; and thence it is 
of importance to be enabled, not only to supply home consump- 
tion, but also to export domestic manufactures, from materials of 
foreign or colonial growth, as from cotton, the finer sorts of wool, 
silk, &c. ‘There are few places on the continent where complete 
assortments can be had ; and even in this country, London, Man- 
chester, Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow, are perhaps the only 
exceptions. Hence, however, arises a most material advantage to 
British commerce, and to obtain it, not only cotton wool, and 
sheep’s wool of all descriptions from Spain, Saxony, &c. are ad- 
mitted on moderate duties," though in the latter case, it has cer- 
tainly a tendency to check the extension and improvement of Brit- 
ish wool. 


5. The fisheries. 


This is a branch of industry that has not received that attention 
in this country that it ought to have done, considering its importance, 
as a means of providing food, and a variety of other useful articles, 
as whale oil, Xc., and asa nursery for hardy seamen. Indeed, whilst 
the duty on salt remains uprepealed, several branches of our fish- 
eries can never be carried on to the extent they ought. If that great 
obstacle were removed, much might be done by efficient regula- 
tions, and above all, by employing our surplus peace establishment, 
both naval and military, in constructing harbors in those places, 
where the fishery could be carried on to the best advantage. 


6. The carrying trade. 


This important branch of commerce must, in a great measure, 
depend on our preserving the warehousing or bonding system uv- 
impaired. If that system were established to its full extent, this 
country, from its fortunate position, and its exemption from the 
risk of invasion, joined to the capital and character of its merch- 
ants, would become the emporium of Europe. Every exertion, it 
is to be hoped, will be made, to place so advantageous a plan on. 
a permanent footing. 

On the whole, the following maxims may be drawn from this 
important inquiry : 

1. That a commercial intercourse is beneficial to a nation, even 


* Cotton wool imported in British ships, pays 16s. 11d. per 100 Ibs.: in 
foreign ships, 1/. 5s. 6d. The proportion of war taxes, which will soon cease, 
is 6s. 4d. per cwt. Sheep’s-wool is subject to a duty of 8s. 4d. per cwt., of 
which 1s.8d. is a war tax. 
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when its imports exceed its exports ; as it excites a spirit of indus- 
try, furnishes a considerable revenue, and renders articles valuable, 
that would otherwise be totally neglected. 

2. ‘That it is in vain to expect an advantageous commerce where 
exports are alone looked to, as it lays all the heavy burdens of na- 
vigation upon the articles exported. 

3. ‘That where these principles are recognised, it is not difficult: 
to arrange an advantageous commercial intercourse between na- 


tions, in cases where, if different principles were adopted, it would 
be impracticable. 





It would give me particular pleasure to be favored with the sen- 
timents of intelligent merchants and manufacturers, regarding the 
points above discussed, and the queries which are subjoined. I 
have no doubt that, with their assistance, such information might 
be communicated to his Majesty's government, as would greatly 
promote the commercial interests of the country, to which it is es~ 
sentially necessary, at this time, to pay peculjar attention. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your faithful and 


obedient servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey, 
ist December, 1814. 


N. B. In order that the important subjects alluded to in the 
preceding address, may be fully explained, the answers of intelli- 
gent merchants, and of the most experienced individuals in the 
most important branches of our manufactures, are particularly re- 
quested to the following particulars: 


Queries. 


1. Isit your opinion that treaties of commerce, with a view of 
removing, to a certain extent, the restrictive policy of foreign na- 
tions, would be of material advantage to the commercial interests 
of the country ? 

2. What would you consider to be a sufficient protection to do- 
mestic industry and manufacture ; for instance, an ad valorem du- 
ty of from 101. to 151. or 201. per cent 


* Many articles are admitted free, or on the payment of moderate duties, 
with which we might supply ourselves. Cheese, for instance, was admitted 
duty free till the 29th of September last; it is now subjected to a duty of 4s., 
4hd. percwt. Marble, which we have in such abundance, pays from 34d. to 
9d. per square foot, as it is polished ur otherwise; and thence arises a re- 
venue of about 2000/. per annum. 
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3. With what countries would commercial treaties be most de- 
sirable ? 

4. In those treaties, what articles would be the most important 
to attend to, as the cotton, woollen, linen, iron, stone ware, and 
glass manufactures ? 

5. Do you concur in the doctrine, that a commercial intercourse 
is beneficial to a country, even where the exports exceed the im- 

rts? 

— Are you of opinion, that it is for the commercial prosperity 
of a country, to endeavour entirely to exclude importation, or to 
restrict it within very narrow bounds ? 





To prove the superiority of an import above an export trade, 
in point of revenue, it appears from authentic documents, that whilst 
the net produce of the custom-house duties on goods exported 
ftom Great Britain, Anno 1812, yielded only 587,279/., the reven- 
ue produced by the customs and excise, on goods imported, a- 
mounted to no less a sum than 16,687,672/. To prevent impor- 
tation, therefore, would be sacrificing revenue, the real source of 
national strength, to the ideal advantages of commerce. 
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LETTER 


TO 


HENRY BROUGHAM, ESQ. M. P. 
A MASTER OF ARTS OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


BEST METHOD OF RESTORING DECAYED CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 








“ Tf, according to the plan, every boy to be brought to the school was to 
be taught the learned languages, and the circumstance that these other 
sciences were to be taught, would induce persons to send boys to the school 
to learn Greek and Latin also; that purpose might have a tendency to 
promote the object of the foundation.” 

Lord Eldon, in Attorney General v. Whiteley, 2 Vesey, 249. 





ORIGINAL. 


LONDON: 


1818. 





Tus letter to Sir Samuel ee had not appeared when the 
following pages were written. Chancery suit to rescue a 
Grammar school from decay, induced the author to consider 
the facts he founds his observations upon, many months before 
the Committee of the House of Commons was appointed. He 
has a higher aim than to be an imitator; but he cannot fail to 
be gratified at having happened to coincide with some of the 
sentiments of Mr. Brougham: perhaps the best apology for 
the expression of opinions which are felt to be obvious, will 
be found in the pertinacity with which men in eminent stations 
are heard to contradict them. ‘The writer is more apprehen- 
sive that the style in which his views are set forth will not be 
thought suitable to the subject; and it seems peculiarly inex- 
cusable that a treatise on Grammar schools should be written 
incorrectly, or want good taste. He trusts, however, that 
defects here will be compensated by the value of the conjec- 
tures in his letter, which he has persuaded himself will be 
found worth great consideration. If he be not altogether 
under mistake, and his attempt do not entirely fail, the con- 
sequence of its being made will be so speedy a production of 
good scholars, capable of better things, that errors of com- 
position will hardly be a ground of reproof. 





TO 


HENRY BROUGHAM, Esa. 


Chairman of a Committee upon the Education of the Poor 
in the late House of Commons. 


Sir, 


Tue subject of the following remarks is within the limits of 
an inquiry, which the country owes chiefly to you. Whether 
it will be pursued with success, depends essentially upon the 
support the public may be induced to give to your further 
labors; and I am sure that the meanest assistance will not 
be useless in the struggle which you may anticipate. 

What I shall say has reference in a great measure to my 
own views only; but no discussion can fail of evincing the 
necessity of legislative interference. That the present system 
has been so long permitted is not surprising, although a very 
little reasoning will show its inexpediency. 

It is remarkable, that an examination of some of the 
Grammar schools of the metropolis, by the “‘ Committee of the 
House of Commons for inquiring into the state of education, 
among the lower orders,” was slightly objected to. Open re- 
sistance seems not to have been attempted; but an opinion 
clearly now prevails in respectable quarters, that an appro- 
priation of their endowments to the higher orders of the people 
is not, upon a fair construction of the intention of founders, 
an abuse. If considerable numbers of boys are studying the 
classics under the endowed masters, their purpose is supposed 
to be fully answered. The expense those boys are put to, 
independently of the funds, is never weighed; and something 
of good being evidently produced, the management of the 
foundations is, without more reflection, exonerated from suspi- 
cion. So far as relates to the great schools, changes are not, 
undoubtedly, to be admitted without much thought; but it is 
of more importance that they should not shrink from the 
closest inspection, if representations are loudly repeated un- 
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favorable to their character. Where, however, the funds are 
confessedly a sinecure, we must entertain different views. 

From the best sources of information we may collect, that 

in England and Wales nearly 500 free schools are now in 

existence. Of these Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Mer- 

chant Taylors, and many others, cannot be satisfactorily 

examined. It is impossible to estimate perfectly the merits 

of such establishments, without an exact acquaintance with 

funds and documents. Founded in remote times, and subse- 

quently increased, their general character must depend upon 

the rules of various benefactors. But, eminent as they are, 

the features of charity can be but faintly traced upon them 

now; very few, indeed, of the 470 boys at Eton receive a 
gratuitous education. Westminster seems still more peculiarly 
the resort of the sons of the richer gentry. At Winchester the 
expenses are perhaps universally great ; and Merchant Taylors 

is said to be voluntarily supported out of the private stock, 
and subscriptions of its liberal governors, The consequence 
of all this is, that the 1040 boys who attend these four schools, 
cost their parents, at the lowest calculation, 12,000/. per annum 
for tuition alone, whilst 100,000/. more will not in other re- 
spects support them. What are their respective funds, in 
addition to these sums, for the annual education and bringing 
up of the boys, can at present be known to those persons only 
who administer them. By the specific directions of the 
founders, 280 of the 1040 are entitled to the chief advantages 
of the several establishments; and the increase of the value 
of the estates, has doubtless rendered admissible more of the 
classes originally intended to be so benefitted. The law, in 
such events, looks distinctly to an enlargement of the number 
of objects. But it is evident that the expenditure above- 
mentioned, must exclude the mass of these from seeking their 
right. The “ poor and indigent” will not be ready candidates 
for Eton; and but few counties in England will produce 
parents hardy enough to send even one possessor or ex- 
pectant of an inheritance of only 60/. a year to Westminster. 
Merchant Taylors seems less objectionable on the grounds of 
expense; but ‘‘ poor mens’ sons” will not find it a prudent 
scene of education; while the father of a ‘ poor scholar” of 
Winchester will be grievously disappointed, if he has formed 
his expectations of modern bills by extracts from the terms of 
early admission. The extension of these schools to others, 
sot on the several foundations, seems to be perfectly con- 
sistent with their early practice; nor are the “ foreigners” 
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necessarily to be selected out of the less opulent orders of the 
community. 

The first object appears to have been, to supply the means 
of instruction to certain individuals, who could not afford the 
cost of masters and other expenses; a second was, to permit 
the resort of others, who, at one period of our literary history, 
could not readily gain access to competent tuition, whatever 
ability of payment they might possess. From time to time, 
when these two objects have proved repugnant, the latter has 
yielded in seminaries in which regard has been had to the most 
important purpose of their institution. Some arrangement of 
this sort took place at Christ’s Hospital prior to the year 1724, 
as mentioned in Strype’s edition of Stowe, when “ foreigners” 
to the establishment were excluded ; probably they were found 
to interfere injuriously with the attentions due from the masters 
to the free boys. That the contrary general practice is unjus- 
tifiable, which has so much excluded the poorer candidates, 
will scarcely be doubted, after a short discussion of its causes 
and operation. How to restore or enforce the wisest system 
cannot be difficult; whether it can be quickly accomplished, 
may be of more slow decision. The opinion of many respect- 
able individuals, that the present state of the matter is pre- 
cisely right; the arguments of all the interested to the same 
effect, and the known risks in some changes, may, however, 
be fairly called its only support. 

There are many instances, however, of absolute decay; and 
many schools where the advantages imparted to any descrip- 
tion of scholars, are utterly inadequate to the just expectations 
of founders; so that an extensive inquiry into the occasions 
of the disappointment might be made without noticing re- 
spectable seminaries. But the same vices in different degrees 
appear to affect almost all; and an entire view of the means 
of eleemosynary education in the country would be useful. 
In some schools they will be found predominant, in whatever 
light examined. The instances of decay are too numerous to 
be fairly attributed to unavoidable weaknesses in men. The 
best account to be given, even of such as florish in a resort 
of the richer part of the community, is that their foundations 
have been the occasion of clever men devoting themselves to 
the tuition of youth; that they -have constituted a capital, 
without which such persons must have occupied themselves 
in other pursuits. This inducement may certainly have been 
effectual; and if all so circumstanced had in any considerable 
degree prospered, the tendency of that provision would have 
been undeniable. This, however, has not been the fact; and 
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many private schools which we are accustomed to think of 
with too little respect, show by their celebrity that a demand 
for instruction exists, which the deserted state of Free Gram- 
mar schools, left to the full play of a system so much vaunted, 
equally shows they have not capacity to meet. 

A late publication by Mr. Carlisle, is an authority on this 
subject, of which they only can estimate the value who, before 
its appearance, were necessitated to search for similar infor- 
mation; and the commissioners under the late act will find it 
a convenient index to the most unpleasant scenes of their 
inquiry. With its assistance I have been able to ascertain 
the total number of scholars in 120 of the 500 schools above 
mentioned. The amount is 10428; and they pursue every 
variety of study now in use in England. But the materials [ 
could procure are not sufficiently accurate to show the entire 
state of a greater number. 

Whoever has been accustomed in the courts of law 4nd in 
conversation to hear the term ‘‘ Grammar School,” considered 
as characteristic of a peculiar exclusive establishment devoted 
to the dead languages, and venerable in supposed errors from 
its known antiquity and partial use, will be surprised to learn 
that in 56 of the 120 the minor branches of English learning 
alone are taught to 4236; and that in 80 at least of the 500, 
it is now, and beyond the time of memory has been, optional 
with the parents, whether the courses of study shall be clas- 
sical or not; whilst nothing appears to show that such is not 
the specific intention in a greater number: so little does the 
real nature of things sometimes constitute the ground of our 
opinions. So far from a classical course being universally 
indispensable, in some instruction is gratuitous in English 
only, the founders having adapted their benefactions to the 
more pressing wants of the people, and the higher branches 
having been subsequently ingrafted upon their stock. The 
numerous ordinances still preserved vary in many particulars ; 
and a better general description cannot perhaps be made, than 
that they are establishments for an education of such persons, 
as may otherwise be incapable of acquiring instruction, ex- 
tending to the highest branches of learning, and meant to be 
pursued upon the wisest plans, and which sometimes admit 
stipendiary pupils;‘ and instances may not be wanting in 
which such views are fully acted upon. 


' The meaning afhxed by Dr. Johnson tu the term “ Grammar School,” 
has considerably influenced public opinion on this subject; and, strange as 
it May appear, a cvurt of justice has relied upon this authority : see 2 Vesey, 
Attorney General v. Whiteley. Yet, without detracting from the just re- 
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The funds of ten schools in which the studies depend upon 
the wishes of parents, and in which there are 191 Latin boys, 
and 950 in the lower elements, amount to 2741/. per annum ; 
1002 of these boys are also on the foundation, or those prima- 
rily interested in the respective seminaries. In one of them, 
St. Olave’s in Southwark, the very model of an eleemosynary 
Grammar school seems to be presented to us: 260 boys are 
educated there, of whom 60 are more or less advanced under 
the three Latin masters, some few going off occasionally with 
handsome exhibitions to the Universities, and a moderate 
endowment furnishes the entire expense, without so much cost 
to parents as the supply of books. Such a Latin school only, is 
not to be found in ten other instances in the whole kingdom, 
upon funds equal to what here maintains the double establish- 
ment; and the 200 in the lower forms are, as to some of them, 
a perpetual supply of promising students for the upper school, 
whilst the others ‘‘ more fitted for trades,” acquire in those 
lower forms alone the information necessary for their expected 
modes of life; and the chief master of the Latin school'is head 
of all.‘ This system, too, produces that union of domestic and 


putation of a great name, we may be permitted to question his accuracy, 
if he meant that the learned languages alone were to be taught in these 
schools. Of imperfections he has feelingly confessed himself conscious, and 
this may be one of his examples of human infirmity. If he merely adduced 
one principal feature of his subject, it is an unfortunate error to consider 
him as having exhausted its characteristics. It is not a little remarkable, 
that the passage which Dr. Johnson cites from Shakspeare, should con- 
tain an allusion to the new method of teaching arithmetic with figures 
instead of counters: and yet that definition, so exemplified, has been taken 
for the ground of a judicial decision, declaratory of the exclusion of all 
mathematical science from the Grammar school. It may be further asked, 
for what purpose Buckley’s Treatise, intitled “ Arithmetica Memorativa,” 
&c. was written? Mr. Leslie says, that “ it appears at one period to have 
gained possession of the schools and culleges of England.” The Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, Edinburgh, 1817. That, however, which should have been 
considered their chief ornament only, has for many years passed for their 
sole purpuse. 

* In 1815, the writer of this letter began to assist in restoring an ancient 
grammar schvol in the south of England. He thought he could discover, in 
such of the documents as he gained access to, that an exclusive devotion to the 
classics was not intended by the founder. It had been many years in decay, 
as the wh: le neighborhvuod thought; and their sons were from time to time 
to be found in almost every similar schvol of reputation within forty miles. 
Part of the defensive evidence, uwever, states it to have been during the 
same period creditably flurisiing; but the sule acting trustee accounted for 
the decay (which he admitted,) by calling it a Latin scivol, and it has been 
material in the suit tu ascertain its true character. Many similar establish- 
ments were examined in the years 1815 and 1816, and frequent proofs were 
met with ,showing that the exclusion pretended was not universally directed 
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public discipline, which seems to ensure all the advantages 
and none of the evils of each rately. 

In seven other schools, in which instruction in the classics 
is compulsory on all who resort to them, and is particularly 
insisted upon as the necessary occupation of the free boys, 
the total numbers are 861; the annual funds are 14,926/.; and 
upwards of 700 of the 861 pay the usual sums as boarding 
pupils, which in some instances amount to more than 200/. 
per annum; a sum never reached by the most extravagant 
nurture at home of the children of the former class. The 
first class were founded and increased respectively in the years 
1495, 1584 and 1716; 1632, 1570 and 1675; 1558, 1500 and 
1696; 1571, 1636, 1546 and 1550. The second in the years 
1509 and 1708; 1590, 1560, 1528 and 1571; 1567 and 1556; 
the periods of time being almost identical. The documents of 
foundation are very similar in all I have had access to, and 
the difference in the effects seems hardly attributable to them. 
Now, if the principles which at present unhappily govern the 
latter were enforced throughout, it is clear that 1002 free 
boys of the former class would be reduced to 200. But if the 
latter were conducted according to the rules of the former, as 
it appears to me they should be, upwards of 4000 fresh boys 
would at once be freely taught in them, of whom more would 
be classical students than the present ruinous expense to parents 
alone supports. Besides which great advantage, every boy 
now taught there for absolute payments, would be educated 
elsewhere, if removed. The demand for classical instruction 
on their parts would continue ; and the abundance of teachers 
which England is at this day capable of producing could not 
be exhausted. 

These instances of indirect decay have been favorably se- 
lected from florishing seminaries, and they probably owe 
their actual celebrity to the ability of their several masters. 
That more are not produced, arises from the difficulty of gain- 
ing information on a// the requisite points. Where the state of 
the funds can be accurately learned, the original document 
will perhaps be deficient; and where the expense of tuition is 


by original papers ; but it was not until the writer became acquainted with 
St. Olave’s, in Southwark, that he could rely upon his own opinion. The 
total absence of examples differing from the common practice, seemed so re- 
markable, that whatever might be thought of its wisdom, at least it appeared 
attributable to some ancient authorities. In St. Olave’s he founda system 
clearly sprung from an original source, and at the same time, one under 


which he has been tempted to think that the greatest good is produced at 
the least possible expense. 
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ascertained, the modes of instruction are not disclosed. The 
defect is the less important, since an universal collection is not 
necessary for the elucidation of principles. The cases in 
which full justice seems to be done to the wisdom and inten- 
tion of founders, have been sought with great care; and the 
few above-mentioned are all yet found to exist in which the 
total number of scholars could be learned. 

Without further inquiry, the just practical inference seems 
irresistibly to be, that the well regulated should not be suffered 
to vary from their course; and the most florishing of those 
which now so clearly exclude their fittest objects, should be 
newly but cautiously directed, and this a slight change will 
frequently effect. With regard to the remainder, ranging 
through all the various degrees of decline, and in some in- 
stances the scenes of absolute inutility and the most barefaced 
plunder, it cannot be doubted that the right course should be 
commenced under the immediate operation of a declaratory 
law. They who have the power of ultimate decision will at- 
tempt what is probably practicable: they will weigh the full 
influence both’of sinister interests and well intentioned prepos- 
sessions against the cause, and be content to secure some clear 
improvement, tending to a more perfect model than at present 
prevails. It will at the same time be just that private men 
should judge of public measures by the same rules. Ifmy views 
can be supported with the slightest success, the present con- 
dition of these endowments must excite infinite astonishment. 
But abuse has assuredly been a very natural consequence of 
several circumstances attending them. Ample means of con- 
cealing information on the rules for the disposal of property, 
were till lately in the power of the holders of it. Trustees 
were thus greatly tempted. The masters have rarely been paid 
in the double proportion of the depreciation of the value of 
money, and of the increase of that of the funds: they have 
consequently been interested to encourage stipendiary pupils 
at the expense of the foundation boys. This lucrative com- 
pensation would make them averse to enforce their own rights; 
and the trustees would not be anxious to put down practices 
which precluded demands upon the estates they were devour- 
ing. The masters too could only derive protection from a 
ruinous contest at law, with the individuals in the midst of 
whom probably it would be their lot to spend their whole lives ; 
and the enjoyment of the most complete success could not be 
calculated upon for many years. With still greater force does 
this cause of decay operate in regard to the objects of charities. 
The share of particular poor parents is infinitely below the 
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numerous sources of vexation a suit exposes men to. In 
addition to which the rich, who ought to be the reformers, 
are directly interested to continue the system of exclusion; 
as under it they gain in some instances positive pecuniary 
advantages, and in all a “ genteeler” association for their 
children. Thus have delinquents been enabled to prosper 
from the situation of their immediate natural enemies. There 
is a vigor too, in what springs up in corruption, which casts 
a withering influence upon all it etesiindowe: a depraved 
strength of intellect, and a carelessness in the means it em- 
ploys, which gives success to —— and protects it from 
attack. This statement is not overcharged: every man will 
recognise thé truth, who, during a period of years, may have 
seen the progress of one instance of gross decay. Undoubtedly, 
all within its range were conscious that wrong was suffered . 
and at length one or two individuals, less benefitted in the 
plunder, or of more integrity than the rest, would seek a 
remedy: in common prudence they would solicit co-opera- 
tion; from which moment they would experience a course of 
utter heartlessness in the people and persevering audacity in 
the offenders; the latter would so infallibly find support in 
every station, that humanity might be despaired of without a 
crime. Whatever doubt, however, may exist on the propriety 


of sagen every Grammar school to volunteers, and of trusting 


to natural demands for the highest knowledge, and to 
collegiate encouragements for filling the Latin forms, it can- 
not be questioned, that to add the minor branches to the 
classical courses, upon Lord Eldon’s suggestion, will be wise. 
This principle, expressed in an act of parliament, and assisted 
by the St. Olave’s expenditure of increased funds, must, I 
will venture to foretel, soon quadruple the Latin boys. 
What effects would follow the universal and successful 
adoption of the entire St. Olave’s plan, it is needless to state. 

Very powerful circumstances alone can have defeated the 
intentions of the founders of these schools. A chief one has 
been noticed in the masters not having received adequately 
increased stipends, and in consequence their having had an 
interest not to entertain great numbers of free scholars. 
It is nothing short of slander upon the whole people ‘to 
attribute the decay to themselves. The course of education 
in England may be traced to a remote period with consi- 
derable distinctness; and among the few to whom it was 
extended, it appears in very early times to have been respect- 
able. But property was then little divided, and either 
consumed in foreign enterprises, or rendered insecure by 
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internal distractions; nor did science then assist in forming 
the soldier, or ever greatly operate to diminish the evils of 
war, as at present it sometimes perhaps may, by maki 

strangers acquainted with the instruments of civilisation. 
This state of things sufficiently accounts for the darkness of 
the middle ages; and the long protracted family wars in Eng- 
land more particularly checked the progress of improvement. 
Still was not the principle of liberty in all this time entirely 
lost. Sufficient vigor remained to lead to those inquiries, 
which it appears impossible in fact, and treasonable against 
Providence, to attempt to suppress. The position in which 
secular affairs stood, was scarcely more unfavorable to the 
pursuits, which honest equality and repose foster, and war 
subverts, than the usurped interests of the papal ecclesiasti¢s. 
Of their enmity to what we consider true religion, philosophy, 
and enlightened learning, contemporary testimonies abound. 
But the following proof, drawn from their own authorities, is 
very remarkable: ‘‘ Besides, we advise ete Holiness should 
lay your command on the Bishops and Cardinals that happen 
to reside in their dioceses, that they take care to have logic, 
sophistry and the art of the schoolmen, metaphysics, the 
decretals, the clementines, the extravagants, and the rules of 
chancery publicly taught and read in their cities. It had 
been well if men had ever applied themselves industriously to 
the reading such sort of books, for then our affairs had never 
been in so bad a posture as they are ; but despising this sort 
of learning, they began to employ themselves in learning Greek 
and Hebrew, and in a little time to examine the translation 
of the Bible by the true original, and to study Divinity and 
the ancient Fathers of the church; and hence sprang all the 
misfortunes we lie under: therefore you must endeavour that, 
setting these studies aside, men should again fall to the study 
of the schoolmen and of your canon law, by which it is mani- 
fest the study of Divinity was in a manner overwhelmed and 
buried. But we have reserved the most considerable advice 
to the last; and here you must be awake, and exert all your 
force to hinder as much as you can possibly the Gospel from 
being read, especially :in the vulgar tongue, in all the cities 
that are under your dominion, Let that text of it which they 
have in their mass suffice their turn, nor suffer any mortal to 
read any thing more: for, as long as men were contented with 
that little, things went to your mind; but grew worse and 
worse from that time that they commonly read more. This, 
in short, is the book, that has beyond all others, raised those 
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sterms and tempests in which we are almost driven to destruc- 
tion.” 

*« Such was the closet council of three Bishops, to Po 
Julius ~ Hild, in the year 1558.” Ridley’s Life of Ridley, 

. 30, 31. 
' What success attended the adoption of the conduct here 
recommended, is deplorably exemplified in the fate of Ramus, 
and of the improvement in education that great man attempted 
to intreduce m France.' 

The English, however, were fortunately aided by the pas- 
sions of King Henry the VIIIth, and enabled by unhallowed 
means to throw off the yoke of foreign superstition, and greatly 
diminish its domestic evils. A love of the “ new” literature 
had shown itself before the close of the 15th century, and the 
leaders in the reformation, perceiving that the ignorance of the 
people had chiefly occasioned their oppression, were anxious 
to disseminate a knowledge of the language in which ecclesias- 
tical tyranny concealed its delusions. In the 16th century, 
schools were so generally established, as to characterise the 
period; and letters, after having contributed in no small degree 
to the happy changes then effected in the condition of mankind, 
florished in England under a continually increasing patronage. 
‘Fo the founders and promoters of Grammar schools, much of 
the general prosperity of their own times may be attributed. 
‘They appear to have been in all things the guides of their 
contemporaries; and we, who enjoy their bounty, are espe- 
cially bound to understand and efiectaate their intentions. 
For one, I venture to assert, that we have not hitherto done 
this sufficiently. The following passage might very well have 
been written in the country in which it is dated, and is marked 
with the spirit of one, whose resolutions to support what is, 
are stronger than his wishes to improve it. ‘ Your schools, 
enjoying throughout Europe a well deserved reputation, 
have not (like ours) extensive ruins to repair and chasms 
to fill up.” Correspondent, No. 2, on the state of education 
in France. But if it be true that, after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, some defects in the original structure of some of these 
establishments are discovered to have exposed them to inevit- 
able decays, it is an impiety not. to amend them. [Ifa selfish 
administration has by external causes been enabled to make 
a “‘ ruin,” where order and right were expected to florish, the 
legislature will not certainly long permit a continuance of that 


* See Crevier’s History of the University of Paris. 
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evil. Wemust not be deceived: “ chasms” have been made; 
and the reputation we enjoy throughout Europe, and of which 
Mr. Burke has so splendidly boasted, is due to the execel- 
lencies and not to the evils of our institutions, which he 
antedated by terming them monastic. How, indeed, could 
the Busbys of earlier. days, and the Butlers now, occupy 
themselves in tuition without producing great effects ? 

The conviction of the necessity of arming the people against 
imposture, .by thoroughly instructing them in the instruments 
it commonly used, and the further consideration that the 
safest learning was to be obtained from the purest models of 
composition, gave rise to the earliest seminaries, which are 
the subject of this letter. An expectation that more would 
have been accomplished by Henry himself for the advancement 
of true religion and useful kriowledge, produced that astonish- 
ing acquiescence in measures which ended almost wholly in 
plunder. The example should be instructive: the consequence 
will be tremendous, if all ties of fellow-feeling, between those 
who possess these good things and those who do not, are 
again destroyed ; and we are now to learn in painful suspense 
whether a temperate reform will be granted. A new attack 
may be made, and a similar acquiescence attend it. What 
that king did, was very inconsiderable; and some misappre- 
hension existed of the immediate effects of the breaking up of 
the papal endowments. In the Encyclopedia Britannica, it 
is stated, that “ most of the public or Grammar schools of 
the South were, om the suppression of the monasteries, erected 
a little after the reformation, during the short but auspicious 
reign of Edward the Vith: they were accordingly,” Mr. Leslie 
adds, “ destined by their founders merely for teaching the 
dead languages; and the too exclusive pursuit of the same 
system, is now one of the greatest defects of the English plaa 
of liberal education.” ' 

It is true that they were in some instances assisted out of a 
very small portion of the spoil; but by far the greatest part 
of them owe their substantial existence to the spirit which 
sanctioned the overthrow of papacy. Great numbers of them 
were not in being at the period above-mentioned ; and they 
certainly did not originate in the exertions of a few inconsi- 
derable private men, ner in the caprice of the sovereign. 
Munificent benefactions by the nobility, the gentry, and priv- 
ate merchants are every where to be met with: public com- 


* This passage has been judiciously omitted, in a late separate publica- 
tion of the article which contained it in the Encyclopedia. 
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panies were not backward to support the changes they approved, 
and parochial subscriptions very frequently began these good 
works. 

The great design was to enlighten the people, and year 
after year it prospered: the first steps placed within their 
reach the means of acquiring classical learning, and a guid- 
ance in sound religion: subsequently and very generally other 
elements were added to these. The head masters, therefore, 
of these schools must be competent classical scholars, so long 
as conformity to such design is necessary, and the circum- 
stances are probably remote, under which the necessity shall 
cease: to be capable of reading the New Testament in the 
original, was never of more importance to the reflecting part 
of the community than at present. 

Until late in the 16th century, the higher orders were scarc ely 
less ignorant than their poorer neighbours. At the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, Williams, speaker of the House of 
Commons, complained to her Majesty that more than 100 
florishing schools were destroyed in the demolition of the 
monasteries, and that ignorance had prevailed ever since.’ In 
1550, Ascham laments.to the Marquis of Northampton the 
decay of Grammar schools throughout England, and predicts 
the speedy extinction of the Universities from this growing 
calamity.* Robert Recorde’s epistle to Edward the V Ith, dated 
the 28th of January, 1551, and prefixed to his Principles of 
Geometry, contains the following passage illustrative of the 
same point: ‘ And, I trust, as I desire, that a great number 
of gentlemen, especially about the court, which understand 
not the Latin tongue, or else for hardness of the matter could 
net away with other men’s writing, will fall in trade with 
this easy form of teaching in this vulgar tongue: and so 
employ some of their time in honest study, which were wont 
to bestow most part of their time in trifling pastime: for, 
undoubtedly, if they mean your Majesty's service, other their 
own wisdom, they will be content to employ some time abont 
this honest and wittie exercise.” — The Pathway to Knozledge, 
Edit. 1574. 

In 1559, at an ordination by Archbishop Grindall, “some 
of the deacons were no scholars, or of any University, but 
men of sober conversation, and that could read English well ; 
buf nevertheless, in this present necessity, were ordained, 
that they might be readers in the churches, to read the Common 


» Strype, Aon. Ref. Ann. 1562. Warton's History of English Poetry. 
* Andrews’ Continuation of Henry, Vol. 14, p. 53. 
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Prayers and Homilies.” Strype’s Life of Grindall, p. 37. 
The courtiers had plundered an overgrown establishment of 
what little it possessed of merit; and “‘ absurd refinements 
concerning the inutility of human learning, were superadded 
to the just and rational purgation of Christianity from the 
Papal corruptions.” But “ when the liberal genius of Pro- 
testantism had perfected its work, and the first fanaticisms of 
well-meaning but misguided zealots had subsided, every spe- 
cies of useful and elegant knowledge recovered its strength 
and arose with new vigor.” An act was passed in the first 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, authorising various reforms; and @ 
commission now extant, and composed of the most eminent 
ecclesiastics, civilians, and statesmen of that day, contains 
the following powers : 

“ We do give full power to A. B., &c. or any six, to cause all 
ordinances, rules, and statutes of all churches, collegiate Gram- 
mar schools, &c. together with their several letters patent and 
other writings touching their erection and foundation, to be 
brought before you, and not only to make speedy certificates of 
the enormities, disorders, defects, surplusages, or wants of all 
and singular the same, but also with the same to advertise us of 
such good orders and statutes, as you or six of you, &c. shall 
think meet and convenient, to be by us made for the better 
order of the same, and such as may best tend to the honor of 
Almighty God, the increase of virtue and unity in the said 
places, and the public weal and tranquillity of our realm; to 
the intent we may thereupon further proceed to the altering, 
making, and establishing of the same, and other statutes, &c. 
according to an act of parliament thereof made in the first 
year of our reign.”—Appendix to Strype’s Life of Grindall, 
p. 69. 

In addition to what was thus accomplished by amendment, 
many new foundations were laid. ‘These seem to have been 
generally open to all, but not upon similar conditions. The 
nature of things was wisely considered in the erection of them. 
Stowe distinguishes them from the Grammar schools founded 
by Henry the VIth. 

** But touching schooles more lately ordained in this citie, 
| read that King Henry the Vth suppressed the priories, alien 

.. and King Henry the VItb, in the 24th year of his reign, 
by patent appointed there should be in London Grammar 
schools besides St. Paul’s, four others. And in the next yeas 
1394, by parliament four more; since which time, as divers 
schools by suppression of religious houses, whereof they were 
members in the reign of Henry the VII[th, have been decayed, 
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so again have some been newly erected and founded from time 
to time, as namely, Paul's school in 1512, hy Dean Colet, 
*for 153 PooRE MEN’s children.” “ Again, in 15538, after 
the erection of Christ’s Hospital, in the late dissolved house 
of the Gray Friars, a great number of poor children being taken 
in a school, was also ordained there at the citizen’s charge. 
Also, in 1561, the Merchant Taylors of London founded one 
notable free Grammar school; Richard Hill, late master, 
having given 500/. towards the purchase of a house, wherein 
the school is kept.”—Stowe’s Survey of London. 

It appears, that in the earlier time spoken of by Stowe, the 
richer sort of people assisted their poorer neighbours, by 
paying for the education of individual children. Their own 
had frequently a distinct provision, perhaps not entirely gra- 
tuitous. ‘‘ The apartment of the Abbot of Glastonbury was 
‘a kind of well-disciplined court, where the sons of noblemen 
whe young gentlemen were wont to be sent for virtuous educa- 
tion, who returned thence home excellently accomplished .”— 
Warton, &c. p. 445. And among others, “‘ Thomas Langton, 
Bishop of Winchester, kept a “domestic school within the 
precincts of his palace, for training boys in grammar and 
music: humaniores literas tanti estimabat ut domestica 
pueros ac juvenes ibi erudiendos curavit.” Pace’s Tractatus 
de fructu qui ex doctrina percipitur. The general fact is more 
clearly stated in a passage of Lord Herbert's Life of Henry. 
“ Though divers of the visitors had heretofore petitioned, that 
some of the religious houses might be spared, both for the 
virtue of the persons in them, and the benefit of the country, 
the poor receiving relief, and the richer sort good education 
for their children ; and though Latimer mentioned, that two 
or three might be left in each county for pious uses, yet 
Cromwell, by the King’s permission, invaded all,” p. 442. 
Ina curious defence of the monasteries, in manuscript, in New 
College Library, quoted by Hearne, the author, Dr. Harpes- 
field, says, that in them noblemen’s, gentlemen’ s, and other 
men’s sons were brought up well, virtuously, and mannerly, 
The younger brothers of noblemen and gentlemen had good 
entertainment within them, and needy scholars and poor men’s 
sons were found at the Universities by them. When Pro- 
testantism was fully settled, free Grammar schools from time 
to time succeeded, and active masters were their principal 
characteristic. But so far as the rich were admissible at all, 
they were usually liable to common charges, or at least in- 
creased rates, when the free boys paid at all. They were 
frequently invited; but it cannot be too often repeated, that 
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their right is of such a character as of moral necessity to 
vanish whenever other means of obtaining education are 
within their reach, or when the enjoyment of it by them shall 
exclude the poorer candidates. Both these circumstances have 
new occurred together. It was to supply a want that these 
funds weie bestowed; and such a future state of society, 
although remote, may well be conceived as to justify even the 
total diversion of them from their originally expressed pur- 
pose. Itis an anticipation of good. But who, after the im- 
provements in the mechanism and morals of society of which 
history and experience give proof, will venture to assert that 
the want of eleemosynary education can never cease? It has 
ceased among about two millions of the inhabitants of these 
islands ; and the time may certainly come when real objects 
of these foundations shall not be found, and when proper feel- 
ings of pride, or shame, or vigilance shall keep intruders 
from them, At present, however, different arrangements must 
ocupy us. One fifth, perhaps, of our population, has no 
longer a title to an e/eemosynary seat in these academies. Pru- 
dential reasons will generally exclude them altogether. They 
seem to form the birthright of such of the sons of three mil- 
lions of the residue as can be received ; and they, who by an 
inability to spare the time of their children, or by a careless ne- 
glect of ‘‘ decent” exterior, or by “‘ immoral” habits, are unquali- 
fied to resort to them, must diminish in exact proportion to their 
own exertions, and the well-being of the community. Under 
a tolerably perfect management, a more complete index of our 
condition as a people could not be contrived. The total num- 
ber of boys of all classes in every sort of school, and their 
respective expenditure being ascertained, the amount of those 
paying for themselves would show who were above assistance ; 
that of the free Grammar Scholars, those who were willing to 
accept it here ; and the candidates from among the last or low- 
est orders, those who were disposed and probably qualified to 
enter in their turns. If the first and third orders increased, we 
might be said to be in prosperity, whilst the contrary fact 
would show decay. Fluctuation might occur, but it would 
greatly depend upon qurselves whether the direction of things 
should be generally favorable. By retrogression alone can 
the higher classes descend into a just competition for places 
here; and the main reason why, in an inquiry into the means of 
education among the lower orders, it was proper to examine 
these foundations is, that the poor, duly qualified in other 
respects, are always fit candidates for admission to them, the 
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rich, till they become poor," seldom or never. It is a mighty 
engine which our ancestors have left us, and should be applied 
to its legitimate intent. A late writer on the disputes which 
have occurred in the East India Company’s College, seems 
but little acquainted with the merits of institutions which 
his representations must surely degrade. He takes occasion 
‘to account for the present unsatisfactory state of the ancient 
Gramniar schools of the country by strangely mistaking the 
character of the founders of them. “ Most of our public semi- 
naries,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘ were founded in the early, or at 
least the middle, periods of English history, and may therefore 
be supposed not always exempt from the languor and the 
decay incident to establishments of long standing. They 
were also founded in times of comparative ignorance and preju- 
dice, if not of semibarbarism: hence their systems of edu- 
cation are occasionally faulty ; and even when these are cor- 
rected, they cannot entirely shake off the clogs of ancient 
forms, but have to run the race of improvement in shackles.”* 
The languor and the decays here spoken of, are with common 
place absurdity attributed to the lapse of time. In moral in- 
stitutions criminality alone, under Providence, prevents the 
continuance of good; criminality must be pleaded, if neglect 
and acquiescence in wrong be proved, and the punishment 
will depend upon many other circumstances: but in the ordi- 
nances of most of these schools, a remedy for original over- 
sights is distinctly provided, certain individuals are sometimes 
authorised to en discretional changes, and the constitutions 


? Since this letter was written, the meaning our ancestors attached to 
the term“ pauperes ” has been slightly discussed in the newspapers. In 
addition to what is above stated, as the result of considerable inquiry, I 
will merely observe, that the pecuniary and other qualifications relied upon 
by some writers in support of the admission of the rich, were clearly in- 
tended to be the limits from beyond which candidates would be ineligible. 
A maximum only was fixed for evident reasons of convenience. In pro- 
portion as the circumstances of boys was removed below it, they would 
generally be in this respect the fittest for selection. It is true that when 
we speak of “ paupers” now, we mean persons receiving parochial relief, 
and that from other reasons than their poverty these schouls would be use- 
less to most of them under the wisest regulation, ; but the fact of parochial 
or any other relief being given to an individual burthened with a large 
family, by no means appears to disqualify him from sending a clever boy 
to share in this relief of the Grammar school. The assistance of a friend 
may well be supposed to supply the decent habiliments or the previous 
learning requisite for admiwion. After — great pains on the subject, 
I cannot find reason to think this opinion ill founded, and I am quite sure 


that it would be impulitic ty deny tu a dopnted population the means of 
rescuing a next generation from the same lot. 
* Quarterly Review, April 1817, p. 136. 
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of almost all which I have examined, are susceptible of the 
necessary reformations, without the violent interference of the 
legislature, if the inferior authorities would perform their duty. 
For a judicious division of powers and arrangement of duties 
and protection of interests, they seem intrinsically to be of 
unusual excellence. The selfishness of individuals, which 
must be curbed, and not the defects of the founders, have 
forced the public upon the present revision of them. Some- 
thing in the best establishments must be left to successive 
governors; it is on that account we respect good trustees. 
Against bad ones, the public, and that part of it which is as- 
sembled in parliament, are the last appeal. It is not neces- 
sary to show here that a remedy in Chancery, even under the 
late act, is too ruinous to be effectually resorted to. To whom- 
soever reproach may be due, it is undeniable that, during 
many years, the poorer classes have not attended these schools ; 
the object of founders has been in a number of instances so 
far defeated, as that they have ceased in a great measure to 
be the means of disseminating useful learning. The funds 
have either been consumed without instruction having been 
given to any one, or the scholars have belonged to classes who 
would procure tuition if these schools did not exist. It may 
be right that stipendiary boys should sometimes be taken; 
under proper regulations the practice may be beneficial; some 
towns may not supply free scholars, and some foundations are 
small; but we must not be deceived by the show such ad- 
missions make. In the great schools, the expense of edu- 
cating even those boys who are supposed to be free seems 
scarcely diminished by their princely foundations; nothing 
consequently is effected there. Assuredly the wish for know- 
ledge will, in these times, secure to the richer sort of people 
all the legitimate advantages said to be derived to them from 
eleemosynary endowments, even if they cease to visit them. 
Our recollections plead strongly for the scenes in which we 
spent our earlier years, and sophistry has not failed to secure 
atopic in the agreeable delusion ; but it would be an unworthy 
prejudice indeed, which could prevail upon men to adhere to 
what has been, when its connexion can be demonstrated with 
the prevention of what ought to be. 

The resort of the rich to these establishments in some cases, 
when attracted by their reputations, and when not permitted 
to share in the eleemosynary advantages, is not directly an 
evil. It is very mischievous only as subsidiary to the de- 
sertion above spoken of:* the main cause of which appears 


The effect of confining boys to the classical courses is clearly to ex- 
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te be the almost erclusive attention unwisely and unjustly 
given to classical learning. 'This practice is unequally op- 


clude the meaner candidates. Stillingfleet remarks a somewhat similar ope- 
ration in a curious account of the early Jewish institutions ; “ But it is no 
news to hear that societies instituted for good and pious ends, should de- 
generate from the first intention of the founders of them ; and thus it is 
probable it was with the Levites, who finding the most of their benefit and 
aclvantage to come in by the ceremonial cases, might be more negligent uf 
the moral part of divine service, which brought no secular emolument to 
them.” Origines Sacre, vol. 1. p. 176. Ed. 1797. Oxon. 

At St. Alban’s a like effect was early noticed. The fullowing passage is 
taken from Mr Carlisle’s extract from the books of the corporatiun, of the 
year 1635. 

The Mayor and Aldermen having observed “that many parents upon 
hope to benefit their children more than the general, have secretly exceeded 
the rates aforesaid, being the ancient rates settled upon the foundation of 
the school ; and finding by experience, that for that cause the said school- 
masters and ushers of the said school have applied themselves in their 
pains and affections much more to the children of such parents, than the 
general, whereby the general have been much neglected and hindered in 
their learning, (for the goud of which general the school was chiefly 
formed)” they therefore, tor the prevention of the like inconvenience for 
the time to come, wisely ordained “that if any parent or friend of any 
schollar or schollars of the said school now being or hereafter to be ad- 
mitted into the said school, shall directly or indirectly exceed the said an- 
cient rates, to the intents before mentioned, and the same shall be well 
icnown or sufficiently proved to the said Maior and principal burgesses, or 
their successors in time to come, that then and from thenceforth the schol- 
lar and schollars of such parents and friends shall be excluded out of the 
said school, and not to be admitted thither again, but at the will and 
pleasure of the said Maior and principal burgesses and their successors ; 
and at and upon the special instance and request of their parents or 
friends to be made to the said Maior and burgesses, and upon faithfull 
promise not so again to exceed the said ancient rates.” Endowed Grammar 
Schools, vol. 1. p. 518. 

There is reason to believe that even in Scotland similar causes operate to 
the disadvantage of the less opulent candidates for knowledge. 

With us self-interest has lamented and preserved the system (which the 
rich are content with) where the original ordinances seem to prescribe it, 
and, what is worth attention, the same point has been successfully aimed at, 
when in the documents of Jater fuundations not a shadow of pretence for 
it, as a hard necessity exists. What strange reasons for evils they produce 
who miss the right ones! Bishop Watson speaks of the desertion of Lilly 
for Cocker, and descants upon the degeneracy of the times. Lord Eldon 
has talked of the passion of herding in sixties and seventies in boarding 
schools ; and so prejudiced are some persons to this latter notion, that in a 
Chancery suit now pending relative to a school in Sussex, in whieh the 
founder permits the master to take six boarding pupils for his private emolu- 
iment, a request has actually been made that the number of such scholars 
should in future be unlimited ; inasmuch as since the year 1614, the feel- 
ings and character ef the people uf England are changed. The same per- 
sou who officiates as master during the suit, refuses the teaching of the 
rightful candidates ia any thing but Latin, and having found a mechanic’s 
son teaching himself figures and writing out of school hours, he increased 
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pressive. “‘ The richer sort,” who make up for institutional 
deficiences by a residence at the Universities, or in their 
wealth feel them not, may be invited to public schools b 

many reasons unconnected with the courses of study which 
would be most conducive towards the education of the poor, 
and most promote the views of founders. Their presence, 
therefore, does not insure the best courses, and gives an air of 
respectability to them, by which complaints of inadequacy to 
their real purposes are rendered apparently frivolous. In 
this point of view an unauthorised resort of stipendiary 
boys is injurious to their interests. Although they are generally 
connected with the Universities, and may justly be guided 
by the safe tour of jmprovements there, as wellas by the more 
rapid advances in the world, yet in reality it never was in- 
tended that such courses should be pursued in them, as would 
require three years’ tuition in a college, before the students 
should be fitted for activity. The mass of boys entitled to 
free admission in Grammar schools, may be expected to 
leave them for various businesses in middle life, under the age 
of seventeen. But the asserted theory and general practice 
seems to have in view, a class who are beginning a series of 
studies, to be closed only with their minority. Whatever dis- 
cussion the propriety of the plan for such may admit, there 
cannot be two opinions on its singular unsuitableness to the 
wants of the great body of proper candidates. That it is not 
fairly attributable to the founders of these schools, will, it is 
presumed, be sufficiently apparent to justify the interference 
of the legislature to check its progress. The sense of the peo- 
ple of England has been plainly enough pronounced upon the 
subject; for the schools are, comparatively speaking, deserted. 
With all the hatred of abuses so observable among us, the 
rights of the people in these have rarely been thought worth 
contending for. There is not to be discovered, in the minds 
of the middle and poorer classes of society, an abstract dis- 
like or disapprobation of the higher branches of knowledge. 
At the earliest periods, and particularly since the Reformation, 
the high road of advancement has been travelled by all sorts 


his classical lessons, in order to occupy that time: and the trustee pe- 
titioned against, professes to think that a tenantry at rentals of upwards 
of 600/. per annum, cannot want a Grammar school education. It 
appears to be a system to fix marks of ruin upon the natural course of 
things, and drive men into new channels of protection, the existence of 
which is afterwards te account for the desertion of the former paths. This 
circular reasoning is not uncommon; but the readiness with which the 
Lord Chancellor adopted it in the late discussions in parliament, is much to 
be regretted, 
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of men, and bounded only with the throne. From the days of 
Latimer to those of Bishop Watson, great numbers of the 
sons of the inferior yeomanry and traders have risen to honor 
by means of their intellectual attainments. The degree in 
which this right of adv ancement operated, was perhaps formany 
ages, that important characteristic of our commonwealth which 
distinguishes us from all the world. All the proofs of which 
such a fact is susceptible, show that the advantages of learning 
are held in sufficient respect. It is not true, in any rational sense 
of the phrase, that ‘‘ Cocker has superseded Lilly.” But the 
decayed and burthened gentleman, the shopkeeper, the me- 
chanic, the yeoman, and the careful laborer, to whom these 
schools essentially belong, are wise enough to know, that at 
fifteen their sons ought to be assisting, at the least, with the 
compasses, and at the account book. They find, however, 
that the grammar master is but teaching them at that age to 
read Virgil, without having also supplied them in these neces- 
sary minor faculties. T: hey i are quite aware of the partial inferio- 
rity of the masters to whom they must resort, and lament that 
the advantage of the free school is so lost to their families. 

The last effect of this which I shall trouble you with, is ex- 
ceedingly grievous. A numerous body is deprived of the sound 
views of right and wrong, which the grammar master’s precepts, 
and the mere approach to the class of men from which they 
are usually chosen, would undoubtedly afford. © More versed in 
parities of contemplated good and the graces of literature, than 
stained with the experiences of the world, their guidance is in- 
valuable. In this point of view, these schools, judiciously ad- 
ministered, cannot be too carefully cherished. Sanctioned by 
public opinion and the wills of their founders, in a strict con- 
nection with what appears to be the best course of religious life, 
they seem to be the only institutional bulwark which can unex- 
ceptionably be devoted to the Church of England. 


I am, Sir, 
With great respect, 
Your faithful servant, 


A MASTER OF ARTS, 
Of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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*.* They who wish to see Grammar schools more efficient, 
are unfairly reproached with a disposition to depreciate the 
institutions of the country. It is matter of public notoriety 
that many of them are in gross decay. The legislature has 
not been backward in anticipating such a state of things. Not 
to multiply quotations from the statute book, the 18th of Eliza- 
beth may be cited as a proof of what her Parliament thought 
charitable trustees of the highest rank sometimes capable. 
“« The same wheat, malt, or the money coming of the same, to 
be expended to the use of the relief of the commons and diet 
of the said colleges, cathedral church, halls, and houses only, 
and by no fraud or color let or sold away from the profit of 
the said colleges, cathedral church, halls, and houses, and the 
fellows and scholars in the same, and the use aforesaid, upon 
pain of deprivation of the Governor and Chief Rulers of the 
said colleges, cathedral church, halls, and houses, and all other 
thereunto consenting.” 

The spirit of many much earlier Acts of Parliament, and 
the practices of many “ governors and chief rulers” fully 
justify this statute. The judicial methods of reform by Com- 
mission and Information have proved almost useless, nor can 
the new way by petition succeed. From time to time loud 
complaints have been made by private persons of the in- 
efficiency of Grammar Schools, and numerous remedies pro- 
posed. The following passages, written at different times, 
may be considered illustrative at least of this: 

“Yet this must be said for our ancestors, that their pro- 
vision was very competent, and the endowment of schools 
was, in proportion to the estates of those times, very fair. 
When workmen wrought for one penny a day, when that 
land now worth forty or fifty shillings an acre, was then thought 
a dear bargain at ten groats; forty pounds per annum was a 
fair livelihood, and better than two hundred pounds now. But 
what do we add to our forefathers’ stock? The trustees and 
governors in the several corporations share the improvements 
among themselves, take all above the salary for lawful prize, 
and leave the master to the bare old allowance, notwithstand- 
ing the vast increase of rents. So that by this means schools 
are become impropriations, and laymen, (ignorant fellows,) run 
away with the encouravement of learning. This abuse would 
deserve the parliament’s notice, and a severe account to be 
taken of the revenue 0° schools, which ought to be done by re- 
quiring all masters ani zovernors to give a pericct inventory of 
school lands, houses, c. with their yearly value, and settling ac- 
cordingly an honorable salary upon the master, with reasonable 
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abatement for repairs, and the charges of the overseers. This 
course would invite men of eminent parts and abilities into 
school work; whereas now it is made the sanctuary of many 
idle ins: ficient persons, who have no hopes elsewhere ; or by 
those which have any merit, designed a step to some church 
preferment. It cannot be expected, as things are, that the 
schools of this nation (excepting some few which are ilhus- 
trious and of royal foundation) should be in any tolerable 
condition.” p. 4. 

fn another page of this singular little production, Mr. Need- 
ham proposes that ‘‘ when the stipends and methods are thus 
established he should further propose that there should be no 
allowance for any one whatsoever to keep a private school 
upon his own account, unless it be the clerk of the parish, 
whose office it should be (with an allowance for it) to teach 
all the children of the parish, at certain hours each day, to 
write and read, and that by the direction and under the in- 
spection of the minister; and on Saturdays to prepare them 
for their public answering in the church to the Catechise ques- 
tien: and that when children are thus far instructed in their 
own parish, they should be then sent to some public school, 
unless the parent were of such estate as to keep a tutor (to 
be approved by the Bishop) in his house, or were of so low a 
fortune that he could not be at the charge of breeding his child 
a scholar.” A Discourse on Schools and Schoolmasters, 1663, 
by M.N. 

These initials are said to designate Marchamont Need- 
ham. He recommends a wniform Grammar, a fair increase 
of salaries to the schoolmaster, a parliamentary inquiry, and a 
further method of coercing improper teachers by a most extraordi- 
narily severe extension of the absurd old principle of licensing. 

In 1678, Christopher Ware published his ‘‘ Considerations 
concerning Free Schools as settled in England;” and certainly 
bears no very high testimony to the administration of the reve- 
nues of these establishments. His book contains some remarks 
on the formation of libraries well worth attention. The collec- 
tions he made are in the library of Corpus Christi College. 

In 1748 another attempt was made to remedy a strongly 
asserted evil in a Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury: “ Of 
late years a Grammar school has labored under great disgrace. 
Frequent and from every quarter are complaints of disappoint- 
ment from this part of education. In conversation it is often a 
point of debate whether it be proper for youth in general. ‘The 
gentlemen are no longer in doubt; these give it quite up as a 
thing of no sérvice but to a few, whose profession shall require 
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a skill in Latin and Greek ; and if they send their children at 
all to these places of instruction, it is because they knew not 
what else to do with them to a certain age. Many also fall in 
with a modern plan of education, | mean a French school; a 
scheme that looks plausible, and now takes so well, that our 
teachers of Latin must either make vigorous efforts for the 
recovery of their lost credit, or soon shut up their doors, if they 
are not disposed to do what some have already, i.e. strike in 
with the humor of the times, and educate in both ways. 
' Severe as the censure may seem, it daily falls upon our Gram- 
mar schools. In vain do those that still remain friends of this 
branch of education labor to take it off. It is a judgment that 
has been formed upon experience ; therefore it is pronounced 
without scruple: nor will less proof avail to wipe off the 
stain. ‘The scholar may talk of the fine exercise it is for our 
youth to learn these languages, and prove it to be the best culti 
vation of their minds; the merchant is unafiected, and still in- 
sists that a boy designed for business seldom is the better for it. 
And it is, my Lord, with the utmost concern that one is obliged 
in a great measure to confess the justice of the charge.” 

Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1748. 
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A LETTER, 


FC. 


My Lorp, 


Tw addressing your Grace, on one of the most important subjects 
that can occupy the Christian mind, I am persuaded that I shall 
be honored with your attention, even though you may not take 
the same view of it which I do myself. Nothing that has pro- 
mised utility or improvement, within the sphere of your authority, 
has ever yet been presented to your nctice, without meeting with 
the readiest encouragement ; and scarcely has a year passed, since 
your elevation to the metropolitan see, without producing some 
beneficial effects, some noble scheme for the promotion of civil or 
religious happiness. I need not enumerate instances of the wise 
and enlightened policy, of the mild and just administration of the 
powers attached to your rank, which have distinguished your pri- 
macy : they speak for themselves. On one topic, however, I must 
be allowed to touch, before I enter on my own subject, because 
it may be said to be not remotely connected with it. It was under 
the auspices of your Grace, that that most useful work, The 
Family Bible, was begun and completed : of which 17,000 copies 
have already been dispersed—a sure proof that the word of God 
was never before so ably illustrated, or so zealously disseminated 
in any one impression of the Scriptures ! 

The protection, my Lord, which you have thus extended to 
Biblical laborers in one department, induces me tu hope that you 
will not dismiss the subject, which I now submit to your consi- 
deration, without weighing well the argument which I shall endea- 
vour to advance in favor of a similar undertaking ; arguments, 
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however, which I do not presume to offer as being entirely new, 
or which would not have been suggested to yourself, if you had 
time to reflect on the matter as fully as the literary leisure of an 
humble individual has suffered him to do. 

The object of this letter is to urge the expediency of an autho- 
rised revision of Scriptures; and the following will be the leading 
topics it will embrace: 

1. The necessity of taking the work out of incompetent and une 
authorised hands. 

2. The advantages which enable the present age to produce a 
translation of the Bible superior to that of 1611. 

3. The flux and improvement of language, since 1611, its present 
stability, and the expediency of having such a version of Scriptures 
as shall be the standard of the English language. 

t. The defects of grammar, diction, and style, in the common 
version. 

5. Examples of erroneous translation, where the translators of 
1611 had not the means of giving correct readings. 

6. dn appeal to the preface of King James s translators in favor 
of a revision. 

If some of the brightest ornaments of the church establishment 
had not openly delivered their opinions on the same side of the 
question, as that on which I am now writing,~I sheuld be appre- 
hensive of being charged with entertaining notiong inconsistent 
with canonical submission. But, happily, I am supported by the 
testimonies of such men as Archbishop Newcomb, who did not 
hesitate to assert, that “the Hebrew Prophets are not yet seen in 
their best garb :” as Bishop Lowth, who proved, by his own lumi- 
nous expositions, that the ‘ Scriptures might be placed in a more 
advantageous and just light;” as Dr. Kennicott, who declared, 
“that improvements would naturally result from the cultivation 
which Hebrew literature has received since 1600.” and, as Dr. 
Blaney, who boldly expressed himself to this effect: ** The com- 
mon version has sometimes mistaken the sense of the original text.” 
Such are the sentiments of men of approved learning and piety ; 
but of late years, circumstances have occurred, which, indepen- 
dently of the inherent defects of the common version, strongly 
recommend that a revision should be undertaken, under the direc. 
tion of the heads of the establishment. It cannot have escaped 
your Lordship, that the Roman Catholics, the Dissenters, and the 
Unitarians, are at this time separately employed in producing new 
translations of the Scriptures; and that they do not pursue their 
labors without attacking the integrity of our authorised copy, and 
challenging our church to produce men sufficiently acquainted with 
oriental learning, either to defend our own version, or to compile 
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acorrectone. The dignity of our establishment, and the charac- 
ter of our authorised version, require that we should assert the 
ane, and vindicate the other: this can only be done by undertak- 
ing a new translation : and I am convinced, that if able men were 
to engage in such a work, they would not only produce a very 
correct text, but they would also clear the translators of King 
James from many of the aspersions which are maliciously thrown 
on them. These translators had not the opportunities of arriving 
so completely at the sense of the original, in all cases, as Hebrew 
scholars now have: but with respect to general integrity, and a 
faithful regard to the spirit and meaning of the sacred oracles, 
they acquitted themselves in a manner which cannot be sufficiently 
extolled. Let me here take the opportunity of explaining, that, 
although I am proposing a revision, I am not one of those who 
undervalue the common version. To make use of the words of 
the translators themselves, “« We are so far from condemning any 
of their labors that travelled before us in the same kind, either in 
King Henry’s time, or in King Edward’s, or in Queen Elizabeth’s, 
of ever renowned memory, that we acknowledge them to have 
been raised up of God, for the building and furnishing of his 
church, and that they deserve to be had of us, and of posterity, in 
everlasting remembrance. Therefore blessed be they, and most 
honored be their names, that break the ice, and give the onset 
upon that which helpeth forward to the saving of souls. Yet, for 
all that, as nothing is — and perfected at the same time, so if 
we, building upon their foundation that went before us, and being 
holpen by their labors, do endeavour to make that better, which they 
left good, no man, we are sure, hath cause to mislike us; they, 
we persuade ourselves, if they were alive, would thank us.”—See 
Translators’ General Preface. 

Another circumstance, which may justly excite an anxiety in 
the jealous friends of the establishment, to see a revision undertaken 
by proper authority, is the fact of a translation having been begun 
by an individual, and meeting with the most flattering encourage- 
ment from the highest personages both in church and state, 
although the author makes the most indefensible attack on the 
common version that ever proceeded from any person who was not 
hostile to.the establishment. I allude to the * First Part of a 
Translation of the Holy Bible,” by Mr. Bertamy. This work is 
ushered into notice by.a dedication to H.R.H. the Prince Regent, 
(who, to his eternal honor be it spoken, is ever forward in the 
patronage of Jitesature) and with a long list of exalted subscribers ; 
‘among whom stand the names of ten members of the Royal family, 
the chancellots of the two universities, seven bishops, twenty peers, 
and six dignitaries of the church. 
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Now, my Lord, the fact here stated gives rise to two very serious 
reflections. First, that these illustrious, noble, and right reverend 
persons, see the necessity of a new translation : and secondly, that 
they are so strongly impressed with that necessity, as to-have had 
recourse to a very dangerous expedient for supplying the desidera- 
tum. They have given encouragement to an undertaking which 
must be incompetent, as being the work of one person only, whereas 
it requires the wisdom and experience of a body of learned men. 
‘There is no doubt but Mr. Bellamy has drank deeply from the springs 
of oriental literature, that he is a profound Hebrew scholar, and, 
with the exercise of a little more discretion, that he is qualified 
to make one of a select number, who might be employed in revise 
ing the Scriptures. But when an individual lays claim to so much 
infallibility, delivers his opinions with so much arrogance, offers so 
many wild emendations, and assaults the translators of King James 
with so much virulence, as he has done, we are constraimed. to 
treat his labors with much less respect than they would have met 
with, had they been conducted with the modesty which becomes 
an attempt of so much hazard. The Hebrew language is by far 
too difficult of interpretation, to be rendered into English, on so 
gigantic a scale as the whole Bible, by any one person, however 
great his pretensions may be: therefore, when such a bold under- 
taking is begun, countenanced by the first characters in the king- 
dom, and accompanied, not with a few objections to detached pase 
sages, but with a sweeping clause, condemning the whole of the 
authorised version as “a translation at which we ought to dlusk 
and be shocked,” it is high time for the friends of the church to 
take alarm, and to investigate, the volume which we are told, to 
our surprise, is so unworthy of our estimation. Hitherto, when 
the common version has been examined by pious and well-disposed 
Hebrew scholars, we have been gratified by finding, that if they 
have objected to certain errors and defects, they have yet, on the 
whole, pronounced it to be as accurate and faithful a translation 
as the state of learning in 1611 would allow it tobe. One learned 
oriental scholar, with a degree of candor which is most honorable, 
considering that he is of a different communion with ourselves, 
pays this high tribute of applause to the translators of 1611, after 
he had devoted thirty years to the study and exposition of their 
work: **Those who have compared most of the European transla- 
tions with the original, have not scrupled to say,’ that the English 
translation of the Bible, made under the direction of King James 
the First, is the most accurate and faithful of the whole. Nor is 
this its only praise ; the translators have seized the very spirit and 
soul of the original.”’ * 

: * Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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But now, fot the first time, a person, professing himself well 
disposed towards the doctrines of-revelation, throws down the 
gauntlet, and pledges himself to prove that the authorised version 
is “a reproach to Christian nations,” and that “ it contains incons 
sistencies and contradictions which serve only to disgrace the sacred 
book, and to aid the cause of infidelity.” Can this language be 
that ‘of a friend to the sacred cause of truth? or, would any man, 
whois truly anxious to give a correct reading of the Holy Book, 
hold up any copy of that book to the contempt of the Christian 
commufity, merely on account of a few partial‘errors? It is 
always indecent to speak lightly of grave and serious subjects ; 
still worse to confuse irreverend combinations with pious inten- 
tions, and to pretend that what is meant‘ to be the vehicle of the 
most awful truths can ever be charged with effects diametrically 
the reverse. 

In our present imperfect state, where our best motives are liable 
to invidious construction, we ought to hesitate before we accuse 
each other of what is base and malevolent. God forbid, then, 
that I should speak harshly of a man, who has studied the word of 
God as intensely as Mr. Bettamy! his very labors imply good 
intentions. It is a hasty and a superficial perusal of the Bible which 
makes the scoffer, not months and years of meditation. I am 
constrained, therefore, to believe that Mr. Beritamy is well 
inclined towards the household of faith: but as he values the 
salvation of others, as he values his own Christian name, let him 
in futuré speak less irreverently of a copy of Scripture which 
merits our veneration in spite of all its errors, He may detect, 
and endeavour to remove its defects; but he has no right to pro- 
ceed otherwise than in the spirit of meekness and forbearance. 

Mr. BetiAmy is so often mistaken in his own attempts to 
improve the sense and style of the common version, and stumbles 
so frequently, that there is no fear of any mischief when his pages 
meet the eyes of persons who can compare his translation with the 
original. To them he will at once appear not infallible, and not a 
little arrogant. But there is much evil to be apprehended when his 
text and his notes are read by those who are unlearned in Hebrew 
lore, ‘At the very onset, such readers yield implicit confidence 
in all his assertions and emendations, by being led to suppose that 
they have previously encountered the ordeal of a severe census : 
. that the great and learned persons, whose names appear like an 
"Imposing ZEpis in the list'of subscribers, would never have patro- 
_ nised'his book, had they ‘not approved of what they are ponncew | 
_--técomtnetiding to ‘others, Like the fatal shafts of Teucers whic 
flew on'a more certain and deadly errand, becausethey weré'stcurely 
aiméd" front behind the shield’ ‘of Ajax,’ so will! Mr. Bertamy’s 
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attack onthe common version be the more peenicanne for the reas 
son I have just advanced, unless a revision be undertaken, to sus- 
pend the public judgment. A judicious and faithful revisal would 
have the good effect of silencing injudicious cavillers : it would 
re-establish the credit of the old translators on points of import- 
ance ; and would prove, that although they may have mistaken 
the meaning of some words, and imperfectly rendered others, yet 
they |have been ,correct in exhibiting the sense of the. original, 
where leading facts.and doctrines are concerned. 

This New ‘[ranslator is not satisfied with detecting verbal errors, 
but, proceeding on some fanciful hypothesis, pretends to discover 
that many facts and circumstances which form inseparable links 
in the chain of Scriptural history, are misrepresented in the come 
mon version. He tells us, in his notes on the 2nd chapter of 
Genesis, that Adam had fallen before he listened to the seducing 
voice of Eve—that he departed, even in Paradise, from the true 
worship of God—that Eve was not formed out of one of Adam’s 
ribs—that our first parents were not naked in Eden: and to give 
some coloring to these wild conjectures, he aceny interprets the 
Hebrew exactly as it may suit his own purpose. From this speci- 
men, it is easy to judge what liberties he takes with the text in the 
progress of his work ; and to show that he is not always infallible 
in his assumptions, I will venture to expose the fallacy of one of 
them, He is so resolutely determined to support his position, 
that Adam and Eve were not in a state of nakedness when they 
fled from the presence of the Almighty in the Garden of Eden, 
that, after sundry other alterations, he changes the word “ aprons” 
into ‘ enclosures,” Gen. iii. 7, and thus explains the emendation. 
“In this verse only is the word N72M chegoroth, rendered by 
‘aprons.’ The word means, as a verb, to gird, surround, enclose, 
in every part of Scripture; as a noun, piterte or enclosures.” 
Thus he intimates that the Hebrew word is only used to signify 
the enclosure of a place, and never the encircling of the body, and 
carelessly asserts that Scripture nowhere applies it as our trans- 
lators have done. In defence of the common version, I yenture to 
refer the Hebrew scholar to the following passages in the original 
language; and he will there find, that the word in question, in each 
of them, denotes the girding of the human bedy, avd not the 
enclosing of a place: Exodus xii. 11.. Levit, yiii..7. Deut, i, 41. 
2 Sam. xx. 8.1 Kings ii. 5. Prov. xxxi, 24. Isaiah ji, 24. 

Is it not remarkable, that the Targum of Jerusalem, (a book 
which Mr. Be.Lamy loves to quote, when it answers his purposes) 
in, its paraphrase of the term for which Mr. B. has discovered 
a Dew meaning, uses a word which comes from the root it 
sonah, and from which is derived the Greek word, fwvq a belt or 
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zone ? the Septuagint has translated chegoroth, wep ta. What 
then becomes of Mr.. BgtLamy’s emendation sor couen transla- 
tion can ever be entitled. to the confidence and respect of the 
public, which is not:the work of a Company of oriental scholars, 
whose number shalb be commensurate with the magnitude of the 
work? -For his researches into Hebrew literature, for the light 
which he has undoubtedly thrown on many passages in Scripture, 
and for. the result of many of his learned labors, the republic of 
letters must acknowledge itself indebted to Mr. Barz amy—Nay, 
I will goa step farther,—it is not improbable, that the work on 
which he is now engaged, will be the means of hastening a revi- 
sion: but he must not expect that his. dogmas wiil be quite so 
effectual in forming the opmions of men, as the Pope’s Bull in 
the dark ages. 

Hitherto I have argued on the expediency of having: the 
Bible: revised by sound and well-qualified persons, under the 
direction. of the episcopal bench,.to prevent:its falling into worse 
hands. I. shall presently attempt to show, that although. the 
present version was the best which the 17th century could pro- 
duce, yet its Text is not valuable enough to pass current, without 
any suspicion of alloy, among the learned of the 19th century. 
And -here, (before I begin to point out defects which are ade 
attributable to the imperfection of the English language and 
literature .at the time when the translators commenced. their 
labors, and not. to any deficiency of talent or industry in the 
translators themselves) I must be allowed to say a few words in 
admiration ofthe. plan which was. pursued, and the care which 
was taken.to. give a correct copy of. the holy volume, when it 
was put into the English garb in which it now remains. That 
there might be.no.lack of wisdom, learning or prudence employed 
in the undertaking, and that it might be conducted with due deli- 
beration and reflection, fifty-four competent scholars were selected 
from the two universities, and were recommended to pay respect 
to the opinions and observations, which biblical, classical, and 
oriental critics, unconnected with the work, might occasionally 
offer ; so that in reality the collective learning of the whole kingdom 
was united in the grand performance. That no passage might 
be hastily translated, that no reading might be rashly adopted 
according to-the ipsedixit of any individual, the whole Bible was 
reviewed sentence by sentence, and word by word, by the whole 
body of translators, that it might receive the general consent. That 
the fact of making a revision should not.seem to cast irreverent 
aspersions on those versions which had hitherto been authorised 
‘and wenterated, the translators were expressly charged to consult 
those copies of the Scriptures, which went under the name of 
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Tindal's, Coverdale’s, Cranmer's, Matthews’, the:Geneva, and the 
bishops’ Bibles, and not to deviate ‘from them, excepr' when the 
original required it. ‘That the church and state might be! cons 
jointly concerned in completing a revision, the new translation had 
to be reviewed by the bishops, read before the privy council,» arid 
ratified by the sovereign, before the seal of authority should be 
affixed to it. What plan.could be more admirably calculated to 
answer the proposed purpose? It insured the confidence and appro- 
bation of the public, and convinced them, that a translation was 
preparing for their perusal, which should be the most faithful, and 
perfect, that had yet been edited. ' 

The execution of the undertaking was as praiseworthy as the 
plan. The translators entered upon their work with diligence, 
zeal, and ardor. Sensible of the magnitude and immeasttable 
importance of the trust committed to them, they humbly implored | 
the aid of God's grace, and enlightening spirit. Difhderit 6f-their 
own abilities, they all paid a becoming deference to the opiniotis '' 
of their fellow-laborers, and, unlike some vain-glorious pedafits;’ 
who have lately affected to respect no interpretations of Scripture 
but their own, they were more willing to subscribe ‘to the exposi- 
tions of others, than to insist on their own. Not satisfied with the 
strict attention to the directions they had received, not thinking it 
enough to compare their translation with previous English transla- 
tions, they carried their scrupulous anxiety to produce a correct 
copy still farther, and examined the best of the European versions, 
before they ventured to affix the final reading. Such were'the 
labors of King James’s translators, who, to use their own words, 
* thought it not much,” after having first set before them ‘the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and the Greek of the New,” 
“ to consult the translators or commentators, Chaldee, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, or Latin, no, nor the Spanish, Italian, French, ‘or 
Dutch.” And yet Mr. Beciamy has three or four times asserted 
in the Preface and Notes to his * New Translation,” that they 
confined themselves to the Septuagint and Vulgate,” and “ mate 
no appeal to the Hebrew verity.” Nay, he has since gone still 
farther, and with an obstinacy, which is unworthy of so ‘accom- 
plished a scholar, he has repeated these intemperate charges in a 
recent pamphilet.' 


* The Quarterly Review having severely criticised Ma. Bertamy’s Work, 
he has written a Reply, iw which he defends his opinions and assertiéns, 
and among Other’ things persists in affirming that “ the transhators did fot 
translate from the Hebrew only.” But- what proof does he give? ‘None 
ther, forsooth, but that the translators were mistaken in their interpreta- 
tion of several passages.—Pray might not I with equal justice deny that 
Mr. Bettamy has translated from the Hebrew, because I am of opinion 
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But if the translators had not followed the Hebrew text, and 
very closely too; how could they have completed a work which 
was long considered to be the standard of the English language, in 
sublimity, simplicity, and beauty ? Fora century and half at least 
after its publication, it was considered to be such, and very desers 
vedly: for beyond all question, the style of Rayleigh, Bacon, 
Tillotson, and Clarendon, is not to be compared with that of the 
common version. How then are we to account for this excellence 
in a work, which was composed by so many different persons, and 
ata time; when, as it has been justly observed, the English tongue 
was not equal to such a work? It is to be ascribed to that simpli- 
eity, which never sought any graces heyond those of the original; 
to that fidelity which assimilated the English idiom as closely as it 
could to the Hebrew. I would fain exemplify my position by the 
best example I could select, but so many occur to me at once, that I 
scarcely know which to choose ; the following however will suffice : 
it isa portion of the 24th Psalm, and a reader of common taste 
will observe in a moment how the language rises from simple to 
beautiful, and from beautiful to sublime. 

Verses 3, 4, 5,6, 7. 3. Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord, or who shall stand in his holy place ? 

4.:He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart, who hath not 
4ifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. é 

5. He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteous- 
ness from the God of his salvation. 

6. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the king of glory shall come in ! 

7 Who is the king of glory? The Lord strong and mighty. 
The Lord mighty in battle. 

In the $rd and 4th verses the question is simply proposed, and 
answered in an easy and familiar style. In the 5th verse, where 
the subject begins to assume a nobler turn, the language rises with 
it: but when, as in the 6th and 7th verses, the submission of all 
cteated matter to the will of God, and the glorious attributes of 
the most high are to be expressed, then the lofty language of the 
translators shows that the sublime tone of the Hebrew bard is 

neither lost nor lowered. It is only necessary to compare the 
original with the English, and to notice how closely and literally 
the former is rendered into the latter, and the justice of the above 


that he also has mistaken the sense of several passages? A thousand errors 
in the common version cannot refute what the translators themselves, truly 
declared, that they set. before them “ the Hebrew text.” But Mr. B.,seems 
determined to ruin the reputation which a long life.of study had raised : if 
he would wish to have respect shown to his own labors, he must first learn 
io respect those of others. 
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remarks will not be denied : read, éhe clean in hands, and the pure 
in heart, for “ he that hath clean “hands, and a pure heart,” and 
I do not think that a more literal translation can be found. 

But in the midst of all the graces, which every just critic will 
confess occur in every book of the Holy Volume, who canbe 
surprised that there should be yet room for improvement, that 
there should be some errors capable of amendment; some harsh 
and antiquated expressions, which might be softened to modern 
ears ; some obscure passages that might be rendered more intelli- 
gible? The progress of literature, the researches of piety and 
learning, the miscellaneous information derived from travellers in 
the East, the flux of language, the refinement of the age, and the 
lapse of time, have exposed defects in the common version which 
its compilers could neither have foreseen nor prevented. 

Nobody surely will deny, that if the age of James First could 
produce a good translation of the Bible, the zra of George the 
Third can produce a better. And this is what we want—an iM- 
PROVED VERSION 3 compared with the materials that are now pre- 
vided for facilitating and completing a revision of Scripture, the 
translation of 1611 had but little tobuild on. With the exception 
of some of the notes in the Zurich Bible, the critical observations 
of Tremellius, the commentaries of John Drusius, and the insigni- 
ficant assistance which Munster and Piscator affected to give; the 
one in his critical notes, and the other in his comments on the 
Bible ; what superior means had they for improving the English 
translation, as far as biblical criticism went, to those possessed by 
Cranmer, when he edited the Great Bible in 1541 ? Some of the 
works of Grotius might have reached their hands, but certainly 
not all, As to the light which naturalists and travellers have 
thrown on the sacred writings, King James’s translators had 
scarcely the opportunity of consulting any production which was 
not well known to Jerome, when he published the Vulgate. 

The last. two hundred years have done more towards enabling 
Hebrew scholars to give a right interpretation to the Holy°Vo- 
lume, than.the whole flood of time which rolled between therage 
of the Apostles, and that of the reformation. Consequently if 
there be any person who contends that the text of the common 
version will not admit of improvement, he must first have per- 
suaded himself to account as nothing, all the mass of biblical illus- 
tration which has been collected in various ways since it’ was 
edited. *¢ It will.be found,” says Parkhurst in his preface..to. his 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, « that not only the lexicographers 
and verbal ¢ritics, but the more enlarged philologists, the writers 
of natural and civil history ;_ travellers into the eastern countries, 
and even the poets; have been made to dsaw water for the service 
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of the sanctuary, or to contribute their quotas to the illustration of 
the Hebrew Scriptures.” 

Such is the opinion of Parkhurst ; and most of the volumes to 
which he alludes in-a notéshave been published since King James's 
reign, If, indeed, the studies. of, such men have not made the 
original text more intelligible to us than it was to the translators 
of 1611, then in vain are we in possession of Wetstein’s Critical 
Comments on the New Testament, in which he: has so ably illus- 
trated the forms of speech used by the Evangelical and Apostolical 
writers, by his learned quotations from Jewish, Roman, and 
Greek authors: in vain have we Lighifoot's invaluable folios, in 
which he brings history, chronology, and topography to bear upon 
his successful mode of elucidating the holy book: in vain do we 
estimate Calmet’s Commentaire Latérale, with its curious explana- 
tions, its valuable maps and plans, and its elaborate tables: in 
vain too are our libraries stored with Houbigant's profound He- 
brew criticisms ; with Leigh's Critica Sacra; Robertson's The- 
saurus Lingue Sancte ; Schulten’s Origines Hebree ; with the 
works of Patrick and Whitby; in which all that piety and learning 
could do, is employed to expound the sacred text. If nothing 
has been done to clear the original of its difficulties, in vain did 
Lowth expend so much erudition on Isaiah, Newcomb on the 
Minor Prophets, Campbell on the Evangelists, and Macknight on 
the Epistles: in vain too did Bustorf, Michaelis, and Parkhurst, 
employ so much time on their lexicographical labors. If natural 
history, as connected with the Holy Land, if the manners, customs, 
and habits of the orientals, if the character of the people, and the 
local peculiarities of the country be not better understood now, 
than they were two centuries ago, then Scheutzer, and Bochart, 
and Harmer, have undertaken thankless offices, and Shaw, Hassel- 
quist, Maundrell and Hanway, have thrown away words to no 
purpose, while they detailed their voyages and travels, and ex- 
plained facts which were before unknown to Europeans. The 
names of the above-mentioned are but few of those authors who 
have opened new and inestimable sources of information for the 
use of some future revisers of the authorised version ; and every 
day adds..to the number of illustrations, which, in the shape of 
conjectures, annotations, and criticism, serve to place the sense of 
the original text in a clearer and more intelligible point of view. 
It ig deeply to be lamented, that we have not a translation which 
benefits by these treasures of theological erudition, that they are 
not embodied as it were.in the sacred text, and that the public is 
not edified by a reprint of Scripture, which shall embrace all the 
confessedly sound emendations which have resulted from the toils 
of pious, and learned, and enterprising men, in defence of the pure 
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word of God. Dispersed as they now are, through intumerable 
volumes, they are known only to the studious and the wealthy ; 
whereas the humblest reader of the Bible should have the ads 
vantage of them. Before I dismiss this part of my subject, I trust 
I shall be pardoned, if I hazard a few expressions of regret at the 
little encouragement which studies, connected with a literal know- 
ledge of the Old ‘Testament, find in those quarters where alone 
they could be effectually promoted. It really appears quite pre- 
posterous, that the languages, which contain the false mythology 
of the Pantheon, should be cultivated with almost idolatrous ardor 
at our public schools and universities, whilst that, which is the 
pure fountain of true theology, should be entirely neglected. And 
yet that this is the case, the warmest apologists of our academic 
institutions cannot deny. If it be a requisite in the sacerdotal 
candidate to understand the Greek tongue, as indispensably neces- 
sary towards a critical acquaintance with the New Testament, there 
is a similar reason why he should undetstand Hebrew, in refer- 
ence to the Old Testament. Why then are we to spend so much 
time in acquiring the*former, whilst none is devoted to the latter ? 
Among other courses of theological study which are shamefully 
disregarded, this is one; and until the great schools,’ and the two 
universities, make a better provision for the encouragement of 
Hebrew literature, they will still have the mortification of hearing 
it said, that the collegiate institutions of Dissenters take more pains 
to qualify their students in this valuable branch of ‘biblical know- 
ledge, than the legitimate and established nurseries of the sacerdotal 
order. It will be absurd for them to reply to these objections, 
that there are Hebrew professorships both at Cambridge and 
Oxford 5 since it is notorious, that lectures are rately or’ never 
given on this language at either university, and that the stipends 
attached to the professorships are insufficient for any'useful pur- 
poses. ‘ Shame on those pretended patrons,” says a living writer, 
“ who, appointing a professorship of oriental languages, counteract 
the purpose of the professorship, by their utter neglect of the 
professor, whose stipend cannot keep him on the spot, where only 
he ought to dwell.””. To such as point to the letter, instead of 
the spirit, of such mock provisions for the encouragement of He+ 
brew literature, I am able to relate two anecdotes.’ In the year 
1780, a student entered at a college in Cambridge, where there is 
a Hebrew scholarship. He was qualified; and applied for the 
scholarship, but was given to understand, that as it had not been 


? Winchester, St. Paul's, Christ’s Hospital, and Reading, are, I believe, 
the only public schools where Hebrew is taught. 1 wish it may appear that 
it is not confined to these. 
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claimed for many years, he must not urge ‘his ‘application. 
Twenty-eight years aftetwards this gentleman’s son went to the 
same college, put in the same’ claim, and received the same refusal. 
Small as the stipend is, the society divide the amount of it, rather 
than comply with the founder's pious intention. ' 

The tale I have to tell of Oxford, will prove that Hebrew is 
not cultivated there with more effect than at Cambridge! Last 
Easter a youth was admitted at College; on being interro- 
gated by the examining tutor as to his previous studies, he imti- 
mated that’ he had been paying some attention to Hebrew. The 
tutor signified his regret that he had been so wasting his time, 
lamented that a certain profane Greek author, which was then read 
at lectures, had not been favored with more of his lucubrations, 
and advised him by all means to lose no more time about a lan- 
guage, which did not form part of the studies either of the college 
or the university. I ought to add that this young man; to the 
tutor’s knowledge, was already a proficient in the Greek tongue, 
and intends to take orders. 

Is it thus, my Lord, that the most copious, the most ancient of 
languages, shall continue to be neglected by persons who oyght to 
be the foremost in preserving it? Is it thus that the sacred strains, 
in which God’s revealed word was first communicated to man, are 
to be less highly estimated than the poetical rhapsodies of Rome 
and Greece? ‘To read Homer and Virgil, and Anacreon and 
Horace, in their vernacular tongues, is an accomplishment which 
it is profane to dispense with; but there is no merit, it seems, in 
being able to recount the glorious attributes of the Most High in 
the melodious and native measures of the holy psalmist : none in 
being familiar with the very words in which the promises of re- 
demption were first communicated to the cars of enraptured man : 
none in tracing in all their original force and grandeur the sublime 
mandates, which the inspired servants of the Almighty delivered 
from the very mouth of unerring Wisdom, to their astonished 
hearers! Your Grace is sensible that there can be no excuse for 
this neglect of what is most holy, and most essential. The apo- 
logists of the universities and public schools, aware that blame 
must be attached to these institutions, for omitting to qualify their 
students in this necessary branch of ecclesiastical learning, are 
anxious to shift the burthen, or at any rate to get rid of part of it, 
and therefore take pains to insinuate that the improvement should 
begin, not in the academical, byt in the episcopal examiriation 


* There is no doubt the university of Cambridge will turn to better 
account the bequest of the Rev. Ropert Tyawurrt, late of Jesus College, 
who, in the coyrse of the year 1817, bequeathed 4000!. in the nayy 5 per 
cents. for the promotion of Ilebrew learning. 
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sooms. Mr. WartnwricuT, who lately employed his. pen! in 
defence of the system pursued at Cambridge, allows. it to be de- 
fective in regard to candidates for holy orders, but..makes. this 
observation: «¢ Much, after all, must depend on the heads of the 
church, for it is in proportion to their strictness in requiring the 
qualifications.and attainments necessary for the clerical office ; in 
that proportion will they experience the gratifying expectation of 
seeing its duties properly discharged, and its utility permanently 
extended.” This writer had just been acknowledging that it would 
be as well if Hebrew were more cultivated. -But suppose a bishop 
were to require a knowledge of that tongue, and to refuse to ordain 
a candidate in default of it, what would be said of his unreasonable 
strictness? Would it not be asked, Is it just in any head of the 
church to expect literary attainments and accomplishments, for 
which the nurseries of learning do not provide? to look for 
qualifications which are treated with indifference in those scenes 
where encouragement only can excite emulation, and where rewards 
only can stimulate to exertion? No, not until the rudiments of 
Hebrew are taught in public schools, among other branches of 
grammar learning, nor until regular lectures are instituted at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford for the better illustration of that sublime lan- 
guage, can the bishops make it a subject of examination,. when 
they investigate the attainments-of their clerical aspirants. Had 
our two universities taken the same pains to promote a cultivation 
of Hebrew literature, as two of the present episcopal bench have 
done, the Old Testament would be as well understood among the 
more studious of our divines, as the New Testament is. 

I mean no disrespect to my own university, when I close these 
strictures, with observing that Mr. WainwricHT, and her other 
zealous advocates, ought to blush for her, when, among other great 
names which they record, as having been educated withia her 
precincts, they mention those of Castel, the editor of the Lexicon 
Heptaglotton, and of Ockley, the celebrated oriental scholar. Are 
they aware that poor Castel, after expending twelve thousand 
pounds, his whole substance; after laboring night and day for 
seventeen years, in the completion of his work; was left poor, and 
blind, and friendless, with 500 unsold copies on his hands ? Where 
then was the Alma Mater, who now boasts of suchason? Are 
they aware that the university which at this day identifies herself 
in his reputation, suffered Ockley to close his literary toils in the 
gaol of its own town; and offered no assistance to extricate him 
from embarrassments, which were caused not by extravagance, but 
by the expenses which he incurred in the progress of his oriental 
researches? ‘The unhappy Ockley! whilst he was pining in - 
prison, incarcerated for a debt of 2001. only, within the view and 
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call of the guardians-of literature, of a rich and learned corpora- 
tiony Petis dela Croix was pursuing the same track of study as 
himself, cheered by the patronage, and supported by a liberal 
stipend from the private purse of a French courtier!‘ If. the 
University of Cambridge were now duly encouraging the studies 
which Castel and Ockley followed to their ruin, it would be par- 
ricidal to strike this blow at her otherwise well-earned reputation : 
but while her heads and official members pursue nearly the same 
path which their predecessors did, a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty years ago, they are, participes criminis, guilty of the same 
neglect, which left those admirable scholars (in the beautiful but 
melancholy figure of one of the sublime languages to which they 
sacrificed their health and property,)—* to feed on the bread of 
tears.” 

The improvement of the English language in the course of 
200 years, argues the expediency of a revision, quite as much as 
the advancement of general knowledge in that period. The 
improvement has been so great and decisive, that our language has 
at length arrived at its level ; and it is probable that there will not 
be any more material alterations in its diction, orthography, or 
construction, until the kingdum shall again degenerate into a state 
of barbarism. But it did not arrive at its present perfection for a 
century after the publication of the Common Version: conse- 
quently that book, which ought to be the standard of the language, 
never can be considered so, while it retains expressions, and forms 
of speech, which belong to an age so far behind us in all the 
beauties of style and composition. If any single volume can give 
an estimate of the language and taste of a nation, and help to form 
them, it is the Bible ; for no other book is equally familiar to every 
order of the community: even the illiterate catch up its expres- 
sions from the frequency of hearing them recited ; and it is not 
uncommon to notice the very lowest of the people delivering 
themselves in the phraseology of the authorised version, and so far 
uttering their feelings correctly and appropriately, as pa retain in 
their memory the corresponding language of the Holy Scriptures. 
‘The images, the figures, the diction of the Bible are borrowed 
upon all occasions: parliamentary and forensic eloquence, histo- 
tical, narrative, and poetical effusions, as well as theology, are not 
ashamed to look for some of their choicest expressions to the 
sacred pages: it is therefore of the highest importance, that the 
stream which is used to enrich the various fields of rhetoric, should 
itself be pure; that it should carry down with it none of the dregs 
of unsettled waters. 


* See “ Calamities of Authors.” 
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I trust I shall not be so far misunderstood, as to be suspected of 
recommending an ornamented or florid style; I am only calling 
for a chaster phraseology than that which was peculiar to the 
seventeenth, and therefore unworthy of the more refined, nine- 
teenth century. Antiquated terms, coarse and obsolete forms of 
speech, and grammatical inaccuracy,‘ cannot but make their 
appearance in a work two hundred years old; and though they are 
the more excusable as being common to an epoch in which perfect 
style was unknown, yet we wish to see that volume free from 
them, which ought to be the standard of pure English diction, and 
construction. When their version was editing, there is every 
reason to believe that the translators avoided what was then con- 
sidered faulty; but as the flux of language has rendered some of 
the choicest of their expressions harsh and uncouth to modern 
ears, the same pains should be now taken to improve their style, 
which they exerted to improve that of their predecessors. I am 
not charging the general style of the vulgar translation with being 
defective : quite the contrary. ‘The testimony of six generations 
of men has concurred in pronouncing the pre gem | and dignity of 
the original to be admirably preserved in the apthorised copy of 


Scriptures. . Certain sentences only are faulty, and certain words 
only require to be accommodated to the taste of the present 


century. Examples shall be presently adduced; in the mean time 
it is not too much to say, that a version which has so many beauties, 
should, if possible, be placed beyond the reach of objection. Its 
very graces make its admirers the more anxious to see it divested 
of its few deformities. 

Some attempts of a very ridiculous nature have been made by 
injudicious writers, to show what a new translation ought to be in 
point of style and diction. In one of these, the translator* has 
thought it a great improvement to introduce colloquial and profes- 
sional terms—such as, “ They sneered at him.” Luke xvi. 14.— 
* So the Regiment, the Colonel, and Officers, took Jesus and bound 
him.” John xviii. 12. In another, the author’ has considered it to 
be wonderfully praiseworthy “ to clothe the ideas in the vest of 
modern elegance.” Such is his professed intention ; and the follow- 
ing are specimens of his taste : 

* Thorns produce not the generous grape; the thistle bears not 
the luscious fig.” Matt. vii. 16. 

* It is astonishing how little the most common rules of grammar were 
understood, before the writers of queen Anne’s reign ‘pointed out the neces- 
sity of observing them. Works of the highest merit previous to their age, 
abound in the grossest Violations of grammar; it was therefore a fault which 
the translators shared in common with Shakspeare, Bacon, andeven Milton, 
accurate as the latter attempted to be in all his expressions. 

* Power. 3 Dr. Harwood. 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXVI. U 
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«Soon as the morning dawned, a gentleman rose to hire day- 
laborers to work in his vineyard.” Matt. xx. 1. 

** Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting on a place 
opposite to the sepulchre, were pleased spectators of the funeral 
obsequies.” Matt. xxvii. 61. 

«« And very early on the first day of the week, they set out in a 
yey for the sepulchre ; the rays of the sun now streaking the edge 
of the horizon.” Mark xvi. 2. 

Nothing can be more ill-judged, than to admit of terms of art in 
a version of Scripture. The Bible, in whatever tongue, should 
speak a universal language; general and not appropriated expres- 
sions become the volume, which addresses itself to persons of 
every rank and order. Flowery language, inflated diction, far- 
fetched epithets, and the affectation of rounded periods, and soft 
cadences, are equally inconsistent with the dignity of Scripture. 
What Johnson says on the subject of * poetical diction,” in his 
critique on Waller’s Sacred Poems, may, with the alteration of a 
few words, be rendered applicable to the present subject. Of sen- 
timents purely religious, it will be found, that the most simple 
expression is the most sublime: elegant language would lose its 
lustre and its power in the holy volume, because it would be 
applied to the decoration of something more excellent than itself. 
The ideas of Christian theology are too simple for eloquence, too 
majestic for ornament: to recommend them by tropes and figures, 
is to magnify by a concave mirror the siderial hemisphere. Om- 
nipotence cannot be exalted by any choice of words: infinity 
cannot be amplified : perfection cannot be improved. 

The great perfection of a translation, next to fidelity and perspi- 
cuity, consists in a nice adjustation of the simple and the sublime ; 
what the original was in its own tongue, and what it would be, if 
the sacred writer had now to express himself in the language of 
the day—these are the great objects to be kept in view. No 
attempts must be made to surpass the original, either in diction or 
style.‘ King James’s translators have, in most instances, succeeded 
in retaining the Hebrew manner; and where success has best 
attended their imitation, there they have best suggested the ideas 
of solemnity and elevation. But some persons, mistaking the 
quaintness and stiffness of certain antiquated English terms in the 
common version for the features of the original, persist in praising 
these defects. They fancy that words which time has rendered 


* « Sebastian Costello stands in the first rank for critical abilities and theo- 
logical learning among the modern translators of Scripture ; but by endea- 
vouring to give a new cast to the whole composition of his translation, he has 
given us something that is neither Hebrew nor Latin. We regret the loss vf 
the Hebrew simplicity, and we are disgusted with the perpetual affectation v! 
Latin elegance.” See Lowth’s Prel. Dis. to his Trans. of Isaiah, 
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ambiguous or obsolete, carry solemnity and gravity with them ; 
and that what is awkward and uncouth, approximates to the magni- 
ficent grandeur of the ancient Hebrew. In fact, with them, 
«« Omnia ignota pro magnifico sunt.” The translators, however, - 
did not admit these expressions, because they thought that quaint- 
ness and obsoleteness resemble the simplicity or sublimity of the 
original, but because they were part of the phraseology of the age, 
and not quaint or obsolete at that period. In like manner we 
should endeavour to produce a version, whose diction should be the 
diction of the day: and the attempt would now be more feasible 
than formerly, inasmuch as the language has arrived at its level, 
and no further revision will be required. A few specimens of 
different translations of Scripture, at different times, will not be 
mal-apropos in this place; and will serve to show how gradually 
the language has been changing, and what various features ‘it 
assumed, until it finally arrived at its present state. 


Translation of St. Matthew, by an unknown writer, about the 
year 1280.' 


*¢ Blynde men seen, crookid men wandren, mesels been maad 
clene, deef men heeren, deed men rysen agein, pore men ben 
taken to prechynge of the Gospel.” St. Matthew xi. 5. 


By Wicklif. A.D. 1377. 


« And Jhesus thretynde him, and anoon Jhesus putte hym out.” 
Mark i. 42. 


«“ He expownede to his diseiplis alle thingis bi hemsilf.” Mark 
iv. $4. 
* And whanne wijn failide.” John ii. 3. 


«¢ Thanne thei that resseyden his word weren baptized.” Acts 
ii, 41, 


By Tindal. 1526. 


«¢ As they were come oute, beholde, a dum man, possessed of a 
devil, was broughte too him.” Matt. ix. $2. 

‘¢ Pilate sayed unto them, Take watchmen, go, and make it as 
sure as ye can: and they wente, and made the sepulcre sure with 
watchmen, and sealed the stone.” Matt. xxvii. 65, 66. 


* Earlier specimens might be adduced, but they would have been Ang/lo- 


Sazon : whereas I have thought proper to confine myself to such as are strictly 
English. 
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By Miles Coverdale. 1535. 


“ And whatsoever ye axe in prayer, if ye belefe, ye shall 
receive it.” Matt. xxi. 22. 

*« But these are written that ye should belefe that Jesus is Christe 
the sonne of God, and that ye, thorow belefe, might have lyfe in 
his name.” John xx. 21. 


{20 


The next extracts are taken from the Great (or Cranmer) Bible, 
1541; the Geneva Bible, 1560; the Bishops’ Bible, 1568; and 
King James’s Bible, 1611. So little time elapsed between the 
publication of these, that much difference cannot be expected in 
their respective diction or orthography ; but, as each was edited 
with the intention of improving and revising preceding editions, 
they afford a fair opportunity of showing what was considered 
correct and grammatical English, at the time of their publication. 

That the comparative view may be more distinct, the same pas- 
sage is selected from each version, viz. St. Matthew ii. 7, 8, 


GREAT BIBLE, 
1541. 

Then Herode when he 
had prively called the 
wyse men, he enquyr- 
ed of them diligently 
What time the starre 
appered ; and he bad 
them go to Bethleem, 
and said, Go youre way 
thyther, and search di- 
ligently for ye chylde. 
And when ye have 
founde him, bring me 
word againe, that I 
may come, and worshyp 
hym also, 


GENEVA' BIBLE, 
1560. 


7. Then Herode privi- 
ly called the wisemen, 
and diligently inquired 
of them the time of the 
starre that appeared, 

8. And sent them to 
Bethlehem, saying go, 
and searche diligently 
for the babe ; and when 
ye have founde him, 
bring me word againe, 
that I may come also, 


and worship him. 


BISHOPS’ BIBLE, 
1568. 

7. Then Herode, when 
he had privilye called 
the wyse men, inquired 
of them diligently what 
time the starre appear- 
ed. 

8. And he sent them to 
Bethlehem, and sayde, 
go and search diligent- 
ly for the young childe, 
aud when ye have 
founde hym, bryng me 
worde agaive, that I 
may come, and worship 
hym also. 


The specimen of King James’s Bible is as: it 


K. JAMES's BIBLE, 
1611. 

7. Then Herode when 
be had privily called 
the wise men, enquir- 
ed of them diligently, 
what time the starre 
a 


ppeared. 
8. And he sent them 
to Bethlehem, and said, 


goe, and search dili 
gently for the young 
child, and when ye 
have founde him, bring 
me word again, that I 
may come, and worship 
him also. 


came out of the 


translators’ hands, in 1611; and it will be observed, that: the 
orthography does not. correspond with the copies now in use. 
The fact is, when the common version has been reprinted at dif- 
ferent times, the editors and printers have been suffered to take 
liberties with the text, and not only to correct orthographical 
errors, but even to make insertions of words and whole sentences. 
The greater part of those words printed in Italics, with which the 
later copies abound, are the licences of no distant date. Some, 
indeed, are to be traced. back to the first edition, but scarcely in 


* Properly speaking, the Geneva Bible was published at Geneva, by 
English Protestant refugees, when they dare not print it in England, and not 
merely by way of revising preceding editions. 
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the proportion of one to five. Both the Universities have more 
than winked at these liberties; they have ventured to authorise 
them: and hence the corrections of Dr. Scattergood, which were 
inserted in the reprint of 1683; and of Dr. Lloyd, in the reprint 
of 1701. The greatest freedom of the kind was taken under the 
direction of Dr. Blaney, in the year 1769, who was openly com- 
missioned, by the Vice Chancellor and Delegates of the University 
of Oxford, to revise the punctuation, to add more words in Italics, 
by way of rendering the sense more clear, to correct the heads of 
the chapters, and to increase the number of marginal references. 

My object in making this statement is, to supply an additional 
argument in favor of a new version: for if individuals have been 
suffered to make partial revisions, if such emendations have been 
judged necessary, if the sanctity of the authorised translation has 
not been thought to be invaded by these practices, what objection 
can be made against a thorough revision ?—a revision which shall 
employ the talents and judgment, not of an individual only, but of 
a competent and learned body of men, selected by the heads of the 
church, and authorised by the sovereign and his privy council. 
It appears that the common version has been pronounced defective 
by the means already taken to improve it: why then hesitate to 
revise it completely and effectually ¢ 

My business is now to adduce examples of the alleged de- | 
fectiveness of our authorised copy of Scripture, or rather of its 
comparative defectiveness ; for, as I have observed before, it is 
quite equal to the age in which it was edited, in style, diction, 
grammar, and fidelity,—although far behind such a translation as 
the present state of literature demands, in every one of these par- 
ticulars. The following examples are chiefly taken from such 
chapters in the Old Testament,’ as form the lessons on sabbath 
days, and on the principal festivals. More numerous and more 
glaring errors might be selected; but my end will be answered 
without swelling the list unnecessarily. 


Misapplication of the Copulative and Adverbial Expressions. 
Verbal niceties were so little attended to, by writers of mee 
description, in the sixteenth, and greater part of the seventeen’ 


y reason for confining these strictures to the Old Testament is, that 
ective passages in the New were exemplified at large, by a very able 
scholar, about 30 years back.. Dr. Symonds exhibited great taste and judg- 
ment in the execution of his task; but it is probable that his treatise would 
have met with a better pea ary from all parties concerned in the purity of 


the de 


4 national translation, if he had not been too diffuse, and tuo severe t 
the venerable compilers of the common.version. He did not duly estimate 
either. the patience of his readers, or their habitual respect for what had long 
been consecrated in their eyes. 
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century, that, in the language of the translators themselves, it was 
considered as “ the next step to trifling.” They even acknow- 
ledged that their work was deficient in accuracies of this kind, and 
defended themselves by asking, Is the kingdom of God become 
words and syllables?” * The public taste has become much 
refined since that period; and there are few men of letters who 
can be reconciled to an improper and indeterminate use of such 
terms as and, but, also, only, &c., which frequently affect the sense 
of a passage. In the authorised version they are so loosely and 
vaguely applied, as to render whole verses ambiguous. The first 
chapter of Genesis alone contains a repetition of the conjunction 
and, until it not only becomes fatiguing to the ear, but it likewise 
deforms and obscures the text in a very considerable degree. It 
is meant to be a translation of the Hebrew 4 vau,* and to be taken 
in a connective sense : but even thus it might have been rendered, 
then, but, therefore, thus, so, and also, in several of the verses; by 
which means the historic detail would have been clearly worded, 
and the order of creation would have' appeared more distinct and 
pérspicuous. In one place only have our translators varied the read- 
ing, viz. v.27. “So God created man in his own image:” whereas 
they might have diversified it to advantage in twenty or thirty. 

nesis vi. 11. ‘*The earth also was corrupt before God.” 
(Nothing comes before to require the connective sense which also 
here gives. N.B. The passages must be turned to, or my exam- 
ples may appear inconclusive. ) 


* See the Translators’ General Preface. : 

* Parkhurst has shown that it is also used prohibitively, and atively, 
and observes thus upon it: “ This very common use of the particle } vau 
clears up the sense of 1 Kings ij. 9. Let the reader attentively consider in 
the original Hebrew, the 8th and 9th verses, and he will clearly perceive 
that the middle of the 9th must be understood parenthetically; “ And uow 
do not hold him guiltless, (for thou art a wise man, and knowest what thou 
shouldst do unto him) neither bring down his grey hairs with blood to the 

rave.’ Accordingly Solomon held him not guiltless, by confining him to 

erusalem under pain of death. And when he violated this condition, to 
which he had himself expressly assented, and sworn, Solomon for this fresh 
offence, as a wise man, ¢aused him to die. This interpretation fully explains 
the text, and acquits David of the charge of cruelty and treachery in his 
conduct respecting Shimei.” ° 

Mr. Bettamy, both in the Preface to his New Translation, and in his 
Pamphlet, fixes himself great credit for discerning the true reading of this 
and other difficult passages in Scripture, and seems to have forgotten that 
tmatiy divines of the established church understood and explained many of 
them, long before he offered his assistance. There is scarcely an incorrect or 
ébscure verse in our copy of the Bible, which has not been satisfactorily 
discussed by learned commentators connected with our corhmunion; and 
it would be mote candid of Mr. Bettany, if te would occasionally acknow- 
ledge the aid which he derives from their previous labors. 
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Genesis xlii. 22. “ Therefore, behold, also his blood is re- 
uired.” 
Numbers xxiv. 12. ‘ Spake I not also to thy messengers.” 

Psalm xl. 17. ‘ Bué (though) I am poor and needy, yet the 
Lord careth for me.” 

Psalm Ixix. 4. ‘ When (then) I restored that which I took not 
away. 

Pealm Ixxxix. 27. Also I will make him my first-born.”’ 

Proverbs xiii. 10. ‘ Only by pride cometh contention.” 

Isaiah liii. 9. ‘ And he made his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death: because he had done no violence, nei- 
ther was any deceit in his mouth.” 

The learned Bishop Lowth translates this verse, “ And his grave 
was appointed with the wicked, but with the rich man was his 
tomb ; although he had done no wrong, neither was there 
guile in his mouth.” This reading agrees with the original, and 
is consistent with the event, as it afterwards happened. 

In addition to the above examples, I may briefly notice the fre- 
quent misuse of or for nor, either for neither, and the converse. 


Grammatical Errors. 


The very frequent use of the present for the preter, or partici- 
ple ; as, « My sins are not hid (hidden) from thee.” Ps. Ixix. . «¢ If 
the prophet had bid (bidden) thee do some great thing.” 2 Kings 
v. 13. 


1 Kings xix. 12. « But I, thy servant, fear (have feared) the 
Lord from my youth.” 

1 Kings xix. 29. « And it came to pass, when mid-day was 
past, and they prophecied (had prophecied) until the time of the 
evening sacrifice.” 

Psalm Ixviii. 13. Though ye have lien among the pots.” 


Psalm lxix. 20. I looked for some to have pity upon me, but 
there was none.” 


Psalm cxxviii. 2. ‘ Oh! well zs thee.’ 
Daniel iti. 19. One seven times.” 


Expressions that are Equivocal, Obsolete, or Inelegant. 


Genesis xxxiv.2. ‘He defiled her’— (Hebrew, humbled her.) 
Genesis xxxix.6. ‘And Joseph was a goodly person and well- 
favoured.” 


Genesis xxxix. 11. “ Joseph went into the house to do his bu- 
siness.” 
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Genesis_xxxix. 12. « And got him out.” 

Exodus ix. $1. « Flax was dolled.” 

Exodus xii. 9. ‘ Purtenance thereof.” 

Numbers xxiv. 9. Who shall stir him up.” 

Deut. iv. 1. * For to do them.” 

* Deut. viii. 10. « When thou hast eaten, and art full.” 

Joshua x. 1. « And how the inhabitants had made peace.’? 

Judges v. 17. « Abode in his breaches.” 

1 Kings xiii. 13. « Saddle me the ass: so they saddled him the 
ass.” 

1 Kings xxi. 21. Him that pisseth against the wall.” (Ac- 
cording to Parkhurst, the literal Hebrew is a periphrasis for a male.) 

2 Kings v. 3. « For he would recover him of his leprosy.” 

2 Kings‘ix. 18. “Then they hasted, and took every man his 
garment.” 

2 Kings x. 5. «The bringers up of the children.” 

Psalm xviii. 19. ‘ He brought me forth also into a large place.” 

Psalm xviii. 28. Thou shalt light my candle.” 

Psalm xviii. 29. ‘By my God have I leaped over a wall.” 

Psalm xix. 1. ‘ And the firmament sheweth his handy-work.” 

Psalm xxi. 3. ‘*For thou preventest him with the blessings of 
goodness.” 
a Ixxxviii, 13. In the morning shall my prayer prevent 

ee,” 

Psalm xxxi. 8. ‘Thou hast set my foot in a large room.” 

Psalm xxxiv. 12. ‘ Lusteth after life.” 

Psalm xxxiv. 14.  Eschew evil.” ‘ Ensue it.” 

Psalm xcvi. 11. ‘ Unto whom I sware in my wrath.” 

Psalm cxi. 2.. ‘* Sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein.” 

Psalm cxi. 10. ‘A good understanding have all they that do 
his commandments.” 

Isaiah xxvi. 11. ‘Their envy a# the people.” 

Isaiah xxx.22. ‘ Menstruous cloth.” (Polluted garment. Lowth.) 

Isaiah liii. 6. ‘* All we.” 

Isaiah lv. 2. « And let your soul delight itself in fatness.” 

Jeremiah xxxv. 5. ‘ Pots full of wine.” 

Jeremiah xxxvi. 7. ‘ Great is the fury which the Lord,” &c. 

Ezekiel xviii. 6. ‘Neither hath come near to a menstruous 
woman.” 

Daniel iii. 21. Their hosen.” 

Daniel iii. 25. “ They have no hurt.” i: 4 

Daniel vi. 4. “Sought to find occasion against Daniel con- 
cerning the kingdom.” 
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Habakkuk ii. 16. « Let thy foreskin be uncovered, and shameful 
spewing shall be upon thy glory.” 


Miscellaneous. 


«‘ Thereof, wherewith, therewith, go to, waxed, of a surety, 
even (for evening), which when used for who, needs be, belly, 
wot, befell unto him, mess, gat up, minish (for diminish), per- 
adventure, potsherd, leasing, listeth, holpen, naughty, every 
whit, seemeth him good, whore, whoredom, whoremonger, 
somewhat, pate, aforetime, usward, garner, backbite, backe 
slide.” 


Passages that are Obscure, Ambiguous, or Unintelligible. 


Gen. xlix. 6. ‘ And in their self-will they digged down « 
wall.” 

Exodus iii. 19. « And I am sure that the king of Egypt will 
not let you go, no, not by a mighty hand.” (Except by a mighty 
hand. See v. 20.) 

1 Sam, xii. 2. My sons are with you.” (In your power.) 

1 Kings xxi. 25, 26. These two verses are obscure from the 
verb being in the preterperfect tense. 

1 Kings xxii. 19.“ And he said, Hear thou therefore the word 
of the Lord.” (Who said ? the antecedent ought to be designated.) 

2 Kings xix. 35. ‘ And when they arose in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses.” (Who were ?) 

Ps. Ixxxviii. 5. * Free among the dead, like the slain that lie 
in the grave, whom thou rememberest no more.” 

Ps, cx. 3. « In the beauties of Holiness from the womb of the 
morning, thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 

Ps. cxxvii. 3. “It is in vain for you to rise up early in the morn- 
ing, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows, for so he giveth his 
beloved sleep.”” (See Horne on these three last examples.) 

Isaiah xxxviii. From verse 9 to the end, Lowth shows to be 
so obscure, as to be almost unintelligible. 

Isaiah liii. 8. “ He was taken from prison, and from judg- 
ment.” (Obscure, because we cannot reconcile the prophecy with 
the fact. Christ was not committed to prison. Lowth reads, 
“ by an oppressive judgment he was taken off.”) 

Isaiah Ixiv. 5. ‘ Behold, thou art wroth, for we have sinned; 
in thoge is continuance, and we shall be saved.” (In what? in 
whom ? Asks Lowth, who pronounces this passage also, in the com- 
mon version, to be quite unintelligible. ) 

Isaiah lxv. 20. ‘ An infant of days.” (Lowth reads, “ a 
short-lived infant.”) 
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Ezekiel xiii. 18. Woe to the women that sew pillows to all 


arm-holes, and make kerchiefs upon every statue, to hunt souls.” 
Ezekiel xx. 26. ‘ All that openeth the womb.” 


Examples of erroneous Translation, where the old Translators had 
not the means, which we now have, of arriving at the sense of 
the Original, inasmuch as the East, and its manners and cus- 
toms, are better known to us. 


Gen. xliv. 5. “ Is not this it, (the cup,) in which my Lord 
drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth ?”” (Was Joseph then a 
diviner, or astrologer? ‘The original signifies, maketh trial, 
namely, whether the liquor contained in it was poisonous, or not. 
Oriental travellers say, that cups are still used in the East, which 
it is supposed will break, or lose their lustre, if certain deleterious 
ingredients be mixed in them.) 

1 Sam. iv. 18. ‘ And it came to pass, that he (Eli) fell from 
off the seat backwards, and his neck brake.” (The Hebrew xp> 
chasa, is here very imperfectly expressed by the English word 
seat, which has a vague signification. Eli's high office, and the 
accident which happened in consequence of his falling down back- 


wards, both denote that he was sitting upon something elevated, 


like a throne, or chair of state: A similar error occurs in Isaiah li. 
2, which is thus rendered, ** Arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem.” 
Lowth has translated the passage correctly, Ascend thy lofty seat, 
and adds the following observations. « ‘The common manner of 
sitting in the eastern countries, is upon the ground or floor, with 
the legs crossed. The people of better condition have the floors 
of their chambers or divans covered with carpets for this purpose : 
and round the chamber are broad couches raised a little above the 
floor, spread with mattresses handsomely covered, which are called 
sofas. When sitting is spoken of as a posture of more than 
ordinary state, it is quite of a different kind, and means sitting on 
high, ona chair of state, or throne, for which a footstool was 
necessary, both in order that a person might raise himself up to it, 
and for supporting the legs when placed in it.”) 

Ps. Ix. 10.“ Over Edom will I cast out my shoe.” (Towards 
Edom will I stretch out (or throw) my sandal. When Orientals 
take off their sandals, they either throw them into some obscure 
corner, or stretch out their feet to a slave, and bid him do it. 
See Harmer and Merrick.) 


Proverbs xxi. 8. ¢ of man is froward and strange ; 
‘but as for the pure, his work is right.” (Parkhurst has thus 
amended this passage. “t) Vasar, occurs not as a verbin Hebrew, 
nor is it found as a root in the common lexicons. Schultens how- 
ever, in his manuscript Origines Hebraicz, places it as a root, and 
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observes that the verb, in Arabic, signifies to be laden, carrya 
burthen, and metaphorically to be wicked, or, as it were, laden with 
crimes. My author further remarks, that Solomon has used, 
["n wn aish vasar, in a most elegant (though in the common in- 
terpretation a most obscure) passage, Prov. xxi. 8, for a man 
laden with guilt and crimes: and that when it is said, * the way 
of a man laden with crimes, is unsteady, or continually varying,” 
there is a most beautiful allusion to a beast who is so overbur- 
thened, that he cannot keep in the straight road, but is continually 
tottering, and staggering, now to the right hand, now to the left.) 

Ecclesiastes x. 11. ‘ Surely the serpent will bite without en- 
chantments.” (Surely the serpent will bite unless he be charmed; 
literally, in default Hg incantations : this is in allusion to the prac- 
tice of taming serpents, and rendering them harmless and docile. It 
was certainly mentioned by ancient writers; but modern travellers 
have entered more into the detail of an art, which is now very 
common in the East. The translators seem to have rendered the 
passage almost literally, without understanding it.) 

Isaiah vii. 15. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may 
know to refuse the evil, and choose the good.” (Lowth reads, 
“‘ wHEN he shall know, &c.” and thus explains the verse, « A 
clear and coherent sense is given to the passage, by giving another 
sense to the particle 5, which never occurred to me till I saw it in 
Harmer’s Observations, p. 299, Vol. I. See how coherent the 
words of the prophet run, and with how natural a connexion one 
elause follows another by properly rendering this one particle. 
‘ Behold, this Virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and they shall 
call his name Immanuel; butter and honey shall he eat, when he 
shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. For before 
this child shall know to refuse evil, and to choose good, the land 
shall be desolate, by whose two kings thou art oppressed.’ Thus 
v. 16 subjoins a plain reason why the child should eat butter and 
honey, the food of plentiful times, when he came to a distinguishing 
age, because before that time the country of the two kings, who 
now distressed Judea, should be desolated, and so Judea should 
recover that plenty, which attends peace. Harmer has clearly 
shown that these articles of food are delicacies in the East, and such 
as denote a state of plenty.” 

Isaiah liii. 8. « Who shall declare his generation?” (Lowth 
has it, “ And his manner of life who would declare? Who 
would attest his innocence and character?” This learned ex- 
positor adds: My friend, Dr. Kennicott, has communicated 
to me the following passages from’ the Mishna,' and Gemara' 


‘ Our translators might certainly have had access to the Mishna, and 


Gemara of Babylon ; but they had not the works of such men as Lowth 
and Kennicott to consult, 
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of Babylon, as leading to a satisfactory explanation of this 
difficult passage. It is said in the former, that before any one 
was punished for a capital crime, proclamation was made before 
the prisonér, by the public cryer, in these words, “ Quicunque 
noverit aliquid de ejus innocentia, veniat, et doceat de eo.” 

In selecting these examples of the defectiveness of the common 
version, I have confined myself within a circumscribed space, and 
have studied rather to diminish, than to swell the number of them : 
many more having occurred to me, than those to which I have 
given insertion. I make this remark to anticipate the objections 
of such as may be inclined to say—What, then, are we to revise 
the authorised version, or to reject it, for the few faults which you 
have been able to point out? I am not one of those who take 
pleasure in exposing the ‘ nakedness of the land,” and have there- 
fore proceeded no farther than was necessary. In addition to the 
examples under the last head, passages might have been adduced, 
which, from having occupied the exclusive attention of commen- 
tators, since the translation was completed, are more capable of 
illustration now, than they were two hundred years back ; but they 
would have led me into too long a discussion. 

My concluding argument in favor of a revision shall be borrowed 
from King James’s translators, who, when ye | found themselves 
exposed to obloquy for attempting to mend what had previously 
received the seal of the Church’s authority and approbation, thus 
defended themselves. 

* Many men’s mouths have been open a good while, (and yet 
are not stopped) with speeches about the translation so long in 
hand, or rather perusals of translations made before, and ask, what 
may be the reason, what the necessity of the employment ? Hath 
the Church been deceived, say they, all this while? hath her 
sweet bread been mingled with leaven, her silver with dross, her 
wine with water, her milk with lime ? We hoped that we had been 
in the right way, that we had had the oracles of God delivered unto 
us, and that though all the world had cause to be offended, and to 
complain, yet we had none! We will answer them briefly, with St. 
Hierome: «* Damnamus Veteres ? ‘Minime, sed post priorum studia 
in domo Domini, quod possumus, laboramus.” That is, Do we con- 
demn the ancient? Inno case; but after the endeavours of them that 
were before us, we too take the best pains we canin the house of 
God. —How many books of profane learning have been gone 
over and over again by the same translators, and by others ? Now 
_ if this cost be bestowed upon the gourd, which affordeth us a 
little shade, and which to-day florisheth, but to-morrow is cut 
down ; what may we bestow, nay, what ought we not to bestow on 
the vine, the fruit whereof maketh glad the conscience of men, and 
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the stem whereof abideth for ever ? And this is the word of God 
which we translate. What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the 
Lord; therefore let no man’s eye be evil, because his Majesty's is 
good ; neither Jet any be grieved that we havea Prince that seeketh 
the spiritual wealth of Israel ; but let us rather bless God from the 
ground of our heart, for working this religious care in him, to have 
the translation of the Bible maturely considered and examined. 
For by this means it cometh to pass, that whatsoever is sound 
already, the same will shine as gold more brightly, being rubbed 
and polished : also, if any thing be halting or superfluous, or not 
agreeable to the original, the same may be corrected, and the truth 
set in its place.” See Translators’ General Preface. 

My Lord, I think it will be needless to add more, or to recapi- 
tulate. The sentiments which are expressed in this letter, are not 
my own only, but those of many learned and well-meaning divines 
of the established Church, whose opinions I consulted before I 
ventured thus to address your Grace, and who are most anxious to 
see your primacy farther distinguished by an undertaking, « the 
expediency of which,” to use the words of bishop Lowth, “ grows 
every oa more and more evident.” A great and enlightened prede- 
cessor of your Grace, archbishop Secker, was most desirous of ac~ 
complishing that, which, I trust, will now devolve on you ;—and his 
corrections of the English translation, and critical remarks on the 
liebrew text, not only constitute one of the most valuable manu- 
scripts in the library of Lambeth Palace, but leave on record an 
irrefragable testimony of the zeal with which he would have pro- 
moted a revision, had he not been unexpectedly thwarted. It is 
believed, my Lord, that the illustrious personage who now holds the 
reins of government, predisposed in favor of the measure, would 
readily sanction it, if your Grace would signify your opinion of 
its expediency. Be yours then the honor of a work, which 
assuredly will not be left undone many years longer. The reputa- 
tion which Dr. Reynolds obtained in 1607, by persuading King 
James to authorise a revision of the common translation, might 
now be transferred to you; and jealous, my Lord, would every 
good Churchman be, should any other person enjoy it, but the 
head of the Church. 


I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, with great respect, 
Your Grace’s most obedient 
and dutiful Servant, 
An Essex REcTor. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tae writer of. these Observations was -entirely ignorant, when 
they were sent to the press, that the subject had been undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr. Cuarxe, a Fellow of Winchester, whose exa- 
mination by Mr. Broucuam is before the public. 

Had this circumstance been known previously to the sheets being 
printed, the vindication would have been left to one, who, having 
access to the Statutes of the College, was more capable of doing 
it justice. To him I must leave those points which his knowledge 
of the Statutes can best explain : but 1 hope what is here offered 
will dispose the public mind to a dispassionate view of the subject. 

To prevent the possibility of misconception, and misunderstanding 
the object I had in view in detailing an account of the exact receipts 
and expenditure of a Fellowship of Winchester in the year 1736, 
and also in introducing am anecdote apparently trifling ; 1 beg it may 
be kept in mind, that Mr. Brougham had excited an impression in 
the public, that the income of the Fellows was superabundant, and 
the expenditure such as ought to be curtailed, and that the boys’ 
were subjected. to unnecessary privations, to increase the funds of 
a few Fellows, who were. not better:than robbers: of the poor. 

- This was the impression made, or attempted to’ be made, on’ the 
public, by imsinuations as false as they were cruel. 

The shortest and plainest way of showimg the utter falsehood of 
these charges, was to avail myself ofa document im my possession, 
and to show, by a fact, what the income of a Fellow was in 1736, 
what were the exact items of expenditure, and what was the heart 
and disposition towards the boys, of that character who possessed 
these funds. 

The anecdote is introduced to show how remote from every 
feeling ‘‘ or thought of robbery” that heart must be, (and the appli- 
tion is obvious) which to the last felt the greatest anxiety for the 
happiness and welfare of the “ threescore and ten.”—A very futile 
piece of criticism has made it necessary for me to premise these 
things. 

With respect to the introduction of some illustrious living cha- 
racters, the fault must not be laid on me, (if a fault it be) but on 
Mr. Brougham, who made the meution of those names almost 
necessary ; and so mentioning them, [ should have thought myself 
deficient in feelings of respect and gratitude, if 1 had not spoken 
of them as I have done. 


“ Hoc tribuisse Parim, noitribuisse scelus !” 
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With the deepest sense of gratitude [ received the following 
testimony :— 

Winchester College, Dec. 3d, 1818. 

“ At a meeting of the Warden, Fellows, Masters, and Sub- 


preceptors, of Winchester College and School, it was unanimously 
resolved, that the thanks of this Society be given to the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke and the Rev. Mr. Bowles, for the zeal and ability with 
which they have vindicated the College of Winchester.” 


ANSWER. 
Bremhill, Dec. 12, 1818. 
To the Warden, Fellows, Masters, and Sub-preceptors of 
Winchester College and School. 
My Lord and Gentlemen, 


The public testimony which [ have received of your appro- 
bation will be a source of pride and satisfaction to me as long as 
{ live. 


I trust, whenever those honored walls, ia which so many good 
and great men have received their education, are attacked, they will, 
never want defenders from among the grateful sons of the F ounder 
Wyckham.—An arm more effective in their defence may be 
raised, as in the case of the consummate V indication by Mr. Clarke, 
but they cannot have a heart warmer in anxiety to repel uniust and 
liberal aggression, than my own. 


I am, my Lord and Gentlemen, 
With great Esteem, 
Your obliged Servant, 
W. L. BOWLES. 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXVI. 





A LETTER, &e. 


Sir, 


Ir I presume most respectfully to recal your attention to some 
points, connected with the inquiry into the Abuses of Public 
Charities, which, to judge from your letter to 5ir Samuel Romilly, 
I think you have neither seen yourself, nor placed before the pub- 
lic in a just light : I hope you will not consider my addressing you 
on the subject, as arising either from want of proper deference to 
yourself, or a disposition im the,remotest degree adverse to the 
great and benevolent undertaking in which you are engaged. 

The prominent and active part you have taken, in dragging into 
light concealed frauds, and in pursuing, both with zeal and firm- 
ness, the great object of inquiring into the abuses of Public Cha- 
rities, does you honor as a.man, a legislator, and A CHRISTIAN ; 
and I believe there.are few, (except such as may be implicated,) 
who are not interested in the cause, if more silently, yet not less 
ardently or anxiously, than yourself, 

You have acknowledged the promptitude and alacrity with which 
the ParocutaL CLERGY, as a body, have answered all inquiries 
transmitted to them, respecting the existence and administration of 
Charities, in the places where they reside. But in your examination 
of some gentlemen of this valuable class in society, connected with 
the large establishments of public education, may I be permitted to 
ask, whether you have shown as far as these schools are concerned, a 
fair, dispassionate view of the subject, without predetermined 
opinions or partial bias ? 
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Your letter to Sir Samuel Romilly is before the public ; and al- 
though [ would not detract from the candor which distinguishes 
those parts in which you speak of men of different political views 
from your own; I am almost tempted to believe, that when our 
great national institutions of public education are the subject, that 
spirit of impartiality and candor forsakes you. 

As some misunderstanding seems to have gained ground, and 
as a very great share of odium, on account of the language you 
have held, is likely to fall with full weight on those establishments, 
which I verily believe least deserve the imputation ; may | venture 
to solicit your pardon, whilst I call your attention to some circum- 
stances, from which it appears to me you have misunderstood the 
nature, intention, and character of those munificent national foun- 
dations. 

In the first place, when there were many instances of most fla- 
grant and gross delinquency in the abuse of public trusts, it seems 
extraordinary, that those venerable institutions on which no parti- 
cular obloquy had hitherto been cast, (however they may have been 
assailed, as they always will be, in an age tending to fanatic feel- 
ings,) should be brought into the very vAN, if I may say so, of in- 
quisitorial scrutiny ; as if the front of their offending had been the 
most conspicuous, and their abuses most flagrant. 

Why was this? Could it be intended, when the public mind was 
excited to a state of irritation, and when an idea had gone forth of 
the poor being robbed, that they should be led to believe that even 
the places destined by ancient piety and charity for their especial 
advantage had been unjustly wrested from them ; and that thas a 
vague feeling of some monstrous misapplication and fraud should 
be studiously kept alive against these establishments m particular ? 

When the enquiry was first begun, every honest and independent 
heart was with you: “ ‘They wished you good luck im the name of 
the Lord ;” and the whole nation hailed you, not as the orator of a 
political party, but as the great and noble defender of the cause of 
humanity, in which all minor feelings were merged and lost. 

But when ingenuous minds observed how eagerly you seemed 
to fix your first stern look on those institutions, which they had 
regarded with well-founded, or, if you please, “romantic,” attach- 
ment ;—when they remarked gentlemen and scholars, as well edu- 
cated as yourself, subjected to a mode of sarcastic scrutiny, as if 
they stood before the Attorney-General Noy, in the Star-Chamber 
of Charles the First; or rather like the students of Oxford, at the 
inquisitorial visitation of the Earl of Pembroke, under Cromwell ; 
—when eagerly pouncing (as it were) on these great objects, you 
almost seemed to verify the proverb,’ if not that part of it, dut ve- 


* «“ Dat veniam coavis, vexat censura cOLUMBAS. 
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niam corvis, at least that in which it is said, “ verat censura “ co- 
bUMBAS ;” (for in comparison with some of the grosser abuses of 
charity, the public schools may be considered as “ doves” compared 
with “ vultures ;”) then it was the dispassionate and well-informed 
less, readily went with you, Nay worse ; for, if it was then, and not 
till then, that the government turned round, and, as you complain, 
not only jn part defeated your plans, but, passing by such a character 
as the.Marquis of Lansdowne, “ absolutely substituted some who 
were esteemed unfriendly to the cause in general ; if they dared to 
addone more abuse to those already existing, by giving large sala- 
ries to their friends, to undertake what they had no wish should 
be undertaken ; if they had thus sought to turn into the greatest 
ABUSE. the very investigation of ABUSES; if it were in conse- 
quence ordered, that “ none shall be asked QuEsTIONS without 
THEIR, OWN CONSENT ;” and the measure, according to your 
Opinion, iv great degree thus rendered ineffectual ; may it not be 
said that the blame lies oN THE CONDUCT OF ITs AUTHOR! 

Before I speak more particularly of the points relating to our 
great establishments of education, on account of which I have taken 
the liberty of publicly addressing you, allow me to say, that those 
who have received an education at either of our universities, and who 
perhaps have been sent there from some of our great public schools, 
cannot forget, that these illustrious seats of learning, for many 
years, had been objects of imvidious but impotent attack in a 
literary journal, with which, it is generally understood, you were 
connected. 

Those attacks, particularly on the university of Oxford, were re- 
pelled by a scholar and a gentleman, now one of the greatest orna- 
ments of that university, in an answer equally convincing and dig- 
nified, worthy the cause and the place. 

All the world had admired the caustic satire and sonorous de- 
clamation of the Edinburgh Review. Few considered how many 
positions, with a parade of literary dictatorship, were confidently 
advanced, which could not bear the discussion of a man of sound 
judgment, or correct intelligence: | Nevertheless, all tongues re- 
peateds*‘ How clever!” and all eyes ‘were turned to admire the 
dazzling brilliancy of sarcasm, to which an obnoxious and shrivk- 
ing author was exposed. 

But,-alas, ‘all these things availed nothing,” while the illustrious 
seats of learning: ctowered pre-eminent in a hbouring country. 

"Sister Peg,” with ‘all fier real talents, (and should envy, 


“ Seek from pase the, wreath to tear, 
* England would t to replace it there,”) 


* Scotland. 
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ceased not to make a kind of angry comparison; and’ was continu- 
ally casting a splenetic look, not without some’ anile” scolding’ on 
her brother John Bull’s blue schools.’ 

Not only the uniyersities were the theme of repeated calumnies, 
but the most distinguished public schools were arraigned with a 
particular obloquy, as if scarce any eminently wise and good of their 
generation were indebted to these seats of education for their wisdom 
or virtue, A writer of an article against them, in this Journal; ‘not 
shrouding his arguments in specious generalities, had the hardi- 
hood, with some insidiousness, to appeal to untoward facts. ‘The 
system of education, to which England had justly been partial, was 
condemned by negative inference, as having reared scarce any of 
the most eminent poets, divines, or statesmen, whose names’ crowd 
the pages of her history. ‘The writer's challenge was aceepted, 
and answered by an appeal to that very test which had been ‘pro- 
posed, 

Will not the reader smile, when, among the great names addaced 
to prove the superiority of private education, he finds the name of 
Beu Johnson, as a poet, and Sherlock, as a divine’; one of whom 
almost every boy knows, was educated at Westminster, and the 
other at Eton? Ex pede Herculem. 1 shall add one imen 
from an essay, Which was first published in the quarterly Classical 
Jourgal, in which a complete answer is given to this solemn enu- 
meration of poets, warriors, divines, statesmen, actors, pamters, and 
philosophers, who attained their eminence without being indebted 
to public schools.* When these things are put together, it may 
appear somewhat less extraordinary that an Enquiry concerning 
the Abuses of Charity should be almost commenced, by the public 


* See History of John Bull. 

2 “The case is directly the reverse with another most eminent character, 
placed against Public Schools.—Ben Johnson. In opposition to Shakspeare, he 
stands, I confess, the most consummate proof of the force of education. In na- 
tive gifts he was, no doubt, far below Shakspeare;’ but education and learn- 
ing seem in him to run the race with genius, and unite to exhibit to after‘ages 
one of the most striking instance of their effects. In point of poetical imagery 
and wildness of fancy, let the reader compare, with this view, the songs of 
the witches in Johnson’s Mask, and then in Shakspeare’s Macbeth. “Ben 
Johnson, therefore, but not Shakspeare, would appedr to ‘be a splendid ex- 
ample as far as poetry is cuncerned, against Public Séhools. ‘I am Welined, 
however, to suspect that the reviewer is not very intimately acquainted with 


the werks of this distinguished writer: I will therefure call his atlentien to 
the following “ Epigram,” as it is called. , 


“TO WILLIAM CAMDEN. 
“ Camden, most reverend head, to Whom I owe 
« All that I am in arts, all that I know, 
“(How nothing's that!) to whom my country owes 
“The great renown and name wherewith she goes: 
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atterition being celled to these institutions, on which the least sus- 
pition hitherto had rested of any remarkable abuse ; and that this 
enquiry should be conducted in no very courtly manner, by a writer 
in that very Review, the attacks of which had been so constantly, 
but impotently, directed against them. 

Be this as it may, when it was expected that those abuses of 
Charity Schools would be first pointed out to the indignation of 
the public, where a less number than that which the founders 
had appointed, was educated ; or where the funds set apart for 
this end were notoriously absorbed, or grasped by the hand of some 
unfeeling monopolist’; when it was expected that the merited odium 
would justly be cast on such gross and glaring perversions ; suddenly 
we find those institutions the objects of attack, which stood vene- 
rable from time, and illustrious m the eye of day, where no parti- 
cular abuses were alleged; and which were still, year by year, 
pouring into the cultivated community their liberal, learned, and 

i sons, velut ex equo Trojano meros principes ! * 

If this was 2 kind of corroboration of the suspicion, with which 

some regarded the views of the man most active in the committee of 


“Than Thee the age sees not that thing more grave, 
“* More high, more holy, that she more would crave. 


“ What name, what skill, what faith, hast thou in things, 
“ What sight in searching the most antique springs! 


“What weight, and what authority in speech 

® More scarce can make that doubt, but thou canst teach. 
“ Pardon free truth, and let thy modesty, 

“ Which conquers all, be once o’ercome by Thee, 

Many of thine this better could than I: 

“ But lor their powers accept my piety ! 


“ Now as the critic may know as little of this William Camden, as he 
seems to do of Ben Johnson; it may be proper to acquaint him, that this 
Writiam Campry was the author of a book called “ Britannia,” of “ Re- 
mains concerning Britain,” and of “ Annals of Queen Elizabeth ;” and that 
moreover, BE WAS HEAD MastER Of WustusnsTER ScnooL: underwhom, at 
that sameschool, was educated tuis 1pentIcat Ben Jounson. It is probable 
that the critic may not haye read so much of Ben Johnson as to have seen 
this “ Ep m;” yet had he but opened the first page, the following remark- 
able decisive words would have stared him in the face, in the dedication 
to Camden :‘I am none of these, who can suffer the benetits conferred upon 
my. youth te perish with my age—I pray you to accept this, such, wherein 

ither the confession of my, manners shall make you blush, nor of my stu- 
dies repent you to a been the instructor /2£ | 

“ When the reader recollects this, will he not be astonished at the rononancr, 
the mpupent 1cworance, of sucha PRoreUND cTI11¢?—The writer has com- 
mitted himself in this instance, as in others, by an inaccuracy the more un- 
pardonable, since Ben Johnson is huneet precieely such a character, as in 
estimating the comparative merits of schools, so far as his own art and learn- 
ing are concernéd, would ‘tir thé scale.”— Answer to an Attack of Publie 
Sckorls, in the Edinbiit eh Review. nw F 

* Applied to Winchester College, by the Monthly Review, in 1786, I be- 
lieve. 
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education, certainly the very mode in which the examination was 
proceeded in, tended to keep alive this suspicion. Begging the 
reader not to forget these circumstances, | shall now turn to your 
letter; and, in answer to some objections, I shall speak of one of 
those seats of education, to which [| am indebted for most. of that 
knowledge (as little as it may be) which I possess. I allude to Win- 
cuEesteR Corrtece. If I shall be able to prove, that you have 
mistaken the objects of that illustrious charity ; that you have attri- 
buted abuses which do not exist; have exaggerated some obj 

tions ; and even misunderstood the language of the statutes.to whi 

you appeal ; I trust the meditated hlow which bas been aimed. at all 
similar establishments, may lose somewhat of its direction aud force. 

It seems evident from your letter, that you consider the bounty 
of the manificent Founder of Winchester, as diverted from .its.. 
object, the “ poor and indigent,” and applied to enrich the Wardens 
and Fellows, whom you appear to place in the light of robbers.of 
the poor! You therefore cite the words of. the. statute. ofthe 
Founder, “‘ Pauperes et indigentes scholares ;” literally seeming:to 
consider the word pauperes the same as is used to designate.“ pau- 
pers ” at our Quarter-Sessions. , 

Now, the public may, perhaps, remember a pointed and deci- 
sive observation of your own, by which you confounded the argu- 
ments of some of the ignorant or unprincipled defenders of Univer- 
sal Suffrage, quoting Macna Cuarra (to which they foolishly 
appealed) against themselves. The beginning of that material 
clause in the charter to which you referred, you justly said con- 
tamed THREE Latin words— Nullus—Liber—Home : not, nallus 
Homo, but Nullus Liber Homo. 

The liberi homines were indeed very few, in those blissful times, 
in comparison of the villani, cotelarii, &c. 

Allow me to use the same mode of argument towards yourself, 
The sentence “‘ pauperes et indigentes scholares,” (besides the “ et,” ) 
consists of THREE WORDs~—pauperes—indigentes—scholares— 
not patiperes et indigentes, but pateperes et indigentes SCHOLA- 
RES! You, Sir, leave ont “ scholarés,” and say “ poor and indi- 
gent.” And who were the scuoLtares ? Not the children of the 
lowest orders in the state ; but the children of those men ys 
who were able to give them some previous education. these 
the endowments of Winchester and new College were established. 
The choristers, in that very, reign, were distinguished, as the chil- 
dren of the lowest poor, from these pauperes et indigentes sCHO-. 
LARES. The same difference was constantly mtended to be kept 
up by the appointment of all inferior servants, 

To proceed.: itis required that the scholars at fifteen shall take an 
oath, that they have not, of their own, #ive-marks.to.expend by 
the year, three pounds six shillings. 
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it is plain, these pauperes et indigentes.scholares might have to 
spend in a year of their own SI. 5s." And how much was that? | 
think we may come to the conclusion, that it would keep in those 
days ten cows and fifty sheep !. and. if this be so, or any thing ap- 
proaching to it, then those poor scholars who had Sl. 2s. a-year to 
spend, could not be of the description and class for which you think 
rn gas ar halls and chapels of these establishments were pro- 
v . 

The reason why, 1 think, we may set so high a value on the sum 
specified, may be almost proved from one of the sermons of Old 
Latimer. He says, his father rented land at FIVE POUNDS a year, 
with which he kept twenty cows and one hundred sheep, was ena- 
bled tv portion out his children, to maintain some hospitality, to 
exercise charity, and give a cup to the poor. 

I will allow the money to have been pounds in weight, that is, 
three pounds te one; estimating the value of money in the time of 
Latimer’s father, and. the time when Winchester College was 
founded, I think we may reckon the sym nearly at what it is here 
estimated ; but take only one-half, that a boy at school had as much 
as would rent a farm of ten cows or fifty sheep, or half this, it is 

in that the pious and liberal Founder of the two St. Mary Col- 
eges had not in view those objects.exclusively to which you think 
the words pauperes et indigentes scholares would confine them. 

To show, further, that the expressions “ poor and indigent scho- 
lars” cold not be meant. by the founder to designate mean, desti- 
tute, charity children ; there is absolutely no provision whatever for 
their subsistence for the first two years, after they become fellows 
of New College, unless they are Founder’skin, From whence.are 
they to.get any support for those two years, before they become 
actual fellows /* "On, cap we believe for a moment, that the bene- 
ficent. Founder’s intention was, after furnishing the means of edu- 
cation, with a cruel mockery to say, “ now subsist as you can; you 
must starve, if either yourselves or. friends have any thing.” The 
supposition is utterly impossible ; and therefore they could not 
have been those to whom i you apply the words “ poor and 
needy, in the English popular sense of those words, leaving out 


«Lf.they had been ¥ poor and needy” absolutely, and not compa- 
ratipely,, they could have no means of arriving at the first degree 


she. ¥en is to léave the foundation, if he raced — 
shilling of own! to-expesid; a sum equal, ‘it may be conceiv to a hun- 
dred pounds im these days. bing 

© Uiidoulitedly, from thé ttumdred shillings, or less sum, which they were 
allowed to possess of their own, or from tlieir parents. 
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of education, which designates them as scholares; nor-could, they 

have been. afterwards left at Oxford, uttesly destitute of all.subsis- 

tence, by him who had brought them there, 

To.put this beyond even the possibility, of doubs, 1 will quote a 
particular fact, which cuts both ways, proving, that TWO, PER6ONS 
were admitted to New College, having had the advantages of Wia- 
chester School, who were of a KNiGHT'’s FAMILY, and whe, 
when they came to New College, not being Founder’s kin, had. ;to 
subsist themselves. ‘The words are these ; 

* Est enim certissimum, Joannem Wicamum de Swakeclive (quew constat 
ex antigué slirpe equesiri procreatum fuisse, et Ricardum Wicamum. de 
comitati Hampshire, quos Hurpisfildus in presidiis suis collocat, “ut 
fundatorem ex egregiaé Wicamorum familia ortum’ ¢sse’ venient) ‘non 
jure singulari et privilegio, sed mere UsrTaTO et ORDINARIO,\ BON Stes 
tim ut consanguineos Fundatoris, sed nuvusus .probationis annis jam 
expletis, ut extraneous in numerum sociorum Collegii esse ascriptos.”— 
Louth'’s Life of Wykeham. 

From which. it appears, that the Knightly family of ‘Wytebam 

received the bench of the foundation at Winchester, in’ the very 

age of the founder, or shortly afterwards; and yet, not ‘beng 
founder’s kin, were for two years to find their own’ subsistence; 
and this, before any abuses of time could have crept in. 

And who, in general, are those who now partake of the benefits 
of these institutions? ‘Those, I do not fear to say, for whom they 
were intended. The spirit of the institution is still kept in view: 
and, when we compare money: (a mere sign) with its rea} value in 
corn or cattle, the liberal discretion of those ‘entrusted with the 
management of thése institutions will be justified, who'make the 
en of possessipg £.66 to exclude a boy, instead of one hundred 
shillings. 

The great question is, whether the management of this place’ of 
education is such, all circumstances taken into consideration, as, 
in a fair view of society, it may be supposed THE FOUNDER 
INTENDED, 

They who are educated on the’ foundation of Winctiester, ‘are, 
for the most part, sons of clergymen, many with large ‘families, 
and some without preferment. The fathers tho had been bred ap, 
perhaps, by the same bounty, are anxious to procure for their Chif- 
dren that education which they cannot entirely afford thetirstlves. 
The preamble of the stattites of William of Wykehany, Written’ by 
himself, states that his foundation was intended to- “ télieve” poor 
scholars ia their ‘clerical?’ education.” 

The children of all such as a limited income presses, who 
gladly avait themselves of that relief which the Founder has-held 
out, are admitted, though the majority are sons of clergymen, 

The: reformation brought. many claimants, . of this, peculiar 
description ; and Jet me call your attention to a beautiful pieture 
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by a Poet of the very age when these Colleges were founded : the 
person ef whom Chaucer speaks had ‘ tithes,’ and yet is called, “ the 
Poor Parson of a ‘Town : 

“ There'wasa good man of religion, 

And was a poor parson.of a town ; 

But rich he was in holy things and work ; 

And he was a scholar and a clerk. 

Benign he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversity full patient. 

And such he was proved oft sythes, 

And lothe they_wereto curse him ror u1s tiTHks !” 

Such poor men, designated as poor in the very age that William 
of Woykehain lived, after the reformation, have poor children ! Could 
you deny to such the benefit of instruction, which these institutions 
bestow? Then you would strike at the VERY ROOT OF THE 
CHARITY. For the benefit of those who had some property, who 
were anxious that their children should have these means of educa- 
tion vouchsafed to them, which they could not afford themselves, 
were these asylums of learning, in an ignorant age, established ; and 
that their advantages are confined chiefly to that description of 
people, as far as worldly situation may be estimated, for whom 
they were intended, (not the lowest, certainly, but those in hum- 
bler life, who have small mcomes, and who find the education of 
their children difficult,") I trust I shall still further prove, to the 
conviction of every dispassionate mind. 

Though it is provided, that grammatical learning be taught, yet 
the general designation, from the statutes, is, that the boys may be 
admitted, by your own account, at the ages between eleven and 
twelve—not exceeding twelve. 

In a work of high credit it is said, the statutable is from 
eight to seventeen, [Carlisle Endowed Schools ;] but allowing you 
may be more accurate, if the boys are admitted under twelve, and 
more than eleven, some previous education must be necessary ; and 
this could not be given, if the boys were of the class to which you 
think the bounty of the Founder should be confined. 

Even taking your words, without the addition of “ scholars,” I 
think they would prove this point against you. 

The word poor,” im its primary sense, signifies those who ate not 
rick ; and upon the ‘most severe examination, I think you would 
find very few, if any, (notwithstanding you say, indefinitely,’ they 
are * ALL IN EASY CIRCUMSTANCES,)” very few, if any, of the 
parents who could fairly be estimated, as being ever in those easy 
circumstances which (without consideration, 1 hope) you attribute 


* Aman of'latge hereditary fortune, may have a large family, and thé 
younger sons have little provision.—In snch case the bounty of William of 
Wykeham is not misapplied, if the younger are admitted on the foundation. 

2 Johnson's English Dictionary. 
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to all! It would be impertinent:to seud a senatorto a dictionary ; 
but, permit me, Sir, to think, that those who have had the benetits 
of this public education, to which you seem at all events anfriendly, 
would better have understood the meaning of the words “ pauperes 
et indigentes,” grammatically considered, and without the adjunct 
“ scholares.” 
Let us then for a moment turn toa dictionary : 
“¢ Egens est cui necessaria desunt ! 
auper est qui param habet,” &c." 

“ Nempe quod alter egens, altera paur eR erat.” ——Ovip, 

Non video quid sit paupertas, nisi PARVI POSSESSIO!— 
Seneca. 

And what is strictly the meaning of indigens? be who wants 
aid ; indigens mei—iv want of my help: the very words of the 
statutes—to relieve poor scholars, in their clerical education, 

You say, sweepingly, that the parents of children of Winchester 
College are “ALL IN EASY circumstances !” 

Can any man think, a person, hazarding so unfounded an asser- 
tion, to be anprejudiced? All in easy circumstances! “ Didst 
thou say ALL? Many and many, thus indefipitely, and without 
exception, pronounced “to be in easy circumstances,” without 
beng weighed down, perhaps, by 

“ Such expense as pinches parents blue, 

And mortifies the liberal hand of love,” 
would be most thankful to you, if you could prove the assertion to 
be true. Some of them | know. 

But what are we to understand by “easy circumstances?” A 
logician ought to be more accurate upon a point so mmportant, from 
which to establish his deductions. 

The member for Winchelsea may talk, with great complacency, 
of “ easy circumstances ;” but has he visited the firesides of a thou- 
sand. humbler gentlemen, humbler in their lot of life, but as adorned 
in every thing that might distinguish the scholar and gentleman, as 
himself? Has he witnessed the anxieties of maby a parent, so situs 
ated, in the decent, but humbler. walks,of life, educated as.a,.gen- 
tleman, whilst the. small stock, he had.Jaid by for the comfort, of 
his declining days, has been little by little reduced, .m consequence 
of bis care for the education of a beloved son? _ Has the member 
for Winchelsea ever witnessed the pride such a parent has displayed, 
forgetting all the circumstances of a small, fortane,, witha lange 
family, that preyed, upon an ingenuous mind, when, perhaps, that 
son has gained some distinction at school ? 

Ase the children of such parents improper objects of.the munif- 
cence and charity of William of Wykeham ? 


} Latin Dictionary. 
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I might exemplify this, without any undue remarks on others, by 
speaking of myself, the eldest son of seven children. Nor can { 
ever forget these. sacrifices which a father and mother made, to 
give that education which their son could have received . nowhere 
else, without an, effort beyond their income. How often have | 
witnessed the first “‘ stealing line” of sorrow on the mild features of 
a mother now in the dust! The son of a father with a small. here- 
ditary property, and a small living, was to all intents and purposes 
“Ca poor and indigent scholar’. and such are hundreds who have 
received at Winchester the cheapest and best education in the 
country. 

But, you will say, why are these observations addressed to me? 
Have I not expressly said, the object of the enquiry is to ascertain 
facts, not to decide what.is to be done? 

Alas! can any one doubt, though these foundations, to all intents 

and purposes, have answered the great ends for which they were 
designed; yet that, im an nritated state of the public mind, much 
will be inferred that can never be proved, and which, after all, may 
be only found to exist in the prejudiced minds of. adversaries. 
Have the funds of the establishment been alienated ? Has at ceased 
to perform its duties to society ? Are the sons of the rich preferred, 
—are such even admitied? Except, in the ease which has. been 
mentioned of a man of hereditary property, (which goes -to the 
eldest son,) having many others to educate. Are the numbers 
lessened, or the comforts of the boys, in any essential points, neg- 
lected ? Go down to Winchester; look at their animated eyes, and 
glowing countenances. Think of that description of deserving 
people, from whence so many are taken. ‘Think of a curate, libe- 
rally bred up, but with five or six children to educate; a widow, 
who, without these aids, must be content to see her sons, the sons 
of a scholar and a gentleman, grow up as rustics. 
-» Let no gross delinquency, im the name of charity and of Gop, 
be screened! But can we shut our eyes to the malignant feelings 
inevitably awakened, which will impute the most unprincipled and 
edious robbery, when you fix the attention on the paltry cireum- 
stances of spoons, trenchers, and forks ? 

If the general. system: pursued creates, not only for the church, 
‘but for all services political and moral, a class of learned and Jibe- 
ral. meny PECULIAR ‘TO.OUR OWN COUNTRY, and which is onc 
of the moral causes of its: pre-eminence as a nation; a wise legisla- 
tor would be most:anxious to preserve, not only inviolate, but -unin- 
jured in-the high public estimation, these establishments. 

But I come toa more:serious charge.| ‘The masters and fellows 
have taken an oath, which they could reconcile To THEIR CONSCI- 
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ENCES; and you speak with the tone of irony, because they will 
not take an oath AGAINST THEIR CONSCIENCES. Your inference, 
if I do not misunderstand you is this : 

“‘ When they are sworn to execute the statutes according to 
their /éteral acceptation, and notwithstanding alter the hundred shil- 
lings, according to the ad valorem of the times, by making it sixty- 
six pounds: why not violate their oaths, which they have taken not 
to reveal their statutes?” 

I, for one, could do the first; and think I discharged my duty, 
literally performing the 1nT&NT of the Founder; judging the value 
of the Eves shillings by the produce, and estimating it according 
to how many sheep or oxen the sign of so much money would 
purchase in the market in the time of Richard the Second. 

This oath, to fulfil the plain intention of the Founder, may and 
must be taken according to the real value of what is implied by the 
sign, not the nominal. 

But, if I can take this oath, most conscientiously, can I take 
another, the meaning of which is peremptory and decisive? 

Though I have said thus much, [ trust it will not be necessary 
for me to add, that my anxiety that this momentous enquiry may 
go on without let or impediment, is as ardent as your own.’ But 
hasty and prejudiced views are the only circumstances which cau 
defeat the object of enquiry. 

There are four essential qualities, without which no one could 
be a proper person to superintend these enquiries,—a great under- 
standing, inflexible iutegnty, a dispassionate temper, and, where 
public schools are concerned, practical and experimental knowledge 
of the subject. 

There are tevo-descriptions of persons equally improper. for the 
deliberate investigation of this delicate subject: “ persons who wall 
enter upon their ‘inquisitorial functions with a disposition to find 
ground of justification, rather than of charge; who will reluctantly 
open their eyes to truths, which thwart thei favorite. prejudices ; 
and feel desirous that their inquiries should convict of exaggerations 
the statements now before the public.” 

Yes, Sir, such’ men are improper; aud, let me add, ‘those «men 
are equally improper, who, where no prommeut abuses are found, 
are yet eager to. cast.an imputation, and to excite an hostile inipres- 
sion in the public, exaggerating miner circumstances, with the view 
of depreciating those institutions again, which they have: intitled 
amg or at all events, which they; view in-a-false ight. » 

f but the Jeast dust, or none at, all, be: found on the gapments 
of these establishments which Baglishmen yet. prize, such men 
would seem resolved, with different feelings from the Jovet in Ovid, 
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to brush off their dust ;. and we might apply the classical line, in 
another sense than intended by its author; 


“ Si nullum est,—tamen, excute,—nuLium !” 


Among these abuses, what is especially pointed out? That the 
boys eat off clean trenchers, which they cannot break, instead of 
plates, which they can; and that they have not forks and spoons, 
as the fellows have. 

Aye, there is the rub! You seem anxious to dispossess the fel- 
lows of that independent provision, which im advancing life they 
possess; and by a work of supererogation, constitute yourself a 
better judge than the founder of his own intention. 

Why not take away the spoons and silver forks of these supine 
fellows, and admit more “ indigent and poor children,” though the 
founder limited the number to seventy? Why not reduce the fellow- 
ships of Winchester to be on a level with those of Oxford, &c.? 
What buisness have the fellows of Winchester, though it was the 
intention of the founder that a fellowship should be held out as a 
reward of greater preferment than New College, to receive more 
than they received at Oxford? Let them all be put, long 6r short, 
in the new BED oF Procrustes! Nay, have they not, some of 
them, horresco referens, even wives and children! What need of 
these, when the fellows of New College" have not the same indul- 
gence? What need of their many domestic accomodations ? 

“ What needs five and twenty? ten, or five? 


What needs one? 
Oh! reason not the deed—our basest beggars 


Are, in the poorest things, superfluous !”—King Lear. 
Why not bring in a bill to prevent from marrying those who have 
retired from Oxford on this more lucrative, but far from splendid, 
preferment ? ; 

What is the impression excited by all this ? That the fellows of 
Winchester regard only themselves ; that they have such incomes as 
should be pared down; that they ought not, | suppose, to have a 
footman in livery, but should be contented, if they had only,as in 
a highland manse, a bare-footed maid! 

You, Sir, have seen the statutes, which I have not; but I have 
an opportunity of setting before you an exact account of the great 
and splendid emoluments which these envied fellows possess. My 
father’s uncle was fellow from the year 1725 to 1781, and from 
his great age was familiarly called by the boys “ William of Wyke- 
ham.” T was then at school; and since his death have become 
possessed of all Ais accounts, a most accurate balance of all he re- 
ceived and expended, to the smallest items. 


* Marriage is forbidden by the statutes of New College: in the qualifica- 
tion for a Fellow of Winchester, it is only said he shall be a pricst. 
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I will take the first year that oceurs, 1736. The reader of course 
will make his own estimate of the increased value at this day. 


The receipts from the College are thus entered, “‘ Computus.” 
a. D. 1736. £. 
Of the College for commons 2 
\"ine and increment - (a) 
Sealing - . 0 


Annual receipt from Winchester College - 140 5 2 


Now let us see the splendid use made of this income. 

There is, 

Solutio servorum—Emptio vestimentorum— Emptio librorum— 
hospitium—et Eleemosyne. 

Servants, clothes, books, housekeeping, and charity. 

With the comforts, far from splendid, in no item, for so many 
years, is charity omitted. 1 shall take the account for this one 
year; hoping you will not think the buying books, foran old 
retired scholar, too great a luxury. The expense for clothes is 
191. 4s, 3d.; books, 191. 18s.4d.; housékeeping a whole year, inclad- 
ing even 16/, for one hogshead of Port wine, (which some will 
think, perhaps unpardonable,) 41/.; eleemosyne, 16/. 13s. 7d. 

Lest these items should appear too expensive, I will put down 
one whole article, verbatim, relating to the expenses at Winchester. 


d. 


an 
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For a pair of snuffers * 
For candles - - 
For coals, 52 bushels 
Mr. Garret, for prayers 
For sweeping a chimney 
Mending a tea-kettle 
For three hampers —- 
For corks - - 
Foramop - - 
For a pair of pinchers 
For three hampers - 
Small things - 


— 


COSocoofoOCOoOSCHBH Om 
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In all f.5 2 


With such minute attention to every thing received and expended, 
with a heart, notwithstanding, “ open as day to liberal charity,” this 


* Quere, whether the boys are allowed snuffers? Tf not, what a subject — 
for supersensitive compassion, as well'as want of spoons, e.! 
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man having no family, during a long life, saved a considerable suin 


of money. 
Tt was all left to public charities, and particularly charity- 
schools. 
His charities, from youth till he died, were of this description. 
I will take an extract from the book before me, for one year, 
£. s. d, 
Charity-school at Winton 
Boys at Shrovetide - 
Wool distributed - 
Bartlet - - 
Widow Bridge 
Society for Gospel 
Fire at Moreton 
Mrs. Franston 
J. Beer ~ 
County hospital 
Superannuate scholars 
Divers more persons - 


- 
. 
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This worthy old man, when I was at school, regularly asked me 


to dinner on Sunday;- and, after dinner, } had one glass of wine, 
from a bottle, out of which, at 84 years of age, he indulged himself 
with THREE! One glass of wine allotted to me, anda shilling with 
it, were always accompanied with a health, which he never omitted ; 
and, at the age I have mentioned, 1 have seen him repeat it with 
tears in hig eyes; it was the following: 


“ To the THREE SCORE AND TEN '— 
“ May God make tbem sapry men!” 


Why do I bring these things before the public? To shew, by 
unanswerable documents, the emoluments of the preferment, at the 
time; and moreover to prove, that before such a man, in such a 
situation of life, could have thought that he had been robbing the 
poor, of one Sarthings he would rather have suffered the ‘ flesh-fly 
to blow his mouth!”. And such are most of those in disposition, habit, 
and beart, who partake of William of Wykeham’s bounty ! 

I leave these facts to speak for themiselves, which | think they 
will do, as well as your inferences. 

Your next charge is, also, a most serious one. 

You assert, that the Boys, when they attain the age of fifteen, 


* The number of boys. 
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SOLEMNLY SWEAR that they have fot 3/. 6s. a year; aud, as ya 
PRACTICAL Commentary ON THI$ OATH, THEY, BAX ten spigpas 
a year to the master! 

“The Boys, then, at fifteen years of age, according to your asser- 
tions, fake a FALsE OATH !! When you penned. this, did it meyer 
occur to you, that the boy might not have, and doubtless had not, 
one pemny he could call his own? Did the boy pay the ten gui- 
neas, ‘or his parents ? 

Lest it'might be thought that I have been personally interested 
in repelling these charges, let me add, that since leaving the place 
where I received the benefit of an education, which. I could not 
have had, without the munificence of such a founder, T have never 
recéived the value of one sixpence from the establishment: But I 
shall ever feel—not a rash, or even, I hope, “ romantic,” but—a 
well-grounded attachment to an institution so distinguished ; an 
ardent anxiety to repel unmerited reflections; and a gratitude 
which will never leave my heart, 


Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos reget artus. 


Though I have ventured thus to appear before the public in de- 
fence of one publie institution, | cannot conclude without expressing 
again the most anxious solicitude for the general objects of your pur- 
suit ; and begging pardon, if | have hastily used any language which 
a seholar and getitleman ought not to have used towards a gentle- 
man and scholar; and with sincere respect for your great abilities, 
and benevolent motives, but lamenting palpable prejudices, 


Iam, Sr, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


W. L. BOWLES. 
Bremhill, Oct. 20, 1818. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I have hitherto confined myself to your letter to Sir Samuel 
Romilly. I shall now beg to make a few observations on What 
appears:to me a false construction and false view ‘of the intent of 
the founder, from the Rerorr of your examination. 

The great point to ascertain is andoubtedly this + Whether’ the 
establishment, fotmded by William ‘of Wykeliam, bas been divétted 
from those objects for which he intended it, and given to others, 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXVI. Y 
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whom he had not in his contemplation. ‘The observations [ have 
made will assist the reader in determining this question. I hope 1 
have proved, that, generally speaking, those who now receive the 
advantage of this institution, are those for whom it was intended ; 
but, in confirmation of this, I shall take the liberty of making some 
observations on the extracts now published from the statutes.— 
At Eton, it appears, that if any preference be given to a seholar, 
it is expressly stated, the preference shall be given to the poorest ; 
and yet, remark, the children of Villani, the lowest orders, are 
.EXPRESSLY EXCLUDED by the words of the Founder ! 

Nothing is said, in the statutes of Winchester, about any prefer- 
ence given to the poorest : and, if the children of the lowest orders 
were excluded, even when this condition was annexed, it is plain 
that an order above those must be originally intended. 

Besides, in the times of Richard the Second, the feelings of hos- 
tility against “‘ scholares,” of any description, were too general, in 
the mind of the lower orders, to incline them to have a wish of 
belonging to that tespued class; nor can we otherwise account for 
the instantaneous feelings of indignation, so widely excited, and so 
exclusively diverted to particular objects, in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler. Stowe says, “ they beheaded all men of law, as well pren- 
tices, and either barristers, and justices, as jewrers. They spared 
none, whom they thought to be LEARNED, were it never so 
LITTLE, especially if they found any to bave pen and ink.” 

Jf learning was not offered to the children of the Villani, or Cote- 
larii, nor would have been accepted, probably, when Wykeham 
wrote his statutes, if it had been ; for whom was it intended, but 
for those in the middle classes of life, who wanted assistance in 
breeding their children “ scholars?” For such, [ trust, I have 
shewn the charity of the founder was intended; and to such is it now 
applied. ‘The boys neither being lessened in number, and as well 
fed, as they are (1 believe the nation will grant) well-taught! If 
the words pauperes and indigentes, generally speaking, can be 
understood only as comparative terms ; in the time of Richard the 
Second, when there were scarcely any divisions and subdivisions of 
property, they must have been peculiarly so understood. Perhaps 
a, better illustration of the relative signification of “ pauper’’ cannot 
be found than in an Ode of Horace,’ to which | would refer you 
as a more elegant classical authority, than the plain literal words 
of a dictionary. 


? A more unans werable exemplificajion will be found in the latter part 
of the ninth satire of Juvenal, and in Tibullus, in the Elegy beginning with 
the line 

Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro. 


But this is well known to every common scholar. 
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Non ebur, neque aureum 

Me& renidet in domo lacunar + 
Non trabes Hymettie 

Premunt columnas ultima recisas 
Africa. Neque Attali 

Ignotus heres regiam occupavi : 
Nee Laconica mihi 

Trahunt honeste purpuras cliente, 
At fides et ingeni 

Benigna vena est: PAUPEREMQUE DIVES 
Me petit. Nihil supra 

Deos lacesso, nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 

Satis Bearus unicrs Sapinis. 


Horace had, at that time, his Sabine Farm. He speaks 
also of 


Hoc erat in votis, -.-++---+-+- 
Auvctivs atque 
Dii mevivus fecére. 

If it be said that, as he applies to himself the word, it must not 
be literally understood as implying he really meant to call himself 
“ pauper ;” I will say, I do not think there is a passage in bis writ- 
ings, except where it is used in its relative sense. 

The surest knowledge we could derive of its signification in 
William of Wykeham’s time, would be from the writers of the 
middle ages ; but, | think, sufficient appears to convince yourself, 
that it cannot mean, as you seem to imply, absolutely poor. 

If you have taken this word, and also indigens, in a wrong 
sense ; let me now intreat your attention to some observations oa 
the false interpretation you have given the words in the statutes. 


May we be permitted to doubt, whether the acquirement of the - 


Latin tongue be as accurately taught at Edinburgh, as the know- 
ledge of law and metaphysics ? 

We find that the warden and fellows are bound by an oath, not 
to alter the tenorem et substantiam of the founder’s statutes. ~ 

Have they altered the “ tenor and substance?” The very words 
allow a discretional construction ; and if we must either give up 
the-strict literal words, and part with the tenor and substance, or 
retain the tenor and substance, and give up the strict literal words, 
we must adhere, to the best of our understanding, by the tenor and 
substance of the founder’s intention. 

This is not to make “ NOVA STATUTA,” nor is it repug- 
nant tothe “sOUND AND PLAIN SENSE!” Plano et sano sensu ! 
Nor “to break these statutes under any color or plea;” nor to 
o_- their “ tenor and substance, in the eye of reason, humanity, 
or God.” 


“ea S eaeaeen nae oF 
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I might be excused from suggesting to a lawyer, that the “ inten- 
tion” of the ¢estator is the best guide in construction. 

The words of Wykeham are, that nothing shall be done contra 
intentionem nosiram, Then those who have the custody of his 
statutes are to follow, to the best of their judgment, as they will 
answer to Gop, THIs INTENTION; and I should think I violat- 
ed the very essence of this intention, if 1 acted so as to make one 
penny hailfpenny in Richard the Second’s time, of precisely the 
same value as one penny halfpenny in the reign of George the Third, 
1 should be guided, as nearly as possible, by the price of labor, 
which was one penny balfpeany per day then; and now, where | 
live, one shilling and sixpence, though it ought to be much more, 
and would be so, except for the abuses of the poor laws. 

By the 12th of Richard the Second, it is enacted, that a bailiff for 
husbandry shall take 15s. 4d. by the year ; the master hind, 10s. ; 
carter, 10s.; cowherd, 6s. 8d.; driver of the plough 7s. BY THE 
YEAR. 

By the 25th of Edward the Third, it is enacted, that “ none 
shall pay, in the time of sarcling or haymaking, but a PENNY a 
pay!” , 

I think you will admit I have not overcharged the estimate. 

But you ask, “ Were such LARGE rents and fines as are now, 
known in the time of Richard the Second, any more than knives, 
forks, plates, and spoons?” 

Surely, Sir, you will retract this question. The possessions of 
the College are not /arger than they were in Richard the Second’s 
time! ‘They are the same; and the rents now will not purchase 
more labour, or necessaries, or conveniences, than they would 
then. 

I now ask the reader, whether he can do otherwise than believe, 
that the language you have used against these institutions has been 
detrimental to the cause which you are so anxious to promote? 

One word more in answer to what you have thrown out respect- 
ing the funds being applied to increase the number of boys.’ The 
numbers cannot be increased, according to the words of the statute ; 
and most erroneous is the inference, that, because the number may 
be diminished by the funds failing, as at Eton, therefore they may 
be added to, when the words of the statute are, augeatur et accres- 
cat, ac alias in omnibus perctpiant, sicUT PRIUS. 

That is, they shall proceed increasing, ArTER THE DIMINU- 
TION, till they attain the ORIGINAL NUMBER—SICUT PRIUS— 
as it was before the diminution. 

Now, Sir, you, who are so anxious that the will of the founder 
should be complied with literally, suggest an improvement, which 
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strikes at the root of his expressed will. William of Wykeham 
established his colleges for su vENTY scholars, numerically, at Wine 
chester, and sEVENTY fellows at Oxford, neither more nor less; 
and he is said to have laid down thé exact number of seventy, after 
the number of the disciples ; warden and ten fellows, after the num- 
ber of the apostles, Judas being omitted; three chaplains and 
three inferior clerks, after the number of faithful deacons, six ; six- 
teen quiristers, the number of the prophets, twelve greater, and 
four less. 

Whether these numbers were fixed on from FANCY, or SUPER- 
STITION, or piety, we can have no right to alter them. You 
doubtless think the fellows have too much. I think they have too 
little, to live even with that degree of respectability which their be- 
nefactor intended. 10/. a year was the income of a fellow of New 
College, during the life of the founder ; and a fellow of Winches- 
ter was elected to that station, as to a station of greater preferment. 
[ leave you to judge, if a fellow of New College had 10/., how 
much more he would have nor, reckoning ad valorem; and by 
cousequence, if a fellow of Winchester was higher in point of pre- 
ferment, how much greater the endowment might reasonably Le ex- 
pected. Now the utmost they have as fellows, is barely sufficient 
to place them in what you may call “easy,” certainly not in rich 
“‘ circumstances.” 

But an impression is made, as if the funds were applied to 
nourish the selfish extravagance of the fellows, an impression the 
more to be deprecated, as it is excited at a time when it has been 
asserted, that the present order of society is a confederacy of kings, 
lords, and priests, against the poor. 

I have no other object in making these remarks, than a wish that, 
after having perused them candidly, you should reconsider the im- 
pression you have made. ? 

Nor am | in fear, that these venerable institutions will be des- 
troyed, or even shaken. Their battlements have weathered very 
angry storms, and remain inviolate. 

The noble foundation escaped almost by miracle from the ra- 
pacious tyranny of Henry the Eighth, for two years, a decree of 
dissolution remaming against it. It escaped again, and almost by 
miracle, from the Puritanical and republican [conoclasts, under 
Cromwell ; and was saved only in consequence of his leaders, 
Nath. Fiennes, or Law, the regicide, REMEMBERING THEIR 
OATHs!! 

Far be it from me to attribute any views of hostile violence to 
you. No, Sir; I believe your motives to be as benevolent as they 
are sincere; and I pray to Gop, that your endeavours may never 
be relaxed, till evERY POOR MAN IN THIS KINGDOM has 
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EVERY RIGHT of which he has been defrauded. But good men 
fear, lest, by involving in one apparentcensure those institutions 
which deserve it, and those which do not deserve it, you might 
eventually injure that cause, in which all the best and wisest of 
their generation wish you success. 

The most anxious care, then, ought to be taken in a subject of 
such moment; lest, under a vague impression of equal abuses in 
all charitable foundations, these institutions, which have in general 
nobly served the purposes for which they were founded, which 
have dispensed for centuries, and are yet, in the eye of a great 
nation, dispensing the greatest good ;—lest such institutions should 
be classed with those charity schools, the funds of which have been 
monopolised and grossly perverted ;—and lest those abuses of 
charity, which are most foul and flagrant, might seem to derive a 
kind of covering, in consequence of their being involuntarily asso- 
ciated with institutions which the public yet regard with reverence. 

Whatever, upon a fair and dispassionate view, may be found 
faulty in the administration of Winchester College, it is an insult 
to humanity that it should be mentioned in the same day, nay, in 
the same century, with Yeovil, and other places of that description. 

And this generous distinction is the more necessary to be kept in 
mind, when, besides the unwesited tone of obloquy, among respect- 
able writers, there are not wanting, in the present day, writers of 
“‘ coarser grain,” who, for political purposes, insidiously or openly 
direct their attacks, with particular hostility, against those seats of 
Jearning. 

Whilst I am now writing, in the same public paper, Winchester 
and Yeovil, for obvious purposes, are pointed out, as it were, to 
the same indignation of the public ; though the plain facts relating to 
one are heart-rending, and though, to give any color to the allega- 
tion of abuses in the other, the accuser is obliged to falsify the 
meaning of the Latin statutes, and to bring forward garbled extracts 
from your examination, and partial and exaggerated circumstances, 
purposely and deliberately placed in the most imvidious and inju- 
rious point of view. 1 will mention one instance. William of 
Wykeham, by his statutes, constituted the two wardens, &c. exa- 
miners of the boys, who are to be placed on the roll for New Col- 
lege. ‘The word “influence” is introduced, as if the necessary 
consequence must be, that an undue influence was exerted, by those 
whom the founder constituted judges, against that founder’s inten- 
tion! How base is the insinuation! ‘The examination is the fair- 
est that can be conceived. ; ; 

This will be sufficient, { hope, to shew in what spirit the article 
is written. 

Thearticle I read, with almost involuntary shudderings, at such 
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base insinuations and artful colorings, in the Bath Chronicle, co- 

ied, no doubt, from a London paper. I shall trust to the well- 
ae liberality of the editor, to print some extracts from this 
Vindication, in any way he may think just. 

The article 1 speak of, was furnished originally, by either a most 
ignorant or most malicious commentator. Without, attributing 
feelings of this kind to you, we cannot but perceive that they are 
the effects of that zeal which, like ambition, 

“ O’erleaps itself, 
“ And falls on th’ other side ;” 
a zeal which, whilst it is actuated by charitable motives, wounds 
the bosom of charity herself. 

‘These are the effects, we fear, on the public mind, and of which 
we already perceive the traces; and when we reflect on the great 
body of moral and intellectual worth, which has been silently gur- 
tured in these seats of education, and sent forth to adorn and dig- 
nify society; we mourn the injudicious haste of that zeal, which 
would, in its effects, tear off the decent draperies from that class, 
which it is the interest of the state to protect in its legitimate claims, 
fairly appreciated, as well as to restore the garment to the “ poor 
and needy” in the English sense of those words, of which they have 
been robbed. 

I cannot conclude without again lamenting the circumstances 
which have deprived the country of the honorable services of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and the Bishop of London ;' characters 
in every respect most suited to do justice to so momentous and 
arduous an inquiry; of “ inflexible integrity,” to screen no real 
abuse; of “ superior understanding,” accurately to discriminate 
between gross offences and trifling objections; of ‘‘ dispassionate 
judgment,” to view what is submitted to their investigation, in all 
its bearings, without prejudice or partiality ; and of “‘ experimental 
knowledge,” where the great public schools are concerned, to ap- 
preciate their high character and general importance. The loss 
of such men, on such an occasion, a whole nation will feel; but 
none more than myself, who, in early life, have wandered with one 
of those eminent personages, in the studious shades which are the 
objects of your unjust animadversions, and 

“ Both together heard 
“ What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn.” 
LYCIDAS. 
and who, from the other, have received those kindnesses which 
have added enjoyment toa retired and unambitious life. 


* Since this was written, I have ascertained that the honorable services of 
the Bishop of London were solicited; and every friend to humanity must 
lament, that owing to professional avocations, he was obliged to decline act- 
ing. 
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ADDENDA. 


Ir it were worth while, 1 could bring example after example, 
which would completely determine the sense in which the word pau- 
peris used by ancient writers, in nineteen instances out of twenty. 

But I cannot close these observations, without setting before 
the public some circumstances, which, happening in the age, during 
the life, or under the eye; of the FouN DER himself, most decidedly 
declare his intention, respecting the situation in life, of some of 
those for whose benefit his establishments were endowed. 

Bishop Waynfleet, the illustrious founder of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, received part of his education at Winchester school, during 
the life of William of Wykeham ; and he was ofan ancient family, 
son of Richard Patten, esq. by a daughter of Sir Richard Brereton, 
knight, of Cheshire. 

Chichely, the founder of All-Souls, emulating the pious muni- 
ficence of which he had partaken, was admitted to New College 
the year after jts opening, in the lifeof Wykeham. In his epitaph 
it is said, 

“ Pauper eram natus,” &c. 
Yet we find from Wood, that he was born honestis et ingenuis 
parentibus. 

Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, the constant friend and libe- 
ral patron of Erasmus, was admittedto New College in 1475, seventy- 
one years after the death of the founder.’ If he entered at Winchester 
at nine years of age, it must be only sixty-two years after Wykeham’s 
death. 

Was he rejected, as not answering the description of “ poor and 
indigent scholar, ” though he was, says Weever, (Funeral Monu- 
ments,) a gentleman of an ancient house in Hampshire ?—All this 
great good, which has thus been derived to piety, to virtue, to 
literature, to individual enjoyment, and general improvement, would 
have been annihilated by one rash stroke of the pen of a reformer, 
unacquainted with the original principles of the establishment, 
and the conscientious adherence to those rules, under which it has 
florished for centuries! | 

I could add numerous examples, which crowd on me on every 
side, but I think it needless; as I believe every person, not pre- 
jediced, will consider the case as proved, and that your reflections 
have been as premature, as they are unfounded. That you have 
misunderstood the very language of the statutes, which peremptorily 
deny the power that you think they grant, the extract from them, 
in the Appendix, will shew. Perhaps it would be best to translate 
it, to prevent cavil; but I leave it to the learned and liberal as it is. 
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Though the examples which’ have; been adduced, will, I trust, 
completely satisfy every one, the least conversant with the language 
in which the statutes of William of Wykeham were written, of the 
real meaning of the word pauper, as used in those statutes, yet the 
following examples, which | have met with, since the first sheet 
was printed off, are too apposite and incontrovertible to be omitted, 

“ Paurper:—cui parva et angusia res familiaris est ;:qui 
non affluit opibus, nec tamen eget ; tenuis, medius inter EGENUM 
etpiviteM.” Cicero says, “ M, Manilius PAurER fuit; habuit, 
enim ZDICULAS in Carinis et FUNDUM in LABLCANO,”—For- 
cellini Thesaurus. 

“Paupar:—proprie medium quid est inter Divitem et 
MENDICUM; nempe, cui necessaria tantum suppetunt, NiM1L 
SUPEREST, eum PAUPEREM vocant ! /’”’—Gesner Thesaurus. 


APPENDIX. 


Rupr. 46. 


“ Statuentes nihilominus, et etiam ordinantes, quod si forsan 
temporum invalescente malilid, casibus fortuitis, possessiones, 
redditus, et proventus spirituales-et temporales dicti nostri Collegii 
in tantum DECREVERINT, qudd dictus Custos, necnon Presbyte- 
rorum, Scholarium, et Clericorum de Capella numerus per nos 
superius definitus, de exitibus possessionum, reddituum, et proven- 
tuum predictorum, ceteris omnibus oneribus eidem Collegio 
incumbentibus debité supportatis, non poterunt juxta formam or- 
diwationum et statutorum nostrorum commodé sustentari; ex 
tunc, commure singulorum ipsorum Presbyterorum duodecim de- 
nariorum summam in septimand aliqua non transcendant, nec 
amplior quam duodecim denariorum summa, pro eorum septima- 
natim communis de bonis dicti Collegii communibus aliqualiter 
persolvatur ; deinde si redditus et proventus prefat¥Collegi Cus- 
todi, necnon Presbyterorum et Scholarium ac Clericorum numero 
non sufficiat, in hac parte, tunc necessitate cogente, annua liberata 
vestium de qu in dictis nostris ordinationibus et statutis sit mentio, 
a quolibet subtrahatur. Demum si posthec infortuniis, quod ab- 
sit, convalescentibus, mumerus supradictus de redditibus, exitibus, 
et proventibus possessionum dicti nostri Collegii tunc existentibus, 
in form predicté non poterit sustentari; permittimus qudd tunc, 
et-non ante, nec alias quovismodo, juxta decrescentiam dictorum 
reddituum et proventuum, decrescat successivé numerus Sociorum’ 
et Scholarium nostri Collegii supradicti. In his tamen omnibus, 
Custodis et Sociorum Presbyterorum dieti nostri Collegii, qui pro 
tempore fuerint, conscientias apud altissimum arctius oneramus : 
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ordinantes, ac etiam statdentés, ut si, necessitatibus et infortuniis 
supradictis cessantibus, tempura mutentur in melius ; possessiones- 
que, redditus et proventus dicti nostri Collegii per Dei gratiam 
iteratd felicia recipiant incrementa ; juxta ipsorum crescentiam 
numerus supradictus, sic ut premittitur,in dictis casibus minuendus, 
augeatur etiam et accrescat, ac alids in omnibus percipiant, sicu¢ 
prius. 

The word “ accrescat” is contrasted with “ decrescat.” 

The “ numerus superius definitus,” and “ numerus supradic- 
tus,” refer to Rubr. 1; the very title of which is, “ De totali 
numero Scholarium, Clericorum, Presbyterorum, et Personarum 
aliarum dicti Collegii prope Wintoniam.” Then the founder enu- 
merates—a Warden; seventy Scholars; ten Fellows; three 
Chaplains ; three Clerks ; sixteen Choristers ; an Informator; and 
Hostiarius, 
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Tue establishment of an efficient paper currency maintaining an 
unimpaired value, during a period of more than twenty years, ex- 
hibits to the political economist the important fact, not previously 
supposed to be possible, that the intervention of a metallic currency 
for the circulation of every species of exchangeable commodities, 
may be safely and conveniently dispensed with. 

A paper currency, guarded in its issue by the very principles on 
which the Bank of England is conducted, cannot be exposed to 
depreciation, because that issue is governed by the demand, beyond 
which it has, in no one instance, been carried. Bank paper repre- 
sents and is a true sign of property—hence, it has ever commanded 
the public confidence, and for all objects of traffic within the 
realm, it has been found to possess the powers of bullion. 

In several of the continental states, in which the government has 
sought relief from financial difficulties, by the issue of paper, that 
paper did not command the public confidence, and therefore fell 
toa discount. It represented: nothing, and its increase produced 
the uniform effect of a proportionate depreciation. Such paper 
is obviously of a nature bearing no similarity to bank paper. They 
possess no one faculty in common, and cannot therefore in their 
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operation be productive of similar consequences. The cause assign- 
ed, sufficiently accounts for the fatal mischiefs, which have attended 
the arbitrary and uncontroled issue of the one—but that cause, 
cannot be applicable to the other. The one is a baseless fabric 

the other rests on the substantial foundation of the property 
which it represents. 

‘The public opinion on this subject is steady and has been strongly 
pronounced, on each and every occasion, when the recurrence to 
cash payments has been contemplated. Bank paper has the de- 
cided preference——no inconvenience is felt—whilst even a remote 
prospect of a repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, already fills the 
commercial world with alarm. 

The effects of a dimmished circulating medium are anticipated, 
though obscurely seen—for no one can estimate the magnitude of 
the evil, on its nearer approach. ‘That it will be tremendous, 
many sound politicians think, and are prepared to demonstrate. 
But, were it otherwise, and their opinion, not founded as it seems 
to be, in the nature of things, the very circumstance of its almost 
universal prevalence, would generate infinite calamity—affect pub- 
lic credit, and derange the relative value of exchangeable commo- 
dities. 

In the ruder ages of society, various and successive were the 
conventional emblems of property, until the precious metals re- 
ceived that distinction by the general assent of the civilised world, 
and thence were vulgarly considered, as constituting the riches of 
the state. Experience however and reflection, have gradually led 
to a very different opinion, and have finally detected the gross, yet 
venial error, by establishing the distinction between property and 
its sign. In the infancy of society, shells or other emblems have 
performed the office, which we now assign to the precious metals. 
Their functions at the respective periods were similar—and their 
intrinsic value equal. For each answered the intended purpose-— 
that of facilitating the interchange of commodities. 

It may be proper to call to our recollection, that the supply of 
gold within the last thirty years at least has proved inconsiderable, 
whilst the money value of property, in every part of Europe, and 
in the United Kingdom in particular, bas risen in a ratio infinitely 
beyond the proportion, which that supply bears to the previously 
existing amount. 

When it was asserted by an eminent writer at an early period, 
that one hundred millions of public: debt, would cause a national 
bankruptcy, he might be .correct—~at the then estimated money 
value of all the property in the kingdom, the pressure of such a 
debt n1 ht be intolerable, and the interest be equal to, or perhaps 
exceed the utmost extent to which taxation could be carried—the 
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utmost amount, which the country could be competent to bear. 
But the money value of all property having advanced with the pro- 
gress of taxation and of wealth, the crisis anticipated has passed 
without convulsion; and a debt greatly exceeding six times the 
amount in question not only exists and is borne without affecting 
the national prosperity, but a sinking fund is also provided for, which 
increases the weight of taxation nearly 50 per cent. on the produce 
required for the payment of the interest. So that in effect, the 
same pressure is experienced, the same burthen supported, as if 
the capital debt were 50 per cent. greater than its actual amount, 
and the whole sum now applied to the payment of the interest and 
of the sinking fund, were required exclusively for the payment of 
interest alone. 

Hence the conclusion, that the United Kingdom, in its present 
state of property, and the present money value of that property, 
is competent to bear a permanent debt, one half beyond its present 
amount. The revenue necessary to provide for it is actually levied 
—the difference consists in the application—in the pressure there 
is no difference. 

Suppose a country burthened with taxes, bearing any given pro- 
portion to the aggregate amount of the money value of its whole 
produce of land, labor, mines, fisheries, colonies, &c.—that propor- 
tion will be clearly affected by any degree of further taxation: nor 
is it less obvious to reflecting men, that a diminution in the money 
value of the whole produce, leads to the same inevitable conse- 
quences, although xo addition be made to the taxes. 

The truth is, either process destroys the previously existing pro- 
portion. The same powers to bear an additional burthen, or 
diminished powers to bear the same burthen, present the same 
result. The equilibrium is deranged, and the scale kicks the beam. 
The weight of taxes will be found in either case, oppressive if not 
intolerable. 

But if on the other hand, taxation remain unchanged, and the 
money value of produce be not deteriorated—that equilibrium, so 
indispensable to the prosperity of the state will be preserved. To 
preserve it therefore, and to protect the money value of produce 
-from deterioration is clearly the duty of the statesman. 

Let us examine, whether that duty will be performed by a repeal 
of the Bank Restriction Act and by a recurrence to cash pay- 
ments. 

And first, as to the practicability of obtaining an adequate 
amount of gold; we must then consider the means of effectually 
applying it, if obtamed, to the intended purpose—to the maiu- 
tenance of a metallic circulation. With this view, we will 
assume—that previously to the war, there existed in circulation and 
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in the coffers of the bank au amount sufficient, together with a 
moderate addition of bank notes, and of country bank notes, for 
the purpose of carrying on the internal commerce of the country, 
and of making adequate provision against a run. 

The amount of this compound circulating medium, it will doubt- 
less be admitted, bore a certain, necessary, though unascertainable 
proportion to the aggregate money value of every description of 
property. ’ 

It will also be admitted, that since that period, the progress of 
taxation and other causes, have operated upon such money value, 
and that the same extent of property, and the same, or a similar 
quantity of exchangeable commodities then supposed to exist, bear 
at this moment, and have borne for some time past, a largely en- 
creased money value. 

Now, as there did exist a certain, necessary, though unascer- 
tamable proportion between the aggregate of the circulating me- 
dium and of the money value of property—it follows that that 
proportion must be maintained; and the circulating medium be 
increased up to the level of that indefinite proportion, which is silent- 
ly determined and regulated by the demand—that is, by the 
amount or money value of commodities requiring to be exchanged, 
and by the degree of activity which in commercial transactions, 
may happen to prevail. —Hence a diminished circulating me- 
dium tends to check public prosperity—te embarrass the oper- 
ations of commerce,—and most materially to affect the revenue of 
the state. 

Vast additions have also been made to this mass. of property, 
and for some years past the demand for bank paper has required 
and maintained, a circulation of about 27 millions, in addition to 
18 or 20 milhons of country bank notes ;—an amount immensely 
beyond the circulation which existed previous to the war. 

If then the Restriction Act be suffered to expire in July next, the 
bank and the country bankers must be provided with a stock of 
gold, not such as they thought sufficient for their former limited 
scale of circulation,—but such a stock as shall be considered ade- 
quate to the present extended circulation, and to the precautions 
which a paper medium payable on demand in cash, shall dictate 
to the prudence and discretion both of the bank directors and of 
country bankers. 

Whence is this stock of gold to be obtained? The continental 
states requiring gold for their own circulation, cannot afford any 
large amount to be withdrawn, and the poverty of the South Ame- 
rican mines precludes the expectation of supply,—whilst occasional 
remittances of bullion from other quarters are too insignificant to 
claim attention. 
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It should seem, if these views be correct, that a supply of gold 
sufficient to support a circulating medium of the present indispen- 
sable extent, is wholly impracticable. To the effect of a diminished 
or inadequate circulation the country will therefore be exposed, by 
any attempt to withdraw from the bank the protection of the Re- 
striction Act. 

Let us, however, assume for a moment, the practicability of col- 
lecting the mass of gold required,—we have then to consider the 
means of securing its permanent application to the intended pur- 
pose. 

The perfect confidence of the public in bank paper is certainly 
calculated to relieve the directors in ordinary cases, from the 
apprehension of a run; but it is against extraordinary cases, that 
prudence and duty require them to be at all times prepared. Such 
may occur, and notes pour in to be exchanged for gold, although that 
confidence shall not have abated an unfavorable state of the 
exchanges may induce the export of gold—bullion will then rise 
above the mint price, and cannot therefore be purchased so cheaply 
as coined gold; which is, by conversion of bank notes, obtainable 
from the bank, at the rate of $/. 17s. 10§d: per oz.—the mint price. 
—The bank is therefore the cheaper market, and to that every 
dealer will have recourse ; for it cannot be imagined, that any one 
will go to. the open bullion market and pay an advanced price, so 
long as a supply can be obtained from the bank. 

Such was the demand for exportation, arising from the depressed 
course of exchange, that we have recently seen bullion 15 to 20, 
per cent. above the mint price. 

At this moment the course is considerably under par, and still 
admits of the advantageous export of gold. And had the recent 
harvest been as unproductive in wheat, as it has proved in other 
species of grain, it is more then probable, that the importation would 
have caused by its extent, a further and very serious depression. 
In such case, the large profit ou exportation would inevitably in- 
duce demands on the bank to an incalculable amount. 

Other similar instances might be noticed, which in the very 
nature of commerce must frequently occur, It is ever fluctuating, 
and the balance of trade will occasionally change sides. 

In these or similar circumstances, it is manifest that the bank 
would be exposed to a run of indefinite extent, and the coin of the 
realm be speedily found more current in Paris and Amsterdam, 
than in London. 

This anticipation of the future, is borne out by the experience 
of the past—and the recent cash payments of the bank, have had- 
the effect of partially supplying the French, rather than the British 
capital, with a metallic currency ! 
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Against the temptation of enormous préfits, the penalties of 
law have ever proved a feeble barrier : and whilst, at the risk of cov- 
fiscation, the hardy adventurer will export coin in its own shape— 
the more timid will previously disguise it by the operation of the 
crucible. By either process, the law is violated.—Both are there- 
fore criminal,—but the one being completed by ‘ Swearing off,” 
frequently involves the deeper guilt of wilful perjury. 

By these means, gold coin-rapidly disappears, and the object of 
giving to the United Kingdom a permanent metallic currency, is 
defeated. 

It may be said, and truly said, that with a change in commercial 
relations, gold will again return. No doubt’:—reverse the circum- 
stances assumed—and a course of exchange unfavorable to Paris 
or Amsterdam, will induce the remittance to London, as a course 
unfavorable to London, had previously induced its remittance to 
Paris or Amsterdam. A new supply of gold is thus obtained ; 
but since the part of it converted mto bullion furnishes only the 
material for coinage, the labors of the mint are again in requi- 
sition, and the good citizens are once more gratified with a probably 
transient, though somewhat costly glimpse of St. George andthe 
Dragon. 


“ Urnasque frustra Danaides plenas ferunt.” 


And surely the wisdom of that policy may be considered 
questionable, which prefers the certainty of an immediate evil, and 
of the greater magnitude, to the chance of one that is remote ; to 
a conengeny which cannot become formidable, or take us by sur- 


prise.—Its approach, if ever realised, will be gradual, and its pro- 
gress easily checked. But at this moment, when the circulation 
appears in a healthy state, why apply to the doctor? Is it not 
more rational to decline his interference, until at least, some slight 
symptoms of disease shall have required and have furnished data 
for the exercise of his skill? Why not wait until we shall dis- 
cover that there is something to be cured,—something~ of a really 
morbid character existing, ere we tamper with the body politic, or 
expose it to hazard, by a measure of imaginary precaution ? De- 
lay will not diminish the efficacy of the projected nostrum ; and to 
it recourse may be had at any time, if nothing better can be found. 

Since then, in the ever fluctuating relations of commerce be- 
tween this and other countries, dangers and difficulties may attend 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act—let us consider the prac- 
ticability of establishing.a currency of such a nature and so effec- 
tually guarded, that it shall not be liable to depreciation. 

Those who contend for the necessity of subjecting the bank to 
take up its notes in gold on demand, conceive that regulation to 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXVI. 
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be the only test of value, and the only means of preventing an ex- 
cessive issue of paper. This opinion carries with it an air of 
truth; and if internal circulation were the sole object, it might be 
really true. Gold might then be received as an immutable stand- 
ard, and a pound note be held as immutably to represent such pro- 
portion of an ounce of gold, as twenty shillings bear to 3/. 17s. 
10id., the mint price. 

But our foreign commerce, and connexions with foreign states, 
materially alter the case—since both affect the value of gold, and 
subject it to fluctuation. Thence the irresistible inference, that 
it cannot, in such circumstances, constitute an immutable standard. 

¥et, in denying this faculty to gold, it is not intended to deny 
also the existence of any power to adjust or regulate a paper me- 
dium. On the contrary, it is considered, under certain modifica- 
tions, to be susceptible of that application. 

Whenever bullion is at the mint price, the bank may safely en- 
gage to pay in gold all the demands which shall be made in exchange 
for its notes. One hundred sovereigns, weighing about 250z. .682, 
would be given for one hundred pound-notes: but if the market 
price of bullion,.instead of 3/. 17s. 104d., be 41. per oz.—is it 
reasonable to subject the bank to the payment of an equal. weight 
at the advanced as at the standard price? The bank would cer- 
taiuly refuse in such case, to sell bullion at less than 4/.—Why 
then should it be compelled to accept 3/. 17s. 104d. for coin of 
the same standard ? ' 

The price of gold is affected, in common with evéry other article 
of merchandize, by supply and demand. When the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, less gold will be given in exchange,—and if that 
demand should have raised the price to 4/. per oz., the bank, in de- 
livering twenty-five ounces of gold for one hundred pound-notes, 
will have given their value, or money’s worth, as it will give no 
more, when the price is 3/. 17s. 101d. per oz. in delivering the greater 
weight of 2502. .682, for the same amount of notes. 

An. agio table, calculated for each intermediate price of gold, 
from 3/. 17s. 101d, per.oz. to 5/, or upwards, instantly showing the 
agio for any given sum, would facilitate the despatch of business. 
It is indeed im transactions of a certain magnitude only, that such 
reference could be necessary, minor demands being payable in 
silver, at the option of the bank," : 

Were silver as abundant as bank paper, and to be made the stan- 


» Should this arrangement be objected to, as holding out to the banka 
new source of profit—it may, if it so prove, furnish a proper subject for dis- 
cussion on the renewal of the charter ; or admit of some other modifications 
advantageous to the public. It must however be observed, that the en- 
‘crease of the dead capital must operate against the chance of any _ma- 
terial ultimate gain. 
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dard currency,—gold would still fluctuate in price, and would 

command a greater than the fixed proportionate value, whenever 

wanted for exportation. Comprising a greater value in a smaller 

weight and compass, the carriage is less expensive than that of an 

equal value in silver. Gold will then be at a premium in exchange 

‘ for silver, as it will also m exchange for paper, whenever prefer- 
able as a medium of foreign payment. 

On the ordinary retail transactions of trade, these fluctuations 
would have no influence, anda sovereign be invariably exchanged 
for twenty shillings or for a pound-note, until the demand for ex- 
portation should have raised gold so considerably above the mint 
price, as to offer an inducement for collecting coin at a premium." 

Were the bank authorized by the legislature to regulate its cash 
payments on the principle suggested, the speculators in exchanges 
and dealers in bullion, being prevented from drawing specie from 
its coffers at an under value, or at less than the price current in the 
market, could have no motive for exclusively purchasing at the 
bank, what they might obtain elsewhere on equal terms. 

Hence, the danger of a run would be mainly obviated,—for the 
bank, possessing the confidence of the public, cannot have cause to 
apprehend any extraordinary demand for gold, for purposes of 
domestic circulation. An extraordinary demand can only be cau- 
sed bya fall in the exchange and the profits of exportation, and 
that demand would be checked by an advance of the price. 

The bank would however be enabled, from time to time, to re- 
plenish its coffers at or about the mint price, and be prepared for 
every exigency, whilst the occasional profit on the sale, would pro- 
bably yield reasonable compensation for the loss attendant on an 
extra amount of dead capital. 

The demand. could not, certainly, under any imaginable cir- 
cumstances, be so great as may be supposed to be possible, jn the 
event of an unqualified repeal of the Bank Restriction Act; and 
the bank may thus collect an amount of treasure adequate to its 
security,—and maintain at the same time, a circulation sufficient for 
the purposes of commerce and the public convenience. Whereas, to 
attain the like security, under the unqualified liability to pay in 
cash, would require an unattainable amount of treasure, or com 
the directors to seek that security by withdrawing a large portion 
of their notes. The effect of that measure would, as already sta+ 

* In Hamburgh, various gold coins, such as Louis-d’ors, Dutch and 
Danish Ducats, as well as the Ducats of the city, are current. Their prices 
fluctuate, without producing inconvenience; as in the ordinary course of 
retail transactions, they generally pass at the nominal value of silver, ree 
y roentg affixed to them. It is when they assume the character of mer- 
c 


andize, and are purchased with a view te payments at a distant fais, 
that they bear an agio against silver. 
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ted, be pregnant with infinite mischief, The exportation of gold, 
in an unfavorable state of the exchange, tends to correct that state, 
and to restore the equilibrium,—in the mean time the exporter 
pays his foreign creditors at a cheaper rate than by bil/s.—Gold 
by this application of it becomes really valuable, by being ren- 
dered really useful. 

The export of coin, if permitted by law, would effect with equal 
or greater facility than bullion, the payment of a foreign claim, and 
afterwards return to circulate again at home.—The expense of a 
new coinage would thus less frequently occur. 

In case of any sudden emergency, demanding an immediate pay- 
ment.abroad, government would also be enabled, by the aid of the 
bank, to transmit coin or bullion, and thus avert the consequence 
of aruinous exchange.—This consideration will appear important 
to those, who know that the loss by exchange enhanced the ex- 
pense of the late contest, to the amount of many millions. 

Thence, in the event of war, the policy of again recurring to an 
unqualified Bank Restriction Act, is obvious. After an experi- 
ment which has proved incalculably beneficial, not only to this 
country but to Europe—a different course were to prefer danger 
to security, by deviating from that path, which has conducted us to 
honor and prosperity. 

These suggestions are submitted to the public, with the anxious 
wish that they may lead to the means of conciliating, by a middle 
course, the conflicting opinions of those, who insist on the neces- 
sity of a metallic currency, or of a metallic test of paper currency, 
by an unqualified repeal of the Bank Restriction Act ; and of those, 
on the other hand, who advocate the safe efficiency of a paper 
currency without such test. 

Many persons of sound judgment do not hesitate to pronounce 
the dangers attributed to the latter to be wholly visionary, and, it 
must be confessed, with much appearance of reason ; since that 
opinion is countenanced by the experience of more than twenty 
years, during which period, agriculture and commerce have pros- 
pered beyond all former example. As these facts, however, are 
not received as conclusive, in the estimation of many others, whose 
sentiments, from their rank, their talents, and their influence, claim 
the utmost deference and consideration, every. one will feel a just 
anxiety to allay their apprehensions, and hail with satisfaction, any 
safe and practicable system, which shall obtain the concurrence 
and support of both parties. 

To that object do these pages owe their origin, and not to any 
apparent necessity for a change of system. 

Itis hoped, that the principles which they promulgate, ‘may 
remove the objections of the scrupulous theorist—and prepare 
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him to admit, that they make effectual provision for a metallic test 
of paper currency a test, which averts the risk of deterioration 
—which presents no obstacle to the issue of bank paper sufficient 
for the fair demands of commerce, and yet provides the means of 
checking its redundancy. 

They appear therefore calculated to guard against those convul- 
sive fluctuations in the money value of property, which any ma- 
terial variation in the currency is certain to produce; and to pre- 
vent that chasm: in the circulating medium, which would be the 
fatal and inevitable consequence of an unqualified Repeal of the 
Bank Restriction Act. 


Note.—It is a fact of notoriety, that many highly respectable country 
bankers contemplate an immediate reduction of their paper currency, 
so soon as the bank restriction shall be removed.—They say prudently, 
that they will not incur the risk and expense attendant upon the earriage 
of gold from the Metropolis, in case of any unusal demand upon them. 
The mischief consequent upon such diminished circulation, can hardly be 
calculated.—As for instance the corn buyer and grazier pay the farmer in 
bills upon London—the latter requires small notes for his ordinary expenses 
—the banker refuses to discount, because he may instantly be called 
upon to pay his notes in cash.—In any event, whether the Restriction 
be continued or not, atender of Bank of England notes in payment, ought 
still to be, as it now is, a protection against personal arrest. 
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Or all other subjects, the theory of societyis the most difficult. 
There are always a number of evils to which the community are 
exposed, and to provide a remedy for which the congregate wis- 
dom of the leianes has been often found inadequate. Witness 
the influx of our prisons, the magnitude of poor-rates, the recent 
loud and general complaints against mock auctions, Kc. &c. And 
there is another evil which the community labor under, of great 
magnitude, and of deleterious and poisonous tendency in its influence 
on trade, which also escapes a remedy—and this is the abuse of 
that system called “Credit.” 

” We will briefly inquire into the effects of credit as it is connected 
with the provisions of the Bankrupt Law, and venture to suggest 
some properties belonging to it which may lead to that description 
of evidence, which it is conceived is indispensable to be acquired by 
the Legislature in revising this Code. 

It may be remarked that there is no portion of the jurisprudence 
’ of this country as to the utility of which so great a difference of 
opinion exists, as on that of the Bankrupt Law : and whether it 
really has operated (as it was always intended) as a punishment to 
the nefarious and unjust, or as an encouragement to their mal 
principles and practices, experience and opinion were never more 
at variance. Its perplexities have increased with its accumulation ; 
and its accumulation belongs to causes, the recurrence of which has 
rendered Insolvency as familiar as if it were necessarily a branch of 
commerce, ang inseparably connected with the intercourse and 
engagements of mercantile pursuits. 
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When men began by their industry to obtain superfluity, they gra- 
dually enlarged their dealings ; and as they advauced in opulence, 
they naturally acquired confidence throughout society, and a more 
liberal latitude of dealing was established—a latitude which power- 
fully augmented that rational spirit of adventure aud enterprise 
which has led to the present character of this country. Credit, the 
ofispring of industry, has therefore with great propriety been called 
the life of commerce ; and the circumstances in which it originated, 
evince that it is not less honorable where it is given than it 1s salu- 
tary in its effects. And where it is securely protected by the vigi- 
lance of the law, contined to proper hands, and kept within its 
legitimate bounds, nothing is more likely to give energy and spirit 
to commerce—to aid and advance the industry of our country—to 
contribute largely to its social order, and to augment its elegancies 
and refinement. Credit, in the person obtaining it, presupposes in- 
dustry; and insolvency ought not necessarily in any case to be the 
consequence. But where it happens that credit may be abused, ap- 
plied to indiscriminate adventure, perverted by the ingenuity and 
artifices of designing and unprincipled men—where it is no longer 
secured in its integrity by wise and restrictive laws; it becomes another 
name for gaming—propagates surreptitious wealth—infuses an 
immoral spirit of enterprise, creates a spurious system of emulation 
throughout society, and stabs at the root of all moral intercourse. 
Hence an universal spirit of competition supersedes the ordinary 
caution of tradesmen, and their rectitude of dealing : thus trade is 
reduced to a system of monopoly, chicanery, and fraud, 

Whatever may be assigned as the immediate cause of a stoppage 
of payment—which it must be allowed may be occasioned on the 
moment by a variety of circumstances peculiar to. the concerns of 
individuals—yet it is apprehended that the great primary mischief 
is produced from one source, viz. that of trading beyond the capi- 
tal possessed by the party. It is believed that it may be assumed 
as a fact, ever since the Law on Bankruptcy has been established on 
its present principles, that there has not been one failure mn which 
this circumstance did not belong to it—however obscured this cause 
may have been by apparent misfortune, plausible adventure, or 
high-sounding advantages of interests or connexion. 

It is a matter ouly of speculation, to attempt to describe that 
state of society, which called for the introduction and severity of 
the Bankrupt Law. The best evidence to be collected on this 
point, and which is most to be relied upon, 1s contained in the pre- 
amble to the statute of the 34th and 35th of Heury VIIL., which 
states “ that divers and sundry persons, craftily obtaiming into their 
hands great substance of other men’s goods, do suddenly flee to 
parts unknown, or keep their houses, not minding to pay or restore 
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to any of their creditors their duties, but at their own wills and plea- 
sures consume debts,and the substance obtained by credit of other 
men for their own pleasure and delicate living, against all reason, 
equity aud good conscience.” 

The evil here complained of is simply “ Credit ;” that “ of ob. 
taining great substance of other men’s goods, and absconding.” 

It is the common evil now, only with this difference—that “ men 
craftily obtaining other men’s goods,” instead of the necessity of 
“* absconding,” or secreting themselves to live luxuriously, remain 
at home, and “ live in luxury ” without disguise. 

From the passing of the statute of Henry VIII. to the Act of 
4th and 5th Ann (A. D. 1705. a period of 163 years) the Bank. 
rupt Law underwent little modification in principle, and no amelio- 
ration whatever in its rigor towards Bankrupts—In severity, its 
operation resembled the present process of outlawry, a sentence 
which every individual abhors. No man had then any release from 
his debts, till the whole were discharged. 

The period during which this Law existed, affords powerful evi- 
dence of its utility ; and because Insolvency since that period has 
rapidly accumulated, it affords an inference that the alteration in 
the Law has been one of the means of promoting it. 

It is evident that to become bankrupt in those days, was consi- 
dered a crime; and to destroy that baneful system of Credit (which 
produced it), was the design of the Law. To obtain credit and 
abscond would, under its operation, be almost rendered nugatory :— 
a person, under the publicity of being bankrupt, would be unable 
to carry with hima good character; he could hardly be amply re- 
munerated in undertaking the experiment; and to guard against 
the occurrence of the practice, the caution of traders would there- 
fore become securely protected ; and while the Law would lessen 
that monopoly and desertion which prevailed, it would be the 
means of throwing into the hands of the honest and industrious 
the advantages of industry and genuine commerce. If a case of 
bankruptcy did occur during that period, which arose from misfor- 
tune and not from delinquency, it would be placed where it would 
— receive its merited commiseration, viz. in the breasts of 

ritish creditors, The Law was not intended for the unfortu- 
nate, but the unjust—not to relieve Bankrupts, but Creditors.— 
If the authors of that Law had been told of such a perversion of 
it as friendly Commissions—or that it would ever have been used 
as a shield to individuals, instead of a weapon of defence to society; 
—or that those practices which were their abhorrence, would by 
succeeding legislators receive protection, or that the severity of the 
Law would ever be so far abated as to admit of the same evils 
under another form—they would not have believed it! 
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If the injuries which society formerly suffered, and which the 
community now suffer, be similar in effect, merely differing in 
practice, this question arises—whether there is more danger and 
evil in society from men getting into debt and absconding, or get- 
ting into debt and remaining at home in comparative security, under 
the very wings of the Law as it now stands. 

Credit is still the parent evil not only of Bankruptcy, but of that 
Insolvency which abounds in our country. And, without meaning 
toreflect upon any individual who is obliged te recur to the Law of 
Bankrupt for relief under his engagements, daily experience proves, 
that there is a primary disreputable source in every case of bank- 
‘ruptcy ; and that it is incurred by an excess of fair and honest deal- 
ing and enterprise by individuals, on whom numbers also place 
their reliance, and thus (probably) innocently fall victims to the 
temerity and dishonesty of others on whom they depend. 

Since the statute of 4th and 5th Ann, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing fair and open disclosure by bankrupts, a certificate may be 
obtained, (which is easily effected in the present day,) that totally 
absolves the individual from his engagements prior to becoming 
bankrupt :—he is then restored to society, and to the exercise of his 
former’ experiments and practices. 

While Credit can be obtained with the mere dread of the present 
effects of Bankruptcy, or the operation of an Insolvent Debtors’ Act 
—speculation will be active, and its votaries numerous. Instead of 
the Law preventing that Credit which is unfounded, and hence put- 
ting an end to that adventure which is speculative, it manifestly tends 
to their increase. ‘The designs of the adventurer who has nothing 
to lose, cannot be affected by Bankruptcy ; and if Credit in trade be 
easily acquired, the Law should be proportionably vigilant and 
severe against those who unworthily obtain it. “Emulation in trade 
cannot, but obligations may, be controllable. ‘The lenity of the 
Law towards debtors increases competition, and in the same propor- 
tion enervates the caution of creditors. Hence fraudulent Credit 
is more easily obtained and chimerical adventures are encouraged. 
While the dealings of men are without impenetrable regulations, in 
vain can we resist that spirit of enterprise which prevails, or expect 
our national character to be without blemish—in vain shall we look 
for less insolvency —or its certain concomitants, litigation, insolvent 
acts, and mock auctions! Until the former severity of the Bank- 
rupt Law shall be restored, and men only be released from their 
debts by discharging them, will they continue regardless in contract- 
ing them. The danger which might ensue from those practices 
which were formerly complained of, namely, of men absconding, 
Ke. would, if they were again attempted, be attended with the diffi- 
culties already stated, which existed upwards of 160 years; the 
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evils which now exist, would in a great degree be suppressed ; and 
hence the caution of traders would be called fully mto exercise, 
and the utmost security provided against imposition which the Law 
could adopt : 

From what has been stated, the suggestions are obvious ; — 
it is submitted, that in order to apply to the root from which Bank- 
ruptcy and its train of evils spring, it should in the first place be 
considered : 

Ist. Whether a party can under any circumstances be justified 
in trading beyond his capital ? 

2dly. Whether the necessary caution against contracting bad 
debts should belong to the creditor ?—Or, ° 

Sdly. Whether the debtor should rather be considered criminal 
in violating his contracts—and the caution against exceeding his 
resources be obligatory upon him ? 

Industry is the governing principle of human life—it is the ge- 
nuine source of happiness—it is to the cultivation and exercise of 
this principle, that Cheistionity chiefly directs its divine and genial 


influence ; and it is to industry, that we owe the fortuitous and 
social gradations of mankind; and the excellence of a government 
is exactly proportioned to the degree of security in which the 
rights, exertions, and relationsof men are held sacred, and pro- 


tected. 

Without entering, however, upon the important subject as 
it is connected with public morals, and as it so vitally affects 
the comfort of the greater proportion of the population of this 
country ; it may be briefly observed, that a party trading merely 
on the capital he possesses, is fairly and honestly exercising his 
own industry, and is gathering the fruits of his own labor ; but the 
moment he exceeds this point, he is endangering property which is 
not his own, he exposes the industry of others to the risk and 
fluctuation which are annexed to the demand and consumption of 
society. It is therefore contended, that men ought not to take 
credit beyond the extent of their certain responsibility, and should 
be considered criminal and be punishable for so doing. Besides, 
the demand of a country must be supplied through some channel 
or other, and a man who depends on the risk of such demand 
arising, and ventures on supplying it through the medium of the 
credit which he is merely capable of obtaining, directly becomes 
a monopolist, and to the extent of such credit he commits a fraud 
onthe gas and industry of others. It amounts to this principle 
—that of spending money before it is earned. 

Ist. Byrestraiming credit within its natural course, there is no fear 
of the multifarious species of industry peculiar to this country and its 
population being paralysed or abated: the capital that is notoriously 
lying unemployed at this time, would tend to prevent any such effect ; 
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and this capital would soon make its appearance in its proper place, 
from whence it is at present in a great measure excluded by the spu- 
rious emulation in trade which exists. 

@dly. tis very evident, where persons exceed their capital in 
trade, that in order to fulfil their own engagements they must neces- 
sarily be dependent on the punctuality of others ; and if those, on 
whom they are thus placed, have equally ventured on the stormy 
ocean of speculation, and are disappointed in the demand of soci- 
ety for their merchandize and adventures—the unavoidable conse- 
quence is, that failure recoils on all those who have exceeded their 
responsibility or capital. The difficulty, therefore, of a creditor using 
any effective caution against dealing with improvident persons or 
contracting bad debts, must be obvious; and the remedy, on failure 
in these cases, may rather be said to belong to the debtor;—for, with 
privileges like those of the Certificate and Insolvent Acts, it is 
virtually pronouncing the individual culpable who gives credit ; 
for the remedy (particularly in minor cases) is what is often dreaded 
being resorted to by the creditor. In Bankruptcy, friendly Commis- 
sions (for hostile ones are very rare, as they are seldom worth prose- 
cuting) are the consequence ; in lesser cases, the debtor applies to the 
Insolvent Act,—which he is enabled to take probably in a similar 
way, or from the hostility of one creditor out of his whole list, who 
may vainly expect to find redress from legal proceedings. 

The principle therefore which becomes established, from the 
relaxed state of the Law between debtor and creditor, is this—that 
the onus against contracting bad debts, is imposed on the creditor, 
instead of the debtor. How far this is calculated to secure the 
integrity of trade, to give a wholesome stimulus to industry,—to 
prevent the abuse of credit, and hence insolvency and its conco- 
mital evils, with poverty and misery in its train,—must depend on 
the testimony which can be afforded by practice, un the weight of 
various experienced evidence, and must ultimately be determined 
by the wisdom of the Legislature. But if this be the principle 
intended to be acted upon, it is only a matter of surprise that 
forgery itself has not been tolerated, and the onus of distinguishing 
spurious from genuine notes been thrown on the responsibility 
of individuals in trade :—the principle is the same, with this differ- 
ence merely,—that the public would have a chance of ascertaining, 
in the one case, whether a note was bad or good on the face of it,— 
but in the instance of an accommodation bill, not until it was pre- 
sented for payment ; and the former would be no greater fraud 
upon the individual, than the latter might be upon the industry of 
numbers. 

Sdly. The Law of Debtor and Creditor has not merely relation 
to the general obligations between man and man in a social state, 
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but it is designed for the especial pees of the industrious 
classes. The manufacturer who employs a numerous population in 
any species of industry, may be said in some measnre to be their 
trastee, and upon his prudence and integrity they look for their 
wages of that labor which they have afforded him.— But can it be 
expected (if speculation be tacitly and virtually encouraged by Law, 
and indiscrimmate Credit abounds,) that he can distinguish the men 
who will exceed their resources? and is he a fit object of punish- 
ment for the conduct of those who do violate their contracts? ‘T'o 
distinguish between the Tradesman and the Speculator does not 
depend on the opulence, but on the character and other circum- 
stances of the individual—with which he cannot possibly by any 
representation become sufficiently acquainted. Let his circum- 
stances be what they may, they can afford no criterion to be 
guided by:—improvidence in commerce may be the more fatal 
from the abundance of its means :—people are not always satisfied 
im employing one capital, but in forcing (as it is called) upon so- 
ciety another. 

There is much greater chance of preventing mal principle by 
punishing offenders, than by the unjust and much severer punish- 
ment of compelling every man in _busimess to become a commis- 
sioner of bankrupt in his own defence, without the means or possi- 
bility of becoming acquainted with those circumstances, which it 
is his object to detect. Besides, it is throwing trade into confusion, 
and tradesmen into danger. The unprincipled and worthless will 
not fail to employ every allurement to engage the dealer, and the 
insolvent man is capable of giving better prices than the honest 
tradesman, whose dealings are guided by his resources and the 
natural consumption of the community. 

How far Credit, as it is affected by Law, has been the means of 
producing apparent opulence on the one hand, and litigation, insol- 
vency, and poverty on the other; in what degree the prices of com- 
modities, and the necessaries of life m particular, have been influenced 
by credit and its consequences—from what cause the man of real 
capital has withdrawn himself from the engagements of trade, and 
so much genuine capital lies at present unemployed (notwithstanding 
the rate of interest 1s confined)—in what degree population and the 
poor-rates throughout the country have alike been influenced by 
the operation of credit—belong to the sacred duties of the Legisla- 
ture to inquire mto ; to whose care is committed the protection of 
industry, and the rectitude of mutual obligations in the intercourse 
of barter. 

Credit formerly was simply convenience—a mere portable me- 
thod of balancing accounts between man and man. It was always 
understood that the individual taking credit, had the value to pro- 
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duce—not to seek,—and that personal engagements were totally 
independent of all contingencies, and their satisfaction not in the 
least degree uncertain. 

The different branches of the subject, and the sources of evidence 
which ought to be applied to in its investigation, are of themselves 
astounding. There is hardly any part of our domesttc Economy, 
which is not either more immediately or remotely connected with it ; 
—and the situation and circumstances of this country with relation to 
the pursuits, productions, character, and policy of other Countries 
even have their bearings and influence in the inquiry.’ 


' The following evidence might contribute to show the effects of the Law 
by its alteration on passing the Act of 4th and 5th Ann. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


Prior to the 4th. and 5th of Ann, 1705. 
The population of Great Britain at given periods during War and in 
Peace. 
The Number of Failures (distinguished in classes.) 
The Amount of Exports and Imports. 


Subsequent to the Statute of the 4th and 5th of Ann. 
The population of Great Britain at given periods during War and in Peace. 
The Number of Failures (distinguished as before.) 
The amount of Exports and Imports. 
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Hints on the Agricultural Advantages to be derived from 
our East Indian Possessions. 


Tur agricultural interests of the British Empire might be 
essentially promoted by its connexion with India, in three different 
respects. 


1. By procuring from India the seeds of such articles as might 
be cultivated in this country ; 

2. By transferring such East Indian productions to our West 
Indian colonies, as are likely to thrive there; and, 

3. By improving the agricultural system of the East. 

These various objects have been attended to by the Board of 
Agriculture, and not unsuccesfully; though they have not hitherto 
been carried to the extent which may yet be accomplished. 


I. Advantages to British Husbandry. 

In the communications to the Board, printed in seven volumes 
4to. there is much information regarding the husbandry of the 
East ;. in particular, very accurate descriptions, accompanied by 
engravings, of the drill-plough, and the weeding-plough;* and in 
the same volume, there is a very-able paper, containing Hints 


* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 1. p. 352. °y 
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respecting the useful information of au agricultural description 
which might be procured from the East." It is there stated, that 
the wheat and barley grown in the East Indies, are of a quality 
far superior to any produced in England; the wheat in particular 
is so extremely large, full, and heavy in the grain, that any given 
measure of it would weigh much more than the saime quantity 
of English wheat.* The introduction of that species of wheat 
’ might be productive of infinite advantage to this country, not only 
from its superior weight, but as it would probably be exempted 
from various disorders to which the grain, so long cultivated in 
these kmgdoms, is unfortunately liable. A change of seed from 
one farm to another is certainly of use; but such a change, from 
one country to another, would be of still greater importance. 

To show how much those useful articles that might be procured 
from the East have been neglected, it may be proper to observe 
that I received a few days ago, a volume from Paris, intitled 
« Déscription de |’Ecole d’Agriculture practique du Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle,” in which there is an account of a species of 
plant adapted for fences, found in China, (Gleditsia Sinensis, L. 
M. K). It was first sown in 1810, and planted out in March 
1812, and it is said to be the first hedge of that sort ever attempted 
ia France, or perhaps in Europe. The intelligent author, Mon- 
sieur Thouin, adds, “ there is reason to believe, on account of its 
numerous and strong prickles, it is likely to form the best hedge 
hitherto known.” (See Neuviéme Mémoire, p. 6.) The import- 
ance of improved fences cannot be questioned; and though, for 
so many years, we have carried on a greater trade with China, 
than all the rest of Europe put together, yet we are under the 
necessity of deriving from France this important information, 
Can there be a stronger proof, how little attention has hitherto 
been paid to these subjects? People are too apt to be impressed 
with an idea, that it is impossible to naturalise the productions of 
a Southern, in a Northern region. But that is quite a mistake, 
Without dwelling on our fruits, (which are in general the produce 
of warmer climates,) wheat, potatoes, red clover, and various 
articles now cultivated even in our fields, were originally brought 
from Sicily, America, and other more favored eountries. By 
attention, both plants and animals of great utility, might be intro- 
duced from India with success; and the experiment is well worth 


* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 1. p. 357. 

* Ditto, p. 358. A specimen of wheat from the province of Nagpour in 
the East Indies, called Gohou baughd, has recently been sent to the Board 
of Agriculture, and promises well. The Flour, it is said, is excellent; the 
Straw equal to the best hay for stock; and it is likewise not liable to be 
thrown down, and damaged in wet weather, 
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a trial, since much important benefit might be derived, from the 
successful issue even of one attempt. 


II. Advantages to our West Indian Possessions. 

Tuis is a point that cannot be questioned, and in which some 
progress has been already made, under the auspices of the Board 
of Agriculture. A collection of very valuable seeds procured from 
Sumatra, was sent to Jamaica, and to the botanic garden in St. 
Vincents, for which the Board received the thanks of the House 
of Assembly of the former Island. The celebrated Teak Tree 
was at the same time transplanted from the East to the Wes lridies, 
where it is found to florish, and where a foundation is laid for an 
article of cultivation, which, in future ages, may contribute to the 
triumphs of the British Flag. An important plan is now in con- 
templation, that of sending from the Guzerat and the Mysore, 
badgeree, and other grain plants, which are produced in these hot 
and dry climates, without the aid of irrigation, but which furnish 
the means of subsistence to the natives of those countries. Their 
success in our West India colonies cannot be doubted ; and by intro- 
ducing them, those colonies would be rendered as independent of 
foreign supply, as the East is at present. Some West India pro- 
ductions, it is probable, might likewise be transferred to the 
East, with considerable advantage. 


Ill. Advantages to Indian Agriculture. 


Bur the great object to be kept in view is, that of contributing, 
by agricultural efforts, to the prosperity of that immense empire, 
which, by a series of fortunate events, is now subjected to the 
dominion of Great Britain. 

In regard to the subsistence of the people, the introduction of 
the potatoe was certaimly the most important object that has 
hitherto been accomplished. The more extended cultivation of 
that root, which was so strongly recommended by the Board of 
Agriculture in its correspondence with the Directors, may be the 
means of preventing many famines that would otherwise take oo: 
But all the advantages of its culture are not yet known in India. 
"The means of preserving it by expressing moisture, in which state 
it may be “se for years, is not yet practised. It might be of 
importance also, to teach the natives how to obtain, by a simple 
process, (merely that of grating,) the starch of the potatoe, which 
may be preserved for any length of time, and which would furnish 
a sure resource, if the crops of rice should fail. Indeed, as every 
joint of the potatoe, if earthed up, produces a new set of roots, 
it is incredible, what a quantity of food might be thus raised on a 
small space of ground, where labor is cheap and the soil fertile. 
By raising seed from the apple of the potatoe also, new varieties, 
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better suited to the soil and climate of the East, might be procured ; © 
whereas if the same seed is always cultivated, it is apt to become 
diseased. 

Another European production, that might be introduced into the 
East with infinite advantage, is the Mangel-Wursel. Its success in 
St. Helena, as reported by Governor Beatson, has been of the most 
flattering description ; and there can be no doubt of its thriving equal- 
ly well in our continental possessions in the East, where it would 
become a great resource, in unfavorable seasons. 

A most material improvement has been already effected in India, 

through the medium of the Board of Agriculture. Understanding 
that herbage was much wanted in our Indian possessions, I ventur- 
td to recommend the culture of Lucerne and Guinea grass, and 
sent some seeds of each, that the experiment might be fairly tried. 
The result has been most satisfactory. In a letter from the East 
India Company to the Marquis of Wellesley, dated March 12, 1802, 
there is the following paragraph. 

“ We have perused the Proceedings of the Board of Superinten- 
dence, referred to in your dispatches ; and we are much pleased to 
observe, Ly those proceedings, that the Lucerne and Guinea grass 
thrive in such a manner as to afford a reasonable prospect of their 
becoming an acquisition to the Bengal provinces, that will prove 
invaluable.” * 

{tis likewise not improbable, that the introduction of improve- 
ments in agriculture, might indirectly be of use even in a moral or 
religious point of view. This idea is strongly sanctioned by the 
opinion of the noble lord who now governs our territorial posses- 
sions in the East. He recommends our beginning any attempt to 
introduce Christianity into India, by endeavouring to give the Hin- 
doos some little previous assimilation to our manners and practices, 
more especially in agriculture, and a knowledge of those instru- 
ments which facilitates its labors. Any attempt indeed to change 
the ideas and usages of so many races of people, which they have 
held sacred for ages, cannot be too cautiously set about, and is more 
likely to be successful, by attention to the education of the young, 
than by endeavouring to convert the old ; at any rate, the minds of 


* In a recent publication, (Newby’s Remarks on the Mangel-Wursel, the 
—- — in Cambridgeshire, is stated at 54 tons; but it is said that it 
may be brought to 70 tons per statute acre; and for feeding stock it is main- 
tained to be superior to any vegetable hitherto known. 

* Upon this subject Mr. 'Arthur Young observes, in his Lecture on the ad- 
vantages which have resulted from the establishment of a Board of Agricul- 
ture, “ Should the cultivation of these plants spread in the manner to be ex- 
pected, they will prove of as great importance to India, as ever clover and 
turnips have done to Britain, which would have beencheaply purchased, (had 
purchase been necessary,) at the price of a hundred millions sterling. 
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the natives would necessarily be bettet prepared to adopt other sug- 
gestions, if they were taught new,and useful practices in an art, which 
they could easily comprehend, and the advantages of which could not 
be disputed. If they were convinced of our superiority in the im- 
portant department of agricultureg(which they paturally consider 
as the first of arts,) they would be better disposed to give Euro- 
peans credit for other acquirements, of a moral or religious descrip- 
tion. Hence, if they saw a scuffler or grubber, that would do the 
labor of five ploughs, or a threshing mill, that would accomplish 
the work of twenty oxen,' it would induce them to receive with de- 
ference, other lessons from their European masters. 

On this subject, I have received a letter from Mr. Hastings, 
dated August 24, 1814, an extract of which I subjom. The reason- 
ing which it contains, is so extremely conclusive, that it must con- 
yince the most prejudiced minds. 

«« The practices of the East are doubtless capable of improve- 
ment, and such as this kingdom might impart to them ; but the only 
way to begin it, seems to me, to be the process of inquiry: that is, 
to ascertain what their practice is, and in what it is defective, con- 
sulting at the same time the differences of soil and climate, the bo- 
dily powers of the cultivator, and of the cattle that he works with, 
and all other peculiarities, even to the local usages of the country 
in this art, be they good or bad. W> should be sure we are right 
ourselves, before we assume the office of reformers. For instance : 
the oxen of Bengal, in their present state, would not be able to 
force a Norfolk plough to the depth of an English furrow; and to 
effect it would put a _ shod ploughman to the utmost stretch of his 
might.* It is possible too that the soil might not be meliorated by 
turning it to so great a depth. 

“ A single plough, of the Norfolk or Berwick construction, 
with a single implement of every other approved sort, would be suf- 
ficient for experiment, under the direction of a constituted board ; 


* Itis the practice in many parts of India, to collect the grain inconsiderable 
quantities together, until it can be conveniently thrashed and disposed of. 
Each zemandar might have a moveable thrashing mill, such as are nowcom- 
mon in Wiltshire, Norfolk, &c. which might go from one of these depots to 
the other, and greatly facilitate the separation of the grain from the straw. 

2 An intelligent correspondent, (William Fairlie, Esq.) states his appre- 
hensions, that the natives of Bengal could not make use of the ploughs of 
this country, from the weak state of the cattle used in agriculture, and want 
of means in other respects; but he is of opinion, that such implements might 
be introduced into the upper provinces of Hindostan, where the inhabitants 
and theircattle possess superior strength. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in a communication upon this subject, recommends 
the improving the shape of the ploughs used in India, instead of attempting 
the introduction of new ones. He found that plan to answer so well in Russia, 
that he thinks it must be equally successful in Hindostan, Any suggestion 
from so respectable a quartes merits attention. 
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into which, if we are not too proud, one or more intelligent Hin- 
doos might be admitted :—but on no account whatever would I pro- 
pose, much less would I prescribe, an alteration in their practice. 
Let this be their own spontaneous adoption. I wish to God the 
rule were followed in all things. 

“T do believe, that the supeffority of understanding evinced by 
some of our inventions in husbandry, as in your instance of the 
thrashing machine, with the great assistance which this art has re- 
ceived from the sciences, and the same superiority so eminently dis- 
played in all the other arts of life, might induce the more intelligent 
of these people, to draw the same favorable conclusions with re- 
spect to our moral and religious doctrines, and with the more pro- 
bable effect, if left to their own reflections.” 

Honorary boards therefore, ought to be established at each set- 
tlement in the East Indies, and each colony in the West, to carry 
this plan of mutual aid into effect. ‘They would not occasion any 
expense, and would, by a correspondence with a central office in 
London, conduct the whole operation, under the sanction of gov- 
ernment, to the general benefit of all our colonial possessions. 

On the whole, the advantages which might be derived by an at- 
tention to these objects, are certainly incalculable. They would add 
to the value of the stock of the Company ;—they would promote the 
improvement of the British Islands;—they would augment the 
prosperity of our West Indian possessions ;—and they would in- 
crease the happiness, and contribute to secure the permanent domi- 
nion of our territorial possessions in the East ; and all these advan- 
tages might be obtaincd at an expense comparatively insignificant. 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey, 
December 2, 1814. 
No. VII. 


To the Planters, Merchants, and others interested in the 
Improvement and Prosperity of our West Indian Islands, 
and the Colonies of Demarara, Essequibo, &c. 

GENTLEMEN, 


The return of peace will, I hope, enable this country to prosecute 
the improvement of its valuable colonies in the West Indies, and the 
aontinent of South America, with greater energy than has hitherto 
been the case. I have always been of opinion, that the estates 
of which you are the proprietors, form a valuable part of the 
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territorial possessions of Great Britain, the cultivation of which 
-_ to be encouraged, and rendered as productive as pos- 
sible to the owners. With that view, as soon as the Board of 
Agriculture was constituted, inquiries were set on foot to ascertain, 
what East Indian productions coujd be raised with advantage in 
the West Indies. Tn consequence of the correspondence carried 
on regarding those subjects, the celebrated teak tree has been 
transplanted to your Islands, and a variety of articles were sent 
from the Island of Sumatra to the Botanic garden at St. Vincents, 
the result of which may prove highly advantageous to the colonies : 
but, from recent inquiries, I find that there are various other 
articles which may be transported from the East to the West 
Indies, of perhaps still greater importance, and which therefore 
I beg to recommend to your particular attention. 

Colonel Walker, of Bowland, near Selkirk, in Scotland, I found, 
was peculiarly conversant in the agriculture of the East. I 
requested him, therefore, to transmit to me, the observations he had 
collected ; and [ observed in them, an account of two articles, 
badgeree, and chena, the introduction of which into the West Indies 
would be of peculiar importance. The following is the substance 
of the description he gives of them. 

Badgeree, he states, is the great article of food with the more 
numerous inhabitants of Guzerat. It grows in the greatest per- 
fection, in a soil of rich clay, mixed with sand, called Gararoo 
ground in the East Indies. It is sown in Shrawun seed, which 
corresponds to July and August, of our reckoning, and which in 
the Guzerat is the season of the periodical rains. It would pro- 
bably be proper to choose, in like manner, some time of the spring 
or summer, in the West Indies, when the greatest quantity of rain 
is expected. The ground requires to be well prepared, and unless 
rich, must be manured. It may be either sown alone, or mixed 
with other plants, which ripen later than the badgeree ; but at first, 
it would be the most prudent course to cultivate it alone. When 
ripe, its straw becomes yellow, and its ears lose all their milk or 
juice. It is made into bread, like barley-cakes or bannocks, and is 
greatly preferred by the natives to them." 

Among the plants sown with badgeree, is the Erundee, (the 
palma Christi, ) from which castor oil is expressed, which is not only 
used medicinally by the natives, but in the Guzerat, where they have 


* Sir Henry C. Montgomery informs me, that the straw of badgeree is 
very nutritive, and is the chief forage used in the north-west of India, for all 
surts of cattle, being reckoned — » if net superior to the besthay. Sucha 


ye ought to be tried even in England, were it for the sake of the straw 
one. 
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no cocoa nuts,- serves them as oil for their lamps. It is also used 
by the dyers in the mixture of their dye stuffs.‘ Its uses in the 
East Indies, are very extensive, and its cultivation profitable. 

Chena, or gram, may be grown after a crop of badgeree, 
provided, after the badgeree has been reaped, a copious fall of rain 
should happen, previous to its being sown. When ripe, the pod, 
containing the grain, becomes dry, and the grain assumes either a red 
or yellow color. The plant, when reaped, is not cut, but is pulled 
up from the root, and left on the ground for three or four days till 
dry, when the grain is separated by bullocks from the straw. The 
straw answers for fuel, the pods for cattle (but not reckoned very 
good food); the grain, however, is reckoned equally nourishing 
asafood both for man and animals. It is used in various prepa- 
rations of sweetmeats ; and roasted, it serves as a tiffira, or Junch- 
eon, to the abstemious Hindoos. ‘There is every reason to expect 
that it will be cultivated with success in the West Indies. In the 
East, it is generally sown in April or May, as the ground has either 
then experienced partial showers, or is soon expected to be moist- 
ened by rains. It serves the purpose of a green crop, or a prepa- 
ration for badgeree. ‘The chena sown in April, is reaped in Suly or 
August : the badgeree is then sown, which is ripe in September or 
October, consequently both crops are reaped in the same year, 
which senders the total value of the annual produce very great. 

Sir Henry C. Montgomery likewise recommends Raggai, or 
natchine, as a plant that merits attention. It produces but a small 
grain; its straw, however, is more nutritive for horses, than any , 
other substance of that sort; and he knows by experience, that 
horses will do more work upon it than any other forage: as it is a 
soft substance also, and easily masticated, it is peculiarly calculated 
for animals employed in hard labor, as they are able to feed suffi- 
ciently without encroaching on the time necessary for sleep. In 
the Guzerat the grain is not much thought of: but this may arise 
from prejudice ; for in the southern provinces of India, it is a very 
general food ; and being the principal support of 2 great population, 
living nearly in the latitude of the West Indies, it should be tried 
in those islands. ‘Vhere are several varieties of this plant, some of 
which may be better calculated than the others, for a West Indian 
soil and climate. 

From the information above detailed, therefore, I am naturally 
anxious, that the necessary steps should be taken, to procure the 
seeds of those articles from the East Indies. There can hardly 


* This is a most important fact, as it probably essentially contributes, 


from the richness of the substance, to the beauty and permanency of the 
Tadian chintzes. 
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be a doubt of their answering thére, and of proving a source of 
great benefit to the colonies where they are cultivated. The grain 
of these plants would furnish an excellent food for negroes, and 
the straw for the stock on the estate. Upon an application to go- 
vernment, I have no doubt, that some means would be taken, to 
convey the seeds of such valuable articles from the East Indies to 
the West, with those precautions which are necessary to secure 
their success, in their transportation to a distant country. 

I likewise have no doubt, that “ The summer wheat,” as it is 
called, which is so much cultivated in France, Italy, Sicily, and 
Spain, and even in some of the counties in England, might be raised 
with great advantage in the West Indies. The climate is not dis- 
similar from many of the districts in which it is cultivated ; it comes 
to perfection in three months; and the bread produced from it, is 
reckoned wholesomer and more nourishing than even that which 
is made from autumnal or winter-sown grain. Now that peace is 
restored, the seed might be obtained from the southern provinces 
of France, without difficulty ; and the experiment might be tried, 
on an adequate scale, in several districts, so as to ascertain com- 
pletely the utility of this suggestion. 

The introduction of the Mangel-Wursel into the West Indies, 
either for feeding the negroes or stock, I should consider to be 
another object of the greatest importance. It produces in this 
country, above fifty tons per statute acre,’ but a much greater 
weight in the Island of St. Helena, a climate not dissimilar from 
your own, where it has been cultivated with the greatest suc- 
cess. 

Whether any of the improved ploughs, and other agricultural 
implements, which have been brought to such perfection in this 
country, could be introduced into the West Indies, with advantage, 
is a point respecting which | am not, at present, competent to 
hazard an opinion, but I hope that some of them may be found 
serviceable. The restoration of peace will enable us to carry on 
every species of improvement, both at home and in our foreign 
settlements, with redoubled energy; and much may be expected 
from the exertions of a numerous body of respectable and intelli- 
gent individuals, such as the planters and merchants of our West India 
colonies, when directed to any particular object. 

There is reason to believe, that, to a certain extent, lumber 
might be procured from the Baltic, and rum taken in return. In 
the shape of shrub, that sort of spirit would be in great request ; and 


* See Remarks on the Mangel-Wursel, by Thomas Newby, anno 18183; 
who maintains that jt is superior tu any other vegetable ever tried, for feeding 
stock. 
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if the commerce were carried on entirely in British ships, it might 
be permitted. 

1 am in great hopes that the consumption of coffee will become 
more general in this country. The establishment of places where 
it is properly prepared for immediate consumption, the improved 
quality also of the berry itself, and of the implements in which it 
can be made, will necessarily extend the consumption, more espe- 
cially, if any circumstance should diminish the quantity, deterio- 
rate the quality, or increase the price of tea imported, 

As it is now particularly desirable to increase the number of 
negroes born in the colonies, it has often occurred to me, that this 
might be effectually promoted by adopting the following plan. In 
every colony or island let rewards be given by the legislature, to the 
proprietor or overseer, by whom the greatest number of young 
negroes, in proportion to the population ‘on the estate, are reared, 
in the same manner as in this country premiums are given to labor- 
ers who bring up the largest families. The emulation thus excited 
would be attended with the best consequences. Proprietors ought 
only to receive honorary rewards, as a gold medal, &c. ; overseers 
a pecuniary recompense. Indeed, if, in addition to this plan, an 
account were annually given and published, of the progressive in- 
crease or decrease of the population on each estate, it would 
greatly promote the interests of the proprietors. Cruel task-mas- 
ters would thus be exposed to the detestation they merited, whilst 
the characters of meritorious overseers would be known and esta- 
blished." 

It will give me particular pleasure, if these, or any other hints 
which it may be in my power to furnish, could promote the advan- 
tage of our West Indian and South American possessions, which 
are such valuable appendages to the British empire. 

I have the honor to be, GENTLEMEN, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey, 
December 6, 1814. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was written, I have received an additional com- 
munication from Colonel Walker, the substance of which I sub- 
join. 

He begins with expressing his hopes, that the proposed mea- 


* It is said that the young Negroes are often destroyed by the locked jaw. 
It “yy be generally known in the colonies, that electricity is an effectual 
remedy. - 
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sure for ameliorating the situation of the West India Islands ma 

prove successful, by introducing amongst them the cultivation of 
the seeds and plants of the East Indies. This, by increasing their 
means of subsistence, would add to their comfort and happiness, 
The industry of those islands has hitherto been directed almost 
exclusively to objects of luxury ; but undoubtedly, many fruits and 
vegetables might also be abundantly cultivated. If from the 
nature of their population, or any other cause, they should not 
yield such an ample produce of corn, as the fertile and extensive 
fields of India, yet they may be able to furnish a supply sufficient 
for their own support. 

The cocoa-nut tree, he observes, which is produced spontane- 
ously in all our West India Islands, and which there, is rarely ap- 
plied at present to any purpose of utility, might be converted 
into a valuable article of commerce. In the East Indies, 
where this tree is cultivated with great labor and expense, 
it is the source of an extensive and profitable trade. It has lately 
been suggested, to import the oil of the cocoa-nut into this coun- 
try, where it might be used for all the purposes of burning ; like- 
wise in some of our manufactures. ‘The coir rope, made from the 
fibres of the husk, would also serve every domestic purpose of 
our islands. 

Colonel Walker adds, that all tropical countries bear a certain 
resemblance to each other in soil and climate ; it is therefore presum- 
able, that whatever grows in the East Indies, would succeed in 
the West. Accordingly, such plants as have already been trans- 
ported from the former to the latter, have soon naturalised them- 
selves, and many vegetable productions are indigenous in both 
countries. The effect of particular articles can only be known by 
experiments; but from analogy, and the trials that have been 
made, there is every reason to hope, if due pains were taken, that 
many useful articles of culture, might be introduced from the East 
Indies into our West Indian Colonies. 


NO. VUE 
On the means of promoting the prosperity of our West 
Indian Colonies. 


Axzovurt amonth ago,(on the 6th of December, 1814,) I addressed 
a letter to the planters, merchants, and others interested in the im- 
provement and prosperity of our West Indian Colonies, suggesting 
some hints which | had reason to believe would be of considerable ad- 
vantage to those Colonies. IL circulated some copies of that paper, 
with a view of procuring the observations of several intelligent in- 
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dividuals, who had a personal knowledge of those remote but va- 
luable appendages to the British empire. My expectations of de- 
riviug from them important additional information have not been 
disappointed. The number of answers, compared to those of 
papers circulated, has been considerable. ‘The result of the inquiry 
18, that the means of promoting the prosperity of our West India 
Colonies, are; |. ‘To increase their productive population ; and, @. 
To augment the food grown, so as to render them more indepen- 
dent of foreign supply than is the case at present. 


1. Increased Population. 


The most fertile territory is of little value, unless it has hands to 
cultivate it. ‘To procure the necessary number of laborers for our 
West India colonies, where the population was scanty, it had been 
the practice to purchase negroes on the coast of Africa, and to bring 
them as slaves to be sold in the colonies. ‘This traffic was in the 
highest degree inhuman and barbarous, and the horrors attending 
it have induced the British legislature entirely to prohibit it under 
the severest penalties. It was expected that the planters would 
be compelled, in order to’ preserve the population on their estates, 
to take such care of their negroes, as to keep up at least their former 
numbers. It is reported to me that in some estates, favorably 
situated, an increase at the rate of from two and a half to three 
per cent. has taken place. That is the case on one estate, in a 
mountainous district, where there is pure air, and abundance of 
water, so favorable to the cleanliness of the young in particular ; 
but where the water can only be procured from deep wells, and 
by means of great manual labor, the negroes will not be at the trou- 
ble of procuring it in sufficient quantities. | Wherever there is also 
stagnant water, rendering the atmosphere cold and damp, there a 
great mortality prevails among “‘ ‘he Children of the Sun,” as they 
are called, who are never so happy as when exposed to the most 
violent heat of that luminary. ‘The annual decrease, in such cases, 
is estimated at above two per cent. 

I had imagined that the labors of the negroes might be greatly 
facilitated by the use ofimachinery. But their prejudices against 
the adoption of such aid will not easily be surmounted. A corre- 
spondent informs me, that he introduced wheel-barrows on his 
estate ; but they were soon broken to pieces, the negroes insisting 
on carrying the dung, water, &c. on their heads, conceiving the use 
of a wheel-barrow was a species of degradation. 

Two resources, however, still remain. 1. 'To prevent the most 
fatal disorders to which the negroes are now liable; and, 2. To 
introduce a new description of !aborers into those countries. 

1.The numbers of grown up negroes, but still more of infants 
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who perish from the locked jaw, are immense. ‘The loss has rather 
diminished m some districts, but has never been materially lessened. 
Itis beyond a doubt, however, that this dreadful malady may be 
cured by the use of electricity. The spasms which occasion it, 
may thus be removed, and the parts are thus enabled to op ge 
their proper functions. ‘his simple but efficacious remedy, is to 
be tried at St. Croix, by its intelligent governor, General Oxholm, 
on his estates in that island. 

There are other disorders to which negroes are subjected, as 
the horrid disease called the yaws, for which improved modes of 
treatment have been suggested ; but that is the province of the phy- 
sician to discuss. 

As a means of augmenting the population of our West India Co. 
lonies, I now beg leave to suggest a plan which seems to me the 
most expedient of any hitherto suggested. ° 

In the former paper I mentioned, that in Guzerat a species of 
grain is cultivated called badgeree, which grows without irrigation, 
and is the great article of food with the more numerous inhabitants 
of that country. Its success in the West Indies, where the soil and 
cfimate are nearly similar, cannot be doubted. ‘Transport, there- 
fore, not only the grain, but the people who raise, and who consume 
it. Let them be free West India laborers, and you at once put 
an end tothe distresses of the Colonies. They will thus obtain 
surplus food and surplus labor, and the decrease to the black popula- 
tion, will 10 longer be materially fatal to the interests of the planters, 

To any new plan, objections will of course be started ; but to 
this proposal they are of little moment. ‘The numbers who live 
upon badgeree, and other grains of a similar description, are so 
great, and multiply so fast, that there will be no difficulty in 
procuring as many laborers as can be required in the West Indies. 
They bring their own favorite sorts of fuod with them, and con- 
sequently will not feel a change of residence, in the same manner 
as if they were compelled in that respect to alter their usual habits, 
The raising their food would require but little labor, and conse- 
quently they would have much spare time to be employed in the 
service of the planters. ‘They would introduce some useful practices 
from their own country, in regard to the preservation of health, and 
the uses of various trees and plants, as the Cocoa tree, &c. They are 
more docile than the negroes, and would sooner adopt European 
improvements: and as they are accustomed to receive wages in 
their own country, at the rate of only two-pence halfpenny a day, 
they would consequently raise West Indian productions cheaper 
than Ly the labor of slaves. 
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2. Increased Food. 


On this subject I find strong prejudi¢es entertained, against the 
employment of West Indian Estates, for any other purposes but 
producing the most valuable articles. A single observation how- 
ever, from a most respectable correspondent, refutes such doctrines, 
He states, “ ‘Ihe planters of Barbadoes wisely devote a larger pro- 

ortion of the soil to the raising of provisions than any of the other 
islands; and consequently, although they remit less to the united 
kingdoms, than their neighbors, in proportion to their plantations, 
yet they incur fewer expenses, buying little more of food for their 
cultivators, than a small weekly proportion of fish from British 
America.” 

Others maintain, that ground provisions ought alone to be culti- 
vated in those countries: but this is a hazardous mistake, as appears 
from the following important extract of a communication on that 
subject. “ Your hints to West India planters merit the most 
serious attention from that class of people, and if acted upon, will 
be found productive of much good, to the Islands in particular, 
In the Colonies of Demerara, &c. they have great variety of provi- 
sions, such as plantains, yams, bread-fruit, &c. Their ground is 
too valuable, and labor too expensive, to raise wheat, as an article 
of negro food; they don’t like it, unless when baked into bread, and 
this, on plantations, they have not the means of doing. I remem- 
ber one year that the ground provisions in Demerara failed, and 
that consequently American flour, of the best quality, was served 
out to the negroes on the different estates in lieu of plantains, &c. 
They used it in various ways excepting as bread. ‘The consequence, 
however, was, a most alarming mortality among them that year. 
Dysentery carried off many hundreds of them, and the use of flour 
was supposed to be the cause of it. 1 think it was the year 1802, 
or 1803.” 

Hence it is evident, that ground provisions cannot be entirely de- 
pended on, and that some species of grain ought to be cultivated, 
of which the badgeree is likely to be the most beneficial, from the 
rapidity of its growth, for if sown in July or Angust, it will be 
reaped in September or October, and its wholesomeness is unques- 
tionable. 

On the whole, if these ideas are‘taken up by the West India 
planters, with that energy that belongs to their character, they may 
depend on a change of a most favorable nature in their future pros- 
pects. In thf words of an intelligent friend, “ there is no calcula- 
tion of the general good that would result from an interchange in 
the improvements of cultivation in our East and West India domi- 
nions; and after the wars and desolations which have for so many 
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years produced the distresses of mankind, to what wiser or more 
useful attentions can our exertions now be turned, than to those 
of agriculture ?”’ 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 


4, Edgware Road, London, 
10th January, 1815. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


N. B. In a communication from one of the most respectable 
planters in Jamaica, he observes, “‘ That the tastes and prejudices 
of the negroes cannot be controlled or directed.” Hence, however, 
arises the necessity of introducing a new race of people into those 
islands, who, possessing milder dispositions, will not be so stubborn. 
It is likewise a very different case, being compelled to take a new 
species of food, and seeing others in the same rank in life, living 
upon that article. If it appears in their case to be nourishing and 
wholesome, a taste for it may be gradually acquired. 

I am glad to find that my correspondent .is sending out ploughs 
and other agricultural implements wi'h confident hopes of ultimate 
success. For merely stirrig the ground, preparatory to the hoes, 
perhaps “ The Grubber,” as lately improved in East Lothian, 
would be of more use than even the plough, unless-the ground must 
be stirred to the depth of from six to eight inches. 

There certainly will be some difficulty at first, in the introduction 
of new grains, and new instruments of husbandry. But rouse a 
general spirit for improvement, and these difficulties vanish. New 
modes become fashionable; an emulation is excited whe shall suc- 
ceed best in the new system;—the narrowest minds become ex- 
panded; and improvements proceed, in some cases with a rapidity 
as if they were carried on by magic. Such would be the case in 
the West Indies in particular, where the planters are distinguished 
by active and evergetic minds. 
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No. II. 


On Circulation and Coin, and the Means of arresting the 
progress of our Public Calamities. 


Tue new light, which the experience of modern. times has thrown 
on the principles of circulation and coin, if now acted upon, 
would probably still relieve us from many of the difficulties to 
which we are unfortunately subject. It would require a volume 
to detail these principles at length: I shall endeavour to compress 
them within the narrowest possible compass, and under distinct 
heads or maxims. 


1. The power and prosperity of a nation, and the amount of its 
public revenue, principally depend upon an abundant circulation. 


This, till of late, was never incontrovertibly proved, but it cannot 
now be questioned. On the foundation of an abundant circulation, 
"we were enabled to pay enormous taxes ;—to borrow sums beyond 
all former example ;—to carry on, for a series of years, the most 
extensive wars ;—to subsidise the greater Part of the governments 
of Europe ;—and to resist, and ultimately to conquer, the greatest 
and most formidable power that modern times have produced ; 
and yet our agriculture, our commerce, and our manufactures, 
instead of being injured by such exertions, never were in so 
florishing a state.’ What a miserable reverse has taken place, 
since our circulation became less abundant! If it should continue 
deficient, can our revenue be productive, or the means of our 
public expenditure be supplied ? 


2, It is of no consequence of what that circulation consists, pro- 
vided it is accredited. 


This maxim is likewise incontestably proved by recent experi- 
ence. All the great advantages above enumerated, were effected, 
“ by a circulation in paper, not convertible into coin ;” and though 
Bank-notes continue to be our medium of circulation, so far from 
being depreciated, compared to coin in foreign exchanges, they 
are now at a premium. Can there be a stronger proof of the 
pret of a paper circulation, when established on proper prin- 
ciples ? 


* A hundred people may be put to inconvenience, because one individual, 
at the head of a chain of circulation, cannot pay one hundred pounds. Enable 
me ad sod that sum, and those connected with him, one after the other, are 
relieved. 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO, XXVI. 2B 
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3. The best proof of a sufficiency of circulation is, a moderate 
rate of interest. 


This cannot be too strongly inculcated, and it is easily attain- 
able, where a paper circulation exists, for it can be multiplied, 
on the foundation of solid property, until interest is reduced to 
four, or at the utmost, five per cent., which it ought never to ex- 
ceed. A higher rate of interest, is a bar to every species of public 
improvement, and must be the source of infinite distress. 


4, A paper circulation, however advantageous, ought to represent 
solid property. 


This maxim has not hitherto been attended to in this country to 
the extent that it ought, and thence much mischief has ensued. 
Persons without property, have been permitted to issue notes, 
and to force a-circulation by means of fraudulent practices. The 
consequences which must result from such a baseless fabric, were 
foreseen, and distinctly pomted out; but in vain, Hence thou- 
sands have suffered materially, and multitudes been entirely ruined, 
by the bankruptcy of issuers of country notes, ‘Thence, also, a 
slur has been thrown on the system of paper circulation, to 
which, under proper regulations, it is not liable. It would not be 
difficult to point out means adequate to prevent that fraudulent 
circulation, which has a tendency to give an mordinate value to the 
price of commodities, and is, in many other respects, extremely 
prejudicial. 


& A paper circulation ought to be kept within due limits, 


On this principle it is of great importance to have notes issued, 
ertner by opulent corporations, or by private individuals of un- 
doubted solidity, and not bythe state. A paper circulation can 
then be kept within due bounds, which has never been the case, 
when issued in the name of the public. ‘The ruinous effects of 
government issues, form the principal objection to paper circula- 
tion; but in this country it has been fortunately obviated by the 
system we have hitherto pursued. 


6. 4 metallic circulation, instead of enriching, impoverishes a 
country. 
This is a modern discovery, and one of a most important de- 


scription. In barbarous times, nothing can pass as a medium of 
circulation, that is not of intrinsic value, because credit or confi- 
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dence does not exist ; and no man will part with property, without 
having its actual value delivered to him in return. But when once 
society is established on a solid foundation, if the buyer give to 
the seller, representative value for any commodity the latter parts 
with ; for instance, if paper money be received in payment of the 
taxes imposed by the government, or any debt due to an indivi- 
dual, or if it will purchase any article wanted, it is to the seller, 
fully as useful, and in many respects more convenient, (more espe- 
cially in regard to large sums), than if the payment had been made 
in the precious metals. The circulation of paper not convertible 
into coin, is perhaps the most important of all political discoveries, 
If coin be used, it must be purchased from foreign countries, un- 
less by those who have mines of the precious metals at their com- 
mand. If fifty millions of gold and silver must be employed in 
circulation, the country is, to that amount, impoverished, without 
any real necessity. ‘Ihe metals must be bought, but they cannot 
be sold or exported, without cramping the circulation, and doing 
infinite mischief, consequently they cannot be accounted available 
wealth. 


7. A circulation of cvin, except for smaller payments, is not 
necessary for internal commerce. 


This is evidently proved by the experience of the Chinese, the 
most numerous and most commercial nation in the universe. The 
precious metals are by them considered merely as merchandise 3 
and when foreign coins are imported into China, they are imme- 
diately converted into ingots of silver, and what are called shoes of 
gold. Small payments are made in a kind of money consisting of 
six parts copper, and four parts lead, which is not coined, but 
cast, with a square hole in the middle, by means of which it is 
carried about like beads on a string or wire. In this country, it is 
ascertained by our own experience, that a moderate quantity of 
silver and copper answers every necessary purpose. 


8. A circulation in coin, is not necessary for foreign 
exchanges. 


The solidity of this maxim is proved by recent experience, 
The rate of exchange depends upon the balance of payments 
among the commercial nations ; and those who deal in exchange, 
find no difficulty in adjusting that rate, whatever may be the nature 
of the circulation in any particular country. 
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9. A circulation in coin, so far as it may be judged necessary, ought 
not to occasion any expense to government. 


The only use of metallic currency is, to act as a medium of 
barter, and when the transaction takes place, it is of no conse- 
quence whether the coin delivered, is exactly of the estimated 
weight, provided it will pass current from one individual to another 
at its nominal value. Hence, the silver tokens issued by the 
bank, answer the purposes of circulation as well as if they had 
been of standard value, and any issues in gold, ought to be on the 
same principle, namely, as tokens and not as coin. Any attempt 
to keep up the value of coin, at its full purity, and standard of 
weight, is productive of infinite trouble and expense, the coin 
being immediately melted down, when, from the price of the metal, 
it furnishes even a moderate profit. As a proof how much a cir- 
culation in coin impoverishes a nation, it may be stated as an un- 
doubted fact, that the expenses we have been at for coinage, since 
the revolution in 1690, if accumulated at compound interest at 5 
per cent., would have paid FivE MUNDRED MILLIONS OF 3 
PER CEnrTsS., at the average price of 70/. in money, per 100/. of 
stotk. What proof can be more decisive of the absurdity of a 
contrary system ?* 


10. Silver coin is a better basis, or unit for computation, than 
gold. 


. The standard, or basis of computation, ought always to be in 
the metal that is the most abundant, being the least liable to 
change. Gold being the scarcest, and containing the greatest 
value in the smaller bulk, is apt to be hoarded in times of alarm, 
and hence its value increases so much, as to render it unfit to be a 
permanent standard. Silver is preferable ; for though it varies, it 
does not, as will afterwards be proved, vary to the same extent. 


11. Tokens or coins in circulation, ought to be in decimal propor- 
tions to each other. 


This maxim is adopted in France with great advantage. The 
franc, a nominal value, equal to about tenpence English, is assumed 
as the basis or unit of all their computations, and all values 
are reckoned upwards, by tens, hundreds, and thousands of francs, 


* During the reign of King William alone, our coinage expenses exceeded 
Three Millions sterling, which, accumulated at compound interest at 4 per 
cent. would have yielded, in the course of a century, 250 millions in money, 
and at 5 per cent. almost 400 millions in money. 
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and downwards, by tenth parts, and hundredth parts of francs. 
In this country the shilling, if coined worth ten copper pence, 
might answer the same purpose, and the system would be improved, 
if our gold coin contained the value of twenty shillings in silver, 
instead of twenty-one. It would be, however, a still wiser plan, 
to have our circulation solely in paper, and if convertible at all, 
not into coin, but into ingots or masses of gold. 








12. It is incumbent on the government of a country, in times of 
difficulty, to support the commercial and agricultural interests, 
: by public loans. 






There is no circumstance, in the course of an active and event- 
ful life, which, on recollection, furnishes me with more real satis- 
faction, than having been the happy instrument, of prevailing on 
government, to issue loans for the benefit of the commercial inter- 
est; and if the same measure had recently been taken, for the 
support of our agricultural, as well as commercial interests, many 
of the distresses we now experience, would have been prevented. 
The plan has already been tried thrice ; and has never failed to 
produce the most beneficial consequences. It appears, indeed, 
from the reports of the several commissioners under whose direc~ 
tion the business was conducted, that it was attended, instead of 
loss, with a pecuniary profit to government; and that the effects 
of such issues, in restoring credit and confidence, were immediate 
and most extensive, whilst no possible disadvantage has ever been 
attributed to, or could possibly arise from them. Indeed, after 
having given loans and subsidies to so many foreign nations, why 
not subsidise ourselves ? 

It is necessary to add, that in the distressed state to which we 
are reduced, no substantial relief can be derived from palliatives 
merely: some great measures, such as the one above alluded to, 
some coups d état,’ adequate to subdue the evils which have arisen, 
and to prevent their increasing, ought speedily to be adopted, 
otherwise the most serious mischiefs are to be apprehended. 






























Surh are the general principles of circulation and coin, accord- 
ing to modern improvements. ‘To the solidity of these principles, 
the intelligent practical statesman cannot refuse his assent, since 
they are sanctioned by the experience of this great country, during 











* Among these coups d’état, might be included, the plan of borrowing 
money by the public, and lending it again on good security, and at @ 
moderate rate of interest, for carrying on public works, as roads, canals, 
harbors, &. The poor, who might otherwise be tempted to acts of violence, 
might thus be furnished with the means of subsistence. 
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1. Lowest prices of silver and gold since 1792-3. 


Ormly Lodge, Ham Common, 
10th July, 1816. 
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the most critical period, that perhaps any nation ever brought to a 
successful. conclusion. 


Important Fact. 


The following statement proves the great superiority of silver 
over gold, (being subject to the least variation) as a permanent 
standard of value. 


Dollars, - - 4s. 10d. per oz.- 5s. 104d. per oz. standard. 
Bar Gold, +-3l. 17s.6d. peroz. - - - standard, 
2. Highest prices for the same period. 
Portugal Gold, - 111s. peroz. - - - to standard. 
Dollars, - 7s. O}d. per oz, - - 7s. 3d. per oz. standard. 
Bar Silver, 7s. id. peroz, - - - standard. 


Doubloons, 111s. peroz. - . 116s. 6d. per oz. standard. 


Advance on dollars, from the lowest to the highest price, 44.8 
per cent. ; if calculated on standard silver, about 1 per cent. more. 

Advance on standard gold, calculating on the price of doubloons 
at lils. per oz., 50.64 per cent. 

Hence the difference in favor of silver over gold, as an invariable 
standard, is 6.56 per cent. ; a fact which ought to put that question 
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PREFACE. 


Ir may be proper to acquaint the reader, that the following 
pages were designed as a sequel to the Second Edition of the 
CoMPLAINTS OF THE POOR PEopLe or ENGLAND, printed 
in 1793. In those essays, or more properly speaking, statements 
of facts, the author, designedly, left some cases of distress unno- 
ticed, which were entitled to particular attention. ‘These will be 
found in the second and third chapters of the Second Part of this 
pamphlet; and little more was intended, on the present occasion, 


than to state those cases. ‘The work professes, in the Title-page, 
to be a Dissertation, though the Second Part will be found to 
exbibit few characters of that species of writing. It, however, 
unfolds the secret wishes of the author; it exhibits an accurate 
representation of what he intended; and may be used by the 
benevolent reader as a Rerum tristium Commentariolus, A little 
Register Book of Distresses. 





DISSERTATION, &c. 








CHAP. I. 


BENEVOLENCE 18 INDEPENDENT IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Goopness is defined by Dr. Samuel Johnson to be, desirable 
qualities, either moral or physical. 

In this dissertation, the term stands for the most desirable of all 
moral qualities, kindness, a gentle and humane propensity, which 
inclines to sympathy, and which, by considerations of one common 
interest, as well as one common duty, impels those who possess 
it to be interested in the happiness of others. A good man is the 
well-wisher, and, to the utmost of his power, the benefactor of his 
species: one, to whom the unfortunate may look with confidence, 
whom they may consider as their friend.—Io avoid, therefore, too 
frequent a use of the same word, goodness and benevolence will 
be often, in the following pages, made to express the same dis- 
position. 

Man is not only, morally considered, an imperfect being, but 
frail, considered physically. ‘The imbecility of his nature com- 
pels him to look beyond himself for protection; his social pro- 
pensities require q junction of hearts in his gratifications and enjoy- 
ments. Hence connexions are formed between man and man, 
and friendships cemented between persons of similar pursuits and 
correspondent inclinations. 
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“ Age is most pleased, when in sweet converse join’d 
With hoary age; so youth delights in youth, 

And female softness harmonizes best 

With kindred tenderness ; th’ infirm, th’ opprest 
Bear to th’ opprest, th’ infirm, a sympathy of woe.”* 


NORTHMORE. 


These alliances, (so I call this conjunction of minds and inter. 
ests,) are formed to resist our common infinmities, to procure 
reciprocal attentions. And ‘so insinuating, so sensible has been 
this weakness, and the fears connected with it so forcible and 
strong, that men, not content with the assistance of frail beings, 
like themselves, advanced a step higher to ask support. Hence, 
among Jews and Gentiles, the idea of guardian angels; hence the 
custom among Catholics, of holding intercourse with departed 
spirits, of obtaining the regards of martyrs, and of appropriating to 
themselves their merits; these still retaining, as was supposed, the 
sympathies of humanity, though -beyond its infirmities, were con- 
ceived capable of rendering important services to man. 


“ Once like ourselves they trembled, wept, and pray'd.”* 


Hence the custom of meeting around their sepulchres, and even 


the relic of a saint was a shelter from the storm. 

This was the superstition of dark ages. Benevolence, so far as 
human can operate, (and of divine I am not speaking) is the hope 
and guide of more enlightened periods. The theory of this 
amiable quality may, perhaps, lead to the practice. 

BENEVOLENCE IS INDEPENDENT in its character. —It being 
intended to consider this disposition as it resides in the human 
breast, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that the term independent 
cannot here be understood in the sense applied to a Supreme 
Being, a first Cause; described in the schools as a necessary, 
self-existent, independent Being: nor can it express any superiority 
of mind, or separation of interests, authorising a being to say, I 
can stand alone—bound by no ties; exposed to no wants; affected 
by no calamities. Nor must it be interpreted, so as to exclude 
certain preferences in our regards and attentions, connected with 
the closer ties of life; preferences that, to a certain extent, and 
under certain limitations, may be strictly just, and are often 


* Tepwy yepovr: yAwocay nhiwray exe, 
Thais wads’ Kas “yuvaues mpoodopay “yurn* 
Novey 1” avnp vooourti, xa: dvempatia 
Anoéeas, exwdos cor: tw re ‘ 
Plutarchus Ex Comoe queda, 
* Pope's Eloisa to Abelard. 
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unavoidable, indispensable, and even absolutely necessary. There 
are, through the universe, certain laws, resulting from the nature 
of things, and their relation to each other, laws that bind the 
animal, as well as the intellectual world, nay even the material: so 
that a separation or total seclusion from all relationship, or 
preferences of settling in | know not what kind of independenee, 
of ali law, does not, cannot exist. The independence of a good 
man consists in a superiority to every influence, but of moral 
persuasion ; to every force, but of rational conviction. It proceeds 
from a sense of dignity, and personal rectitude: it is that decent 
pride, which characterises generous minds; that high sense of 
honor, which will not suffer them to yield to profligacy, nor stoop 
to meanness: it is a kind of majesty, essential to virtue; or, more 
properly speaking, it is the grace of ingenuousness, the freedom 
of innocence.* 

This virtuous independence crowns the happiness of private life; 
and happy are the governments, that give it public security! In 
steady and pure governments this becomes a principal consideration 
of national regard. Their aim is to produce public happiness, 
not to aggrandise or enrich individuals; to procure moral freedom 
through the medium of political justice. Offices are appropriated 
to talents; and, if virtues are not distinguished by honors, they are 
not, at least, exposed to penalties. The cultivator of the land 
enjoys the fruits without oppression; the legislator and the 
magistrate are indemnified, if not rewarded. No one is tempted 
to exchange his principles for a livelihood; and each considers 
himself as an individual of a family, in which no one is a slave. 

For governments, as well as individuals, are imperfect, some in 
a greater, others in a less degree. In many an original sin lurking 
and fretting, and, at length, breaking out in every department 
weakens and exhausts the whole political system. ‘They are 
pervaded by one powerful spirit of tyranny; and men, through 
habits of tyranny, have scarcely a term to express freedom or 
honor. In others, where despotism is not so conspicuous, cor- 
ruption may supply its place. In a system, where, besides the 
regular salaries of office, sinecures and douceurs solicit our accep- 
tance, corruption is inseparable. A sinecure is, sometimes, an 
unequivocal and direct bargain; and at others, where no bargain 
is openly made, it is secretly implied. You are the property of 
your patron: not, indeed, his beast, but his dependent; his poli- 
tical slave: and whether your reward be money or honor, yet 
standing not in necessary connexion with talents or virtues, it 

es the price of your principles and of your influence: to 


* Xeavrov puAarre Tos Tpowos edevbepor. 
Preserve your morals pure, then boast of freedom. 
Apud Johannis Stobai Florileg. 
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give directions would be unnecessary and tedious: you must under. 
stand hints ; study the language of becks and nods; be prepared 
to interpret half-sentences ; utter such a word, though you compre- 
hend not its meaning; perform such an action, though convinced 
of its baseness. You must be willing to comply with the private 
wishes and political views of statesmen; with the changeableness 
of the times you must change.—Of your sentiments you must be 
so prudent and circumspect a disposer, as not to appear too liberal; 
and you must so cut your expressions, as it were by a measure, 
that your language may be the shibboleth of a party.—You must 
not be the master of your own friendships; nor the director of 
what is dearest of all things to a good heart, your affections; all 
that is truly great, lovely and noble, you sacrifice on the altar of 
your ambition or avarice; and all that remains of what you call 
benevolence may be a bastard charity, the offspring of prudence 
begotten on selfishness. An honest man, perhaps, would deno- 
minate such douceurs, bribes; and though, possibly, he would not 
call the receiver a villain, he would scarcely consider him a good 
man. 

The douceurs of government are not the only obstructions to 
independence. Considerations arising from rank, learning, reli- 
gion, political sentiment, and country, have their separate weight 
in different minds. But the man, who, before he performs a 
beneficent action, or exercises the tender affections, must be first 
satisfied on these points,—Are you anobleman, or a commoner; a 
poor ora rich man; a philosopher or a peasant; a Christian or 
an infidel; a black or a white. man?—one, who must thus, as It 
were, run over the whole catechism of man, cannot be independent, 
in the sense in which the philanthropist is— Homo sum,—I am a 
man—he stops there. 

Even moral character is not, absolutely, to determine the opera- 
tions of benevolence. There are some whose rule it is never to 
forgive a flagrant deviation from virtue. Men guilty of a single 
crime, however penitent, are to be abandoned to infamy! Women, 
more particularly, guilty of a single indiscretion, are never to be 
received into society! Cruel and unjust determination! An atten- 
tion to human life will teach us, that true virtue is always accom- 
panied with mercy; that men of the brightest talents, and of the 
most blameless characters, are generally distinguished for the greatest 
liberality, and susceptible of the softest passions. The most cor 
summate general of antiquity possessed the mildest virtues. Per- 
sons of doubtful characters, half converts to the right, men who 
are a kind of mules in morals, ueither, engendermg virtue, nor 
producing it, are commonly unfeeling, unrelenting, unforgiving: 
“* Self-righteous Pharisees, who, forgetting they are men of like 
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assions with others, frequently surpass them in wickedness, 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel;” pouring the name 
of God from their mouths, but nursing cruelty in their hearts; 
solemn worshippers, it may be, though worshipping an unknown 
God. Can such men hold evauientiin with a Being, “ who 
maketh the sun to rise on the evil and the good; who causeth his 
rain to descend on the just and the unjust?” Such gentlemen, per- 
haps, will bear the language of a divine. An American minister 
thus speaks of them. “ Some people’s religion proceeds from the 
same disposition, from which their vices proceed, viz. to please 
themselves.” If this kind of religion can consist with faith and 
hope, it is a stranger to charity; the destroyer, not the friend to 
human happiness. 

In nothing are men so apt to mistake, if they do not repel the 
bias to prejudice, as in estimating characters; of those, particu- 
larly, with whom they are unacquainted, or from whom they differ 
on subjects of religion and politics. In what glaring and frightful 
colors did the pagans paint the conduct of the primitive Christians! 
How grossly did the primitive Christians represent each other! And, 
to speak the truth, how have the orthodox and heretics united in 
calumniating the pagans! 

The pagans charged the primitive Christians with feasting on 
infants; with dealing in magic; with paying divine honors to the 
head of an ass! The orthodox brought the same charges and worse 
against heretics. St. Epiphanius had an unbounded aversion to 
heretics--What he says of a custom prevailing among the Gnostics 
of beating infants to pieces in a mortar; aud of eating them as 
“a perfect passover,” exceeds the utmost limits of belief; related, 
too, in connexion with circumstances too indelicate to ‘be men- 
tioned: and what the same writer says of the offering, as of the 
body of Christ, after the most lewd intercourses,’ surpasses for 
indelicacy all the ceremonies of the Dionysia and Aphrodysia 
among the Greeks.* “Epiphanius prefaces his history with 
professions of great simplicity and accuracy, but, most assuredly, 
he propagated lies, when he wrote those passages. 

‘The Emperor Julian was as great an enthusiast in his apostacy 
from Christianity, as many of his contemporaries were in their 
profession of the orthodox” faith. He has, however, amongst 
many platonic reveries, left behind him ample proofs of a reflec- 
ting and virtuous mind. ‘Those who determine his character from 


* Keracracavtes yap euBpvov kaipw, ow 8 av vroxeipnowo., AauBavovow extpwhev 
TovTo To Bpepos, ev oAuw TIMt KONTOVOW vVREpw—evxXoVTUL AoTOY Tw Oew—rToUTO 
rehquov wacxa yyovvra. Heres: lib. i. tom. i, p. 42. Edit. Basil—Mera ro prynvat 
wale: wopyeias mpovemtTouvTois avaTewoyTes eis ovpavoy, &C, TOVTO ETT: TO Capa TOU 
Xpwrov. Ibid. 

* Festivals in honor of Bacchus and Venus. 
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St. Cyril, the Bishop of Alexandria, would believe him to be 
a devil.—St. Austin wrote large treatises against the Manicheans, 
to prove they were not Christians; and the Manicheans brought 
the same charge against the saint." Austin persecuted the Mani- 
cheans to death for infidels, who were only heretics; and Cyril 
has written ten books against Julian the atheist, who was only an 
apostate.*—Imperfect knowledge, and differences about theologi- 
cal opinions, render ecclesiastical history a farrago of mistakes, 
ora fabrication of falsehoods. 

It is remarkable, that prejudice is wont not only to mistake 
characters, but to reverse them. ‘The leading features in the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth, according to the history of him, 
were self-denial and benevolence. ‘The priests called him 4 
drunkard, and crucified him for aspiring to be their king. The 
term Epicurean has passed into a proverbial expression for a 
debauchee of the grossest kind. Cicero, attached to another sect, 
inveighs bitterly against the Epicurean: and Epicurus is generally 
supposed by the moderns tohave been the founder of a sect of swine.’ 
How opposite to this was the true character of Epicurus, may be 
seen in the admirable poem of Lucretius. There will be often 
found the most amiable and lionorable members of society amongst 

rsons, whom, if men listen to their own prejudices, or to the 
insinuations of others, they may reckon the basest. 

In a word, a benevolent is an honest man, and he who means 
to be honest must determine to be independent: he must be no 
man’s retainer, and allow no shackle to be thrown over him, 
either of interest or friendship, that may interrupt the free. circu- 
lation of his affections. If a man of fortune, he will put no im- 
proper restraints on his dependents; if not possessed of fortune, 
he will study to maintain by industry, what cannot always be ob- 
tained by riches. He will be thankful for civilities, but will de- 
pend on his own endeavours. ‘There is a saying, “ An idle man 
is the devil’s play-fellow:” it is at least as true, that he is the 
world’s tool. 

Goodness, to be consistent, must be thus complete. It must 
have arms, as weil as countenance, os it will appear>maimed and 
defective, like the paimtings and sculptures of antiquity; or like 
a galley-slave, who, though he grves motion to the vessel, moves 
himself to the directions of a master. 


™ August. Epist. 46. 
* Tov ev aywis watpos nuwy KupiAdov Apxiemioxonov Adetavdpeas vrep THs THY 
Xpioriaver evaryous Opnoxeias. rpos Ta Tov ev afeots lovkuavov, Sub fin. Julian. Oper. 
5 Epicuri de grege porci. Hor. 1. 4. 16. , 
+ De Noiura Mundi.5.50. See Enjfield’s History of Philosophy, drawn up from 
Brucker’s Historia Critica Philosophia, Vol. II. 
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BENEVOLENCE ITS DESIGN. 


We. now begin to contemplate the amiable nature of this dispo- 
sition. Many actions, however splendid in appearance, and bene- 
ficial in their effects, possess no dignity in principle, and display 
no grace in execution, A man possessed of a malevolent heart 
can never perform a course of actions, that can be pronounced 
benevolent. Goodness retires from restraint; and the person, 
from whom even a tide of accidental benefits should flow, is en- 
titled neither to praise or gratitude. ‘Though it frequently hap- 
pens, that those who are the least entitled to either, are the great- 
est expectants, A bad man forced by relatives to wear the garb 
of religion, when found in the public exercise of it, What is he? 
Like a man in the stocks, placed on an eminence only to be 
gazed at and despised: his situation alters not his character: 
his profession cannot give him principle. A proud man may 
be compelled to numerous acts of apparent humility: but a mere 
garment cannot conceal pride, which, like the charms of a 
prostitute, will always be obtruding on your notice. Should a 
proud man, like Diogenes, shelter himself in a tub, and die, at 
length, like Heraclitus on a. dung-hill, his motto while living is, 
Vanity; and his epitaph, Disgrace. 
























In length of beard and ragged coat 
If so much sapience lies, 

Ev’n Plato’s self yon aged goat 

Would out-philosophize.’ 






In like manner a covetous man may be induced from selfishness, 
er compelled from shame, self-interest, or fear, to many actions 
that wear the appearance of liberality; but as affected humility is 
unaccompanied with greatness, which true humulity never is; so 
covetousness, though it should endow an hospital, or enrich a 
county, would still be contemptible. One of the noblest institu- 
tions in the city of London was endowed by a miser. 

A writer of great acuteness* has considered many of those 
splendid actions, for which men have been recorded, celebrated, 
and eulogised in annual orations, as proceeding (and he attempts 
to produce proofs) from vanity and ambition: and whether he is 
right or wrong, there is most certainly a species of mock-philan- 
thropy, very distinct from goodness; and the person who practises 





* Gilbert Wakefield, from a Greek Epigram. See Northmore’s Translation of 
Plutarch’s Treatise upon the Distinction between a Friend and Flatterer. 

_* Mr. Mandeville, the author of the Fable. of Bees; who also wrote a Trea- 
tiseon Charity Schools. 
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it, will be in danger of becoming (and he may justly become) the 
butt of the scorner, and the jeer of the satirist. 

We may bring these ideas still nearer to our common nature; 
to the relations of husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant, and the like. 

There may exist a mutual gratification between the sexes (for 
there is the mere human animal), with little more of affection than 
the sensual instinct which directs the brute. This instinct may go 
further. The mere animal nourishes and protects its young, till 
fitted to answer the purposes of its existence. And the mere 
human animal may go thus far without goodness. He may even 
go further. To this natural instinct there may be superadded 
some feelings of propriety. For the established laws of society, 
the regular routine of custom, the expected decencies of civilised 
life, the mere formalities of religion, these have each a constraining 
force; they give a rule, and within that rule men may act, may be 
impelled, compelled, yet without coming up to the standard of 
true goodness: nay, further, he may go beyond all this: there may 
be a violence or excess of the natural instinct, which may even 
obtrude upon, and jostle out the claims of ordinary justice, and 
of the common benevolence. This is seen where parents, over- 
rating the interests of their own children, aim to supersede the 
just expectations, the fair hopes, the lawful property of other 
people’s children, or to perplex, confound, alienate and embezzle 
what belongs to some rightful owner, some innocent, unsuspecting 
neighbor. 

Again, there is the case of master and servant. The master 
and servant are bound together by the tie of mutual mterest. Ia 
these relations, a due course of attentions, a certain order in obe- 
dience, is indispensable, and absolutely necessary: they are even 
settled by law; and it becomes the province of the magistrate to 
see them fulfilled. But they can proceed no further. [t must be 
a freedom of affection, it can only be benevolence, which will 
give a tone to the heart. 

Similar remarks will apply to commercial intercourse; to its forms 
and punctualities, to its ordinary reciprocal attentions, to its regular, 
necessary and accustomed duty. All these may be discharged, and 
somewhat laudably and successfully, with but little of benevolence. 
Men may even be known to come out of a busy, bustling, 
trafficking world, enriched, envied, caressed and flattered, and 
after all to sink into obscurity, and a general indifference to man- 
kind, with all the coldness of an ascetic, and the obduracy of the 
most frigid monk; unaltered almost to their own species, mere 
worshippers of Mammon. 

Here it may be hinted, that, though benevolence will rejoice 
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at the success of honest industry, or fortunate, if honorable, 
speculations, yet she knows, or should be taught, the frequent 
course of trade, of mercantile pursuit, and colonial acquisition ; 
their undue advantages, their unjustifiable gains, their inhumane 
exactions, and cruel oppressions ; to the successors, at least, of 
large inheritances, there may remain, amidst their occasions of 
pride, some reasons for humility; and amidst the public heca- 
tombs, which, as their votaries, they may be tempted to offer to 
Juxury and vanity, (those licensed idols of the rich and great) there 
are due at least some private offerings, some sacred reserves, for 
benevolence : ‘but we have been here speaking of benevolence, 
not metaphysically, but rather, as some philosophers express it, 
according to feeling ; but we must not. wander too far. 

To speak then at once freely, yet more summarily, benevolence 
has its basis in what is common to man. Those who are most at 
hand, and, so to speak, lie most within his reach, clainy his more 
immediate, and, generally speaking, his strongest regards, as being 
the nearest, closest link im his chain of existence. But as, besides 
his animal feelings, and social propensities, he is a rational, moral 
agent, his affections, as well as his actions, will submit to some 
moral rule, and reason must be his interpreter and director. 

By whatever name we ¢all this rule, (whether utility, justice, 
pleasure, moral fitness, or moral sense, matters not,) nothing is 
more certain—than—that we possess such a rule, however modified, 
improved, or even impaired it may be, by place and country, by 
the terms of municipal laws, and the varieties in religions; that 
our social feelings, and ordinary actions are resolvable and refer- 
able to some such rule, and that a conformity to it constitutes 
moral obligation ;—that, by our reason, we.not only form a 
general judgment as to what is right and wrong, but, in doubtful 
or litigated matters, as to what is most right or most wrong. It 
is the province of reason to marshal and regulate our affections, to 
balance wants and miseries, to distinguish merit and demerit, to 
consider times and seasons, situation and circumstance, even to 
calculate on probabilities and consequences, and to distinguish the 
due discharge of regular and orderly duties from necessary energies 
and extraordinary exertions. Such-like discriminations go into the 
determining actions to be moral and fit, or the contrary: and it is 
in reference to such ideas as these, that benevolence may be said 
to be free in its exercise. Its independence censists in its being 
uncontrolled by any external influence; its freedom in its being 
regulated by an internal principle of mind and choice. 

It is not necessary here, to enter into speculations concerning 
human actions, in reference to the theory of what is called philo- 
sophical necessity and free-will. It is, 1 own, my belief, that 

VOL, XILL. Pam. NO. XXVI. 2C 
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human actions are, philosophically speaking, all necessary, that 
is, that they yield to, and cannot but yield to, the strongest mo- 
tives, the last decision of the judgment: -still, in a popular 
sense, there being a spontaneity or choice in a man’s conclusions, 
we say, his actionsare free. 1t is sufficient for our present purpose 
to say, benevolence is an obedience to good motives, to rational 
convictions; that a good man is benevolent by choice, that he 
approves, prefers, practices benevolence, for the loveliness of its 
own nature, and its utility to man. 


CHAP. III. 
BENEVOLENCE IS UNIVERSAL IN ITS INFLUENCE. 


THERE is no time in which we range with so much advantage to 
ourselves through the walks of creation, as that, in which we con- 
template the character of benevolence. In whatever point of the 
universe we take our stand, and to whatever spot we direct our 
eyes, how fertile, how glowing the landscape! In a system so con- 
trived, as that one part sheds its influence on the other, and pro- 
motes a general harmony, this cannot be otherwise. There is a 
kind of voice that speaks through the universe. The language of 
nature is that of delight: and even the parts incapable of admitting 
this delight, have yet the means of imparting it. Behold the sun! 
The lustre which it spreads, and the beauties, which it enables 
you to discover, kindle your admiration. The Indian views it 
with rapture. He feels gratitude for its bounty. He addresses 
the God of fire with hymns of praise and songs of triumph. But 
in vain should he attempt to make that sun share his gratifications. 
The orb of day is uninfluenced by his expressions of adoration. 
It heeds no prostrations: it feels no emotions: but that orb 
administers to the comfort of the devotee, it conveys animation 
and cheerfulness to millions. 

The structure of the heavens manifests such design and wisdom, 
that some of the ancient philosopbers supposed man born only to 
view and admire them. ‘The bounty displayed in this earth equals 
the grandeur conspicuous in the heavens. ‘There is no region, in 
which the volume of instruction is not unfolded. In every 
climate is found proper food for the support of the inhabitants, 
and proper medicines for the removal of their diseases. Nay 
should every age even change its food, and its diseases, there 
would still be found in the world supplies sufficient for the mhabi- 
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tants. So bountiful and provident is nature!' The distribution of 
oceans, seas, and rivers; the variety of fields, meadows, and 
groves ; the luxuriance of fruits, herbs, and flowers; the return of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, not only regular in their 
approaches, but bringing with them presents, to make their return 
desirable ; the pleasing and refreshing vicissitudes of day and night, 
all have a voice, which, by telling man that he is constantly 
receiving benefits; reminds him that he should be ready to 
bestow them. 

Observe, also, the animal and brute creation. Their pro- 
pensities and actious increase the stock of felicity: they beget a 
helpless progeny: they foster them in their infant state: they train 
them for public life: they prepare them for enjoyment. In nume- 
rous instances, one species of animals influences the happiness of 
others ; they furnish man with the means of enjoyment. Whether, 
too, their actions have not a wider scope, and a nobler tendency, 
than is generally believed, has been made a matter of dispute: It 
is asserted by some, that even animal life affords a proof of the 
future existence and immortality of brutes. Of the truth of the 
sentiment | say nothing. 

With respect to man, that happiness. is his ultimate good; the 
centre to which his warmest wishes move, is the universal opinion 
of mankind. He may, indeed, fail in the pursuit; for he may 
mistake its nature, or the proper means of attaming it. Happiness, 
hke truth, lies in a straight line. ‘To follow nature, is to keep 
that line. Why then does not man obtain happiness? ‘The 
course of nature is uniform ; but man deviates, and is lost: and it 
may often be said, 


He that once hath missen the right way, 
The farther he doth go, the farther he doth stray. 


Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 


The reader will please to consider this dissertation as a state- 
ment of facts, unconnected with the science of casuistry. The 
man who investigates principles I revere. I leave this, at present, 
in the hands of the philosopher. The existence. of natural or moral 
difficulties, weakens not the general argument in favor of benevo- 
lence. Man deviates from happiness, frequently, too, in cases 
unconnected with his own conduct.—The day of human life is 
short:—nor is it all sunshine :—our very morning may rise in 
storms, or we may be arrested in our course before noon :—we, 
at length, lie down in sighs, and expire, perhaps, with a groan. 
Nature, too, itself appears, occasionally, to change its course, 


* See Derham's Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God: and Hunter's 
Historical Journal of the Transactions at Port Jackson, Chap. III. 
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sometimes to stand still, and, sometimes, even to-move from its ori- 
ginal direction into one opposite to it. The very elements seem 
to fight against man : fire consumes his dwellings: the ocean over- 
whelms his fields: blasting and mildew destroy his fruits and her- 
bage: a volcano, bursting from the bowels of the earth, buries 
whole villages and towns, with all their inhabitants, in one immense 
depopulation, one common boundless ruin. Admitting all this, 
is sufficient to say, that beings possessed of life have a capacity for 
enjoying, and for communicating happiness. ‘The interruptions to 
animal and ratianal enjoyment may be necessary to the introduction 
of a more extensive plan of felicity ; but prove nothing against the 
genuine appearances and the ordinary operations of nature. If to 
admit, as a deduction of reason, or asa doctrine of revelation, a 
future state of perfect happiness, be allowed to widen the prospect 
of individual comfort; it ought, m proportion, to afford more 
powerful motives to individual goodness ; and, still further, even 
the most sensible experience of what is present and calamitous, or 
the thickest cloud which may hang over futurity, can awaken a 
kindred thought, a correspondent feeling ;—a recollection of an 
alliance to unavoidable frailty, to distressful contingencies, to 
painful uncertainties ;—a pity, which can only drop a tear, a 
sympathy, which, without any exterior effect, can only influence 
the heart. 

No system of theological opinions is, exclusively, essential to 
form the benevolent character. Professed unbelievers and professed 
Christians may be full of malevolence; unbelievers or Christians 
may possess the milk of philanthropy. ‘The social affections are 
dictated by nature, and confirmed by habit ; and dwell in the heart of 
that man, who is least corrupted by base’ passions, whatever his 
religion be. 

The Goop Man from the appearances of nature derives tender 
affections, generous principles, and humane conduct. From the 
glowing and variegated scenes around him he derives something 
which warms his heart, and throws a smile over his countenance. 
The imbecility of the beings, to whom by his very nature he is 
related, does but strengthen his heart; and when he takes a gloomy 
view of things, the exertions of benevolence raise his spirit. The 
good man thus acquires universal tenderness. 

Art thou dejected? Is thy mind o’ercast ? 
Chain down some Passiun ; du some generous Good. 
Teach Ignorance to see, or Grief to smile : 
Correct thy Friend; befriend thy greatest Foe. 
Youno’s Nicut Tuovucnts, Virtvue’s Apococy. 

The merciful man, says Solomon, is merciful to his beast; and 

the common saying, that a good man would not hurt a worm, is 
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full of significance. Go! said uncle Toby," opening the window, 
and giving liberty to an imprisoned fly, the world is wide enough 
for thee and me.—The old Pythagoreans, as well as many ancient 
and modern sects, believed in the transmigration of souls; that is, 
that the soul, being a distinct substance from matter, passed 
through different stages of existence, and, at death, migrated from 
one body to another. ‘The system may be thought chimerical; but 
its tendency is benevolent. The reader will recollect some re- 
marks on this subject in the Specrator.* The Pythagoreans 
were peculiarly tender of the brute creation, and even abstained 
from animal food. 

But leaving these considerations, and reverting to the sentiments 
delivered above, we urge, that ratioual beings ought to consult, at 
least, the happiness of all beings of the same order. Man is 
placed at the extremity of two lines in opposite directions: 
possessed of intellect, and susceptible of affection, he is capable 
of the most exquisite pleasure :—exposed to sickness, disappoint- 
ment, and other calamities incident to humanity, he is liable to 
be plunged into all the refinements of distress. ‘True benevolence 
is desirous of advancing human beings to all the innocent comforts 
of which their nature is capable, and of mitigating those distresses, 
to which by their own frailties, or the injustice of others, they are 
exposed.—Ignorance, slavery, imprisonment, sickness, disappoint- 
ment, and old age, have their distinct claims, and form a separate 
interest in a good man’s heart. In this sense benevolence is 
universal, 


CHAP. IV. 
BENEVOLENCE 18 PERSEVERING IN ITS LABORS. 


Love of distinction is said to be the universal passion; and. its 
ascendency in the human heart is so great, that some of the most 
benevolent men, at least such as have performed the most useful 
actions to society, are said to have been the vainest men alive. It 
is usual to refer on this occasion to the history of the Roman 
orator ; and a late justly esteemed philanthropist has not escaped 
censure. I impeach neither the characters of Cicero nor Howard. 
Nor do they, in this instance, require either my praise, or my 
apology. A regard to the good opinion of mankind is natural to 
such as deserve it; and those who oppose it, resist an enemy, that 
they cannot destroy. It is “ the thorn in the flesh; the messenger 


* See Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 2 No, 348. 
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of Satan sent to buffet them.” That great man, Benjamin 
Franklin of America, begins the account of his own life with a vindi- 
‘cation of vanity.—Let moralists decide on this subject as they 
please.—The man, who looks to the praise or good opinion of 
mankind, as the only reward of active virtue, is the object rather 
of pity than of contempt; and should he “ count his vanity among 
the other sweets of life,” he will find it, like those other sweets, 
mixed with bitters. 

When a man has once gratified his feelings by discharging his 
duty, he should not go much further for his reward. “te must 
find it within himself, or he would wander after it in vain through 
the whole world. Does he expect the admiration of mankind, or 
too many expressions of gratitude from individuals? He may, per- 
haps, meet with disappomtment. The world is in pursuit of too 
many objects for long continued admiration; and the action that 
becomes the candidate for praise may itself be overrated. Some- 
times it happens, too, that the more excellent any action is, the 
more exposed it lies to envy; and where a man expected commen- 
dation, he only receives censure. Dr. Price has observed, that 
the best actions of his life were those, for which he received 
nothing but reproach. ‘ 

This is a mortifying consideration. When a man neglects his 
own interest, to consult that of others, he has at least a title to an 
unblemished character. When he finds he is mistaken even there, 
the patriot and the philanthropist may incline to relax in their 
exertions; and the energies of humanity may yield to the torpors 
of selfishness. 

But the patriot and the philanthropist must be willing to be 
moral martyrs; must persevere amidst reproach, and be deaf to 
the voice of malevolence. 

They must, at the same time, be superior to a degenerate 
softness, which would render them dupes to the artful, and a 
suppleness of character, which would but qualify them to be the 
tools of the selfish. A disposition to encourage indolence, and to 
support vice, is benevolence in no other sense, than a dissipated 
spendthrift is a generous man. ‘True benevolence is but justice 
exhibited in its most amiable form, and directing its energies to 
alleviate the distresses incident to humanity, and to remedy the 
evils forced on the world by a vicious state of society. One 
who wishes, then, to act as a benevolent good man, naturally 
considers the state of society in which he lives: Society in general 
has its advantages: society has also no less its inconveniences: 
it is not without its peculiar crimes: it may even be said, that 
when a nation arrives at what is deemed the highest point of 
civilisation, it has then reached an eminence, whence it either 
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plunges suddenly, or sinks gradually, into a marked debasement 
and general corruption. 

Hence we see, that if the savage state is known by its want of 
laws, of literature, of money, if it is in the habit of practising pro- 
miscuous lewdness and cruelties, (though few, perhaps, whi 
have not been practised by people more refined,) the civilised state, 
even among Christians, is not less distinguished for what is contrary 
to the first principles of natural justice, and the leading directions 
given them by the Founder of their religion. Laws have produced 
too severe exactions, and a too sensible oppression : literature its 
dangerous refinements, its false philosophy: extensive commerce 
its riches ; riches its avarice and luxuries; honors their overwhelm- 
ing destructive ambitiou ; and the superabundance of means, the ex- 
tent of powers, and the facilities for invasion, have led men into 
the temptation of encroaching on the liberties of their fellow-citi- 
zens at home, and of subjecting and enslaving the most remote 
nations. 

In proportion as the evils of society are the more numerous and 
deep-rooted, the appeals to benevolence are more powerful and 
strong ; though, in the same proportion, the discouragements and 
oppositions in the way of its exercise will be also increased. But 
a good man, of the most private kind, does not yield to difficulties: 
though he does not attempt impossibilities, and may not choose to 
act beyond his sphere; yet within that sphere he is steady and 
sure: though he may be able to do little, his desires are large: as far 
as he is able, he endeavours to alleviate the common afflictions of 
life: he is persevering, at least, in well-wishing, and he holds 
himself bound not to be weary in well-doing. 

If the good man moves in a more public sphere of society, stand- 
ing on an eminence, as he does, he considers himself as having a 
call to great duties: as a magistrate he will be true to virtue; he 
administers justice with mercy; he considers the state of society ; 
is as anxious to see bad laws amended, as to see unfortunate men 
executed ; and studies that better policy, and perseveringly aims 
to promote it, which consists rather in preventing crimes, 
in punishing criminals. As a statesman, a good man, acting on 
ome principle, feels the strongest impulse to benevolence im its 

gest sense for the public good. He knows it to be his duty to 


watch, Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat; and is prepared 
to meet with difficulties, to weigh circumstances, to avail himself 
of opportunities, to follow the order of improvements, and to per- 
severe, even though others should give way. From his eminent 
station he surveys the country all around. He is a citizen of the 
world, a friend to justice, an enemy to all wrong. Nor is he 
less a patriot, nor satisfied with exclaiming, Alas! my country, 
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and retiring. No! Is the view which he takes of present times 
fair and promising? He is encouraged and animated in the prose- 
cution of every liberal intention. Is it gloomy? He will strike 
out light in darkness. Is it doubted? He may be sometimes per- 
plexed, but he does not succumb ; he may often sigh, but he does 
not despair. It is in public, as in private life: Amicus certus in 
re incerta cernitur: and it is well said by Seneca; Prospera in 
plebem et vilia deveniunt: at calamitates terroresque mortalium 
sub jugum mittere proprium magni viri est: magnus es vir: sed 
unde scis, si tibi fortuna non det facultatem exhibende virtutis? 
In short, the good statesman, the true patriot, who falls on evil 
times, is, as one speaks on another subject, “ a flambeau, which 
keeps burning in a tempestuous air; and though winds from all 
parts strive against it, they only augment the light.” Benevolence 
1s thus persevering in its labors. 








PART II. 


CHAP. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS CASES, 
OF UNEDUCATED YOUTH, OF POOR AND SICK PERSONS, 


Severat defects in our charity-schools, work-houses, and public 
hospitals were pointed out in the CompLaints of the Poor 
PeopLe or ENGLAND. Querulous language, therefore, may 
be spared in this division of the work. These miscellaneous 
cases are meant to supply the unavoidable omissions in a former 
publication, and to furnish hints to the benevolent. 

An ancient writer, an orthodox father of the church, calls 
“ the instruction of youth the renovation of the world.” * The 
question concerning a plan for national education, which I touched 
on elsewhere, it is not intended to resume here, nor to inquire 
how far objections to a plan of public education may be properly 
founded.* The subject is important, but the present state of 





* Puerilem institutionem mundi renovationem. 
* See this subject examined by a sensible writer. a 
Gedwin’s Political Justice. Vol. I. Chap. vit. 
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society in Britain does not render it of immediate concern ;* and 
[ have already considered it in more publications than one, parti- 
cularly inthe Complaints of the poor People of England. So it is 
passed over here. 

The following scheme is formed on principles suited to a more 
advanced state “of society, than we have yet reached in this 
country: it may, however, be adopted even now with considerable 
advantage. It is proposed as one remedy, amongst many that 
might be brought forward, for the defects of modern charity- 
schools. 


i ee 


Pian of a charity-school for poor children, in large towns, to 
be supported by subscriptious from the children of the rich. 


This institution to be denominated A FREE school. 
RULES FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


I. Tat the subscribers consist of young persons, whose 
parents are of competent property, or who being orphans, will 
themselves, when of age, possess competent property. 

Il. Twat a yearly subscription of a guinea or upwards qualify 
a youth to present one scholar. 

ILI. Tuar each subscriber visit the school once a week,. attend- 
ed by his parent, guardian, or tutor, who is to examine what pro- 
gress the children make in their learning : and that no subscriber 
concern himself with any child, but such as he himself hath 
presented. If the subscriber himself be at boarding school, and 
reside at a distance from the charity-school, the visit may be made 
by his parent, guardian, or tutor alone. 

IV. Tuat each subscriber pay with his own hand his sub- 
scription-money ; and set down himself his name in the list of 
subscribers : that each subscriber may present a child in rotation. 

V. Tuart there be a yearly meeting of all the subscribers, at- 
tended with their parents, guardians, or tutors. If any subscriber 
cannot attend, his parent, guardian, or tutor may attend alone: 
at this time the secretary or managers for the ensuing year shall be 
chosen, the state of the school examined into, and the accounts 
settled: subscriptions to be received, and considered due from 
that time, ‘That at this meeting a specimen of each child’s writ- 


+ It has, however, of late, obtained more of the public attention. 
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ing be laid in order on the table for examination ; and that every 
child read some moral lesson, or spell before all the subscribers. 

Vi. Tsar there be a book of the subscribers’ and children’s 
names, intimating when they were admitted into the school, and 
when they left it. 

VIL. Tuar no child can be expelled either by the master of 
any steward, without the consent of the subscriber (attended by his 
parent, guardian, or tutor) who presented him. 

VIII. Tu art if any young people be desirous of encouraging this 
institution, and cannot afford it singly, they may unite their con- 
tributions, and become joint patrons of one or more children. 

IX. As, possibly, it may happen, after the subscriptions are 
paid in, and the expenses of clothes, master, books, &c. are settled, 
that there may be a deficiency of money, any persons unconnected 
with the school, may present such contributions to the treasurer, 
as they may think proper; though none but a young person can 


be considered as a regular subscriber, or be allowed to present a 
scholar. 


RULES FOR THE TREASURER AND STEWARD. 


I. That there be eleven stewards chosen annually in rotation, 
consisting of parents, guardians, or tutors of the subscribers; that 
three of these may constitute a committee, empowered to lay down 
regulations for the school; and that the subscribers may attend 
this committee, composed of parents, guardians, or tutors, as 
above.—The committee to be left open. 

Il. That a treasurer be appointed annually, who must be a 
parent, guardian, or tutor of one of the subscribers, not being a 
steward ; who is to give an account of the receipts and disburse- 
ments for that year, for the inspection of the yearly meeting: and 
that each subscriber, under the care of this treasurer, whether parent, 


guardian, or tutor, be recommended to transcribe fairly such 
accounts. 


RULES FOR THE MASTER AND THE SCHOOL. 


I. That the master, not being appointed the spiritual guide to 
this school, interfere not, in the least degree, with religion, either 
by public prayers, catechisms, or religious books ; leaving this to 
the discretion of the children’s parents, or friends, and to the exer- 
cise of their reason when at years of discretion. 

I]. That he may be of what religious denomination he pleases 
himself, and is responsible to no one connected with the school for 
any religious opinions. 

III. That he teach the children reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic; and that he employ every scholar some part of the day in 
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spinning, if the school be in the country, or some other manual 
employment, if in the town, according to the direction of the 
stewards: the profits resulting from such employment to be remit- 
ted to the treasurer, for the use of the charity.—The accustomed 
hours of recreation so necessary for children, not to be interrupted 
by these regulations. 


It was here intended to lay before the reader a similar plan of a 
Free Scuoon for poor girls, to be supported by the younger 
daughters of the rich. The scheme might, without difficulty, be 
extended to females, with such differences, as must necessarily 
attach to female mstitutions. This subject, therefore, shall be left 
for the consideration of women, which may be assistéd by “ The 
Address of the Ladies at Walworth, who have formed themselves 
into a society for the education of poor female children,” printed 
in the Appendix’ of Tuz Come.aints oF THE Poor; andalso 
by The rules for the general government of the female charity- 
school in Shakespear's Walk,” instituted in 1792.—Some useful 
hints may be collected from all those plans, though in the scheme 
proposed above many of their rules, it is clear, could not be adopted. 
Females themselves would be the best judges of the means to 
realise some such institution, as that now recommended to their 
consideration, and the subject has been treated of somewhat by a 
sensible female writer.—The reader is desired to take notice, that 
to THE ACCOUNT of CHARITY-sCHOOLS in GREAT Britain 
and IRELAND, printed 1713, is subjoined a Proposat for ad- 
ding some work to the children’s learning. 

The plan proposed above, suggested itself to me in consequence 
of various schemes of private institutions communicated to me 
from different quarters, and of a survey of those charity-schools, 
which are deemed public. Such of their rules as fell in with 
this design are preserved.—The plan may, perhaps, never be realis- 
ed: it may, however urnish hints, that may be improved on to 
advantage. 

The benefits of some such institution would be many, not only 
to the poor children, but to the subscribers. Early habits of 
giving, among the children of the rich, might render the heart the 
seat of benevolent and generous designs ; and early habits of indus- 
try would prove beneficial to the children of the poor. The com 
temptuous behaviour of the former towards the latter might be pro- 
vided against; and the youthful mind preserved free from servility 


* Table II. p. 100, 2d Edition. 

* Anaccount of two charity schools for the education of girls, and of 
a female friendly society at York, with general reflections, &c. by Catharine 
Cappe, 1800. 
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and prejudice.—On the side of the poor, obligation might rivet at. 
tachment ; on that of the rich, patronage might take the name 
and the nature of friendship; and mutual attention grow up into 
habits of esteem, which might prove some of the sweetest solaces 
of life. 

But of all plans of FREE SCHOOLS, that would be the best, in my 
opinion, that should arise out of the earnings of poor children, who, 
therefore, should not be sent till they are about nine years of age, 
A scheme is given in THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR' of a 
charity-school, at Bury, in Suffolk, for “ instructing sixty poor boys 
to be clothed from the profits of their respective earnings.” Before 
the war there was a chattty-echitcl at Plymouth, supported, if | 
mistake not, entirely from the earnings of the children.—It may 
be proper to insist again on the necessity of so regulating such 
institutions, as not to interrupt the play-hours. 

2. With respect to worK-HOUSES, where the whole system is 
wrong, we shall be sparing of commendation—Sparing of com- 
mendation! many readers will say, there should be no commenda- 
tion at all. The remarks of Mr. Thomas Paine on this subject 
are unanswerable ; and some facts contained in the ComPLAINts 
Or THE Poor are not undeserving attention. Private benevolence 
and an enormous poor-rate can never rectify a system fundamentally 
wrong. After a long life of painful industry, useful to the public, 
and after large contributions, saved from the pittance of the 
mechanic, old age is thrown into the corner of a work-house, like 
old-fashioned rotten furniture, and we call it charity!—Who can 
wonder, that the honest pride of the once industrious, but, at length, 
disabled poor, frequently revolts at such charity ? 

We dethrone justice, and exalt a puny bastard-charity. In pre- 
senting, therefore, the reader with rules for a work-house, all that is 
attempted, and all that can be obtained, is to ameliorate bad institu- 
tions. 

It is directed by act of parliament, that the rules for the regu- 
lation of prisons, shall be hung up for public inspection, in some 
conspicuous place in the prison. ‘The impositions to which 
paupers are fiable, render the same measure expedient also jn 
work-houses. ‘The following orders are hung up in a work- 
house in Royston : they were drawn up by my sensible and esteem- 
ed friend, Mr. William Nash, an eminent attorney of that town. 
Among them are some excellent rules: they are here introduced 
for the consideration of churchwardens, overseers, clergymen, and 
all, who have any influence in their respective parishes. 

It must, however, be observed, that with respect to the second 


* Appendix, Table II. page 110. 
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article under the rules for “ the master,” if by the master’s causing 
all such, as are able, to attend public worship, be meant, that 
every person be necessarily expected to attend some place of 
public worship, the rule would be liable to great objection. 
The utmost that can be said consistently with liberty, is, that if a 
pauper choose to attend a place of public worship, he may attend 
what place he thinks proper. If he do not require to attend 
any place, he ought not to be compelled. Such, indeed, I take to 
be the meaning of that rule-—The same principles that oblige me 
to object to the least compulsion in religion, would lead me also 
to object strongly to the last article in these rules. ‘Though I am 
aware, it may be said, that though corporal punishment be not the 
natural discipline for rational beings, the present habits of society 
render it expedient. 

Having heard great encomiums passed on the HOUSE of IN- 
pustrY in the Iste of Wicurt, established by act of Parlia- 
ment, 1774, L procured, through the kindness of a friend, a printed 
copy of the act, and of the bye-laws for the regulation and govern- 
ment of the institution. This house is on a large scale, and con- 
tains many generous rules. One clause in the act appoints thus: 
“ To the end that all the poor people in the said house may be 
encouraged to apply themselves to such tasks, in which they shall 
be employed, with diligence and humility, it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the directors, and acting guardians, at any quar- 
terly meeting, out of the profits, arising by the work, which shall 
be done by such poor people, to distribute such rewards to the 
industrious and skilful, as to them shall appear reasonable.” A 
similar regulation is made in many work-houses, and might with 
advantage be adopted in all. 

Particular mention has been here made of this house, in order 
to direct the reader’s attention to consider the benefits connected 
with printed rules. By this provision the poor out of the house, 
as well as in, become acquainted with the full extent of the institu- 
tion, and little is left to discretionary power. 

$. A word or two shall be added on PUBLIC HOSPI- 
TALS. 

It may be laid down as a safe position, that in proportion as a 
country abounds in poor, the state of society is bad, If this be 
admitted, the numerous meetings of men of fortune for charitable 
contributions, and the various monuments erected by private bene- 
volence, for the relief of the poor, are rather temporary benefits, 
than essential and permanent blessings. In the present bad state 
of society, however, benevolent contributions should be encouraged, 
as the ouly hope left to the unfortunate. But were laws framed 
with more wisdom ; were those prejudices, that hold men in bon- 
dage, overcome ; were the enormous expenses of government laid 
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aside ; were property less unequal, and industry better rewarded ; 
such charitable contributions, and such splendid monuments, would 
be rendered unnecessary. There would be less occasion to erect 
so many temples to CuHanriry, if we erected more to Justicr, 
To remove the defects and excesses of governments ; to give a 
just direction to the laws; and to preserve the course of industry 
from being obstructed, would be attended with more advantages to 
the poor, than the erecting of a thousand hospitals; and, on this 
ground, every philanthropist should be a reformer. 

Indeed the state of society in a country may be so corrupt, that 
charitable as well as political institutions may be little more than 
public exhibitions of mistakes, sources of vice, or nurseries -of 
misery. ‘They may even be, in some measure, the cause of those 
evils, which they aim to remedy. The influence of bad laws, and 
the distresses, arising from the present unnatural arrangements of 
society, may be wider, than most men are aware of. 

It is, however, lawful to seize all the innocent gratifications we 
can. And though we may conceive a state of society, in which 
such a portion of calamity could not exist, or such a constitution 
of things, in which it might be more properly remedied ; it may not 
be unpleasing, to see how far charitable institutions extend, and 
what benefits they produce. This chapter, therefore shall conclude 
with accounts of some of the public hospitals in the metropolis, 
for the year, 1793, which shall be done in the exact words of their 
last reports. 

Public HosPpitTats are touched on again, to press upon the 
reader’s attention, what was cireumstantially noticed in the com- 
PLAINTS OF THE POOR, relative to the custom of taking fees of 
the patients. From the facts there produced, it is evident, that 
many hospitals can be conducted without fees: and the subject 
ought to be taken up by some of the governors. A judicious writ- 
er in the Criticat Review, in his remarks on THE com- 
PLAINTS OF THE POOR, particularly noticed the oppression of 
fees. ‘The reader is also requested to notice the last clause in the 
report of Bethlem-Hospital. 

It is not here proposed to introduce a new model for public 
hospitals. ‘The truth is, such foundations are so numerous, that it 
would be difficult to invent one: nor is it here intended to notice 
existing mistakes. Such as militate against observations already 
laid down, will be conspicuous; though to speak truly, with the 
exceptions alluded to, and in relation to the present state of society, 
the following institutions 1 much approve. 
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A true REPORT of the great number of poor children, and other 
poor people, maintained in the several HOSPITALS, under the pious 
care of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Commonalty, and 
Citizens of LONDON, the year last past. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Children put forth Apprentices, and discharged from Christ's 
Hospital, the year last past, 177 ; twelve whereof being instructed 
in the mathematics and navigation, were placed forth apprentices to 
Commanders of Ships, out of the Mathematical School, founded _ 
by his late Majesty King Charles the Second, of blessed memory 177 

Children buried the year last past - - - - 17 

Children now nnder the care and charge of the hospital, in 
London and at Hertford - . - 1075), o56 

To be admitted on presentations granted to this time 181) 

The names of all which, as also when and whence they were ad- 
mitted, will appear in the said hospital’s books. 

The Governors have lately (added to their repairs at Hertford, 
an increase of the allowance to their nurses and expense of main- 
taining their children there, to the amount of 4001. a year) at a large 
expense, built a School and six Houses for the accommodation of the 
gitls belonging to the said hospital, who, with their mistresses, are 
removed there from town, where an additional ward is thereby 
opened for the reception of an additional number of seventy boys in 
town. And the hospital’s revenue, without casual benefactions, 
being insufficient to defray the charge of maintaining so great a num- 
ber of children, it is therefore to be hoped and wished for, that in 
regard to a work so charitable, useful, and commendable (being for 
the relief of necessitous orphans and infants, the advancement of 
the Christian Religion, and the good of the kingdom) all Charitable 
and worthy good Christians will readily aud liberally contribute to the 
support and encouragement thereof. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HOSPITAL. 


There have been admitted, cured, and discharged from this 
hospital, during the last year, of poor, wounded, maimed, and 
diseased persons 4285 In-Patients, and 5784 Out-Patients, 
many of whom have been relieved with money, clothes, and 
other necessaries, to enable them to return to their several habi- 
tations - - - - 10069 

Buried this year, after much charge in their illness 375 

Remaining under cure, [n-Patients - : 449 

Out-Patients - - 284 

So that there have been during the last year, and now are, 
under the care of this hospital of poor, sick, and lame persons, 
destitute of all other relief, in the whole 11177 


This being the most ancient hospital in the city and suburbs of 
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London, and having escaped the great fire in the year 1666, the 
buildings by length of time became so very ruinous, that in the year 
1729 there was a necessity that great part thereof should be taken 
down ; and a subscription was then entered into by many of the 
worthy governors, and other charitable persons, for defraying the 
expenses of rebuilding the hospital; which hath been progressively 
erected and finished, without any diminution of the number of patients 
on account of such building. 

As the charge and expense of this hospital much exceeds the 
certain revenues thereof, and there not being a fund sufficient to admit 
and support the many poor, wounded, maimed, and sick objects, who 
daily apply for relief, the assistance of all persons is humbly desired, 
to enable the governors not only to support the present charity, but 
the enlargement thereof. 


St. THOMAS’s HOSPITAL. 


There have been cured aud discharged from St. Thomas's 
hospital in Southwark, the last year, of wounded, maimed, sick, 
and diseased persons, 2758 In-Patients, and 5122 Out-Patients, 
many of whom have been relieved with money and necessaries at 
their departure, to accommodate and support them iu their jour- 
neys to their several countries and habitations - 7880 
Buried from thence last year, after much charge in their sick- 
ness - - - - - 254 
Remaining under cure, In-Patient - - 392 
Out-Patients - - 200 
So that there are and have been, during the last year, of poor 
miserable objects under the cure of the said hospital, and desti- 
tute of other proper care, in all - - 8726 
The number of persons constantly relieved in this hospital being so 
large, as from the above and other annual accounts appears, the ex- 
penses also, in all the following articles, being greatly increased ; for 
instance, in food and physic ;—for necessary repairs, both on the 
estate and in the hospital itself ;—particularly for the late gradual 
repair of all the wards, and furnishing them with iron bedsteads, and 
proper appurtenances to the same: therefore many of the worthy 
governors of this charity, induced thereto by the benefit which must 
naturally accrue to the patients from such an alteration (as they will 
not now be so liable to be disturbed in their sick and restless moments, 
by the annoyance of insects common to most habitations, but particu- 
larly to hospitals) entered into a voluntary subscription towards defray- 
ing part of the charge: but notwithstanding these additional boun- 
ties, the annual expense of this hospital far exceeds its certain annual 
income. On which account, it is further humbly recommended to all 
charitable persons, that they would be pleased to enable the governors, 
by their contributions, to go on in relieving the distresses of the maimed 
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and diseased poor, so that they may be made useful members of the 
community. 


BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL. 


Received into this hospital during the year 1793, under com- 
mitments by the Lord Mayor and the Fh rate of this city, as 
vagrants or disorderly persons, who have been kept to hard labor 
(or received correction) - - : - 638 
Received into this hospital, during the same period, sundry 
poor persons who have been committed before mas could be 
passed to their respective parishes, as required by a late act of 
parliament, many of whom have been taught to spin wool, &c. - 864 


Maintained and supplied with physic in this hospital - 1502 
There are also several poor children bound apprentices to learn 
useful trades in this hospital, and if they serve their time to the satis- 
faction of their masters and the governors, they are allowed a bene- 
faction towards setting them up in business. 


BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


Distracted men and women in this hospital Jan. 1, 1793 
Admitted during the last year 


Cured of their lunacy 
Buried, after much charge during their lunacy 
Patients in the hospital ist January, 1794 


Viz. Men under cure 73 137 
Ditto incurables 64 
Women under cure 802 
Ditto incurables 514 


131 

208 

The governors inform the public that a committee meet every 
Saturday morning, at ten o’clock, at Bethlem Hospital, for the admis- 
sion and discharge of « istracted men and women from any part of 
Great Britain or Ireland, without expense to their relations or friends ; 
and any person whomsoever wanting information as to the method of 
admission, may have a paper of instructions gratis, by applying to 
the Clerk’s Office, Bridewell Hospital, any day between ten and three 
o'clock. 

The governors lament that a report has been much propagated, 
and it is feared has prevented many benefactions and legacies being 
given to this excellent charity, that all incurable patients are dis- 
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charged the hospital, whereas there were two additional wings built in 
the year 1733, by a subscription of the governors, for the reception 
of one hundred incurable patients, viz. one wing to contain 50 men, 
the other 50 women, so that there have been constantly one hundred 
incurable patients in this hospital for sixty years past; and in conse- 
quence of some late benefactions and legacies from governors to this 
oo branch of this charity, the numbers of incurable patients 
ave been increased to 112. , 

The hospital of Bethlem was erected in the last century, and was 
completely finished within 15 months ; but the foundation having in 
many places given way, a general repair is become unavoidably 
necessary. As the expense (according to the surveyor’s report) will 
amount to several thousand pounds, the governors are obliged to 
proceed gradually, trusting to the liberal assistance of pious and well 
disposed persons towards upholding a most extensive building erected 
for the most benevolent of purposes, the cure and reception of deplor- 
able lunatics. 

The advanced price of every necessary of life, the wages and mainte- 
nance of the servants necessary for the care of 270 patients (which is 
the average number) many of whom are unable to assist themselves, 
who require the utmost vigilance and attention of their keepers and 
nurses, oblige the governors to solicit the public assistance, as the 
funds are scarce sufficient to defray the necessary, actual and unavoid- 
able expense. 

NO OFFICER OR SERVANT IS ALLOWED TO ACCEPT OF 


ANY GRATUITY, DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY; ON PAIN 
OF EXPULSION. 


The following reports of three charitable institutions in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis shall be subjoined. 
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MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, 
St. George’s Fields. 


To enable the public to judge of the real good effected by this 
institution, and of the great proportion the women reclaimed bear to 
‘the whole number, the following correct statement has been extracted 
from the books of the charity. 


Table of admissions and discharges, from the first institution, 
August 10, 1758, to January 3, 1793. 
Admissions. Discharges. 
2851 Reconciled to friends, or placed in service 1874 
Lunatic, troubled with fits or incurable disorders 97 
Died . - - - 59 
Discharged at their own request > 358 
Discharged for improper behaviour 402 


2790 

In the house January 3, 1793 61 

2851 2851 
Note, Of the number reconciled to friends, or placed in service, 
some few, undoubtedly, have relapsed into their former errors; but 
many, who left the house at their own request, have sinee behaved 
well; and many of those discharged for improper behaviour in the 
house have, to the certain knowledge of the committee, never return- 
ed to evil courses. It may therefore be safely asserted, that two- 


thirds of the whole number of women admitted have thus been saved 
from perdition. — 


To justify the above assertion, great pains have been taken to 
trace out the present situation of all those women, who left the house 
during the space of four years from May 1786, to May 1790. ° The 
result of which accurate inquiry is now stated ; viz. 

Discharged in the said four years, Now with friends, or in 
of every description 246 service, behaving well 
Behaving ill - 
Insane, in- confinement 
Died - - 
Situation unknown 10 
246 246 
*,” The women, when discharged from the house, are, for the most 
part, under twenty years of age. 


The following Institution is FOR THE RECEPTION OF FRIEND- 
LESS ORPHAN-GIRLS, the settlement of whose parents cannot be 
ascertained. ‘I'wo hundred females of the above description are 
daily provided for in this charity. 
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The ASYLUM in the Parish of Lambeth. 

Ae Account of RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS from the 25th of 
March, 1793, to the 25th of March, 1794. 








wf 


Balance remaining in the Provisions 


— of sundry ban- Linen and Clothing 


rs - - 1751 
Petty Cash : 30 0 


Subscri tions as annual 


guardians - 793 16 
Ditto as perpetual guar- 
dians . 


Furniture - 
Medicines - 
Rent and Taxes . 
Repairs and necessary 
alterations . 
Stationery, books, print- 
ing and advertise- 
ments - 
Salaries and wages 
Gratuities to officers and 
servants - 
Ditto to 16 orphans for 
serving their appren- 
ticeships faithfully 
Incidental charges 
House and Chapel ex- 
penses - 
Hymn books - 8 10 
Apprenticeship premi- 
ums 50 0 
Indentures paid for 10 13 
Solicitor - 27 16 


179 11 
Benefactions - 15 5 


Chapel'collections 1285 13 
Anniversary collections 223 8 
Dividends on Stock 943 0 
Children’s work 240 14 
Dr. Ward’s medicines 25 13 
House boxes 3 5 
Produce of Leasehold 

premises - 122 2 
Ground Rent due on 

the same 1419 11 





we O7Ucoocooea Oo oF 


Mrs. A. Affleck 
Mrs, E. Cooke 
Mrs. Hanmer 
D. Thompson, 
Esq. 
Mrs. Sweet 
K. Farrington, 
Esq. 200 0 0 





£.486 15 0 


Beside these, there are in the metropolis, and its environs, at 
least forty other institutions for sick and distressed persons of 
different descriptions, under the name of hospitals, infirmaries and 
the like. These cannot be particularised. But one of them is of 
such importance, and aims to make so just an atonement for the 
defeets of society, that I cannot pass it by without particular 
notice. The following judicious Rerort was drawn up by my 
friend the late Dr. George Gregory, a clergyman well known 
in the literary world. 
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PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. 


The Philanthropic Society aims at the prevention of crimes, by 
removing out of the way of evil counsel and evil company those 
children, who are, in the present state of things, destined to ruin. 
They propose to educate and instruct in some useful trade or occu- 
pation, the children of convicts, or other infant poor who are engaged 
in ragrant or criminal courses; thus to break the chain of those 
pernicious confederacies, deprive the wicked of successors, the jails 
of inhabitants, justice of its victims, and, by all these means, add 
citizens to society. 

This institution is not only calculated to decrease vice and infamy, 
but to increase useful industry; so that those children who wo 
otherwise succeed to their parents’ hereditary crimes, and become the 
next race of beggars and thieves, will now be taught to supply by 
honest means their own wants and the wants of others. 

To carry into effect these desirable purposes, it is the first business 
of the society to select from prisons, and from the haunts of vice, 
profligacy, and beggary, such objects as appear most likely to be- 
come obnoxious to the laws, or prejudicial to the community; and, 
in the execution of this duty, the assistance of the magistrates, the 
clergy, and all who are interested in the promotion of good morals 
and good government, is most earnestly requested. 

For the employment of the children, a house of reform has been 
erected in St. George’s Fields, where, under able masters, they are in- 
structed in the different trades of a printer, shoemaker, tailor, rope- 
maker and twine-spinner, &c. so as to be able, when out of their 
apprenticeship, to get a comfortable livelihood for themselves. The 
girls are at present educated as menial servants, and have otherwise 
full employment in washing the whole of the linen, making their own 
clothing, and shirts for the boys, &c. 

Childhood is a season admirably calculated for virtuous impres- 
sions. The mind is tender and flexible. The disposition is moulded 
entirely by education. The miserable situation of infant thieves 
peculiarly disposes them for the reception of better habits. ‘ In that 
wretched state, having been exposed to extreme want, to severity and 
contempt, it is impossible they should not feel the comforts of their 
situation under the Philanthropic Society, whenever they contrast them 
with the evils from which they have lately been mabe 

These facts, indeed, meet the fullest illustration from the present 
state of the reform, which now protects near 140 children, among 
whom are many who have been guilty of various felonies, burglaries, 
and other crimes. Yet, singular as it may appear, these very children 
have now become no less remarkable for industry, activity, decency, 
and obedience, than they formerly were for the contrary vices. Such 
are the grounds on which the Philanthropic Society claims attention, 
and solicits the patronage of the public. 

If we regard humanity and religion, this institution opens an asylum 
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to the most forlorn.and abject of the human race. It be-friends the 
most friendless. It saves from the certain and fatal consequences of 
infamy and vicious courses, orphan and deserted children. 

If we regard national prosperity and the public welfare, it is calcu- 
lated to increase industry, and it directs that industry in the most 
useful and necessary channels. 

If we regard self-interest, its immediate object is, to protect ou 
persons from assault and murder, our property from depredation, 


and our peaceful habitations from the desperate fury of midnight 
jucendiaries. 


Receipts and Expenses from 1st January to 3ist December, 1793, 
RECEIPT. EXPENDITURE. 
l.s.d. 


Annual Subscriptions 3,129 8 0 Total amount of all the 
Life Donations and expenses of the society, - 
easual benefactions from ist Jan. to Sist 


Profit on the trades Dec. 1793 £- 4,659 16 0 


teenie 


943 19 6 
416 00 


£. 4,489 7 6 


The expenses of the society have 
been much increased this year 


The carpenters having been en- 


tirely employed on the new 
buildings, the profit on their 
work belongs to that account, 
and being added to the above, 
the earnings of the children in 
“the year 1793, amount to 530l. 


The number of children under 
the eare of the society in this 
year has been 155, including 
those provided for. And the 
number on the 31st Dec. 1793, 
‘was 92 boys, and 42 girls. 


by the fitting up and putting in 
repair all the premises occupied 
by the master-workmen and 
children previous to their re- 
moval into the new building of 
the Reform—also by the rent 
of those premises—by the ne- 
cessary furniture and utensils of 
the new houses and workshops 
—by setting up the additional 
trade of rope-making—and by 
many incidental charges, the 
detail of all which may be seen 
at the Reform. 
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CHAP. Il. 
POVERTY AND DISTRESSES OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


Tue case that next presents itself is that of men of letters, 

However we define Genius, it is certain, that those, who possess 
it, are not always the most successful men in their pursuits, 
Whether it be, that a delicacy of taste may, sometimes, produce a 
fastidiousness, unfavorable to industry ; or that an ungovernable 
imagination is apt to throw off the restraints of judgment, and-to 
start aside from the directions of prudence: or whether men of 
letters, through their ignorance of the world, are often made sub- 
servient to the views of others, and pay, too dearly, the price of 
their indiscretion: for authors and booksellers are, frequently, like 
those voracious creatures that devour their own species: each 
follows a profession, in which the fair trader is not always the 
most successful man. 

However, to do the world justice, it should be acknowledged, 
that honest men are frequently led into mistakes: and, if a poor 
author is now and then starved to death, they, at least, should be 
acquitted of cruelty. When a writer has published a book, he is 
supposed to have procured a maintenance. Men imagine that his 
profits keep pace with his reputation; and; who would suppose, 
that praise has been his only reward ? 

The more learned a work, the less likely it is to meet a general 
reception, and consequently, the less likely to be profitable to the 
author. Among the most useful works on British antiquities, 
Spelman’s Glossary, in folio, holds a respectable rank. Spelman’s 
Archaiologicum, in folio, is a well-known, aud a very useful, valu- 
able work on British antiquities. ‘The whole performance, it is said, 
was offered to the king’s printer for five pounds, to be received in 
books: this small price, however, was refused. Spelman therefore 
printed the first part at his own expense: and most of the books 
remained on his hands, till taken off by two booksellers." 

The learned Edmund Castle passed great part of his life, broke 
a fine constitution, and spent, it is-said, twelve thousand pounds, in 
compiling a very learned Lexicon.+ After the ruin of his health, 
and the consumption of his property, this celebrated work was, at 
length published, and most of the books remained on his hands 
unsold. 

There might be shewn instances, in which a respectable list of 
subscribers, standing at the head of a publication, has been a most 
unfortunate circumstance for an author. Many readers have begun 


* Bibliotheca Legum: * Lexicon Heptaglotton, 
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immediately to calculate pounds, shillings, and pence; and sup- 
posed, at random, that the author’s pockets must be lined with 
bank notes. They are not aware, honest men, that the writer, 
during the long period of preparmg his work, (which may have 
been of much thought and deep research) and of bringing it through 
the press, has not been living on the air: they forget, also, that 
printers and booksellers follow a profession as well as authors, 
and that they rarely work out of pure charity. 

Will it be prudent in a writer to censure critics? <A writer 
runs no danger, but such as he ought to encounter among real 
scholars, among critics who possess the powers of discrimination, 
and the principles of we The real critic, if an honest man, 
does not wilfully mislead the public taste: but he cannot be 
wantonly unjust ; he never studies to assign to oblivion or contempt, 
any work on science or art, which is elaborate or curious ; any 
production of taste, which is capable of affording innocent and 
elegant amusement, nor any species of writing whieh furnishes useful 
information. But there are those who enter not into the merits 
of a publication: who examine its character by their own preju- 
dices : who, whatever side of a question they adopt, on any literary 
topic, decide on the merits of every work in reference to their own 
creed, or their own interest and passion, who will misrepresent 
what they do not even understand, and who will venture to con- 
demn what they do not even read. It is certain, that reviews are 
concerns which have certain powers of occasional exaltation and 
degradation, an influence with respect both to the writers themselves 
and their friends, of degradation with respect to those whom they 
would willingly depress. And whether they should take the side of 
high church, or low church, or no church, is of no account here, for 
the writer has in view the principles of no specific publication, 
the practices of no particular writer, and most assuredly nothing 
that concerns himself." It is only meant to assert generally, that 
such practices are injurious to men of letters. 


* The writer must be forgiven while pe that most of his publications 
are of a nature which do not admit, and could not expect popularity; that 
they have gone too contrary to the public taste and public opinion. 
At the same time, where they have been noticed, he is not aware that he 
has any right or reason to complain. A late publication of his was noticed 
with much civility in the Monthly Review and the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and he has his private reasons for acknowledging it here. And this very 
piece on benevolence, though in a few particulars going so contrary to some 
principles maintained by the British Critic, yet was mentioned (with the due 
abatements and regard for their own opinions) with cordial approbation ; 
with evidently an elaborate effort to give it a little consequence. These 
hints are thrown out without any design on the reader, and without any 
thing, personal in the writer: indeed he should have thought meanly of 
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But if a man of letters can obtain a patron, he may defy the 
crititc—True. But a patron is not always so easily found, as 
sought after: and it very often happens, that a writer obtains no 
patron, till he can either do tolerably well without one, as was the 
case, we may recollect, with Dr. Johnson, or till disappointments 
and penury may have almost harassed him out of the world. An 
able leader in the field of letters, or a fashionable retailer of the day, 
may be flattered and overpowered with distinctions; while the 
pioneer of literature is frequently left to perish amidst the rubbish, 
which he was doomed to remove. 

The notice of a great man, it is true, may prove beneficial : 
but such notice may eventually be the most unfortunate circum- 
stance in a man’s life. The Great are sometimes apt to make 
men of talents their tools, and to expect illiberal compliances, at 
which a delicate genius may recoil, or an upright conscience may 
revolt: a vague belief of the importance of such friendship, ma 
lead to mistaken notions prejudicial to the author. And while the 
world may suppose the poor fellow has found a Mecenas, he may 
be fortunate to have escaped a Nero." 

What has been said on this subject may be thought the mere 
conjectures of one little conversant in the world. Let them pass 
for mere conjectures : but that authors, even of the first character, 
are liable to great distresses, whatever the cause be, may be seen 
by a table of racts. It is ready made to my hands, and trans- 
cribed from THE CurtrosiTiEs oF LirERATURE.* 

“ Homer, poor and blind, resorted to the public places to recite 
his verses for a morsel of bread. 

“ The facetious poet, Plautus, gained a livelihood by assisting a 
miller. 

« Xylander sold his notes on Dion Cassius fora dinner. He tells 
us, that at the age of eighteen he studied to acquire glory, but at 
twenty-five he studied to get bread. 

“ Aldus Minutius was so wretchedly poor, that the expense of 
removing his library from Venice to Rome made bim insolvent. 

“ To mention those who left nothing bebind them to satisfy the 
undertaker, were an endless task. 

“ Agrippa died in a workhouse; Cervantes is supposed to 


himself, if, while treating on general benevolence, he had given any vent 
to private feelings of his own. 

* The circumstances alluded to in the above paragraph are illustrated in 
the Apventures or Hucn Trevor, a well-written novel, by Thomas Hol- 
croft: I refer to the conduct of the patriotic peer, and of the orthodox 
bishop. Vol. II. 

* Vol. I. p. 29. 
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have died with hunger; Camoens was deprived of the necessaries 
of life, and is believed to have perished in the streets. 

“The great Tasso was reduced to such a dilemma, that he was 
obliged to borrow a crown from a friend to subsist through the 
week. He alludes to his distress in a pretty Sonnet, which he 
addresses to his cat, entreating her to assist him, during the night, 
with the lustre of her eyes— 

* Non avendo candele per iscrivere i suoi versi !” 
having no candle by which he could see to write his verses ! 

*¢ Ariosto bitterly complains of poverty in his satires : when at 
length the liberality of Alphonso enabled him to build a small 
house, it was most miserably furnished! When he was told that 
such a building was not fit for one who had raised so many fine 
palaces in his writings, he answered, that the structure of words 
and that of stones was not the same thing. The reader may be 
pleased to have his own expressions—‘ Che porvi le pietre e 
porvi le parole non é il medesimo ! 

“ "Phe illustrious Cardinal, Bentivoglio, the ornament of Italy 
and of literature, languished in his old age, in the most distressful 
poverty; and, having sold his palace, to satisfy his creditors, left 
nothing behind him but his reputation. 

“ Le Sage resided in a little cottage on the borders of Paris, 
and while he supplied the world with their most agreeable ro- 
mances, never knew what it was to possess any moderate degree 
of comfort in pecuniary matters. 

“ De Ryer, a celebrated French poet, was constrained to labor 
with rapidity, and to live in the cottage of an obscure village. 
His bookseller bought his heroic verses for one hundred sols the 
hundred lines, and the smaller ones for fifty sols. 

“ Dryden, for less than three hundred pounds, sold Tonson ten 
thousand verses, as may be seen by the agreement which has been 
published. 

“ Purchas, who in the reign of our first James, had spent his 
life in travels and study to form his Relation of the World; when 
he gave it-to the public, for the reward of his labors, was thrown 
into prison, at the suit of his printer. Yet this was the book, 
which he informs us in his dedication to Charles the First, his 
father read every night with great profit and satisfaction. 

“ John Stow quitted the occupation of a tailor for that of an 
antiquarian; but his studies placing him in embarrassed circum- 
stances, he acted wisely in resuming the shears. Afterwards he 
was so fortunate as to meet a patron in Archbishop Parker. 

“ Tt appears in the Harleian MSS. 7524, that Rushworth, the 
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author of ‘ Historical Collections,’ passed the last years of his life 
in jail, where indeed he died. After the Restoration, when he 
presented to the king several of the privy council’s books, which 
he had preserved from ruin, he received for his only reward, the 
thanks of his Majesty! 

“ Dr. Dee, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the celebrated 
mathematician, (whose intercourse with invisible spirits the reader 
may recollect) was a very learned man. After having collected a 
library of 4000 volumes, and enriched it with mathematical instru- 
ments and MSS. and even in possession of a wide reputation, died 
in extreme poverty. 

“ Rymer, the collector of the Foedera, must have been sadly 
reduced, by the following letter, addressed by Peter le Noire 
Norroy to the Earl of Oxford, preserved in the British Museum— 

“ I am desired by Mr. Rymer, historiographer, to lay before 
your lordship the circumstances of his affairs. He was forced 
some years back to part with all his choice printed books to subsist 
himself; and now, he says, he must be forced, for subsistence, to 
sell all his MS. collections to the best bidder, without your lord- 
ship will be pleased to buy them fur the queen’s library. They 
are fifty volumes, in folio, of public affairs, which he hath collect- 
ed, but not printed. The price he asks is five hundred pounds.” 

“ Simon Ockley, a most learned scholar in oriental literature, 
addresses a letter to the same Earl, in which he paints his distresses 
in colors not less just than they are glowing. After having devoted 
his life to Asiatic researches, then not less uncommon than they 
were valuable, he had the satisfaction of dating his preface to his 
great work from Cambridge Castle, where he was confined for 
debt; and he does this with an air of triumph, as a martyr feels 
enthusiasm in the cause for which he perishes. 

“« Spenser—amiable poet !—languished out his life in misery. 
‘ The queen,’ says Dr. Granger, ‘ was far from having a just sense 
of his merit: and Lord Burleigh, who prevented her giving him a 
hundred pounds, seems to have thought the lowest clerk in his 
office a more deserving person. He died in want of bread.’ 

“ Savage, in the pressing hour of distress, sold that eccentric 
poem, The Wanderer, which had occupied him several years, for 
ten pounds. 

“ Even our great Milton, as every one knows, sold his immortal 
work for ten pounds to a bookseller, being too poor to undertake 
the printing it on his own account; and Otway, and Butler, and 
Chatterton, it is sufficient to name. The latter, while he supplied 
a variety of Monthly Magazines with their chief materials, found 
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© a penny tart a luxury ;’ and a luxury it was to him, who could not 
always get bread to his water. 

“ Samuel Boyce, whose poem on creation ranks high in the 
poetic scale, was absolutely famished to death; and was found 
dead in a garret, with a blanket thrown over his shoulders, fastened 
by a skewer, with a pen in his hand!” ‘Two or three of the above 
cases I take to be a little incorrect and somewhat overcharged : but 
I give them as an extract, and as containing a greater body of 
truths, which cannot be disputed. 

To enlarge the above catalogue would be no difficult task : if 
any reader chooses to pursue the inquiry he will find abundant 
examples in Bayle’s Dictionary, and in some Latin treatises’ pub- 
lished many years ago on the misfortunes of learned men. Enough 
has been here noticed to justify the following conclusions :—That 

enius, like beauty, may be ruinous to those who possess it ; that 
iterature, like virtue, must, sometimes, be its own reward; that 
poetry has been considered as allied to poverty, so as to have given 
birth to the vulgar proverb ;—and that, after what has happened 
to Homer, Tasso, Milton, Spenser, and Butler, no poet has a 
right to complain of hard fortune. 


When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No grees patron would a dinner give ; 
See him when dead, and turned again to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust; 
See here the poet’s fate in order shewn; 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone. 
Samuet Westiey’s Porms. 


* Petri Aligonii medici legatus, sive de exilio, libri duo: Accessere 


Pierius Valerianus, et Cornelius Tollius, de infelicitate literatorum, ut et 
Josephus Barberius de miseria poetarum Gracorum. 


To be concluded in No. XX VII. 
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"Tuese remarks owe their origin to a paper published in the 
«¢ Pamphleteer,” for May 1814, under the title of “ Observations on 
Medical Reform, by a Member of the University of Oxford,” and 
which has just fallen under the observation of the author. 

The Oxonian commences by saying, “ It might naturally have 
been expected that the morbid tendency of the present generation 
to reform, would have received such a check from the dreadful ex- 
amples that have exhibited themselves in many situations, as at least 
to deter the prudent from dangerous attempts. ‘Those examples, 
it is true, have been chiefly displayed by political reformers; they 
have run their course, their day is past, and most of them have ex- 
perienced the lot they deserved. ‘There is, however, a sign of the 
times, a portentous contempt of the great masters of ancient genius, 
which makes me suspect that the political reformer has only 
changed his garb, that he has descended from palaces and courts, 
to colleges and academies, only to play a surer game.” 

Now, as | have a right to my suspicions, as well as himself, [ 
suspect, that, as there is no connection between politics and medi- 
cine, the political reformer who steps so much out of his way, as 
to engage in, or foment disputes among medical men, will find, to 
his cost, that his time has been mis-spent, and that he will only re- 
ceive his trouble for his pains. As to any “ contempt of the great 
masters of ancient genius,” - as far as medicine is concerned, I con- 
fess I know of none such; and I believe I shall be fully borne out 
in asserting, that the writings of the great father of physic, as well 
as the other ancient physicians, obtain at this day, quite as much at- 
tention as they deserve ; especially, as very great portions of them, 
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can now only be perused as matter of curiosity. He further says, 
“« | think myself justified in this remark, by the insolent tone of the 
medical reformers, as they styled themselves, by the clamorous auda- 
city of their partisans, and by the levelling system they openly pro- 
mulgated before the apothecary’s bill or act was hissed out of the 
house of parliament last year (1813.”)' 

As one assertion isas good as another, | assert, that the medical re- 
formers evinced no insolence, unless a manly and independent spirit 
be insolence ; many of them were feelingly alive to their wrongs, 
and sought redress; ‘‘ even a worm will turn when trod upon.” 

In order that reformers may not in future have the plea of ig- 
norance, the Oxonian here gives an account of the establishment 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, and the end that 
was proposed to be answered by it ; he further states, that the col- 
Jege was to consist of doctors of physic of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who had regularly taken their degrees, and upon due exae 
mination, were found qualified ; “ in order that a fit body of men 
might never be wanted for executing these beneficial regulations,” 
(i, e. those enjoined the college by their charter.) 

The author of the Observations, speaking of the examination of 
a candidate before the Royal College, says ; “ This examination is 
perhaps one of the most arduous that can be imposed. For three 
several days the candidate is questioned in Latin, on Anatomy, Phys 
siology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and all other branches of medical 
science, and thrice is he obliged to display his knowledge of Greek 
literature, by reading publicly and extemporaneously difficult 
passages of Aretaeus or some other medical classic.” 

What sort of an examination does the candidate undergo upon 
the subject of medical pharmacy? With this brief account given 
by the author of the examination of a candidate for admission into 
this royal and chartered institution, I have no fault to find ; but he 
goes on to say, “ Such is the stream, which perpetually replenishes 
the College of Physicians; and I believe, that in no period of its hise 
tory has any other corporate body contained more wise, more learne 
ed, more virtuous, or more illustrious men, in proportion to its num- 
bers. Shades of Caius, of Mayerne, of Harvey, of Sydenham, of 
Willis, of Freind, of Lister, of Morton, of Petit, of Mead, of Law- 


rence, of Nichols, of Baker, and of Heberden, ye are immortal 
witnesses.” 


Does the authorof the Observations wish it to be believed, that the 
illustrious men he has mentioned obtained their medical knowledge 


at either Oxford or Cambridge? He knows full well, (whatever 
he may wish the public to believe,) that they neither could, nor 
did obtain their knowledge of medicine, at either of these universi- 
ties, as they neither are, nor have been, schools of medicine. 


* Vide the papers published on the subject of “ Medical Reform. ” 
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The streams that actually replenish the College of Physicians 
with Fellows, are the London hospitals ; for to them do the young 
gentlemen resort, who afterwards graduate at either Oxford or 
Cambridge ; well aware, that the university which afterwards is to 
confer the degree of doctor upon them, cannot teach the science, 
the highest honors of which, it so pompously confers. The truth 
is, that at our English universities, the medical lectures are very 
few in number, their subjects treated very diffusely ; in fact, they 
are mere popular lectures, and there are no opportunities for ana- 
tomical dissection ; indeed any hospital in the kingdom is a better 
school of medicine, than either of the English seminaries. Here 
then a reform is most sadly wanted. Either let them put them- 
selves on an equality, as to means of medical instructions, with 
those north of the Tweed, especially Edinburgh and Glasgow, or 
let them not insolently domineer over physicians, educated at other 
universities, nor arrcgate to their own members the sole right of 
becoming Fellows of the College of Physicians. Doctors of phy- 
sic of the Scotch, Irish, and foreign universities, are allowed 
to become members of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
if, after due examination, they be found qualified, but are not allow- 
ed the least share in the government of the College ; nor, observe - 
reader, in the publication of the Pharmacopeia: indeed all phy- 
sicians residing in London, or practising within seven miles of it, 
are compelled to undergo an examination before the Royal College, 
and are either allowed to practise or prevented from practising, 
within the limits of their jurisdiction ; any physician offending in 
this respect is liable to a prosecution ; several, in consequence, 
have been prosecuted by the College, and verdicts obtained against 
them. The charter of the College was given them by King ‘Hen- 
ry the Eighth, for the putpose of examining all physicians who 
practise medicine in London, and within a district of seven miles 
round, (this part of their duty they punctually and very authoritatively 
“soe for the prevention of quackery, (which florishes most 
uxuriantly in spite of them,) for the inspection of medicines, in 
the shops of the London apothecaries ; they are also authorised by 
an act of parliament to elect a committee of their body to license 
and inspect the madhouses in London and its neighborhood ; they 
are likewise empowered to frame a Pharmacopeia, which is order- 
ed by government, to be the standard by which all medicines are to 
be prepared, which are vended by apothecaries in England and 
Wales. Now, as the Pharmacopeias of 1809 and 1815, are universal- 
ly allowed by the profession to be extremely imperfect, might not 
some reform be reasonably introduced into this chartered body, espe- 
cially as the proper composition of medicines is of such vast and 
serious importance to the public? 
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The Oxonian says, “and here let me ask the reformers from 
what purer source, or on what better principle they would improve 
the system of discriminating those practitioners who should be 
licensed, and those who should be restrained.”—I will take the 
liberty of pointing out a purer source. 

Let them admit all doctors of physic of the British universities, 
who have studied a number of years at the university at which they 
have taken their doctor’s degree, after having satisfactorily passed a 
full, fair, and strict examination, of their classical and medical ac- 

uirements; to the station of fellow and all its privileges, with 
which their charter has encircled them. The author of the Obser- 
vations here asks, “ do they,” (the apothecaries,) “ wish to prefer 
their own body to the English universities? Would they prefer 
the ancient university of St. Andrews, or the modern school of 
Edinburgh, or put them upon the same footing as the English 
universities?” What the apothecaries wish, I know not, but I 
answer, both good policy and common justice demand that doctors 
of physic of all the universities of this land, provided they have 
regularly studied a certain period, at their respective colleges, should 
be put upon the same footing as those who have gradyated at Oxe 
ford and Cambridge, especially as the latter are not schools of medi- 
cine." It matters not, to his majesty’s subjects, at what universi- 
ties physicians are bred, provided they are properly qualified to 
exercise their profession ; which, after all, must be allowed the only 
requisite. One great desideratum in medicine, a general Pharma- 
copeia, for the united kingdom and colonies, might be accomplished, 
by admitting all physicians, having regularly studied at their respec- 
tive universities, after approval by the college to the station of fel- 
lows; a regulation which would not produce any inferiority in 
point of excellence in their next Pharmacopeia, compared with 
their two last.” It may be proper in this place to mention, 


* As the author of the “ observations” applies the epithet modern, to the 
university of Edinburgh, it may not be amiss to observe, that some of the 
medical professorships, at Oxford and Cambridge, were founded later than 
those of Edinburgh ; for instance, at Oxford, the professorship of clinical 
medicine, was founded by the Ear! of Lichfield, in 1771, and the professor- 
ship of chemistry, by Dr. Aldrich, in 1803 ; at Cambridge, the botanical pro- 
fessorship was founded in 1724, and the professorshipof anatomy 1707 ; all of 
which are of later foundation than those on the same subjects at Edinburgh; 
as the foundation of the chair of clinical medicine at the last-mentioned uni- 
versity may fairly be datedin 1740, those of botany and anatomy at the latter 
end of the seventeenth century, between the years 1685, and 1700, and the 
chemical chair in 1720. Vide Encyclopedia Britannica, Asticle Edinburgb, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Calendars. 

2 The best proof of this is to be obtained by comparing the last Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia with the London one of 1809 or 1815, when the inferior- 
ity of the latter will be as apparent as the mid-day sun. 
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that all dissenters from the established church, are prevented from 
taking degrees, at either Oxford or Cambridge; consequently, 
no one but a member of the Church of England can become 
a fellow of the college in Warwick-lane. This is a strictness of 
rule, not adopted, by at least some of the catholic universi- 
ties ; as it was very common for Lnglish protestants to study medi- 
cine, and graduate at some foreign catholic university, as Louvain, or 
Padua, before Edinburgh became celebrated for the study of physic ; 
for instance, the immortal Harvey studied medicine, and took his 
degree of M. D. at Padua," and the celebrated and beautiful poet, 
Goldsmith, became bachelor of physic at Louvain. 

In page 4, of his “ Observations,” the Oxford gentleman gives 
an account of what he calls the constitutional character, and station 
of the physician, and then proceeds to mention the length of time 
requisite, and the different degrees to be taken, previously to that of 
M. D. at the English seats of learning, but he forgets to inform his 
readers, that the time reqtisite, before a candidate can obtain the 
degree of M. D. is not all, or nearly all, spent at college, there 
being many vacations in the course of the year, and that even the 
keeping of many of the terms, enjoined by the regulations of the uni- 
versity, is dispensed with to the medical students, in order that they 
may acquire their knowledge of medicine, by attendance at hospitals, 
dissections, &c. in London. There is, to be sure, a hospital in 
Oxford, and one very small one in Cambridge, but there is no re- 
gular full course of anatomical lectures delivered in either uni- 
versity, nor any regular anatomical demonstrations, and it is a very 
rare circumstance for a student to be found with a scalpel and 
forceps in his hands. The author of the “‘ Observations” omits 
all mention of the course of medical instruction pursued at the 


* Harvey was also created doctor of physic at Cambridge, soor after his 
return to England, and at Oxford in 1742, after his discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, to which place he had attended King Charles I.; and in 
1645, he was elected warden of Merton College, in the latter university, 
by virtue of the king’s letters patent, sent to that society for the purpose. 
Vide Bibliotheca Biographica. 

The celebrated Doctor Mead studied medicine at Leyden, under Doc- 
tor Pitcairn, and took the degrees of doctor of philosophy and medicine-at 
Padua, August 26th, 1695: 191707, be was also created doctor of physic, 
by the university of Oxford. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, M. D. who espoused the cause of the revolution, 
took his degree in medicine at Padua, though he had previously studied at 
Oxford, where he had resided thirteen years. 

Docter Bastwick, who was so inhumanly punished along with Burton, 
the clergyman, and Prynne, the barrister, in the reign of Charles the First, 
also his doctor of medicine at Padua, though he had been 
previously a student in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

The learned Sir Thomas Browne, M. D. also a Protestant, was permitted 
to study medicine at Montpellier and Padaa: many other instances might 
be adduced to the same effect. Vide Filoyd’s Bibliotheca Biographica. 
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English seminaries, and for this reason, he knows that it will not 
bear criticism. After speaking im terms of commendation, upon 
the residence required and the caution used, im conferring the 
degree of M. D. at Oxford and Cambridge, he says, “ and hence 
we may conclude, if we look to the experience of the eminent 
characters formed at these celebrated universities, that the system 
is the best calculated to improve the human genius, that has been 
yet hit upon by human genius.” Now, as far as medicine is 
concerned, which is the only sulyect at issue, every one acquainted 
with the practice of physic will acknowledge, that Edinburgh has 
produced as celebrated physicians, really educated there, and 
a far greater number of them, than Oxford and Cambridge united. 
—He proceeds, “ For here did Milton, Newton, Bacon, and 
Locke, and most of the lummaries of our country, reach the 
pinnacles of science and literary glory.” 1am equally ready to 
pay every homage to the illustrious characters he adduces, but 
as his mentioning these highly celebrated persons, im discussing the 
subject of medical instruction, is entirely gratuitous and merely 
thrust in forthe sake of anexhibition, I need not say any thing 
further respecting it. 

In page 6, our author says, “ In the school of Edinburgh, 
(for it is miscalled a university.” How miscalled? I should be 
glad to know. If Doctor Johnson be considered authority, 
(and [ presume our Oxonian will scarcely dispute it,) Edinburgh 
is esseutially, and to all intents and purposes, a university, and 
even more deserving the name than either Oxford or Cambridge ; 
our great lexicographer, and illustrious and immortal countryman, 
gives this definition of it. “ A school where .all the arts and 
faculties are studied.” Now, if he will look at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Calendars, and at the article “ University of Edin- 
burgh,” in the Court Calendar for 1815, he will find, that there 
are a greater number of professors, actually lecturing at Edin- 
burgh, than at either of our English semimaries, for the whole of 
those at Edinburgh regularly lecture, whilst several of those at 
Oxford and Cambridge do not.‘ Still, if he considers the being 
founded or patronised by a sovereign, as an essential in the con- 
stitution of a university, 1 might inform him, that the university 
of- Edinburgh was founded by Robert Reid, Bishop of Orkney, 


* Perhaps it may be here objected, that. at Oxford and Cambridge the 
business of instruction is not so much confided to the professors, as to the 
tutors of the respective colleges, and that the former are rather expected to 
advance the progress of their particular branches of science or literature, than 
to instruct tne students ; but as the tutors are entirely ignorant of medicine, 
and consequently do not attempt to teach it, the medical students, at the 
English seminaries, cannot possibly derive the smallest advantage from 
them. 
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m the year 1581, and James, the sixth of the name of Scotland, 
and the first of England, confirmed it as such,’ ordered it to be 
called by his name, declared himself its godfather, and endowed 
it with lands, in the counties of Lothian and Fife.* 

The chief differences between the university of the capital of 
Scotland, and thuse in England are, that in the former very little 
discipline is exercised over the students ; they do not live in col- 
lege,’ but in lodgings, in the city; the students wear no academical 
dress, except during the ceremony of being admitted to a degree ; 
they are not obliged to attend public worship in the college ; nor to sub- 
scribe to any articles of religious belief, either when they are 
first entered, or at any time afterwards,—The fact is, that Edinburgh 
is upon the plan of the majority of the universities upon the Con- 
tinent, and in so far as it approaches more nearly to the general rule 
adopted im the establishment of such imstitutions, just so much 
more is it entitled to the appellation of university, whilst Oxford 
and Cambridge should be considered as exceptions. Members of 
all religious sects are often candidates at the same time ; there are 
no fellowships, either ecclesiastical or lay, and I believe, no livings, 
in the gift of the university; but there are bursaries or scholarships 
of small amount, appropriated chiefly, if not solely, to the divinity 
students. 

He might, with as much justice and propriety have asserted, that 
there are no universities in Europe, except Oxford, Cambridge 


* The followingisan extract’from an act of the parliament of Scotland, dated 
4th of August, 1621, ratifying the charter granted to the university of Edin- 
burgh by James VI, (the first of the name, of England,) on the 14th of April, 
1582. 

“ Lykas his majestie, off his princlie and royale fayour, and for guide service 
done to him be the saids provost, bailzies, counsall, and communitie of the 
said burgh of Edinburgh ; and for their further encouragement in repairing 
and va-sditying of the said colledge, and placing thairin sufficient professors, 
for teaching of all liberal sciences, ordaining the said Colledge, in al] time to 
come, to be called King James’s Colledge: and also with advice of the said 
estaitis, hes of new again given, grantit and disponit to thame, and their 
successors in favours uf the said burgh of Edinburgh, patrouns of the said 
colledge, and of the rectors, regentis, bursaris and students within the samen, 
all liberties, freedoms, immunities and privileges appertaining to ate free 
colledge, and that in als ample furme and lairge manner as any colledge 
has of bruikes within this his majestie’s realm: and gif need beis, ordains 
ane new charter to be expede, under his Hienes great seale, for erecting of 
the said colledue, with all liberties, privileges, and immunities whilk any col- 
ledge within this realme bruikes, joises, or to the samen is knawin to apper- 
tain.” 

* The university in its diplomas, &c. stiles itself, “ Academia Jacobi sex- 
ti Scotorum Regis ;” this is presumptive proof, at least, that it is of royal 
foundation or confirmation. 

3 This is the case, also, in the greater number of foreign universities, 
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and Dublin, because no one forsooth, except perhaps Salamanca, 
is so richly endowed ; but endowment, according to Doctor John- 
son, himself an Oxford man, is not a necessary ingredient in the con- 
stitution of a university, as it has no place whatever in his definition. 

But to return to page 6 of the Observations, he says, “ In the 
school of Edinburgh, for it is miscalled a university, the teach- 
ing is elementary, adapted to the understanding of those, who bave 
had little previous instruction: and indeed, whoever has sat among 
the rabble attending the anatomy class, or has seen the classes, as 
they are called, let loose from the several lectures of the college of 
Edinburgh, must instantly be aware of the necessity of the instruc- 
tion being placed upon this footing.” 

How this Oxford student has got so intimately acquainted with 
the anatomical and other classes of the college of Edinburgh, is 
not very easy to guess, unless he has condescended for once, to 
step outside the walls of his college, and journeying to the north, 
has sneaked into the splendid anatomical theatre, in the university 
of Edinburgh, and then condescended further to have squatted 
himself down amongst the rabble he so much despises, in order to 
pick up some of that “ elementary” learning, he could not acquire 
on the banks of the Isis ; otherwise, | presume, he would not have 
travelled above three hundred miles in search of it. As to the in- 
struction being “ elementary,” it is no more so, than at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; by what process of reasoning does he arrive at the con- 
clusion, that it is so? Why, by this, because the anatomical stu- 
dents are what he chooses to miscall a rabble ; and further, because 
the classes when let loose from their different lectures, somehow 
or other, do not please him.’ Does he mean to say, that the ana- 
tomical or any of the other lectures in the medical department of 
the university are elementary ? Why does he not compare the me- 
dical lectures at Edinburgh with those at Oxford and Cambridge? 
—Every medical man can give the reason. 

The students attending the lectures of the professors of Greek 
and Latin, (or as the latter is there called, Humanity,) are young- 
est in point of age, but they are obliged to possess some knowledge 
of Greek and Latin before they are matriculated at the univer- 
sity. Ifit is the dress of the students that is offensive, it must still 
offend, as neither he, nor any body else has the power of alter- 
ing it, except the senate of the university, to which body I re- 
commend him to apply. It is very difficult to please a pampered 
appetite ; but as epicures are generally charmed by variety, this gen- 
tleman’s must be extremely depraved, as certainly every sort of dress 

* If he alludes to the youth of the students at Edinburgh, they are much 
of the same age as those actually studying at Oxford and Cambridge, except 
perhaps those attending the Latin class. Here are no fellowships to detain 
men after they have finished their studies. 
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is observable amongst the students ; many whose circumstances can 
afford it, dress handsomely andelegantly, (for here are educated, as 
wellas at Oxford and Cambridge, the sons of the nobles and mighty 
commoners of the land,) most, respectably, and some, as is the 
case in all large assemblies of people, shabbily. Is there no gown 
in Oxford and Cambridge that conceals shabby clothes ? Though 
the discipline is lax, there are as few disturbances amongst the stu- 
dents as at either of the English seminaries. During the session 
of 1815 and 1816, there were at least 2000 students ACTUALLY 
ATTENDING THE UNIVERSITY. Had this gentleman conversed 
with any of the “rabble,” I dare say, he would have found some of 
them as well educated as himself; and he might have learnt, that 
a shabby coat does not, in Scotland, (owing to the general diffusion 
of learning,) always cover an ignorant person. The panegyrist of our 
English universities says, speaking of Edinburgh, “In three years, the 
medical education is finished, or may be completed by graduation, the 
title of doctor of medicine, (a title by the bye without any settled rank, 
or without any of those privileges conferred by the English university 
degree,) is granted to the young candidate, on his publishing a 
Latin thesis, and he is sent out with this fragment of education, 
to practise as.a physician, wherever he can get practice.” Does 
he mean to insinuate that the degree of M. D. is conferred as a 
matter of course, after the candidate has studied three years ? That 
is not the case ; for at the end of that period the candidate has to 
undergo several strict examinations, as to his medical acquirements, 
in Latin, in private, and to write four papers in Latin, upon medi- 
cal subjects, chosen by the professors: these examinations being 
undergone, and the papers written to the satisfaction of the medical 
professors, he is then allowed to defend his thesis, (which must 
have been previously inspected and approved,) on the day of public 
graduation. This is, shortly, the routine of medical study at Edin- 
burgh, previous to the conferring the degree of M. D.; and let me 
observe, medical study, at the London hospitals, counts as no- 
thing here: but that I may not commit any error, I will insert 
the “ Statuta Solennia” of the university, upon this subject. 


Q. F. F..Q. S. Statuta Solennia de Doctoratus in Medicina Grae 
du in Academia Edinburgena Capessendo, a Facultate Medica 
proposita, et in posterum, jubente Senatu Academico, observanda. 
I. Nemo ad pocTORATUs in MEDICINA GRADUM promove- 

atur, nisi die solenni, nempe primo mensis Augusti, vel die’ prox- 

ime sequente ; nec prius quam ipse annum ztatis sure unum et VE 
gesimum compleverit. 


* At Oxford and Cambridge it is never begun. 
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If, Nemo Candidatorum numero adscribatur priusquam TRI EN- 
NIUM, saltem per sex menses quotapnis, in hac aut alia academia, 
medicine studio impenderit, et omnibus quas scientia medica com- 
plectitur disciplinis, scilicet, ANATOMIZ et CHIRURGI#,—CHE- 
M{#,—BUTANICH,—MATERIEZ MEDICH et PHARMACEUTI- 
CZ,—MEDICINE THEORETIC#,—MEDICINE PRACTICZ,— 
PRELECTIONIBUSQUE CLINICIS, sub medicine professoribus 
habitis, operam dederit. 

III. Quicunque honores medicine ambierit, ante diem X XTVem 
Martii, consilium suum cum Facultatis Medice Decano commu- 
nicet, et illi tradat DIsSERTATIONEM MEDICAM INAUGURA- 
LEM, a seipso compositam, ut Professor aliquis, a Decano desig- 
nandus, eam perlegat, si opus fuerit emendet, et perlecte scriptam 
suam testificationem apponat. Cum dissertatione, tradat etiam 
medicine studiosus Decano Facultatis, studiorum testimonium in 
hac aut in alia academia; atque autographum his verbis: “Ego 
gradum Doctoratus in Medicina ambiens serio et 
sancte medicine professoribus et Alme Academie Edinburgene 
assevero, et hoc scripto meo testatum cupio, me unum et vigesi- 
mum #tatis annum jam complevisse, (vel, si ita res se habuerit, ante 
diem solennem esse completurum,) et esse liberum hominem, sci- 
licet nullius chirurgi, aut pharmacopole, aut alius cujusvis artificii 
magistri servitio addictum, ut discipulum, vel tironem, vel minis- 
trum, qualis Anglice dicitur Apprentice.” 

IV. Postea quexstio a Facultate Medica, vel viva voce, vel 
scripto, privatim habenda est, de variis qua scientia medica com- 
plectitur disciplinis ; ut nemo nisi literarum et medicine scientia 
probe imbutus, candidatorum numero adscribatur. 

V. Die XXIV*to mensis Junii, candidatus, coram Facultate 
Medica, a duobus professoribus interrogatus, progressum suum in 
Vv AR1IS DISCIPLINIS MEDIC!S, supra enumeratis, ulterius ostendat. 

VI. Candidato hactenus probato proponatur, ab aliquo profes- 
sorum, unus ex APHORISMIS HiPProcraTis; et simul, ab alo 
professore, QUESTIO MEDICA; quorum priorum a seipso expli- 
catum et commentario illustratum ; posteriorem, una cum respon- 
sione idoneis argumentis confirmata, die 1V‘° mensis Julii, profes- 
soribus proponentibus candidatus reddat ; suumque demum com- 
mentarium et responsionem, die Vite mensis Julii, coram Facul- 
tate Medica defendat. 

VII. Si, his rite peractis, candidatus, promoveri merebitur, illi 
tradantur, DUA MORBORUM HISTORIZ, cum QUESTIONIBUS 
SUBJUNCTIS, ut, scriptura, illas illustret, his commoda responsa 
reddat ; tum historias ita illustratas, una cum responsis suis, die 
X1Xne Julii professoribus proponentibus tradat, atque eadem, die 
XXIdo Julii coram Facultate Medica defendat. 
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VIII. Candidato, si, post primum periculum factum, probatus 
fuerit, dissertationem suam mauguralem prelo subjicere liceat, 
cujus accurate excuse octo exemplaria, Facultatis Medice De- 
cano, die X XI Ido Julii, tradat. 

IX. Si candidatus, dissertatione jam excusa, tertio a Medicine 
Facultate fuerit probatus, ejusdem Facultatis Decanus omnia que 
gesta fuerint sENATUI ACADEMICO renunciabit ; cujus approba- 
tione et auctoritate candidatus dissertationem suam edere, eandem- 
que in comitiis academicis die antea statuto, nempe Imo Augusti, 
defendere jubeatur: Tum, si senatui placuerit, laboris tandem et 
studiorum premium, summos in medicina honores, GRADUM 
= DOCTORALEM, more solenni, consequatur. 

- Facultas Medica, quo major sit horum omnium solennitas, 
semper intra academiz Pomeeria, hora nona ante meridiem, diebus 
supradictis, conveniet. Et si quis candidatus, sine gravi causa, 
hora abfuerit statuta, occasione neglecta, ei, hac vice, vel ad ulte- 
riora pericula progredi, vel gradum doctoralem assequi, non licebit. 

XI. Exercitationes omnes anteadicte, lingua Latina peragende 
sunt. 


Sponsio Academica, administered to candidates on receiving the 
degree of M. D. 

Ego A B—— Doctoratus in arte medica titulo jam donan- 
dus, sancte coram Deo, cordium scrutatore, spondeo, me in omni 
grati animi officiis erga Academiam Edinburgenam ad extremum 
vite habitum perseveraturum: tum porro artem medicam caute, 
caste, et probe exercitaturum, et, quoad potero, omnia ad xgro- 
torum corporum salutem conducentia, cum fide procuraturum, 
que denique inter medendum visa vel audita sileri_ conveniat, non 
sine gravi causa vulgaturum. Ita presens spondenti adsit Numen. 


A promise to the same effect is signed by candidates belonging 
to the Society of Friends, whose religious principles do not permit 
them to take an oath. 


As to the rank and privileges bestowed upon the candidate, by 
the university of Edinburgh, at the same time it confers the degree 
of M.D., see the title page of the thesis published by any medical 
graduate of Edinburgh. 

Now the fourth article of the act of union between England and 
Scotland runs thus: “There shall be a communication of all rights 
and privileges between the subjects of both kingdoms, except where 
it is otherwise agreed.” [am well aware, that in the cause, Jones 
v. Smart," tried before Lord Mansfield, for killing game contrary 


* Vide Burn’s Justice, article Game. 
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to the statute, judgment was given against the defendant, a doctor 
of physic of the university of St. Andrews, who rested his defence 
on the ground of being qualified by his degree to kill game; but 
the court was not unanimous upon the subject, as Justice Willes 
held that a Scotch doctor of physic was so qualified by the fourth 
article of the act of union, taking it for granted, that an English 
M. D. had that privilege ; and Justice Buller was of opinion that 
no doctor of physic was qualified by his degree, from what uni- 
versity soever obtamed. Here, then, the matter rests at present, 
but it remains still undecided, whether the privilege of killing game 
be possessed by a doctor of physic of Oxford or Cambridge, by 
virtue of his degree, or not; therefore the judgment in this case, 
cannot be said to draw a line of distinction between a Scotch and 
English degree, either as to this sort of qualification or as to rank. 

Neither does the decision of the court in this case prove, that 
any M. D. of a Scotch university, is not to all possible intents 
and purposes for which he was educated, a doctor of physic in 
England. It may do this and this only ; it may possibly tn "eres 
prevent his killing game, unless otherwise qualified. Is there to 
be found in this empire, a single person so enamoured of the 
“ luxury of the law,” as to prosecute any M. D. of a university 
north of the Tweed, for practising physic in any part of England, 
except London and its neighborhood, on the ground of his not 
being qualified? Assuredly the will has not been wanting so to 
have done, had there been a statute, on the authority of which, a 
prosecution could have been commenced. 

“ And oftentimes does the young gentleman, after he has been 
buffeted about in the world, become a very useful member of 
society, and sometimes the foundation of characters of the greatest 
eminence has been laid in this imperfect education.” Really this 
is too bad from the eulogist of a university, which does not teach 
the science of medicine. If young men, from the college of 
Edinburgh, or any other university, in the course of a profession 
they have embraced, are buffeted about in the world, is it any 
disgrace? No! it proves this, that such persons are active mem- 
bers of the body politic, and not indolent useless beings. As to 
the latter part of the sentence, I may observe, that if eminent 
medical characters are not produced at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
there will be scarcely any found in the kingdom, educated at any 
other place, as the average number of degrees of M. D. at both 
Oxford and Cambridge is scarcely one in a year. 

“ Tt is not to decry the school of Edinburgh that I make this 
comparison, but to place the truth in a proper point of view. 
Even in its imperfect form, that school is highly useful, and even 
necessary, to the empire at present. London has more anatomi- 
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cal advantages and better chirurgical means of instruction than Edin. 
burgh ; but it wants the same show of a sanction, though I be- 
lieve degrees conferred by the different physicians of the hospitals 
of Lendon, would be equally legal. Such schools, in the present 
extended scale of colonisation, and martial temper of the empire, 
are become absolutely requisite.”—It appears to me, that the 
gentleman has done his utmost to decry Edinburgh, as a seminary 
of learning; but he may rest assured, that any flippant remarks of 
his, will not produce the effect he evidently aims at; and any 
observations from a rival university will always be subject to 
suspicion. 

As to the imperfect form of the “ School of Edinburgh,” as he 
maliciously terms it, it is in such repute, whether imperfect or not, 
that itis resorted to, in time of peace, by men from all the Euro- 
pean nations, from every island in the West Indies, and from 
every state of North America. The anatomical advantages 
possessed by Edinburgh are sufficiently great; and the names 
of Monro and Fyfe,‘ are more than sufficient to refute any 
calumnies on this head: I willingly agree in the opinion, that 
London is as good a school for surgeons as Edinburgh. As 
to degrees conferred by the physicians to the London hospitals, 
being equally legal, with those granted at Edinburgh, | believe no 
man in his senses would venture to practise under the sanction of 
such a degree. It may be amusing to the medical man, to see an 
account of some of the lectures in the department of medicine, 
given at the English universities ; then he will be able to judge for 
himself, how far such a mode of instruction will go, in educating a 
physician. 

The following extracts are taken from the “ Cambridge Uni- 
versity Calendar,” for 1805, published by Deighton, Cambridge. 


“ Professor Harwood’s Lectures,” vide p. 37. 


“ The anatomical lectures are calculated for the purpose of con- 
veying general instruction to the student, and are not confined to 
any particular profession. ‘The professor delivers annually, a 


* Doctor Barclay and Doctor Gordon, though not professors in the uni- 
versity, are highly eminent as Lecturers on Anatomy, and are consequently 
attended by numerous classes. 

* Surely the author of the paper in question forgets, that several of the 
physicians to the London hospitals, and of the medical lecturers, are gra- 
duates of Edinburgh ; consequently, it is tothese men, as well as to others, 
that students who eedente afterwards at Oxford and Cambridge resort, to 
obtain their medical knowledge, and which is not to be obtained at either 
of those universities. As he dves not think the university of Edinburgh 
competent to grant degrees, why should he think graduates of Edinburgh 
competent? In what essential, in the constitution of an university, is 
Edinburgh deficient? Ie has asserted, it is “ miscalled an university,” but 
he does not condescend to prove that it is not une. 
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course of lectures on comparative anatomy and physiology; in 
which the structure and animal economy of quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and amphibia are investigated ; the several organs which 
constitute the animals of the different classes, compared with each 
other, and with those of the human body; the most striking ana- 
logies pointed out, and remarkable varieties accounted for, from 
the natural history of the animals belonging to each class. Patho- 
logical remarks, on the diseases to which man and other animals 
are liable, are introduced, with observations on the nature and 
effects of the medicines usually employed for their removal. ‘The 
anatomia medico-foreusis, together with the effects of various 
poisons, and also of suspended animation, and the recovery of 
drowned persons, occupy a share of these lectures.—At the com- 
mencement of the course, the blood of various animals is compared 
with that of the human species: the doctrine of transfusion’ is in- 
vestigated ; its probable advantages and defects enquired into, and 
the practice illustrated by an actual experiment.” 


“ Professor Farish’s Lectures,” vide page 34. 


“ The professorship of chemistry was originally an appointment 
of the university. It received the encouragement of government 
whilst it was held by the present Bishop of Landaff, which has 
since been continued to the present professor ; who on his election, 
found the province of reading lectures on the principles of chemis- 
try already ably occupied by the Jacksonian professor, and was 
therefore obliged to strike out a new line. ‘The application of 
chemistry to the arts and manufactures of, Britain, presented 
a new and an useful field of instruction, which however could 
not be cultivated with effect, without exhibiting whatever else 
was necessary to the full illustration of the subject. After 
having taken an actual survey of almost every thing curious 
in the manufactures of the kingdom, the professor contrived a 
mode of exhibiting the operations and processes that are in use, 
in nearly all of them. Having provided himself with a number of 
brass wheels of all forms and sizes, such, that any two of them 
can work with each other, the cogs being all equal ; and also with 
a variety of axles, bars, screws, clamps, &c. he constructs at plea- 
sure, with the addition of the peculiar parts, working models of 
almost every kind of machine. These he puts in motion by a 
water wheel, or a steam engine, in such a way as to make them in 
general do the actual work of the real machines, on a small scale ; 
and he explains at the same time the chemical and philosophical 
principles, on which the various processes of the arts exhibited 
depend.—In the course of his lectures, he explains the theory and 


* Well done! the doctrine of transfusion in the nineteenth century! !! 
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practice of mining, and of smelting metallic ores ; of bringing them 
to nature; of converting, purifying, compounding, and separating 
the metals; and the numerous and various manufactures which 
depend upon them, as well as the arts which are remotely connect- 
ed with them, such as etching and engraving. He exhibits the 
method of obtaining coal and other minerals, the processes by 
which sulphur, alum, common salt, acids, alkalies, vitre, and other 
saline substances are obtained, and in which they are used, the 
mechanical process in the formation of gunpowder, as well as its 
theory and effects—He shews the arts of procuring and working 
animal and vegetable substances ; the great staple manufactures of 
the country, in wool, cotton, linen, silk, together with the various 
chemical arts of bleaching, of preparing cloth, of printing it, of 
using adjective and substantive colors, and mordants or interme- 
diates in dyeing. He explains in general, the nature of machi- 
nery, the moving powers, such as water-wheels, wind-mills, and 
particularly the agency of steam, which is the great cause of the 
modern improvement and extension of manufactures.— He treats 
likewise on the subjects which relate to the carrying on, or facilitat- 
ing the commerce of the country, such as inland navigation, the con- 
struction of bridges, aqueducts, locks, inclined planes, and other 
contrivances, by which vessels are raised or lowered from one level 
to another; of ships, docks, harbors, and naval architecture, 
On the whole, it is the great design of these lectures, to excite the 
attention of persons already acquainted with the principles of 
mathematics, philosophy, and chemistry, to real practice ; and by 
drawing their minds to the consideration of the most useful inven- 
tions of ingenious men, in all parts of the kingdom, to edlarge their 
sphere of amusement and instruction, and to promote the improve- 
ment and progress of the arts.” 

Professor ‘Fatich’s lectures are generally allowed to be very 
instructive, as well as amusing, but they cannot be said to be adapted 
to the student of medicine. 


*¢ Professor Wollaston’s Lectures. 


“ The subjects for these lectures named by the founder, are ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, materia medica, bo- 
tany, agriculture. Though the grand object to which he would 
confine the professor, is the baving exhibitions, as he terms it, ex- 
periments or facts in natural history, shewn before the audience. 
The president of Queen’s, the first professor on the foundation, 
gave alternate courses in experimental philosophy and chemistry, 
there being then no lectures read by the Plumian professor.— This 
practice was continued by the present professor, till the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Vince to the Plumian professorship ; since which time, 
the subject has been chemistry only. Following the steps of his 
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edecessor, Dr. Milner, the professor introduces, agreeably to the 
direction ef the founder, as many facts as possible, into the course 
of these lectures ; and not less than three hundred experiments have 
been annually exhibited, either ia their processes or results, accord- 
ing as the one or the other was judged to be most interesting or 
instructive.” 

As it seems the subjects named for these lectures by the founder, 
gre experimental philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, materia me- 
dica, botany, and agriculture, and as the professor has the liberty 
of choosing any one of these subjects, it may happen that he may 
choose either agriculture or experimental philosophy, neither of 
which subjects are included in a medical education. It appears 
from this calendar, that there are no clinical lectuges on the diseases 
of patients, in the hospital, no lectures on the practice of physic, 
the theory of physic, materia medica, and pharmacy, medical juris- 
prudence, or midwifery, on all which subjects there are lectures at 
Ediubyrgh. At Oxford, there are the following medical professor- 
ships, one Regius professorship of medicine, do. do. of botany, 
anatomy, a clinical professorship, and one professorship of anatomy, 
one of medicine, and one of chemistry, the three last, fuunded in 
compliance with the will of Dr. Aldrich, in 1803, a physician of 
the county of Nottingham; these offices are nearly sinecures, as 
the lectures are very few in number, and scarcely atteuded by any 
students, 

The writer of the Observations continues, “ Such schools, (alluding 
to Edinburgh, ) in the present extended scale of colonisation, and mar- 
tial temper of the empire, are become absolutely requisite. Were 
the school of Edinburgh on the footing of the English universities, 
few would be the laborers going out to harvest. For what highly 
accomplished physician would depart and sit down to be frozen in 
Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, or the Orkneys, or broiled for a 
pittance in the West Indies, or starved im a little dirty Scotch, Irish, 
or Welsh Borough, or waste his health, his vigor, and his talents, 
amongst the out-casts and convicts of New Holland, &c. &c.” 

To this bold and darmg flight of the Osford gentleman, I have 
toremark, that Edinburgh, as a school of physic, is celebrated 
throughout the world, and that Oxford and Cambridge, as schools 
of physic, are celebrated no where, and | most cordially agree with 
him, that if the school of Edinburgh were on the footing of the 
English universities, few would be the laborers going out to 
harvest, either to Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, the Orkneys, 
London, Westminster, or any where else, as doubtless the same 
causes at Edinburgh, woujd produce the same effects they pro- 
duce gt the English seminaries; or in other words, a paucity 
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of medical instruction would produce empty benches, and perhaps 
one candidate for the degree of doctor of medicine in u year, 
I no more approve of medical degrees bemg granted, without 
study and strict examination, at the same university that confers 
them, than the Oxford man does. I would propose that an 
act should be passed to prevent any university conferring a medi- 
cal degree, except after the candidate has studied a certain appointed 
time, and passed with approbation, several strict examinations, as 
to his medical acquirements. 

As some few doctors of medicine have combined the business of 
an apothecary with the practice of a physician, let such be con- 
tent with the rank and emolument of an apothecary ; and when 
physicians condescend to become surgeons either in the army or 
navy, they must no doubt lose their rank, for the time, at least : I am 
as well aware as any one, that there must be a gradation of ranks, 
and I am equally zealous as the gentleman whose opinions I have been 
combating, that each individual should keep within the sphere in 
which he has been educated. He says, page 10, “the rank of the 
physician is what it is, from the usefulness it has been of to society ;” 
in this we are agreed, but will he venture to assert, that the Edin- 
burgh M. D. is looked upon as a person of less rank and conse- 
quence, than a gentleman possessing the same degree, from either 
Oxford or Cambridge, except at either of these places, or in War- 
wick-lane.’ Is not an Edinburgh M. D. equally eligible to the situ- 
ation of physician to their majesties, or to any other members of 
the royal family? to fill the office of physician to the fleet or army, 
or to any hospital in London or elsewhere? Is it not equally legal 
for him to practise in England ? Does he not obtain as large a fee, 
if equally eminent? Or, would an Oxford M.D. if attending a 
patient along with a physician of the university of Edinburgh, ven- 
ture, in consequence of his pretended rank, to sign his name toa 
prescription, before the Edmburgh man, if the latter were the older 
physician? The truth is, that in the eyes of the world, and by the 
common courtesy of Europe, they are upon an equality. 

In page 14 he says, “ itis well known, also, that Scotch doctors 


1 « On the first revival of learning in Europe, science was held in the high- 
est estimation ; and the three faculties of law, pe sic, and divinity assumed 
particular honors and privileges. Academical degrees were conferred on 
their members ; and these titles, with the rank annexed to them, were ad- 
mitted ubique gentium ; being, like the order of knighthood, of universal 
validity. Sectors indeed sometimes contended with knights for precedence, 
and the disputes were not unfrequently terminated by advancing the former 
to the dignity of knighthood. It was even asserted that a doctor hada 
right to that title without creation.” 

Vide Dr. Rebertson’s “ Proofs and Tllustrations” to his History of Charles 
Vth, pages $89 and 390 and Dr. Percival’s “ Notes and Illustrations” to his 
Medical Ethics, pages 17S and 174. 
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often become surgeons in the army and navy." Now no such in- 
stance wasever known of an Oxford or Cambridge doctor, and indeed 
it would be a degradation, as the English universities in their docto- 
rate give a rank above colonels in the army, or captains of ships.” 
Iam ready to admit, that Scotch doctors sometimes do become 
surgeons in the army and navy, at the commencement of their me- 
dical career, and doing so, must, as | have before observed, be con- 
tent with the rank of surgeon for the time. But the army and navy 
are good schools for the attainment of medical experience, and the 
author of the “ Observations” will not deny, that many who have 
thus set out, have afterwards attained to the highest eminence in 
their profession. As to there having been no such instance ever 
known, of an Oxford or Cambridge physician having entered the 
army or navy as surgeon, I really am not prepared to say ; but if 
there is one physician, of either of the English universities, now 
occupying such a situation, it is as great a proportion for either of 
them, as sixty would be for Edinburgh. ‘Though I do not recol- 
lect any M. D. of either of the English seminaries at present, act- 
ing as surgeon in the navy or army, | do happen to know that there 
isa M.D. of an English university, now practising as physician 
and surgeon in England, and I believe the gentleman will not find 
sixty doctors of medicine of Edinburgh similarly occupied.—This 
stickler for rank proceeds to say, (and it is all he can say in favor of 
Oxford and Cambridge, as medical schools, even supposing it to 
be granted, that the English degree is higher in rank than the Scotch 
degree,) “a physician, however, is not necessarily a doctor. The 
English universities may grant licenses to practise, to masters of arts. 
Gentlemen who practise on such licenses, are physicians, and their 
rank is the same as that of barristers and clergymen, that is, 
they rank as esquires.* But in order to give dignity to so learned 
and useful a profession, the English universities grant the rank of 
doctor to those of mature age, not to beardless youths or striplings, 
and,this rank elevates the individual above all esquires not honor- 
able, and above all field-officers, not generals or admirals.” I am 
not prepared to assert, that the English universities do not confer 
this rank, but | may observe, as to the estimation in which these 


* The late Sir Busick Harwood, M. D., professor of anatomy at Cambridge, 
was any years a surgeon in the royal navy. 

* This rhapsody, about the laughing-stock of the profession, the pretended 
superior rank of the English degree of M. D.is only worthy of a valet de 
chambre, a lady’s maid, a master of the ceremonies, orsome such consequen- 
tial personage : a rank too, not generally acknowledged in the profession. 

Is it not to be lamented that the English seminaries do not educate men 
sufficiently well, to enable them to obtain this Aigh rank, without the aid of 
the London lecturers ? 
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degrees are held, that the physicians to the crowned heads on the 
continent, who have been British subjects, have all, or nearly all, 
been medical graduates of Edinburgh, and that when the present 
Emperor of Russia founded the imperial university of Wilna, in Li- 
thuania, it was to Edinburgh, and not to Oxford or Cambridge, 
that he sent to invite physicians, to fill the chairs of the professor. 
ships of medicine ; and Baron Dimsdale, who was chosen to ino- 
culate the late Eanpress Catharine of Russia, was certainly neither 
of Oxford nor Cambridge.’ 

I shall now conclude my remarks, by inserting this gentleman's 
proposed regulations so far as they regard physicians, and giving 
my own opinion upon them. 

“ Let the college of pee sit as a quorum, in every part of 
England, where three fellows can be assembled, to grant licences. 
Let these licences be granted without expense. Let none but 
English graduates practise without these licences. If three fellows 
cannot be assembled monthly, in each county, to examine and to 
grant licences, let one fellow and two M. Ds. of Oxford or Cam. 
bridge be a quorum: north of the Tweed, and for the colonies, 
let Edinburgh and Glasgow grant licences to practise. Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews will do well enongh for granting distinctions te 
the Solomons, Brodums, &c. but let not their degrees be a sanc-_ 
tion or a licence, even for Scots or colonial practice, unless they 
reform.” . 

This regulation would goimmediately to make the power of the 
college of Physicians of London, co-extensive with England, Wales, 
and town of Berwick-upon-T'weed : but | would ipforin the gentle- 
man, that this charter, in all human probability, will pever extend 
one jot further than it does at present, and that parliament will not 
legislate upon a medical subject, im direct opposition to the opinion 
of an immense majority of the physicians in the kingdom. Besides, 
the plan itself is totally impracticable, as neither three fellows of the 
College of Physicians, nor even three M. D.s of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, are to be found in any county in England, except Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, Oxford, and Cambridge. As to St. Andrews 
and Aberdeen, it would greatly conduce to uphold the dignity of 
the profession, if they would come to the resolution not to grant 


* The author does not condescend to tell us, how the English seminaries 
became possessed of the right of conferring this rank, whether by charter 
from the crown, or act of parliament; however, custom, which in such af- 
fairs is nearly equivalent to an act of parliament, makes no distinction be- 
tween a physician of Oxford, Cambridge, or Edinburgh ; but the profession 
of medicine in general, consider Edinburgh as the first medical university 
in the world, whilst Oxford and Cambridge, as schools of medicine, can 
scarcely be said to eaist. 
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degrees to any, except their own students. The niedical depart- 
ment of the university of Edinburgh consists of the following pro- 
fessorships. 


1. Professorship of Anatomy. 

1. Practice of Physic. 
Chemistry. 

Theory of Physic. 
Materia Medica. 

. Regius do. Botany. 

. Regius do. Medical Jurisprudence. 
. Professorship of Clinical Medicine. 
Midwifery. 

- Regius do. Military Surgery. 

. Professorship of Clinical Surgery. 














. 
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There are large dissecting rooms in the college, well attended 
by the students, where anatomical demonstrations are regularly 
given. And private lecturers have dissecting rooms in different 
parts of the city. : 

The university possesses a very fine library ;* the original collec- 
tion of books was presented in 1580, by Clement Little, Esquire, 
Advocate ; it enjoys, like the libraries of the other universities, and 
some other institutions in the empire, the right to a copy of every 
book entered in Stationers’ Hall. 

The lectures on anatomy, practice of physic, chemistry, materia 
medica, theory of physic, and midwifery, commence at the latter 
end of October, and terminate about the 30th of April in the en- 
suing year, in the course of which time, between one hundred and 
forty and one hundred and fifty lectures are delivered, of an 
hour each, by each of the professors of these subjects : the clinical 
professor begins his first course a little later, he delivers two 
courses in the winter, and one in the summer session ; the professor 
of midwifery also delivers two courses in this session, and one in 
the summer session, which commences on the first of May, and 
terminates about the last day of July; the regius professor of 
botany begins his course about the first of May, and termimates 
about the time above-mentioned, at the botanical garden belang- 
ing to the university.” 

There is only one vacation, from the latter end of July to the latter 


* This library was kept for a short time in a-building erected for that 
purpose, by the town council, until the apartment destined to receive it in 
the university was finished, the erection of which was shortly after com- 
menced. 

* The regius professor of medical jurisprudence also, delivers his course 
ne summer session. 
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end of October. Attached to, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
university, are a very large infirmary, of royal foundation, and a 
midwifery-hospital, at the former the medical students attend from 
twelve to one o'clock every day in the week, Sundays not excepted, 
to see the practice of the clinical professor, as well as that of the 
other physicians and surgeons of the institution ; the gentlemen 
more immediately attending the clinical professor, attend at other 
times also, to copy the history of the diseases of the patients before 
they are admitted into the infirmary, and the reports and prescrip- 
tions of the physician afterwards, At the midwifery-hospital, poor 
women are admitted gratis, and the students attending the mid- 
wifery class, upon paying a small fee, in addition to the one paid to 
the professor, are practically taught this most useful art. Also at- 
tached to the university, are the royal medical and royal physical 
societies, founded by his present majesty ; these consist chiefly of 
medical students: each society meets once a week, during the 
winter session, when two papers on medical or philosophical subjects 
are read and discussed : each society possesses an excellent library, 
and some philosophical apparatus. 

The reader wjll recollect, that itis only against Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as schools of medicine, that I have advanced any thing in 
the preceding pages. ‘The former as a seminary for classical eru- 
dition, and the latter for mathematical science, most justly, enjoy 
a high reputation, and I respect and venerate them as the learned, 
the magnificent institutions of our ancestors; and can most cordially 
say to each of them 


«* Esto perpetua.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The “ Act for better regulating the practice of apothecaries 
throughout England and Wales,” passed in 1815, contains clauses, 
amongst others, under the following heads. 

* Penalty on apothecaries refusing to compound, or unfaithfully 
compounding medicines prescribed.” 

‘¢ Persons not to practise as apothecaries, &c. without due exa- 
mination.” 

« Assistants to apothecaries, &c. to be examined.” 

* Power for master and wardens to appoint five apothecaries 
as examiners for assistants.” 

“‘ Penalty for acting without a certificate.” 

By reference to these clauses, it will be seen, that the society or 
company of apothecaries of London, have the power, either by 
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themselves or deputies, of examining all persons who have commen- 
ced practice as apothecaries, or assistants to apothecaries, since the 
first of August, 1815, in any part of England and Wales, and all 
persons intending to practise as apothecaries or assistants to apo- 
thecaries, within the above-mentioned parts of the United Kingdom, 
are required by this act to subject themselves to such examination, 
under certain penalties. 

As this act 1s co-extensive with England and Wales, the clanse 
under the following head, is rendered nearly nugatory, “‘ Penalty on 
apothecaries refusing to compound, or unfaithfully compounding 
medicines prescribed.” As the penalty attaches only to apotheca- 
ries or their assistants, refusing to compound, or unfaithfully, neg- 
ligently, falsely, fraudulently making, mixing, or compounding any 
medicines, as directed by any prescription, &c. of any physician 
lawfully licensed to practise physic, by the president aud common- 
alty of the faculty of physic, or by either of the two universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge : for the number of medical graduates of 
the English universities, ‘and also of licentiates of the royal college 
is so very small, compared to the number of physicians, who are 
not graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge, or members of the 
college, that apothecaries, and their assistants, by this clause(said 
to have been inserted at the express command of the college of 
physicians, and under au understanding, that the royal college would 
oppose the act, in its progress through parliament, with the whole 
of their authority and influence, if the company of apothecaries re- 
fused its insertion) are almost entirely prevented from transgressing; 
as not one prescription in ten, is written by either a fellow or licen- 
tiate of the college of physicians, So much for the positive enact. 
ment of this clause, and negatively, it incapacitates any physician, 
not of Oxford or Cambridge, or not licensed by the college of 
physicians, from prosecuting to conviction, any apothecary or his 
assistant, offending in the manner above specified; consequently, 
it leaves apothecaries and their assistants at perfect liberty to com- 
pound the prescriptions of physicians, who have been educated at 
actual schouls of medicine, but who are not members of the college 
of physicians, fraudulently or negligently, without fear of punishe 
ment. This is indeed carrying illiberality and injustice as far as 
they can be carried, for it is well known, that a doctor of physic, 
being a British subject, of any university in Scotland, of that in Ire- 
land, or in any kingdom or country upon the Continent, has an 
equal right to practise physic in England, except in London, or 
seven miles round it, as physicians of Oxford and Cambndge, or 
members of the college of physicians have. [f this illiberal clause 
is meant as an inducement to Englishmen to graduate at Oxford 
and Cambridge, it will, like others that have preceded it, fail of 
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producing the-intended effect; for it needs no uncommon penetra- 
tion to predict, that medical students, in any considerable number, 


will never resort to the English universities, until they become real- 
ly SCHOOLS of MEDICINE. 
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Nihil agriculturé melius. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue following was originally a Paper read at the Norwich Philoso- 
phical Society in December, 1816.. It was written from notes 
taken at Holkham, and, obviously, at a time when no remark in it 
could, of possibility, have reference to a contested election; nor 
was it even intended for publication. 

The late contest for the county has, however, brought it forth: 
the hostility to Mr. Coke, in the course of the election, marked, as 
it was, with unusual asperity, was chiefly directed against him, as 
a great landed proprietor, and a distinguished agriculturist ; for the 
imputed injury done the country by the change he has effected in 
the system of farming, which was charged with producing various 
ill consequences, with depriving the poor of employment, and ren- 
dering corn dear. 

This clamor, indeed, against Mr. Coke, was principally vocifer- 
ated by the poor and ignorant, excited by inflammatory hand-bills, 
addressed to their worst passions. 

It would avail little, if practicable, to point out whence such an 
outcry originated ; but it is notorious, that, for some time past, the 
public opinion has been much abused on the subject of Mr. Coke’s 
system ; and that even persons, who cannot be suspected of unwor- 
thy motives, have contributed to keep up the prejudice. 

On a principle of justice, then, not only to Mr. Coke, but to the 
public, still more interested than himself in the result of the system, 
it cannot be improper to endeavour to set opinion right on the sub- 
ject, and this can obviously be in no way so effectually done, as 
by exhibiting the system as it actually exists in those places, where 
it has been most completely put in practice. 

This I would hope, may, in some degree, be accomplished by the 
following sketch, imperfect as it must be acknowledged to be, 

The truth of the facts recorded will not be doubted, and the re- 
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marks which accompany them, I would persuade myself, are such 
as amust arise in the mind of every unprejudiced person who con- 
templates them. 


June 24, 1817. 


a 


In the present (the second) Edition some errors are corrected, and 
some new, and I trust, not uninteresting facts are given; but the 
principal addition respects the extraordinary charges, which, with 
unabated hostility, continue to be directed against Mr. Coke and 
his system, and which, I lament to repeat, are not confined to 
the ignorant and the prejudiced of the lower classes. 

They are, however, of easy refutation: a very simple statement 
will, probably, satisfy the ingenuous reader ; and the most obdurate 
opposer of Mr. Coke will, | apprehend, be little able to resiét 
positive facts. 


November 22, 1817. 


ileiie, ieee 
o 


The demand for a third Edition gives me an opportunity of add- 
_ing, still further to this little work, from increased information ob- 
tained in a second visit to Holkham, and particularly from its having 


been. on occasion of the interesting agricultural meeting, at the 
Sheep-shearing, in the beginning of last July. 

In being written at different times, as it now appears, it cannot 
have had the advantage of a continued and unbroken train of think- 
ing on the subject, which alone admits of that simplicity and unity 
of style, which, perhaps, constitute the sole merit of such a compo- 
sition ; and, from this circumstance, it must also have the defect of 
occasional and unavoidable repetition. I have, however, aimed:at 
perspicuity, so essential to narrative, and so indispensable in detailed 
relations of processes ; andin one part, at the suggestion of an intel+ 
ligent friend, I have made an alteration in the arrangement, so as to 
save the reader the trouble of back reference ; namely, where the 
objections to large farms are separately stated, the answers to each, 
in this edition, immediately following. 

The concluding slight analysis of Mr. Malthus’s work on Popula- 
tion, and the Essay on Landed Property, attributed to Dr. Ogilvie, 
bearing each much relation to Agriculture, will not, I trust, be con- 
sidered as wholly irrelevant; every new view in which the subject 


can be placed, having its use in directing the public attention to- 
wards it. 


ErR. 
Norwich, November 6th, 1818. 
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Ar the latter end of August, 1816, I was gratified by a visit to 
Holkham. Every one who visits Mr. Coke is struck with the beauty 
of the Holkham scenery, the magnificence of his mansion, his 
princely establishment, and his liberal hospitality ; and I could en- . 
large with much pleasure on all these: they impressed me forcibly 
and most gratefully ; but they probably would not be considered as 
proper subjects for the Society’s attention. 

My observations will, therefore, be principally directed to the 
extraordinary improvement Mr. Coke has effected in the value of 
his extensive estate, by a system of agriculture, almost peculiar to 
himself ; by an encouraging liberality to his tenants, in a system of 
leasing his farms, equally peculiar to himself ; and by his judicious 
and extensive system of planting, which, I believe, already exceeds 
any thing of the kind in the county, and is still progressively in- 
creasing. : 

Though in all these Mr. Coke has been si 9 he he 
has yet failed to meet general approbation, and he has still to con- 
tend with long established prejudice. In giving an opinion on these 
subjects, I shall probably, also, meet some opposition of senti- 
ment ; but this, I trust, will lead only to discussion, which may not 
be uninstructive. 

I had the advantage of riding with Mr. Coke several hours, two 
Successive mornings, over the Holkham farm in his own occupa- 
tion, and over another at Warham, occupied by an intelligent 
tenant; and, as he allowed me to be full of questions, and seemed to 
have a peady pleasure in answering them, I had ample means of 
gratification and information. 
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My ‘irst impression was that of surprise and admiration at the 
emuberance of the crops, at the seeming richness of the soil, and 
at its unexampled freedom from weeds. The first crops which at- 
tracted our notice were some extensive ones, both of wheat and bar- 
ley. I had never before seen such. Mr. Coke estimated the wheat 
from ten to twelve coombs per acre, and said nearly twenty coombs 
per acre of barley, had grown upon it, which is at least double the 
average crop in the county of Norfolk, and nearly treble that of 
many counties in the kingdom ;' and yet so sterile was this part of 
the estate considered, when he came into possession of it, that a 
large tract of it had been let, tithe free, on a long lease, at three 
shillings per acre; and Mr. Coke offered another lease, of twenty- 
one years, at five shillings per acre, but the tenant had not courage 
totakeit, and Mr. Coke procured him a farm under another landlord. 
At that time wheat was not cultivated in this district : in the whole 
tract, between Holkham and Lynn, not an ear was to be seen, nor 
was it believed that one would grow. The system of farming was 
wretched, and the produce of the soil of little value. What a change 
has been effected by capital, skill, and industry ! 

Notwithstanding the rain of thatsummer had been, on other farms, 
so productive of weeds, and had rendered crops, in general, more 
than usually foul, I cannot help repeating that there was scarcely a 
weed tobe seen here. In several places the harvest had commenced, 
and the ground which was exposed on cutting the wheat, was 
as clean as a barn floor. The day being fine, it was pleasing to see 
the reapers at work—they were divided into parties, whu seemed to 
have certain quantities allotted to them to cut ; among the rest I ob- 
served, with some interest, a man, and two girls Sows twelve or 
fourteen years of age, who had also a certain share ; he proved to be 
a widower, and these were his children. 

On the second morning Mr. Coke accompanied me to an exten- 
sive farm of his at Warham, a neighbouring parish, in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Blomfield, cultivated on the Holkham system, and ex- 
hibiting the same weedless surface, and the same rich produce as 
Mr. Coke’s. On one piece of seventy acres, very near the sea, I think 
the wheat exceeded Mr. Coke’s in luxuriance and quantity : we rode 
under the hedge of this large piece, and found every part of it equally 
good ; but I observed one single plant of Charlock, Sinapis Arvensis. 


* It has been doubted whether so large acrop of barley could have been 
produced upon such land: but the fact is well ascertained ; a statute acre of 
it was accurately measured, when the barley was cut and in a state to be car- 
ried; there were four waggon loads and ahalfofit. It was taken tothe 
baro and immediately threshed by a machine, and the produce was nineteen 
coombs two bushels, of merchant’s barley, and one bushel of light barley. 
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I pointed it out to a Younes German, who resided with Mr. Blom- 
field, to learn the Holkham system : he rode hastily to the Spot, 
and indignantly plucked it up. 

Mr. Blomfield ‘nas the merit of having made.a discovery, and 
adopted a practice which must be of singular benefit to Norfolk. 
This county is deficient in old pasture, and the attempt to lay:down 
land, as it is called, for a permanence, so as to procure this kind of 
valuable pasture, has hitherto béen attended with great expense, 
‘and has not always been successful, He effects it by what he has, 
rather ludicrously, called inoculating the land, and literally in one 
summer, produces a rich, and,strange as it may sound, an old pas- 
ture. 

Without describing the process in detail; it will give a sufficient 
idea of it, to say that the immediate operation on the land consists 
in placing pieces of grass, turf, or flag, of about three inches anda 
half square, at certain distances, leaving an interval uncovered 
equal to that which is covered by the pieces of flag : these are well 
rammed down, and in doing this; Mr. Blomfield jocularly said, it 
was inoculating the land, which gave it its name: this p:ocess takes 
place in a winter month, and in. the spring some grass seeds are 
sown on the uncovered spots; but before the end of the summer, 
the pieces. of flag extend themselves,‘ and, uniting, the whole not 
only appears to be, but really is the same as old pasture. I saw 
thirty acres near Mr. Blomfidld’s house, a most ordinary soil, light 
and gravelly, and not worth five shillings an acre, under this pro- 
cess, become an excellent pasture, worth, at least, thirty shillings 
an acre. Mr. Coke was preparing a large piece, within view of the 
house at Holkham, to be thus improved.' 

I asked. Mr.. Blomfield how the thought occurred to him; he 
said, from observing pieces of flag laid on the hedge-row banks, and 
eaten firmly on with a spade, when these banks are dressed, and 
which, he added, soon extended themselves and covered the banks, 
if free from weeds, with a similar flag. 

This extraordinary improvement may, at this time, 1818, be con- 
sidered as perfected: considerable breadths of excellent pasture 


* I have been tavored by Mr. Blaikie with one of the first printed copies 
of his Observations on the Conversion of Arable Land into Pasture, and on 
other rural Subjects, in which he has given a detailed account of the process 
of inoculating land, or, as he suggests its being, in future, called ¢ransplant- 
ing Turf; “ith ample instructions to those who may wish to adopt the 
practice. ; 

It contains, also, much useful and practical information on other impor- 
tant subjects in agriculture, written in a well adapted style of plain persp!- 
‘cuity. 

1 dhetive! too, that it is neatly printed by Dawson, of Burnham. 
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being formed by it, both at Holkham, in its aeighbouthood, and 
even in some distant parts of the county. The:process by which 
it is effected is also much facilitated, and the expense of it dimi- 
nished : it may now be done for thirty shillings an acre, and even 
this expense is more than met by the crops of wheat or oats which 
are grown with it the first year. A considerable piece, which was 
inoculated last winter, excited the admiration of the numerous 
attendants'on the late Sheep-shearing, (181 8,) and ata littledistazice 
appeared to be a fair crop of wheat. 

Mr. Coke's system) of .husbandry is the drill system, which he 
adopted at a very early period, and his. extraordinary success in it 
is owing to the progressive improvement he has effected in. the pro- 
cess, so as effectually to answer the purpuse of loosening the:soil, 
at different seasons, and of completely extirpating weeds. 

The advantage of deep and repeated ploughings and harrowings, 
to clean, loosen and pulverize the soil, preparatory to its receiving 
the different seeds, every one knows, and, to a certain degree, this 
is practised on every farm; but the importance of stirring the'soil, 
destroying weeds, and earthing up the young plants in the sume 
mer months, was not ascertained until effected in the drill system 
by horse-hoeing, &c. and Mr. Coke’s great improvement in it, de- 
rived from his long experience, consists in his having gradually 
drilled at wider distances. 

When the drilling of wheat was first practised, the lines were 
four and six inches distant. Mr. Coke now drills it at nine inches 
distance, which admits ample room for horse-hoeing, in the spring 
and early summer months, obviously, much more effectual in loosen- 
ing the soil, destroying weeds, and moulding up the plants, than 
hand-hoeing, particularly as usually practised by women and girls ; 
who, in most instances, by a partial stirring of the earth, and an 
incomplete destruction of weeds, promote the more vigorous growth 
of those which remain. 

I should however observe, that I have since learned from Mr. 
Blaikie, that he does not think it advisable to earth up white- 
straw crops, and therefore, in horse-hoeing wheat, he does not re- 
commend moulding up the plants. 

The true estimate of every process in agriculture, must indeed 
be obtained from experience; but the drawing earth round the 
stems would seem to promote their tillering, or the production of 
new stems by suckers or pullulations; and this was one of the 
gteat advagtages which Tull, who has, unquestionably, the merit 
of having been the first to suggest the drill system, expected from 


* Pullulat ab radice atiis densissima sylva. 
Virc. Grors. 
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horse-hoeing wheat. And it is worthy of remark to what an 
extent the stems may be multiplied under favorable cire 

an indispensable one being the supplying the lower part of the plant 
with fresh earth to work in. 

The most perfect way in which this can be effected is, obviously, 
by transplanting. Dr. Darwin, in his Phytologia, gives a draw. 
ing of a plant of wheat taken from a corn field in the spring, 
which then consisted of two stems ; it was replanted in his garden, 
and purposely buried so deep as to cover the two or three first 
joints of both the stems beneath the soil. On taking up the plant 
on the 24th of September, it had assumed the form delineated, 
and consisted of six stems. Page 278. And a much more extra. 
ordinary fact is recorded in the Philosophical - Transactions, vol, 
lviii. p. 208. Mr. Charles Miller, of Cambridge, sowed some 
wheat on the 2d of Jyne, 1766, and on the 8th of August one plant 
was taken up, separated into eighteen parts,’ and replanted ; these 
plants were again taken up, and divided between the middle of 
September and the middle of October, and again planted separately 
to stand the winter ; and this second division produced sixty-seven 
plants ; they were again taken up and divided between the middle 
of March and the middle of April, and produced five hundred 
plants. The number of ears thus produced from one grain of 
wheat was 21,109, which measured three pecks and three quarters 
of corn, weighed forty-seven pounds, seven ounces, and were esti- 
mated at 576,840 grains. 

Another way 0 ae multiplication of the stems, is by 
drawing fresh earth round lower part of the plant, without re- 
moving it, and which, though inferior in degree, is evidently simi- 
' Jar, in principle, to transplanting it, for in both cases Dr. Darwin 
explains the process to be effected by accumulating earth above the 
first few joints of the stems, from whence new buds spring, gene- 
rated and nourished by the caudex of the leaf, which surrounds 
the joint, as the original stem was generated and nourished from 
the grain itself, and which, like the seed, withers away, when suffi- 
cient roots have been formed for the future support of the plant. 

Sir Humphry Davy also entertains a similar opinion on this 


‘ 

* Eighteen stems from a single grain of wheat are so much more than, 
in the first instance, are produced under common circumstances, that it is 
probable extraordinary means were used to multiply them, and these, it 
may be supposed, were the repeatedly surrounding the original stems with 
fresh loose earth ; and it is most likely the experiment was made in a garden, 
the rich mould of which was well adapted to it. It may also be observed, 
that this occurred at a season most favorable to quick and vigorqus vegeta- 
tion,apd which might have been still more promoted by occasional watering. 


Pan 
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subject, and considers the tillering of cotn, or the multiplication 
of stems, as favored by the drill husbandry,—for, he says, loose 
earth is thrown, by hoeing, round the stalks. Elements of Agriculé 
tutal Chemistry, page 204. . 

In drilling turnips Mr. Coke has gradually extended his lines, 
on ridges, in what is called the Northumberland method, from 
twelve to fifteen, to eighteen, and even to twenty-seven inches. 
These wide drills allow the horse-hoe of the largest dimensioris, 
and of various forms, adapted to the different purposes of turning 

the soil and earthing up the plants, to pass most readily ; a3’ 2 

of of this, I observed a boy hoeing with the horse briskly trot- 
ting, by which means he could readily hoe twelve acres a day. Mr: 
Coke’s present steward, Mr. Blaikie, is a good mechanic, and has 
invented some implements, which are well adapted, in the best 
way, to effect these purposes. 

his was the first year, 1816, in which the turnips were drilled 
so widely, and Mr. Coke expected that the twenty-seven inch 
drilled Swedish turnips would exceed, in weight, those of eigh- 
teen inches, by ten tons an acre. I saw a large piece of these, about 
ve acres, in which half were at eighteen inches distance, arid 

at twenty-seven inches ; the latter were evidently the largest, 
in the most vigorous growth, and certainly promised to meet Mr. 
Coke’s expectations. Drilled turnips, however, obviously require 
cross-hoeing, which must necessarily be done by hand, but as this 
is merely to destroy the supernumerary plants, it is easily effected 

women and young persons. 

The Swedish turnips form his principal and most valuable crop, 
and are sown, upon the best soils, from the middle of May to 
the middle of June; but Mr. Coke continues to cultivate, on his 
= soils, the common and the Scotch yellow turnip, both 

ich are sown from the middle of June to the middle of July. 

In 1814, Mr. Blaikie published some Observations on preserving 
Swedish turnips, by placing them, as he terms it, and this has been 
successfully adopted at Holkham. 

They are taken up about the middle of November, or as soon 
as they have attained their full growth ; the tails or bulb roots only 
are cut off, and they are placed in an orchard, or on old turf land, 
close to and touching each other, with the tops uppermost, and 
only one turnip deep. An acre of good turnips from the field, 
will occupy much less space when placed than could be imagined. 
In very severe weather a slight covering of litter is thrown over 
them, In this way they will keep very well, and be sound and 
firm in June. Those taken up in the spring, when the bulb or 
fibrous roots begin to shoot, and which, if suffered to remain on 
the ground, would greatly deteriorate the soil, may be placed in the 
same way; and at this time, if under the shade of trees the better 
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_ ‘The carrying off the Swedish turnips, and placing them else. 
where for consumption, is, however, principally recommended on 
strong soils and retentive sub-soils, where they cannot be eaten on 
the ground, without injury. But upon light soils and open sub- 
gor the turnips ; should be placed where they grow, and put into 
beds of a proper width for a common hurdle to cover them ; 2 
furrow of earth should be ploughed against the outside rows to 
pees them from the severity of the weather, and from the depre. 

tions of game. The expense of placing a medium crop of 
Swedish turnips with tops and tails on, is about four shillings and 
sixpence per acre, and five shillings per acre, when the tails are 
cut from the bulbs. 

When turnips are eaten where they are placed, the ground is 
hurdled off and folded in the usual way ; they are chopped in pieces, 
and thrown about for full-mouthed sheep; but when given to 
young and old sheep, they are cut into slices by a machine, and 
given to the sheep in troughs, which are frequently shifted, 
The refuse is thrown about, and the bottoms of the beds, where 
the turnips were placed, are shovelled and spread about ; particu- 
lar attention being paid to shifting the folds, so that the land is 
regularly manured. 

It is not generally known that the texture of the larger Swedish 
turnips is firmer, and the specific gravity, consequently, greater 
than in the smaller ones, the reverse being the case in the common 
turnip. The rind, the least nutritive part, is also, in the same pro- 
portion, thinner; but were it equally thick, there would still be, 
proportionately, less of it, the surface of a large sphere bearing, 
obviously, a less proportion to the within contents, than the sur- 
face of a smaller sphere. ‘These may appear trifling circumstances, 
but they not only shew the intrinsic superiority of the Swedish 
turnip, but the manifest advantage of endeavouring, by a superior 
cultivation, to grow large ones, thereby improving their quality 
as well as increasing their weight per acre ; and this, it is evident, 
can, in no way, be so completely effected as by the improved drill 
system, and which was never so convincingly apparent, as in the 
most magnificent crops of the year 1817, both at Holkham, and 
on Lord Albemarle’s farm, at Quiddenham, in this county. 

Mr. Coke is liberal in manuring for turnips: he allows not less 
than fourteen loids of manure per acre, the common quantity not 
often exceeding ten loads; he is enabled to do this by manuring 
his wheat with oil cake, which he drills in with the seed, one ton 
being sufficient for six acres; or he puts it in between the rows, 
by the drill, in the following spring, and this not only saves time, 
labor of horses, &c. as well as manure, but certainly answers well, 
as his wheat crops sufficiently prove. 

Mr. Coke mixes the farm-yard dung in compost heaps, by which 
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means he not only increases the quantity, but he seems to improve 
the quality of the manure, so much so that he now grows better 
crops of turnips upon the Northumberland -ridge. method; with 
compost mauure, and without oil cake, than he has formerly done, 
when his turnips were sown upon the fiat, either-drilled» or’ broad 
cast, with all ‘his farmyard’ dung in the common ‘method;cand@ 
large proportion of oil cake added to it ; and he-has the'advuntage 
of reserving the oil cake :for the wheat crop, to which» he considers 
it more adapted than ‘to turnips.’ 

The turnip crop, though so highly important, has hitherto, how- 
ever, even under the best. management, been considered as a very 
uncertain one, depending almost wholly on seasons. In‘ rainy 
season it has been usually good; but in dry seasons there is-fre- 
quently a general failure ; and independent of the plant suffering 
from a deficiency of moisture, in its very early state, it is liable, in 
all seasons, and peculiarly in dry ones, to become a prey to the 
ravages of the fly, which not unfrequently sweeps off whole and’re- 
peatedly sown crops. Some ingenious mechanical contrivances 
have been applied to remedy this latter evil, anda curious trap, 
invented by Mr. Paul of Starston, a most , intelligent and active 
farmer, has been successfully used in saving many crops; but its 
application is necessarily attended with trouble, and it is, at least, 
an additional source of occupation at a time when all hands are 
more than ordinarily employed in making hay, &c. and it has 
never, therefore, been generally made use of. 

Mr. Coke, however, no longer considers the turnip crop as an 
uncertain one ; under his improved, perhaps, I ought to say, under 
his perfected system of cultivation, it appears to be alike secure 
both from the seasons and the depredations of this insect. His 
ptesent crops (1818) having resisted the late unusual drought, and 
in such a season, the turnip crops having been uninjured by the fly, 
are sufficient proofs of it. Nor will it be difficult to explain this. 
—The obvious general reason why all Mr. Coke’s crops have en- 
dured, with so little injury, the late singularly arid season of 1818, 
is, the land having been so long in a state of superior cultivation, 
being so perfectly free from weeds, and in the expressive lan- 
guage of the farmer, being in such excellent heart. As a general 
reason this operates on the turnip crop, equally as on the other 
crops ; but other circumstances, under this system, still further con- 


* Mr. Blaikie has also ‘ately published a useful pamphlet on the subject 
of Farm-yard Manure, &c. in which he gives a detai ed account of the most 
profitable way of forming dung heaps, &c. and he has added some jedicious 
directions for making and repairing public roads; the whole well worthy 


the attention of the practical and economical farmer, and of parochial sur- 
veyors of roads, 
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tribute to the security of this crop, and to its singular preservation 
from the fly. 

_ By depositing a much larger quantity of seed than is usually sown, 
Mr. Coke produces greatly increased number of plants, which, 
as.the time of the insect feeding upon them is limited, obviously 
imereases the chance of a greater number of them being ultimately 
left untouched ; and this chance is much increased by shortening the 
period of the existence of the leaf on which these little animals feed, 
and this is effected by accelerating the growth of the plants, by 
the stimulis of manure placed immediately under them, and also 
by the judicious method of depositing the seed immediately after 
the earth has been well stirred by the plough, by which, in all 
seasons, some moisture is evolved, and some chemical changes 
effected, which much favor the first process of vegetation.‘ The 
leaf on which the insects feed is the first or cotyledon leaf, which is 
known to live only until the second or rough leaf is formed. The 
cotyledon leaf appears to be an expansion or evolution of the seed 
itself, and being probably nourished by the saccharine matter, 
which, from analogy, we may suppose is elaborated, during its 
process of germination, it acquires a degree of sweetness, which 
attracts the fly. 

This communication between the seed and cotyledon leaf, con- 
tinues, however, only until roots are thrown out, whose office it 
is to supply nutriment, derived immediately from the soil, to the 
plant in its more advanced state, and simultaneously with their for- 
mation below the surface, are the sécond or rough leaves formed 
above ground ; and as soon as this curious economy between the 
roots and these leaves is established, the seed, no longer necessary 
as a source of nourishment, wastes away, the cotyledon leaves die 
and fall off, and the rough leaves not being sweet, the fly is no 
longer attracted, disappears also, and the crop is secure. 

is excellent method of cultivating the turnip will, probably, be 
understood by the following brief detail of the process of sowing it. 
It is effected by forming trenches and raising ridges ona clean tilth, 
by a trench or double-breasted plough and a pair of horses, one of 
which always goes iu the last trench, and this sets out the width 
arid preserves the straight line with tolerable accuracy. A cart and 
two or three horses pass down the trenches, which are thus open- 
ed, dropping heaps of compost manure, which are spread by two 
men with forks, and the manure falls pretty equally in the rows ; 
another plough, like the former, passes through the middle of the 
first formed ridge, divides it equally, covers the manure, and forms 
another ridge immediately over it; a boy with a mule, or little 


* Darwin’s Zoonomia, page 284 and 285. 
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horse, drawing a very light roller, follows this second operation, 
and flattens. the top of the ridges ; another boy with a like horee, 
follows the roller with the drill, and deposits the seed on the middle 
of the ridges, and a light chain attached at each end to the back of 
the drill, and which, at first sight, appeared as if accidentally fallen 
from it, throws the earth into the drilled lines and eovers the seed, 
and thus the work goes on, the laborers and the relative progress of 
the work being so proportioned, that none are idle, none stand in 
each other’s way ; the manure is not left to dry in the sun, but the 
operation is completed as it proceeds, and about three acres ia a 
day, with fourteen cart loads of manure on each, as before observed, 
may be accomplished with one complete set. 

In drilling wheat, Mr. Coke allows much more than the usual 
quantity of seed; ten pecks an acre are the utmost which most 
farmers drill or dibble, and even six pecks have sometimes been 
thought sufficient ; but he allows four bushels an acre in October, 
and even five bushels in November. 

In depositing so largea quantity of seed, and burying it so 
much deeper than when sown broad cast, it certainly does. not 
seem so requisite to earth up the plants, as probably there will 
ever be a sufficient number of stems derived, in the first instance, 
from the seeds themselves; but then a question arises, and which 
may merit consideration, whether there would not, eventually, be 
an equal number to produce ears, were a less quantity of seed 
sown, and the plants afterwards judiciously moulded up. It would 
seem, indeed, to come to the same thing, and if so, in the latter 
case there would be a manifest, and on a large scale, a very great 
saving of seed. 

It cannot be expected that nature should conform her processes 
to calculations on paper, but if the production of buds and stems 
from the joints of wheat plants, when duly surrounded with earth, 
depends upon an established and unvarying law of natuse, it must 
be the same thing whether twelve stems are produced, directly, 
from six grains of wheat, or six stems are produced from three 
grains, and six more are subsequently produced by surrounding 
the lower joints with earth. 

A very fp experiments, conducted as they usually are at Holk- 
ham, would decide the question. 

Mr. Coke is an advocate for early sowing; and, as the drill puts 
in the seed quickly, and, as before observed, no time. is lost in 
carting on mamure, I should think he has seldom much to sow in 
November. He says he has always the best crops when the wheat 
is very thick in the rows; and he never thinks it thick enough if 
he can easily pass his finger through the stems, near the-ground. 
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: He cuts his wheat very early, even when the ear and stem are 
greenish, and the grain not hard. He says the wheat, thus early 
reaped, is always his best sample, and he gets two shillings a 
quarter for it more than for wheat cut in a more mature state. He, 
perhaps, loses something in the measure, the skin being thinner, 
and the grain, probably, not quite so bulky ; but, if this be true, it 
is fully compensated in his suffering no loss by shedding on the 
ground, which, when the ear is ripe and the weather windy, is 
often not inconsiderable. 

He is equally early in cutting oats and peas : I observed to him, 
that in both these, the seeds were not all ripe; his answer was, . 
that he should lose more by the falling of the ripe seed at the bot- 
toms, than he should gain by waiting until the rest were ripe; and 
that the straw in this state, retaining some immature seeds, was of 
more value to his stock, in the yards, than if cut later. 

To prove the utility of reaping wheat early, Mr. Coke had hung 
up, in his own room, a few handfuls of wheat which was greenish 
and immature ; in a few days he shewed us the seed which had 
ripened in the capsule. Mr. George Hibbert, of Clapham, a 
gentleman well skilled and much experienced in the cultivation of 
plants, was with us, and he has since, in a letter, observed to me 
that this is a common natural process, more especially when the 
capsules are of a succulent nature, and which all gardeners very 
well know; and he mentioned a remarkable instance which 
occurred to him respecting a plant, whose seed had no considerable 
envelopement. James Niven was employed”by him to collect the 
seeds of plants in Southern Africa: he sent a spécimen of a beauti- 
ful Erica, lamenting, in his letter, that he had never been able to 
find one of that species advanced into fruit ; but out of that very 
specimen, which he seems to have gathered in the full vigor of 
flowering, Mr. Hibbert actually obtained ripe seeds, and produced 
osm here by sowing them. When Niven returned, he shewed 

im the specimen, and he said a very considerable progress towards 
fructification must have been made during the transit from the 
Cape of Good Hope, hither, by the rising of the sap within the 
specimen. 

Mr. Coke’s course of husbandry, that is the succession of his 
crops, varies but little from that which is general throughout the 
county of Norfolk. It is called the four or five course ;—first 
year, turnips—second, barley, laid down with clover or other 
grass seeds—third, grass to cut or feed—fourth, wheat. He has, 
within afew years, found it profitable to lay down a certain quanti- 
ty of land with cock’s-foot grass, dactylis glomerata, and this lies 
two years, making the course, on this land, five years. 
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This grass does not stand for hay, but is excellent sheep feed: 
the summer of 1816 was indeed favorable for all grass land, but I 
never saw a more verdant carpet than it exhibited; when fed close, 
it tillers very much, as we call it, spreads and branches on the 
ground with multiplied stems, and, in the season most favorable to 
vegetation, it will grow more than an inch inafew days. § 
are very fond of it, and Mr. Coke says he can pasture more upon It 
than on any other layer of artificial grass. ; 

The seeds of this grass, which is indigenous, are gathered in the 
woods and lanes by women and children, who cut the topsoff with 
scissars, about six inches long, an inch and ahalf below the lower 
spur ; they are paid threepence a bushel for it, measured as hay ; one 
bushe) of seed is obtained from seven bushels of it in the state it is 
thus gathered. 

The cock’s-foot seed has but just found its way into the shops, 
and I observed to Mr. Coke that this appeared to be a precarious 
way of collecting it: he had not been inattentive to this circum- 
stance, and said that he intended sowing lines of it on his hedge 
banks, which would insure a permanent crop; it would be more 
accessible and more easily gathered. 

Though not cultivated as other artificial grasses, in the regular 
course of husbandry, saint foin has been found, at Holkham, a vae 
luable source of hay, and of autumnal pasturage. 

It was first cultivated in this district, in the year 1774, upon the 
Brent-Hill Farm, by Mr. Beck, the then occupier. Mr. Beck’s 
example was followed by Mr. Coke, and he has cultivated saint 
foin, in Holkham park, about forty years ; and some of the huge 
stacks of hay which I saw there were composed of it. 

It is most adapted to thin soils, incumbent on chalk. The seed 
is generally sown, in the pod, at the rate of five bushels per acre, 
with the barley, after a turnip crop ; nine pounds of trefoil, per 
acre, are sown at the same time. The saint foin being in pod, at. 
tention is required to bury the seed properly. The trefoil produ- 
ces a crop to mow in the following year, and dies away in the 
succeeding years. The saint foin is not in full perfection until 
the third and fourth years. It continues good until the ninth year, 
after which it becomes weaker, and is ploughed up for the land to 
go through a regular course of husbandry. ‘The saint foin is sel- 
dom manured or top-dressed: it produces a ton and half of ha 
per acre, annually, while in perfection. It is never spring-fed, but 
is depastured by all sorts of cattle, to consume the after-math in 
autumn. 

Mr. Coke is ever ready to try the cultivation of any new article. 
The introduction of the Swedish turnip into general cultivation is 
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much owing to him, as, I believe he was the first who grew it on 
a scale equal to the wants of a farm. I was pleased to see a crop 
of mangel wurzel in a good state;' and he told me he had pro- 
cured some Heligoland beans, a new and promising article, which 
is said to yield sixty bushels or fifteen coombs per acre, and he 
proposed dibbling them on the transplanted land; but I saw no 
cabbages, no succory, no burnet, no _parsnips. 

In Mr. Blaikie’s pamphlet on the Conversion of Arable Land 
into Pasture, before adverted to, he gives the result of two trials of 
dibbling the Heligoland beans on this land ; the one was upon 
land which had undergone a complete summer fallow, previous to 
its being transplanted ; and the other was land from which Swed- 
ish turnips were taken up in November, but they seem not to have 
answered in either case ; the failure is, however, attributed to the 
beans having been put into the ground toolate. In another in- 
- Stance, Poland oats were sown, and produced twelve coombs per 


acre. 

I had little opportunity of noticing Mr. Coke’s flocks, but they 
are highly estimated, and he is distinguished for his skill and at- 
tention in this branch of rural economy. 

His sheep are all Southdowns, but he told me he had not the 
merit of selecting them himself. Some years ago he was visited 
by some gentlemen from the South of England, who found much 
fault with the Norfolks, which then composed his flocks, and told 
him that the sheep in their country, the Sussex Southdowns, were 
much more profitable and better adapted to his pastures : —he 
bought five hundred, on their recommendation, and finding they 
fully answered his purpose, he got rid of his Norfolks, and has 
had none since but the Southdowns. 

Mr. Cline has just visited him, and Mr. Coke was much gratis 
fied on finding this preference confirmed in his excellent paper on 
the forms and constitutions of animals, in which he considers the 
characteristic mark of health and vigor, in an animal, to be the 
expanded chest, the thorax which has ample room for the free 


* Having, in another publication, advocated the cultivation of mangel-wur- 
zel, 1am induced tq mention that at the meeting of the Horticultural Suci- 
ety, October 7, 1817, some specimens of this root were shewn, producing 
sixty tons weight per acre; aod the account adds, that Mr. Jenkyns, last 
year, produced for government, from nine acres in the Regent’s Park, a 
crop of this plant, that cleared a profit, after all expenses were paid, of 600/. 

Morning Chronicle, Oct.9, 1817. 

I have understood this root is much in request among the keepers of cows, 
in London, the leaves of which, in the beginning of November, and the 
— during the rest of the winter, being profitable articles of aouri 
to thems . 
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play of the heart and lungs. In the Norfolk sheep the sternum 
terminates almost in a line or edge, the ribs contracting too much 
as they approach it; while the chest of the Southdowns is more 
rounded and wider, terminating with a less angle at the sternum. 

He remarked, on shewing me his admirable dairy of North 
Devon cows, the same characteristic superiority of form over the 
Norfolk cows. He particularly pointed out the flat line the ribs 
take in spreading from the spine, in the upper part of the chest. 

When Mr. Coke came to his estate at Holkham, the rental was 
two thousand, two hundred pounds,—this was forty-two years 
ago. The produce of his woods and plantations amounts now to 
a larger sum; for he has had the spirit and judgment to plant fif- 
teen hundred acres: the greater part of which have become mag- 
nificent woods, which have not only by their picturesque beauty, 
unspeakably improved the landscape ; by their protection in check- 
ing the cold rude winds, so prevalent on this coast, materially sof- 
tened the temperature; and, by the annual fall of their leaves, 
even contributed something to a fertilisation of the soil; but, at 
this time, the annual fall of timber, poles, and underwood, from 
them, averages about two thousand seven hundred pounds. The 
timber and poles are applicable to most building purposes ; some 
of them are used in the buildings, which he is constantly carrying 
on, upon an extensive scale ; his houses, cottages, barns, stables, 
and other farming buildings being all in a superior style of archi- 
tecture ; and the remainder is sold in the neighborhood. 

I saw a handsome house, built in the summer of 1615, and now 
occupied by his head gardener: the doors, windows, floors, stairs, 
as well as the roofs, joists, spars, &c. were all of Scotch, larch, 
and spruce fir, of Holkham growth; and his timber-yard, from the 
same source, displayed no mean quantity of rough timber, balks, 
planks, &e. 

In the plantations, several of which I rode through, the oaks and 
Spanish chesnuts have already attained a considerable size, and are 
in a state of vigorous growth ; some of the oaks, particularly those 
near the house, being the largest I ever saw, of the same age; these 
in time will, ebviously, become the most valuable timber on the 
estate; in time they may even supply our future wooden walls, 
and, under a change of form, navigate the very sea which washes 
the shores on which they are now growing.‘ 

Firs, of the different species, the Scotch, larch, spruce, and 
silver, have attained a sufficient growth to be applied to the above- 


* Asimilar remark was made by Evelyn in ‘his Sylva, respecting theplan- 
tations of his day, which time has realised. 
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mentioned useful purposes; and like the oaks, for many years to 
come, will have an increasing value. 

There ate also other trees, which, though of a subordinate cha- 
racter, Mr. Coke turns to a good account; the Salix coerulea, 
or the French willow, at six years’ growth, can be advantageously 
riven into laths, which are very tough, and answer the purpose 
quite as well as those made of foreign deal : the populus monilifera, 
the Canada poplar, also grows very luxuriantly, and I have myself 
experienced its wood to be very useful. ‘The wild cherry is also 
cultivated extensively, and its timber is valuable for all building 
purposes, when of forty or fifty years’ growth. 1 observed another 
poplar, the black Italian, said to be the most profitable for plant- 
ing of all poplars, judiciously planted as a skreen, round some 
barns and farming buildings. 

Mr. Coke’s system of letting his estates is not less excellent 
than his farming system: a long lease and a moderate rent cannot 
fail to be highly advantageous both to landlord and tenant; to the 
occupier it affords every encouragement to invest capital, and eve 
motive for the skilful cultivation of his farm ; and to the landlord, 
eventual permanent profit in the improved value of his estate. 
The following have been the important results: Mr. Coke’s ten- 
ants are enriched, and his property has increased in value to an al- 
most incredible degree. He gives twenty-one years’ leases, and 
he has already seen the termination of such leases on most of his 
farms, and, though he continues the same encouraging system of 
long lease and moderate rent, his present relatively moderate rents, 
relatively as to the improved state of his farms, have admitted the 
total increase of his Norfolk rents to amount to the enormous sum of 
twenty thousand pounds ; an increase in the value of landed pro- 
perty, a creation of wealth, probably, unexampled, except in the 
vicinity of large towns, or in populous manufacturing districts. 

One. of his admirably cultivated farms, which I went over, and 
on which I before remarked such luxuriant and valuable crops, is 
let on a twenty-one years’ lease, at seventeen shillings per acre, 
and seven years of this lease were unexpired. At the expiration 
of the term, can it be doubted, that, for land in such a high state 
of cultivation, so enriched by manure, so free from weeds, with so 
many acres of excellent pasture produced by transplanted turf, the 
fences so well arranged and in such good order, with a superior 
farm-house, and farming premises, so well adapted ;—can it, I say, 
be doubted, that thirty shillings an acre would still be a moderate 
rent? 

. On the renewal of many of his leases, he has given the tenants 
the bonus of a capital house: these afford not only every possible 
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accommodation to his tenants’ families, but are striking ornaments 
to the country. He has, however, been censured for this, and I 
own, I formerly thought it extraordinary that he should build gen- 
tlemen’s houses for farmers; but I think otherwise now ; they are 
additional proofs of his genuine liberality to his tenants. 

Most of these were built at the termination of his long leases, 
the renewal of which, at such an enormous increase of total rent, 
supplied him with the most ample means of doing it. At the end 
of a twenty-one years’ lease, if a tenant have so improved a farm, 
as to admit such an increase of rent, it is probable he must have 
enriched himself, and the very circumstance of his acquired wealth 
advancing him in the scale of society, and admitting a superior do- 
mestic establishment, the generosity of his landlord could not, 
surely, be applied in a way more gratifying to him. ; 

But, independent of this circumstance, which may, perhaps, be 
considered as too personal to an individual tenant, and as possibly 
not likely to be equally applicable to every succeeding one, the 
very improvement the land has undergone, its increased value as 
an estate, and the different and extended system on which it is cul- 
tivated, all claim and require a superior house, and larger, and 
more numerous appended farming buildings. 

Irrigation is one of the superior improvements in agriculture, 
which Mr. Coke has advocated and adopted ; but this can, obvi- 
ously, be only effected in peculiar situations, and can only be un- 
dertaken by persons of considerable capital. 

The situation of Holkham does not admit of irrigating to any 
extent ; but even here Mr. Coke exhibits a water meadow, where 
it could be little expected ; it is near the house at Longlands, his 
principal farm, and rather on. high ground ; the source is a large 
pond, originally formed for the common purposes of a farm-yard. 
There may be a spring which feeds it in some degree, but its prin- 
cipal supply, I believe, is from the heavens. "When the pond is 
full, the water is well directed to an adjoining meadow, whose 
level is a little below it. To a certain degree, it has its use, but 
the supply of water is inadequate to an extensive and long conti- 
nued irrigation. 

The best specimen of complete irrigation, on any of his estates, 
is at Lexham, which I have seen, when visiting his respectable ten= 
ant there, Mr. Beck. A small stream, tolerably well supplied, runs 
through a little valley of ordinary meadow land ; a large reservoir 
of several acres has been formed by an embankment, and raised so 
much above the contiguous grounds as to admit of many streams, 
in different directions, being conveyed over an extensive surface of 
land, to which they impart a wonderfully fertilising principle, and 
by anticipating the common period of the growth of grass in the 
spring, and by continuing it luxuriantly during the whole seasons 
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of vegetating temperature, the supply of is much more early 
and infinitely more abundant, than could be obtained on the land 
of such a farm, under common circumstances. The grass which 
first shews itself in the spring, in the watered meadows, is the Fes- 
tuca fluitans, the long and Eroadish leaves of which are known to 
float on the surface of water, in ditches, &c. The cattle are 
very fond of this grass, and on being first turned into these mea- 
dows, run with eagerness to get it. 

These water meadows were well designed and executed under 
the direction of Mr. Smith, the engineer, and celebrated geolo- 
gist; but at a very considerable expense. Mr. Coke, who has 
— a long lease of the farm to Mr. Beck, is said to have been at 

of the expense ; and, in addition to it, he has built him an ex- 
cellent house, on a rising ground, and at a proper distance from the 
water, which is here as much a feature of decoration and beauty, 
as in any gentleman’s ground; and the whole would form a pic- 
oe scene, were more trees growing on the opposite side of 

e water. 


I have had another opportunity of visiting Holkham; I have 
again been gratified in seeing one of the first places in the king- 
dom, whose scenery, combining the different picturesque beauties 
of tich, varied, and highly decorated ground, of magnificent wood, 
expanded water, andextended prospect, including occasional views 
of the sea, cannot but delight every lover of nature, and more than 
meet the high riised expectations of the admiring stranger. But 
it has a character even surpassing the highest natural beauty ; it has 
a moral character which leaves a more lasting and a more satis- 
factory impression, onthe benevolent mind, than woods and waters, 
green fields, and the most highly decorated grounds. It exhibits 
man under his best features, and in his happiest state ; itis the 
field of human industry, and it shews its rich reward ;—talent and 
invention,—science and experiment,—the principles of mecha- 
nics,—the discoveries of chemistry, and the investigations of na~- 
tural history, are all here applied to the promotion of the first and 
most important of human arts. The labors of agriculture are fa- 
cilitated, its processes are improved, its valuable products greatly 
increased, and its various benefits widely extended. Society at 
farge,—the proprietor of the soil,—the farmer who occupies and 
cultivates it, and the laborer and artisan who work upon it, all 
share in these benefits,—all partake of the great good which boun- 
¢teous nature, from the bosom of the earth, returns to the skill and 


of man. 

It is gratifying to contemplate the general good thus created and 
thus disseminated, and the gratification rises in the contemplation of 
the mass of human evil averted, as well as the positive good com- 
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municated, in the ameliorated condition of a class of society, in too 
many instances, suffering under privation, and exposed to moral de- 
dation. I am, indeed, unable to express the high moral satis- 
action I experienced in witnessing the enviable state of the labor- 
ing classes in Mr. Coke’s parish. On the daybefore the late sheep- 
shearing, July 5, 1818, I had again the pleasure and advantage of 
accompanying Mr. Coke over his farms, where I again met much, 
very much, to excite both surprise and admiration ; but if any where 
these feelings predominated, if any where they were peculiarly grate- 
ful, it was in visiting the well-built cottages of the various laborers 
employed on his farms. I was at once struck by their inside neat- 
ness, and their being well furnished, for I observed, in almost all 
of them, articles not very common in a poor man’s cottage, but of 
which, when able to procure them, the poor man is very laudably 
proud. It was their dinner-hour,—I saw their tables neatly spread, 
and not sparingly covered; I saw their gardens, conveniently and 
liberally annexed to each cottage, every inch well cultivated, and 
well stored with valuable esculents for their own tables, and even 
their pigs’ troughs ; and I was particularly pleased to observe an ar- 
rangement, suggested by Mr. Coke or Mr. Blaikie, to save every 
particle ofmanure produced around them : small depots were formed 
for each garden, into which this material, so necessary to make 
them productive, was daily thrown, and which soon accumulated 
to a degree that would be little expected by those who are not ac- 
customed thus rigidly to economise it. It was Sunday,—I saw 
them in their best apparel,—clean, healthy, and cheerful. I saw 
them also at church, forming, with their families around them, in 
numbers, no inconsiderable part of the congregation, and in their 
appearance and demeanor, even in Holkham church, a respectable 
part of it. 

On the following day, Monday, July 6, 1818, commenced the 
Holkham Sheep-shearing : it was the forty-second anniversary of 
this most extraordinary and incalculably useful meeting, and many 
circumstances combined to render it by far the most interesting 
and most brilliant that has yet been recorded. It was the first 
time I had witnessed it, and I should find it difficult to express, and 
even to arrange the various impressions excited in me by the mul- 
tifarious, diversified, and quickly succeeding circumstances of the 
three proud days of its continuance, were I not greatly assisted by 
the accounts in the neighboring provincial papers, communicated 
by intelligent persons who were present at Holkham, for the express 
purpose of reporting ; and I may here observe, that the yearly ar- 
rangements made by the several editors of these papers to give 
early and circumstantial details of what passes on these occasions, 
ae prove the increased interest in the subject excited in 
their readers. 
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The first morning’s ride began with viewing a machine at work 
in the hay-field, which is well calculated to spread short hay, and 
appears to work most effectually in rather-a light crop : it does the 
labor of a great many hands, but notwithstanding this, and the 
greatly increased population in Holkham and its neighborhood, 
there was still a deficiency of hay-makers, and the hay appeared to 
suffer injury from being too long exposed to an ardent sun. 

The company then proceeded to Longlands, Mr. Coke’s princi- 
pal farm, to view the agricultural implements, the prize boars, and 
the sheep-shearing. It had already accumulated to several hundreds, 
many of whom were in carriages of different kinds, but the great- 
est number were on horse-back. It was a goodly and cheering 
sight; Mr. Coke was at their head, and led the way with an ani- 
mating activity, instantly communicated to his numerous followers. 
The implements consisted of the inverted horse hoes, the grub- 
ber, to tear up weeds by their roots, a manure drill, a self-sowing 
dibble, and the improved trench plough for drilling potatoes, with 
a horse hoe for cleaning between the rows, and subsequently, with 
a different share or scraper, for moulding them up. In this latter 
implement the principle of the inverted hoes is fully adopted ; and 
both are admirably calculated for facilitating potatoe planting and 
moulding. The drill was invented by Mr. Frost, late of Saham. 

It was objected to by some as being too heavy; it is indeed 
large, being calculated to drill a great breadth at once ; but on in- 
vestigating its construction, it will be found to follow the horses 
even more easily than the common ones, the coulters requiring 
no pressing weight, while they cut a groove in the earth, two 
inches wide, to any depth, being regulated by a small chain, rack- 
wheel, and screw ; the common drills making a groove not more 
than a quarter of an inch wide at the bottom, in which the 
seed is huddled together, and the manure, if any, not at all 
spread. 

With the drill in common use, the seed deposited varies in 
quantity in going up or down hill, and though by very great atten- 
tion in the person who works it, and which is not always to be 
calculated upon, it may be somewhat regulated, it is effected in 
Mr. Frost's completely and accurately without any extra attention 
in the drill man ; the hoppers swinging on a centre, are always per- 
pendicular, and receive the seed equably on level or unlevel ground 
in going up or going down hill. 

To vary the quantity of seed regularly and accurately, parallel 
spoons are substituted for cups, the length of which being about 
two inches, admits of their being readily adjusted by screws, at 
each end of the spindle, without any alteration of toothed wheels, 
so as to project more or less over the mouths of the hoppers, and - 
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to deliver a larger or smaller quantity of seed, as may be required, 
even to a very minute difference. 

Each individual set of cups or spoons may, also, be singly ad- 
justed, so as to make them deliver more or less seed, or manure, in 
any single groove, which, obviously, must be well adapted to com- 
parative experiments upon new seeds of different kinds of manure. 

The common drills have been found little applicable to strong 
and wet lands, which are necessarily laid on ridges of unequal sur- 
face; and this may be one reason why their use is still so limited. 
This drill may, however, be so adjusted as to be as readily adapted 
to such land, as those in common use are to flat and dry land. 

The different shape of the coulters in the respective drills is 
worthy of notice, as they make a material, and certainly a not un- 
important difference in the shape of the groove made by them in 
the soil ; the common drill making, by pressure, only a tapering or 
conical one, while Mr. Frost’s cuts a parallel one ; with this differ- 
ence in the two operations, that the common drill, particularly on 
strong land, injures the soil by the pressure exerted in forming the 
groove, thereby converting it, to some distance on each side of the 
groove, from a loose friable state, to a consistence approaching that of 
tempered brick earth, leaving the bottom narrow and glazed, and if 
a drought comes on, very hard ; while the other forms the groove 
by cutting it out, leaving the bottom and sides in a perfectly loose 
and friable state, having a bottom two inches wide, on which the 
seed is equally distributed, while in the conical one it must, obvi- 
ously, as before observed, lie in a too crowded heap. The supe- 
riority in the form of Mr. Frost's coulter is, indeed, at once, obvi- 
ous from inspection, and on the very principle which gives such a 
superiority to the coulters in Mr. Coke’s lately adopted implement, 
the grubber, over those of the common scarificator, in their cutting 
the land deeper, and by passing under their roots, grubbing up the 
weeds completely. 

The drill appears, therefore, altogether, to be worthy the atten- 
tion of the farmer, and particularly of the strong land farmer. 

The boars exhibited for the prize were sent by the following 
gentlemen :—Mr. S. Taylor, of Ditchingham ; Mr. Brett, of Burn- 
ham Overy ; Mr. Overman, of Burnham ; Mr. C. Harvey, of Ald- 
borough ; and Mr. Read, of Hevingham. There were also two 
boars of the wild breed, belonging to Mr. Coke, and a sow of Mr. 
S. Taylor's, as extra stock. 

The sheep were sheared in one of the large barns, and to those 
who, like myself, had never seen the process on such a scale, it was 
a striking sight; and I could not but admire the expert quickness 
and ect evenness with which the wool was clipped, the little 
injury done to itor to the skin gf the animal, the very neat 
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and uniform manner in which it was gathered together and rolled 
up to be placed in the wool chambers. 

In passing through the principal straw-yard at Longlands, and 
to which the horses from the stables have constant access, I noticed 
an admirable contrivance for supplying the stock with water. 
There is a large trough in the middle of the yard, covered with 
a pent-house roof, which is constantly, “without overflowing, 
full.” The water is supplied from a pit behind the stables, the 
communication being made through earthen tubes, something 
like chimney-pots, of Holkham manufacture, joined together, laid 
into the lower part of the pond, and brought through the stable, 
under ground, to the lower part of the trough, where, on the ob- 
vious principle of hydrostatics, finding its level, the water in the 
trough is always as high as the surface of the pond. 

The company then viewed, in an adjoining field, an excellent 
piece of wheat, sown without manure, but on which pulverised 
rape cake, in the proportion of a ton to six acres, had been drilled 
between the lines in the spring. By this method, and which is 
considered by Mr. Hart, of Billingford, the first who practised it, as 
preferable to drilling the manure and seed together in autumn, the 
expense of manuring was only thirty shillings an acre, which would 
have been much exceeded in common dunging. By this is not 
meant that dung should not be used, but that cultivation may be 
extended beyond the reach of farm-yard manure, without losing 
sight of economy. 

From hence they proceeded, in an increased cavalcade, to the farm 
of Mr. Denny, of Egmere, noticing a variety of crops and the gene- 
ral state of the land as they passed along. Mr. Denny's is a noble 
farm, and admirably farmed ;—it does equal honor to both landlord 
and tenant. Having partaken of some refreshment, which the hospi- 
tality of Mr. Denny had 1 pd provided for a numerous party, and 
inspected the several parts of a roomy and commodious house, lately 
erected ‘for him by Mr. Coke, they returned by a circuitous route, 
and visited the farms at Quarles and Brenthill. Considering the ex- 
treme dryness of the season, the crops, patticularly the wheat, 
were excellent. The Devon cattle were not only beautiful, but, by 
the state of their flesh, they betrayed no matks of the prevailing 
drought, it being a peculiar excellenceof this stock that they will 
keep themselves in good condition in moderate pastures. The 
flocks of Southdown sheep appear to be every year improving, 
shewing the judicious and unceasing attention paid to them. 

About three o'clock the company returned to the hall, and not 
fewer than three hundred persons sat down to dinner in the statue 
gallery, Mr. Coke presiding at one table and the Earl. of Albemarle 
at the other. Among the guests were the following noblemen 
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and: gentlemen :—His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl 
of Surrey,—Earl of Albemarle,—Lord Bury,—Hon. Mr. Keppel, 
—Lord Lynedock and Mr. Graham,—Lord Erskine and Son,— 
Lord William Bentick,—Lord Huntingfield,—Sir Wm. Bolton, R. 
N.—Hon. Percy Grace, R. N.—Hon. George Anson,—Admiral 
Lukin,—Colonel Dixon, of Suffolk; Hon. Captain Bouverie, of 
Clyffe Hall, Devizes; Captain Edgell, R. N. of Somersetshire ; 
Major Irwin; Capt. Money; John Merest, Esq. M. P.; Francis 
Canning, Esq. of Warwickshire; G. Wilbraham, Esq. of 
Cheshire ; ‘Thomas Greg, Esq. of Hertfordshire ; J. Amys, Esq. 
of Suffolk; M. F. Rishton, Esq. Maude, Esq. of Yorkshire ; 
P. Hamond, Esq.—H. Styleman, Esq.—W. Foster, Esq. and Son; 
E.R. Pratt, Esq. and Son ; —— Blount, Esq. of Staffordshire ; Mr. 
Gunning and Son, of Kent ; Lee Doughty, Esq.—Mr. Tyrrell, of 
Sussex; Mr Perry, of London; Mr. Hudson, of Bond-street ; 
Mr. Westmacot, of London; Mr. Wyatt and Son, of Staffordshire ; 
Mr. Powell, of Yorkshire; Mr. Pennell, of Devonshire; Mr. 
Champion; Mr. Adams, of Ware; Mr Steward, of Bamff, Scot- 
land; Mr. Buckland and Mr. Joliffe, of Bristol; Rev. Mr. Shep- 
herd, of Liverpool ; Jehosaphat Postle, Esq. and Son ; Mr. Reed ; 
Mr. Calcraft ; Mr. Rolfe; Mr. Elsden; Dr. Rigby and Son; Dr. 
Davy; Rev. Mr. Newcomb; Rev. Mr. Wilson; Rev. Mr. John- 
son; Rev. Mr. Glover; Rev. Mr. Mapletoft; Rev. Mr. Glasse; 
Rev. Mr. L’Oste; Rev. Mr. Paddon; Dr. Stevenson, and Mr. 
Roott, from America, &c. The above were, for the most part, 
guests in the house. ‘The rest of the company had joined Mr, 
Coke in the field ; they consisted of most of his tenants, many far- 
mers from the neighborhood, and from other parts of Norfolk and. 
Suffolk ; and others from various parts of the kingdom, interested 
in agriculture, and to whom Mr. Coke had personally given cards 
of invitation. 

After dinner Mr. Coke gave, ‘* Constitution and King,”—** Pros- 
perity to the county of Norfolk, with its skilful and enlightened Yeo- 
manry,”—** The High Sheriff of the county,”—-* The Christian 
Bishop, the Bishop of Norwich.”—-Mr. Glover, in returning 
thanks, paid a high and eloquent eulogium on the worthy Bishop. 
The next toast was received with a lively burst of approbation ; it 
was peculiarly descriptive of Mr. Coke’s character, and reminded 
“the company of that friendly concern for the general good of agri- 
culture, and the reciprocity of interest which he always advocates 
between landlord and tenant,—* Prosperity to the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society :” then, «« Mr Perry, (of the Morning Chronicle,) 
an excellent and constitutional writer, well known in America as 
well as in Europe.” Mr. Perry, in returning thanks, observed, that at 
no period inhis life hadhe been more highly rewarded forhis exertions 
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in the cause of civil and religious liberty, than by the contempla- 
tion of what he had that day witnessed. In Mr. Coke he saw a true 
patriot ; and of all the exhibitions he had ever witnessed, this was 
the proudest; compared to it, what were the boasted triumphs 
of the conqueror? As a man, as anagriculturist, and asa patriot, 
Mr. Coke had merited the esteem and gratitude of his country- 
men, for he had inspired not only his immediate neighborhood, 
but the kingdom at large, with a spirit of emulation and improve- 
ment, and he had his reward in the love of his tenants, the affections 
of his neighbors, and the gratitude of all mankind. «The 
Mayor of Norwich, and prosperity to that city,” was then drank, 
Mr. Alderman Marsh returned thanks in his name, and apologised 
for his absence. He identified himself with the mayor in public 
and private life, in friendly terms, and with considerable humor.” 
«The Mayor and prosperity to the town of Lynn.” «The Mayor 
and prosperity to the town of Yarmouth.” Mr. Palmer, of Yar- 
mouth, rose, and handsomely returned thanks for the Mayor of 
Yarmouth. He was desirous of drawing the attention of some 
great characters present, and who were members of the legislature, 
to the hardships of the salt laws, which not only bore most injuri- 
ously on the industry of the country, but were particularly hurt- 
ful to the town of Yarmouth. He proved, by a series of very cu- 
rious facts, connected with the natural history of the herring, and 
the local peculiarities of the Yarmouth coast, that there, and there 
only, could the best and fattest herrings be caught; for if the 
herrings were taken on the coast of Scotland, they were out of 
season, and if lower down than Yarmouth, they had lost their 
spawn, and were not so valuable and not so proper for drying. 
It was therefore a most unhappy circumstance, that by the oper- 
ation of the salt laws they should be deprived of the full advantage 
of their ‘position by nature, and of the bounty of providence. 
The next toast was, “a fine fleece and a fat carcase.”” Mr. Coke 
then said, he should now propose the health of a Noble Lord near 
him, to whom this country was highly indebted for his exertions 
in the cause of liberty, and who had succeeded in securing to us 
the blessings of the trial by jury, he meant ** Lord Erskine.” He 
should not, however, give him asa lawyer, but as a farmer. The 
circumstance of his lordship having, of late years, turned his atten- 
tion to agriculture, and having been, several times, during the morn- 
ing, engaged in conversation with him on the subject of Merinos, 
whose cause he seems disposed to advocate, he was induced to an- 
ticipate some observations from his lordship on that subject, and, in 
a vein of rich humor, he alluded to the rudiments of his lordship’s 
agricultural studies, and the progress he had made. Iam led to 
hope, said Mr. Coke, that we shall hear something instructive, 
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especially on the subject of Merinos, which, you know, has many. 
times been discussed in this room with great good-humor. It 
will give me pleasure, and I am persuaded it will give you all 
pleasure, to hear his Lordship inform you of his great success. 
1 am fond of instruction, have met it many times where I did 
not expect it, and look for it now very anxiously.—I know his 
lordship’s abilities; but I fear the subject is a difficult one, as I 
have never yet known a good carcase supported under ten or 
twelve pounds of such close and fine wool; and I have long been 
convinced that good carcases and fine fleeces together, early matu- 
rity and a quick return, which we have in the Southdowns, will 
always beat the Merinos.—Their backs are as narrow as rabbits, 
and their faults appear to be incorrigible. Perhaps every one here 
may not think so, and I know there is a considerable party of 
public-spirited gentlemen who still persist in the Merino cause. I 
am persuaded they do it from the best motives : I heartily wish them 
success, but I do not envy them; I do not envy my honorable 
friend here, and hope he has reaped a plentiful and encouraging 
profit. For my part I am governed by experience, and I always 
make haste to discard error when I find it out. I must beg, how- 
ever, to relate an anecdote, which will show you what immense 
progress his Lordship must have made in these studies, since the 
first time I had the honor of his company here, to venture upon 
such a subject. He was riding with me in a barouche by a field 
of wheat, some years ago, at a time when he certainly was not pre- 
pared to enlighten us on the difficulties of the point in question, and 
he suddenly clapped his hands together, and exclaimed, ‘ Good God, 
Mr. Coke, what a beautiful piece of lavender !’— but since that 
time, Gentlemen, his Lordship is, I know very well, considerably 
improved, and may be thoroughly prepared to defend the cause 
upon which I have so long been in an error, if it be one. 

Lord Erskine rose to return thanks. His lordship prefaced 
his speech with allusions to his friendship and esteem for Mr, 
Coke, with great sensibility and beauty of expression ; and after- 
wards, ina strain of pleasantry, commented on Mr. Coke’s obser- 
vations relative to his studies in agriculture. He had studied it under 
an able master, and if he had made no considérable progress, it 
must be owing to his own want of capacity. He, however, assured 
the company that he did know wheat from lavender; but he 
certainly had made the exelamation alluded to; and was it to be 
wondered at? He had seen’ wheat many times before; but never 
having seen any so admirably cultivated, was a sufficient reason for 
his not knowing the plant again.—He had seen such facts and ex- 
amples at Ho]kham, that-he had been struck with the conviction 
that agriculture must be an important branch of knowledge, im- 
portant got only to the good of mankind, but to mental improve- 
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ment; to the understanding of a man, and to'the science of a philo- 
sopher. He had indeed, his Lordship observed, commenced his 
study of agriculture late in life, when, perhaps, the vigor of his at- 
tention was spent in other pursuits, more important to him at the 
time, but never more pleasing. It is this day, said his Lordship, 
forty years since I was called to the Bar ;—I have studied Coke at 
Westminster, and I now study Coke at Holkham. But the differ- 
ence between these studies is very great ; they differ as the laws of 
man differ from the laws of nature; as a complex and opposing 
stem of facts and precedents,—where no two cases can be per- 
fectly parallel, where human interests and passions are perpetually 
excited, where human evidence is often incomplete, often doubtful, 
—<iffers from that order and regularity, where the finger of nature 
points to certain conclusions; where the fruits of our skill and 
labor rise to give testimony, and where the very earth is eloquent, 
and ¢peaks nothing but the truth. If, continued his Lordship, we 
only consider the subject of manure, we shall perceive one of the 
most striking bounties and benefits of the divine ordination, and of 
that wisdom, with which we are blessed, in a thousand ways, with- 
-out our knowing it : this very substance, the refuse of every thing, 
had it been useless, must have accumulated in heaps, intolerably 
noisome, and perpetually pestilential ; but by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, it is every man’s interest to remove these otherwise in- 
creasing mountains of filth, and by decomposition, in various ways, 
concealed in a great measure from us, it gives increase to our fields, 
and adds to the means of industry and the reward of the husband- 
man.’ In allusion to what he was expected to deliver in the Merino 
cause, his Lordship very pleasantly waived the subject, by saying, 
that it was a subject on which he was yet considerably deficient in 
knowledge and experience, and he must take a few more lessons be- 
fore he could venture to sum up the eyidence before such a jury. — 
His Lordship then pronounced a most eloquent eulogium on the En- 
lish constitution, and sat down amidst loud and repeated applause. 
Mr. Coke then gave the health of a gentleman, who had, he said, 
for the first time, done him the honor of attending this meeting ; 
a man whose activity of body and strength of mind were unimpair- 
ed, though older than himself, and to whom he felt infinitely ob- 
liged for having defended his character from certain aspersions cast 
upon him by Mr. Burges, in a pamphlet, which, however, he had 
not condescended to read, except, indeed, such passages as his 
learned friend’ had thought proper to comment, upon in his amu- 
sing work, descriptive of Holkham and its agriculture—he meant 
Dr. Rigby ; and he should not give him merely as a man, but as 


* His Lordship has most beautifully and itfpressively adverted to this 
subject in the first part of Armata, p. 175. 
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afriend. The Doctor returned thanks for the kind, the particularly 
kind manner in which Mr. Coke had thought proper to notice him 
on such an occasion. He had, the day before, leet most highly 
gratified in accompanying Mr. Coke over several of his farms, 
where, notwithstanding the present unfavorable season, he had ob- 
served the crops in a very promising state, where he had noticed 
many important agricultural improvements,—important from their 
general and great beneficial tendency ; and where he had witness- 
ed so many marks of general prosperity and real enjoyment. At 
the same time he could but lament that circumstances so truly me- 
ritorious, and for which the public were under such lasting obli- 
gation to Mr. Coke, should have been the subject of so much un- 
just animadversion, and that the personal character of Mr. Coke, 
and the tendency of his system of agriculture, should have been 
so grossly misrepresented. He wished the author of the pamphlet 
alluded to had been with him yesterday; he must have been con- 
vinced of the injustice of his censure, and of the direct false- 
ness of his facts, for he must have been convinced that Mr. Coke’s 
system did not lessen the demand for labor, deprive the poor of 
employment and the means of subsistence, and that it did not 
demoralise and depopulate the country ; for, on the contrary, he 
had seen everywhere around him marks of an increasing popula- 
tion, and of increasing enjoyment. He saw neat cottages and well 
cultivated gardens, full of the most useful vegetables ;—he went 
into the cottages: they were clean atid well furnished, much be- 
yond what is common in the laborer’s dwelling: he saw tables, 
chairs, clocks, &c.: he was there at the dinner hour; their tables 
were well covered with different articles of food, with animal food, 
and plenty of it ;‘ and under such circumstances, can it be doubted 
that they will increase and multiply ? The author of this pamphlet 
should not have so strangely committed himself; he should not 
have adopted the misrepresentations of persons whose motives in 
calumniating Mr. Coke were sufficiently obvious. These misrepre- 
sentations, he added, are to be lamented, because they check the 
progress of most useful improvements, and, in this instance, because 
the prejudices are not confined to this country. He had lately 
tead a very interesting work on the agriculture of Italy, admirably 
well written by a man of talent, M. Chateauvieux, he believed, of 
Geneva, and which is probably much read on the continent. But 
the system of large farms is there much censured, and it is even 
stated, that, in England, the large proprietors of land have swal- 
lowed up the smaller ones,—that the little farmer is reduced to the 
class of a laborer, and that even in this situation, he experiences a 


* An apology is necessary for a little repetition here. 
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want of 8 ay ¥ suspect, he said, these opinions have been 
derived from t uarterly Review, which has lately animadverted 
much upon large farms and instrumental labor: this Review is a 
periodical work of considerable talent, and probably circulates on 
the continent, where it is very likely to give a tone to public opinion 
on many subjects. I have, however, he added, more than read it, 
I have translated it, and if on further examining the translation, I 
find it sufficiently correct for publication, I shall be glad to present 
it to my countrymen in their own language, and with such obser- 
vations as may do away the erroneous impressions on the subject 
of English agriculture, which it is calculated to produce. Dr. Rigby 
concluded by expressing his grateful thanks to Mr. Coke for many 
acts of kindness, and his wish to render him, at all times, every 
service in his power. 

Mr. Coke then proposed the health of the Earl of Albemarle, 
which was received with great enthusiasm. ‘The noble Lord, with 
visible emotion, said, that he felt himself, at that time, so utterly 
" incapable of giving utterance to his thoughts, that he trusted the 
company would give him credit for feeling what he really had not 
the power to express. He proposed the health of his friend, Mr. 
Coke; after which the company rose, and, as usual, proceeded to 
the cattle-yard, where some Southdown sheep were exhibited for 
premiums, and several lots of Mr. Coke’s Southdown theaves were 
sold by auction, m lots of ten each, which fetched from 201. 5s. 
to 272. per lot. A large quantity of Devon oxen and heifers were 
also shewn for sale, chiefly belonging to Mr. Ward, from Devon- 
shire, and Messrs. Coleman and Tompson, of Hellesdon, but{which, 
on account of the scarcity of grass; did not meet with the atten- 
tion they, otherwise, would have obtained, but some sales were 
effected at from 14}. to 20/. per head. 

On Tuesday, the second day, the company having assembled at 
the hall, at nine o’clock, proceeded to view some Merinos, bred 
by N. Styleman, Esq. of Snettisham, who also exhibited a double 
drill ; the sheep were acknowledged by Mr. Coke, and all present, 
to be the best of the kind they had ever seen. Lord Erskine took 
occasion to express great exultation at this.—A fly trap anda rat 
trap were exhibited by Mr. Paul.—The ride then commenced, and 
the company viewed a piece of land, in the park, which had been 
inoculated, and the interstices sown with wheat. It was, for the 
season, a fair crop, and the turf in a very forward state. ‘The com- 
pany was afterwards conducted to the place from which the sward 
had been taken, where Mr. Coke explained the advantages of the 
operation to his numerous visitors. ‘The mowers and hay-makers 
were at work, the latter spreading the hay as it was cut. The 


prize sheep, in the cattle yard, being near, and the judges employed 
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in inspecting them, the company alighted, and were gratified with 
the sight of the best shew of Southdowns ever exhibited at Holk- 
ham, or probably any where else ; they were severally admired for 
their symmetry of form and their aptitude to early maturity.. Mr. 
Reeve, of Wighton; Mr. Blyth, of Burnham; Mr. Wright, of 
Stanhoe ; Mr. Hill, of Waterden; and Mr. Harvey, of Alburgh, 
each furnished two or more of these beautiful animals: there was 
also a remarkably fat Leicester sheep, belonging to Mr. Chester of 
Denver, and some excellent Southdowns, belonging to Mr. Oakes, 
of Burnham, and Mr. Cressey, of Burnham, as extra stock. 

The ride was this morning particularly gratifying and instruce 
tive, as it exhibited the whole process of drilling and hoeing tur- 
nips upon the ridge system: the latter was never perfected until 
the invention of the Holkham hoe, called the inverted horse-hoe, 
the principle of which is adapted to single, double, or treble rows, 
at pleasure, and to wheat drilled at nine-inch intervals, as well as 
to peas and to turnips, at eighteen or twenty-seven inches. The 
last is the width of the rows in the ridge system, though eighteen 
inches is used in flat work. 

The first field into which Mr. Coke led the company of horse- 
men, exhibited the operation of hoeing, under the ridge system 5 
and here we must remark, that the extreme drought rendered the 
sight less striking to those who saw it for the first time, there 
being scarcely any thing alive on the land but the turnips in the 
rows. There was, consequently, less contrast between the work 
that was just performed, and the ground on which nothing was 
done; but the drought, on the other hand, proves that the ridge 
system insures a crop, for the turnips were very forward and pro- - 
mising. ‘Two implements were at work, one of which hoed a 
single row, and the other three rows at twenty-seven inches. A 
very ingenious and simple contrivance enables the person who fol- 
lows the hoe, to expand or contract the widths of its cutters, so as 
_ to accommodate them to any small inflections in the rows ; it is ace 
complished by the action of a small lever, but must be seen to be une 
derstood. 

The party then proceeded to the great barn, where the prize 
cattle were exhibited. The shew was never so good or so numere 
ous as on this occasion. A few excellent homebreds were shewn,— 
the rest were the prize Devons. Mr. Blomfield, of Warham 3 
Mr. Oakes, of Burnham; and Mr. T. Moore, of Warham, each 
exhibited a four-years old Devon ox; there were also three two- 
years old, and three three-years old Devon bulls, and a remarke 
ably fine fat four-years old homebred ox, belonging to Mr. Paul, of 
Starston. Mr. Coke here pointed out to his visitors the power and 
utility of an instrument, called a crusher, for preparing pulverised 
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manure. Itis constructed to go by hand, and is capable of reduc- 
cing not only rape cake, but oyster shells, and even bones. It 
performs its work by a double operation, the first movement break- 
ing the substance coarsely, and the second catching it by the way, 
and delivering ‘it pulverised; it is then sifted by a boy, and the 
coarser parts returned into the lower cylinders. Large quantities 
of oyster shells are collected at Wells for Mr. Coke’s use, and 
brought to this barn, at a trivial expense, and a good manure is 
thus cheaply procured. 

The next field exhibited the operation of sowing the turnips on 
the ridge system, but this has already been described at page 17. 

The company then again visited Longlands, where the shearers 
were still at work in the barn. And here a very excellent speci- 
men of inoculation was pointed out by Mr. Coke. It has been an 
objection to this operation, that the land, in the first experiments, 
carried no crop, which induced Mr. Coke to try the system with 
several crops of wheat, beans, and oats. The piece which the 
company viewed bore a crop of oats, which yielded sixteen coombs 
and a bushel per acre, and the sward, then of a year’s growth, had 
the appearance of old pasture, or rather of old pasture which 
might have been a little winter poached. By the original method, 
though more expensive, the object is sooner completed, bécause a 
good dressing of mellow compost manure is superadded, and white 
clover, and cow-grass seeds, with some good common grass seeds, 
are sown, and these fill up the interstices which otherwise are left 
the first year.‘ In their way from Longlands to the mansion, the 
company viewed the sowing of common turnips on flat work, at 
eighteen-inch intervals, with pulverised oil cake, and also the com- 
post manure in the heap, as directed by Mr. Blaikie, in his late 
ern it was pronounced to be in very fine condition, at once 

eavy, short, and mellow. Mr. Coke said, afterwards, that he 

saved five hundred pounds in the purchase of rape cake, by the 
improved method of reducing his farm-yard manure to compost, 
and that his crops of turnips were as good or better than before. 

The most numerous company sat down to dinner ever known 
at Holkham, more than six hundred persons partaking of Mr. 
Coke’s princely hospitality; the statue gallery was completely 
filled, and tables were spread in séveral of the adjoining rooms. 
As before, Mr. Coke and Lord Albemarle presided. 

Dinner being over, Mr. Coke gave,—‘ Good use of the 
* Thave just learned, (October 21, 1818) in consequence of the late rains, 
and the unusually mild temperature, and also a good deal of stock having 
been upon it, that this land is now covered with a grass turf in a singularly 
beautiful state, and.in as vigorous a growth as pasture land, of long standing, 
and iu the best.condition, can possibly be; exhibiting, probably, the must 
perfect specimen of inoculated land which has yet been produced. 
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Plough,”—*‘ The Duke of Norfolk.” His Grace having returned 
thanks, Mr. Coke proposed the health of a gentleman who had 
done him the honor to attend this meeting from a great distance. 
He did not know that he was much of a farmer, but he was well 
known as a literary man, and a scholar of great eminence,—* The 
Rev. Mr. Shepherd, of Liverpool.” Mr. Shepherd rose, and 
spoke nearly as follows :—Mr. Coke, in returning you my warm- 
est thanks for the honor you have been pleased to confer upon 
me, I freely and candidly confess that I am very little of an agri- 
culturist ; as little, indeed, as the Noble Lord who addressed you 
yesterday ; and it is therefore, with no small surprise at my pre- 
sumption, that I find myself at a sheep-shearing. Whether my 
ignorance of farming is to be considered fortunate or unfortunate, 
I cannot say; but although no agriculturist, I cannot be blind to 
the noble and animating spectacle now before me, that of a liberal 
landlord and a thriving tenantry. I see liberality on one side, and 
gtatitude on the other. In you I see fully exemplified the truth of 
that great maxim, that the essential interests of landlord and ten- 
ant are one and the same. Were such sentiment universally un- 
derstood, and acted upon, this country would indeed be, as it is 
in name, independent. I trust that this, ere long, will be the case, 
and that we may yet expect to see the day when we shall neither 
have occasion to resort to the continent for corn, nor for political 
sentiments. The next toast was,— Symmetry well covered.” 

In proposing the health of a gallant friend, Lord Lynedock, Mr. 
Coke took occasion to advert to the Scotch husbandry. He alluded 
to a report which had prevailed, which had, perhaps, been indus- 
triously circulated, and eagerly listened to, as all calumnies were, 
by many persons. It had been said that he hadfound fault with the 
agriculture of Scotland. Found fault! said Mr. Coke, to be sure 
I did, and I praised it likewise. But the first only is remembered 
by those who would malign my observations. If there be a fault, 
it ought to be noticed, or how should we improve ? The truth is, 
the agriculture of Scotland deserves very great praise, and especi- 
ally their turnip husbandry, which equals any thing I ever saw. If 
I had wavered before in opinion, I should have been at once con- 
vinced of the decided superiority of the ridge system, by what I 
saw in Scotland ; and I now think it my duty to declare my con- 
viction, that the ridge system of cultivating this crop, is not only 
the best for producing the largest crops, but it will obtain, what 
can never be insured by the other, a certain crop. By what we 
witness this year, notwithstanding the drought, the crops in this 
neighborhood, by the ridge system, are both forward and Pp 
mising ; and as this is the foundation of the success of the whole | 
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course, it must be the most important point in our favor, Mr, 
Coke then congratulated the neighborhood around him, for hav- 
ing very generally adopted this system, for which they were much 
indebted to Mr. Blaikie. The fault he had found in Scotland, 
Mr. Coke observed, was that the land, with the crop after turnips, 
was not so clean as it might be, and he was induced to observe it, 
in order to draw the attention of the Scotch farmers to the proba- 
ble defect there might be in cleaning the fallows ; but he willingly 
allowed that they had a very troublesome weed in the North, 
which seemed to be peculiar to Scotland; and as the root was a 
small bulb, it was difficult to be destroyed. It increased so much 
in the land before the field came to wheat, that the crop, if lodged, 
would be presently tied down by the stems of this weed growi 

through it, and it could not rise to ripen the grain. - He said he 
had visited Lord Lynedock’s farm, and he was beyond measure 
gratified at his a are The Noble Lord had carried inoculation 
into Scotland ; he thanked him for it, and it proved that this meet- 
ing did good. 

Lord Lynedock, in return, observed that it was highly gratifying 
to him, to hear so favorable an account of his native country ; and 
he hoped, that from the reception Mr. Coke had met with, he 
would be induced to repeat his visit. For his own part, he had 
still much to learn, and, with Mr. Coke’s permission, should ask 
leave to come again to Holkham. The Noble Lord concluded by 
giving,—** The Ladies of the House of Holkham and Mr. William 
Coke.” Mr. W. Coke returned thanks. 

«¢ Mr. Graham, Mr. Stewart, and the Gentlemen from Scotland, 
with Prosperity to Scotland.” 

Mr. Coke next took a view of several important points in rela- 
tion to compost manure, and the advantages obtained by that me- 
thod, in securing the fertilising parts of the dung from the great 
loss occasioned a evaporation and by pressure. He mentioned 
Mr. Blaikie and Mr. Holdich as having jointly effected this im- 
proyement at Holkham, and Mr. Hart as having introduced the 
method of sowing pulverised rape cake between the rows of wheat 
in. the spring. Mr. Coke proceeded, at considerable length, to 
descant on the advantages of public communications, and the im- 
provement which men derive from a combination of thought, and 
the encouragement to examine and compare. | 

He next adverted to the subject of gypsum, as pulverised ma- 
nure ; and remarking, that it is particularly recommended in Ame- 
rica, he called upon Mr. Holdich to give what information he 
might possess with regard to its use in that country. 

tr. Holdich begen by saying, that he had been induced to 
give some hints on this subject, by what he had observed on the 
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use of gypsum, in America, some years back. As much as twenty 
years ago, they imported this article from France, reg as 
ballast, and conveyed it by land carriage one hundred and fifty 
miles. The article had afterwards increased in use, and wind- 
mills were erected for crushing it with vertical stones, as we crush 
flax seed, and it was found to be so efficacious, that it became the 
most general resource for weak or exhausted land, and particularly 
for restoring the crops of clover. All this he knew and remem- 
bered, but he had no other information to give. 

Mr. Coke replied.—He would certainly order some experiments 
to be made with it in the ensuing spring, but he had heard that it 
did not answer within the reach of the sea, and this was the prin- 
cipal reason he had not before tried #. 

The Hon. Mr. Erskine observed, that Mr. Coke was right in his 
opinion, that in America it did not answer in the vicinity of the 
sea. 

Lord Albemarle stated, that as objections existed to the use of 
it near the sea, and he lived forty-five miles inland, he would di- 
vide the experiment with Mr. Coke; both experiments would 
thus go together; and he assured the meeting, whatever was the 
result, should be made known. 

Mr. Coke took this opportunity of commending the cattle which 


had been exhibited, and of thanking their owners who had favored 
him by shewing them, concluding with “the Health of Mr. 
a. and the Gentlemen who exhibited the Stock.”——Having 


exhibited several first-rate Merino sheep, Mr. Styleman spoke in 
their favor, and expressed his firm hope, notwithstanding all their 
faults and misfortunes, that they had made great progress towards 
becoming a good race of sheep, and that they would succeed at last. 

Mr. Coke here called up Lord Erskine, who had.declined the 
cause the day before, and begged that his Lordship would under- 
take it now ; observing, that the cause had need of an able advocate. 

His Lordship replied, in a vein of humor and pleasantry, which 
greatly delighted the company, and he advocated the cause of these 
animals with the zeal and animation which always characterise 
his defence of the unfortunate. 

Mr. Coke now produced several letters from Sir John Sinclair. 
Sir John had stated the advantage which might be derived from 
an accurate description of the agriculture of the Netherlands, and 
requested Mr. Coke would recommend the subject to his enlight- 
ened tenantry, who, from their superior practical knowledge, must 
be well qualified to make up such a report as he had in view. 
The Board of Agriculture had offered three premiums, amounting 
to 350%, to promote this object, and Sir John Sinclair conceived 
that the Norfolk farmers were not only well qualified for the un- 
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dertaking, but the voyage from that part of the kingdom was short, 
and the expense of going over would be small. He stated that 
Sir John had even strongly recommended, from the great reputa- 
tion and practical knowledge, and the undoubted patriotism of the 
‘Earl of Albemarle, that his Lordship would undertake the voy- 
age. He could not, Mr. Coke said, while he was speaking of Sir 
John Sinclair, for whose general talents, and in particular, his know- 
Jedge of agriculture, and exertions in its favor, he had great respect, 
omit to notice what he esteemed to be an error of great importance. 
He alluded to that useful work, the Code of Agriculture. For he 
could not pass over some comments on the drill husbandry, that 
might be highly injurious To the progress of that improvement. 
It was not merely because he had spent a considerable part of his 
life in promoting this system, that he felt anxious to defend it, but» 
because he believed it to be important to mankind at large. The 
contrary had been asserted, but without a shadow of truth. Sir 
John had compared the drill and broad-cast systems, and had sum- 
med up the evidence in favor of the latter, in a manner which he 
considered as rather unfair; and he especially noted the counties 
of Hertford and Lincoln, where he said the system was declining. 
It is within my own knowledge, said Mr. Coke, that testimonies 
were handed to Sir John, in favor of the drill husbandry, and 
these are not referred to. On the contrary, Sir John concludes 
that there is some radical defect in the drill. ‘There may be, and 
undoubtedly is, he said, a radical objection in some soils that are 
cold, poor, and wet, and in some seasons when the strong lands 
cannot easily be got fine; but by far the greater part of all good 
corn land, and all turnip land, without exception, may be thus cul- 
tivated to great advantage ; and I would not have the contrary go 
forth to all‘Europe uncontradicted. Mr. Gregg, here present, who 
is a driller, cannot but feel anxious to exculpate the county of 
Hertford from the stigma, if it be one ; but if it be true, he ought . 
to confirm it, and no doubt will do so. 

Mr. Gregg said, he had followed the row-culture for thirty 
years, and had no intention of laying it aside ; he believed he had 
tried it long enough to discover its radical defects, if it had any. 
The system, he added, was extending, and not declining in Hert- 
fordshire. He concluded by observing, that every one who had 
read the Code of Agriculture, and could appreciate the drill system, 
must deny the inference that had been drawn against the drill hus- 
bandry ; and for his own part, he knew the fact to be mis-stated, 
as it regarded Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Coke, then addressed himself to the company, expressing 
his great satisfaction at the numerous assemblage he witnessed, 
and exulted with sincere pleasure at the progressive increase of the 
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meeting ; but the time, he said, was wearing away, and there was 
some business appointed for the evening in the cattle yard; he 
should, therefore, propose the health of a Noble Lord, whose cha- 
racter and merit it was impossible for him to speak of as he felt. 
The Noble Lord had his farm in as high a state of perfection as 
possible, and the love which his tenants and neighbors bear to him, 
is no more than what all must feel when they know him, —* The 
Earl of Albemarle.” 

His Lordship rose, under considerable emotion, and returned 
thanks to Mr. Coke with great sensibility, and addressed himself to 
the company with much warmth and energy of expression. His 
Lordship gave a short history of his pursuits in agriculture; the 
employment of his time ; the comfort he enjoyed in domestic re- 
tirement ; the happiness of his surrounding tenantry ; and the uti- 
lity and satisfaction of a life spent in endeavoring to promote the 
good of mankind. His Lordship here made a most eloquent and 
impressive , transition to the life and conduct of his honorable 
friend, Mr. Coke, and reciprocated his eulogium with a just and 
grateful tribute of applause. ‘The company strongly felt the de- 
licacy of his Lordship’s address, who had introduced a most happy 
picture of his own neighborhood, and ascribed it all to Mr. Coke. 
He concluded by giving the health of Mr. Coke, which was re- 
ceived with those testimonies of attachment, which need not be 
repeated, and cannot be described. Mr. Coke then gave the health 
of Mr. Rishton. 

The company adjourned to the sheep pens, where several rams 
were lett, and lots of theaves sold. The exhibition of prize sheep 
was considerably augmented, and the shearers were employed in 
taking off the fleeces of those intended to be shewn out of, as well 
as in, their wool. The inverted hoes, made by Mr. Mann, and 
which had been at work in the morning, were again exhibited, as 
well asa Northumberland expanding plough, an oil-cake drill, and 
various other implements. 

On Wednesday, the third and last morning, the company viewed 
a ploughing match in the park. ‘The ploughs had each two oxen 
driven by the ploughman on the improved plan, and the work was 
executed with remarkable speed and accuracy. There were eight 
claimants for prizes, two of whom were obliged to give up from 
the excessive hardness of the ground. The plough which gai 
the prize was the same which won two years before, though then 
in different hands, and was invented by Mr. Cooke of Greenwich, 
The ploughs made by Mr. Coke's blacksmith were the next in 
merit as_to construction, and of course in reward. Mr. Coke, and 
a large party, after viewing the carcases of'the prize wethers, rode 
to the admirable farms of some of his tenants, particularly those of 
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Warham and Wighton, farms which robably cannot be excelléd 

in management, ¢are, and production by any in the kingdom. In 

the one, Mr. Blomfield has bred his cattle from Devon stock, and 

they are exquisitely beautiful, and bear the name of Norfolk 

Devons. In the other, Mr. Reeve has bred from Norfolk stock, 

= probably a cross from the Suffolk, and they are also very 
ne. 

The carcases of the prize sheep were exhibited in the slaug hter- 
house ; their weights were as follows :— 

Mr. Wright’s, of Stanhoe, two shear wether— 

Carcase 9st.111b. Tallow ist 14 Ib. 
Pluck 0 9 Skin- 0 10: 

. Overman’s two-shear wether— 

‘Carcase Sst. 841b, Tallow 1st. 64lb. 
Pluck - 0 84 Skin- 0 8k 

. Reeves’s, of Wighton, three-shear wether— 

(TO DECIDE A BET) 

Carcase Qst. 1 Ib. Tallow 1st. $Ib. 
Pluck - 0 94 Skin - 10 

- Harvey’s, of Alburgh, two-shear wether— 
Carcase 8st. Sb. Tallow ist. 1 Jb. 
Pluck - 0 9 Skin - 0 8 

. Butcher’s, of Burnham, two-shear wether— 
Carcase 7st. 11 Ib. Tallow 0 st. 12% lb. 
Pluck- 0 10 Skin - 0 10} 

. Butcher’s shearling wether—- 

(TO DECIDE 4 BET) : 

Carcase 6st. 5b. Tallow 1st. Ob. 
Pluck - 0 8 Skin - 0 7 

The above were all of the Southdown breed. 

Mr. Styleman, in compliance with the wishes of a gentleman the 
preceding morning, had one of his full-mouthed Merino wethers 
slaughtered, the weight of which was as follows :— 

Carcase 4 st. 7b. Tallow Ost. 10]b. 
Plaick- 0 8t Skm - 0 8 

At the usual hour the party assembled for dinner, and about 
four hundred sat down in different rooms. After dinner, the 
« Constitution and King” having been drank—,Mr. Coke rose, 
and gave “the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese.” Iam aware, 
gentlemen, he said, that pains have been taken by some indivi- 
duals, either from improper motives, or from want of knowing me 
better, to misrepresent my sentiments, and calumniate my views 
towards the church ; but this is no time for the repetition, or even 
_ the remembrance of wrongs ; I shall therefore leave every thing of 
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this kind to be settled with their own consciences, or refuted by my 
conduct through life. 

The Rev. Mr. Glover then rose, and addressed Mr. Coke as 
follows :—Sir, when I see around me so many individuals of my 
own order, more fit to undertake, and more competent to per- 
form the office of thanking you for the toast you have just given, 
I cannot but regret that the task of attempting to express our 
gratitude should have fallen upon me. There is one respect, 
however, in which I feel this regret not only greatly lessened, but 
almost replaced by satisfaction, and it is this,—that by my own 
personal knowledge of your sentiments on this, subject, by the 
private intercourse, and friendship, with which you have been so 
kind as to honor me, by the honest simplicity of your heart, a 
virtue which the breath of slander never dared deny you, I can 
stand here as a man, as a clergyman, and a Christian, solemnly to 
declare, the experience of life has never brought me acquainted 
with a man in whose hands I would sooner trust the interests of 
the church, or who, in my opinion, has done more to promote 
those interests than Mr. Coke. If we look, Sir, to your valuable 
services in agriculture; if we recollect the thousands and thou- 
sande of acres, which have either actually been brought into 
cultivation, or their produce doubled, and trebled, and quadrupled, 
by your exertions and example, who, let me ask, has contributed 
so largely to the wealth and power of the establishment as Mr. 
Coke ?-—But, Sir, this is not the only light, in which I have ever 
felt inclined to contemplate the services you have rendered us. 
The interests of any religious establishments are of two kinds,— 
they are partly temporal and partly spiritual; and it is in this 
latter point of view, not less than in the former, that I have ever 
contemplated the scenes at Holkham, and that I now contemplate 
the scenes around me. I have seen your improved system of 
husbandry, not only converting a waste into a garden, and result- 
ing in great worldly advantages to mankind ; but, Sir, I have seen 
your tenants composed of an enlightened and manly and reasonable 
race of men. I have seen your poor, all of them, men, women, 
and children, even the weakness of infancy, and the decrepitude 
of age, provided with abundant employment ; all well fed, well 
clothed; happy, cheerful, and contented. I have contemplated 
agriculture as a pursuit of peace and innocence, and industry and 
content, the best guardians of virtue and handmaids of religion. 
I have seen, by actual demonstration, these wonderful and im- 
portant facts, that your population has been doubled, and’ your 
poor rates diminished one half; that your workhouse has been 
levelled in the dust, or left without a single tenant to pine within 
its walls. Sir, I have seen all this, and much more, which I will 
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not now detain you by enumerating; and it is on these grounds, 
above all others, that I greet you as the friend of humanity, jus- 
tice, and benevolence, and as co-operating together with us, both 
for the temporal and spiritual interests of your fellow-creatures, 
I am sorry that I am obliged to admit, Sir, that much prejudice 
and misunderstanding are abroad, respecting your sentiments on 
the subject of tithes. It is said you would gladly rob us of them 
altogether. This I know to be directly and positively false; and 
I know that the same love of justice, which would lead you to 
prevent, if possible, oppression on one hand, would lead you to 
guard and defend, as sacred, the rights of property, on the other. 
But that the present system is productive of many inconveniences, 
and the source of much hardship and ill-will, both to the tithe- 
owner and the farmer, I have never met with any man bold 
enough to deny: and I know numbers of the most zealous and 
worthy men of my own profession, who, together with myself, 
would gladly hail any competent remedy for these existing evils. 
If, Sir, a plan could be devised, and I think it might easily be 
done, which would secure to us our inalienable rights and inde- 
pendence, without litigation and fraud and malice, and to the 
farmer the full and complete enjoyment of the fruit of his own 
skill, capital, and exertions, surely every friend to justice, every 
friend to religion, every member of the church of England, who 
knows what the interests of his church are, and would willingly 
defend them, must join in thinking that its adoption would infi- 
nitely strengthen, instead of weakening, the walls of his Sion.— 
I know that delicacy and exquisite sensibility are alive upon this 
subject ; I know it is one which cannot be touched without a cry 
being attempted to be set up, that the church is in danger. But, 
Sir, notwithstanding this, I believe that the futility of such an 
alarm will yet be seen through; and I sincerely hope that some- 
thing, such as I have hinted at, will yet, and before long, be 
successfully attempted. I may be charged with a disposition of 
change and innovation. What is there which the eg of 
society has not changed? and the change of manners has not 
changed? ‘Time, says Lord Bacon, is the greatest innovator of 
us.all; and with the authority of such a man, and the conscious- 
ness of my own heart, I rest satisfied, and indifferent to all such 
charges. I have only in my own name, and in that of my 
brethren, again to thank you, for the honor you have done us; 
and beg you to accept our prayers and wishes, in return, that 
every health, and happiness, and prosperity may attend you. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson rose to second the ideas of his reverend 
friend, Mr. Glover. Most earnestly did he wish that some altera- 
tion was made in the law of tithes. With respect to Mr. Coke, 
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he need not address himself to Norfolk men; they knew him well ; 
and to’ those who came from a distance, many of whom were 
within hearing, he would only say, that he spends a princely 
fortune in the diffusion of knowledge and happiness to all around. 

The Rev. Mr. Odell followed in similar terms. 

« Lord Surrey,”—* Lord Bury.” . 

This toast was received with marked demonstrations of satisfac- 
tion, which, having subsided, Lord Bury rose and observed, that 
though he knew little of farming, he entered as warrfily as any of 
them into their feelings, with regard to their noble and excellent 
host. I admire him, said his Lordship, as a man, and I love him 
as a true friend to the welfare and prosperity of his country. 

«‘ The Inclosure of Wastes.” 

Mr. Coke gave,— Admiral Lukin, Sir William Bolton, and the 
other Gentlemen of the Navy, with the * Wooden Walls of 
England.” 

Admiral Lukin returned thanks. 

Mr. Coke hoped that some alteration would take place in the 
laws respecting the use of salt for agricultural purposes, for at 
present the restrictions were so many, and so severe, that he 
deemed it but right to caution persons against using it. It cer 
tainly was serviceable to cattle, but as a manure its efficacy was 
"yy questionable. 

ord Albemarle said he had received a cargo of Dutch ashes, 
with which he meant to make an experiment on clover as a 
manure. 

Mr. Coke then proposed Dr. Stevenson and Mr. Boott, of 
America. Dr. Stevenson returned thanks. 

«Mr. Blount, the President of the Staffordshire Agricultural 
Society.” 

Mr. Blount observed, in returning thanks, that he had been 
most highly gratified in his visit to Holkham, and added, that 
Mr. Coke was perfectly right in his caution respecting the use of 
salt. He also thanked Mr. Blaikie for his publications on different 
agricultural topics. 

‘¢ Small in size and great in value,” 

« Lord Landsdown, President of the Bath Agricultural So- 
ciety.” 

ft hae: Curwen, — Lord Somerville, — Lord Bradford, — Mr. 
Dundas, —Sir Watkin Wynne, — Mr. Pratt, — Mr. Hamond, — 
Mr. Micklethwait, — Mr. Reetlondiy: Captain Beauchamp, — Sir 
‘George Jerningham.” 

« Mr. Wilbraham, the Father of Husbandry in Cheshire.” 

Mr. Wilbraham briefly returned thanks. 

«‘ Captain Bouverie and Mr. Powe.” 
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Captain Bouverie returned thanks. 

«« Mr. Merest and Mr. Postle.” ' 

‘* Mr. Canning, of Warwickshire,— Honorable Mr. Erskine,— 
Mr. Bentley,—Mr. Reed,— Mr. Maude,—Mr. Champion.” 

Mr. Canning complimented Mr. Coke, in a speech of much 
force and propriety. 

Lord Lynedock proposed,—* Mr. Coke’s tenantry.” 

Mr. Gunning gave the health of Mr. Blaikie, which was warmly 
seconded by Mr. Coke, who paid Mr. Blaikie many high compli- 
ments. 

. Mr. Coke proceeded to read the adjudications, and deliver the 
prizes to the successful candidates. : 


Class I.—Southdown Sheep. 


lst.—For the best: shearling ram, a piece of plate, value ten 
guineas, to Mr. Reeve of Wighton. 

2d.—For the best ram hog, bred in the county of Norfolk, a 
piece of plate, value ten guineas, to Mr. Reeve of Wighton. 

3d.—For the best shearling wether, bred and fed in the county 
of Norfolk, a piece of plate, yalue ten guineas, to Mr. Wright 
of Stanhoe. 

4th.—For the best pen of ten wether hoggets, bred and fed in 
Norfolk, a piece of plate, value ten guineas, to Mr. Hill of 
Waterden. 

Judges, —Mr. Champion,— Mr. J. Amys,— Mr. Gill Stedman. 


Class II.—Devonshire Cattle. 


lst.—For the best Devon bull, a piece of plate, value ten 
guineas, to Mr. Oakes of Burnham. 

2d.—For the best two-year old bull, bred in Norfolk, a piece 
of platé, value ten guineas, to Mr. Blomfield of Warham. 

$d.—For the best pair of two-years old heifers, bred in Norfolk, 
a piece of plate, value ten guineas, to Mr. Denny of Egmere. 

4th.—For the best two-year old ox, bred in Norfolk, a piece of 
plate, value ten guineas. ‘There was no stock exhibited for this 
premium. . 


- Judges, - Mr. Blount,—Mr. J. Creasey, — Mr. Harvey. 
Class III.—Pigs. 


1st.—For the best boar, a piece of plate, value six guineas, to 


Mr. Overman of Burnham. 
2d.—For the second best boar, a piece of plate, value four 


guineas, to Mr. S. Taylor of Ditchingham. 
Judges,—Mr. S$. Abbott,—Mr. John Amys,—Mr. W. Gregg. 


Class IV.—For the Conversion of Arable Land into permanent 
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Pasture, by transplanting Turf, hitherto called Inoculation: 
A piece of plate, value twenty guineas, not awarded, 


Judges,—Mr. Henry Blyth, —Mr. John Oakes. 


Class V.—Implements of Husbandry. 
A piece of plate, value ten guineas, not awarded. 


Judges,—Mr. H. Abbott,—Mr. R. Gilbert,—Mr. P. Bullock. 
Class VI. — Shepherds. 


Ist-—To William Terrington, servant to Mr. Wright, of 
Stanhoe, the sum of five guineas. 


2d.—To Charles Copeman, servant to Mr. Harvey, of Alborough, 
the sum of four guineas. 

$d.—To William Smith, servant to Mr. Beck, of Congham; and 
to William Carver, servant to Mr. Drake of Earsham Park, the sum 
of three guineas, divided equally between those two candidates. 

4th.—To Samuel Chubbock, servant to Mr. Saul of Blofield, 


the sum of two guineas. 


Inspectors of shepherds’ certificates,—Mr. Thomas Leeds and 
Mr. Francis Blaikie. 


Class VII.—Ploughing with Devon Oxen. 


To Mr. Garwood, of Billingford, a piece of plate, value ten 
guineas. 


To John Nichol, servant to Mr. Overman of Burnham, the 
sum of five guineas. 


To Matthew Fisher, servant to T. W. Coke, Esq. the sum of 
four guineas. 


To Edward Beales, servant to Mr. Garwood of Billingford, 
the sum of three guineas. 


To Richard Langley, servant to T. W. Coke, Esq, the sum of 
two guineas. 

To David Bloy, servant to Mr. Kendle of Weasenham, the 
sum of one guinea. 

Judges,— Mr. John Oakes,——Mr. Harvey,—Mr. S. Taylor. 

Mr. Coke observing that the first prize had fallen on Mr. 
Reeve of Wighton, took that opportunity of expressing his high 
gratification in having such a tenant. 

He said, the next premium was for inoculation, which was 
first introduced by Mr. Blomfield.. He was always proud to 
acknowledge his obligation to his tenants; and reprobated, in 
severe terms, that screwing system, which tended to destroy all 
confidence between man and man. He advocated long leases, 
and said, for his own part, were he a tenant, he would have 


nothing to do with the most honorable man that ever breathed, 
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without the security of a lease. He wished no man to farm who 
was not put out of his reach. He regretted that there was no 
claim sufficiently meritorious for inoculation, but advised the can. 
didates not to be discouraged.—He -however presented Mr. 
Blomfield with a valuable piece of ‘plate, for his invention of 
transplanting turf. 

Mr. Coke next noticed the premiums to ploughmen, and ‘he 
took occasion to compliment Mr. Garwood on the excellent ex- 
ample he had’set, in his own person, of a good ploughman, and 
a good farmer:in general. He was entitled to praise too, for his 
management of stock. He stated his intention to give a premium, 
next year; for ploughing with horses as well as oxen; and if any 

entleman: should think of any subject fora premium, he would 
eel obliged:to him to point it out to Mr. Blaikie. 

He>then expressed: the gratification he had derived from the 
sight of Mr. R. Paul’s homebred, for which, though not exhibited 
with: a view to a premium, he hoped he would do him the favor 
to accept one of the unawarded pieces of plate, giving him the 
choice of any which were before him. Mr. Coke’ also highly 
commended his ingenious invention for destroying rats. 

In the course of this afternoon, Mr. Coke stated, that this annual 
meeting had existed forty-two years. Upon ‘no former occasion 
had it been so numerously attended, a proof that the ‘motives for 
its establishment had met with the approbation of his neighbors, 
and that the result had been favorable to the country." He trusted 
that it:-would still increase in numbers every year; and ‘that: he 
should: be honored with the company of all who desired to see 
agriculture cultivated on the liberal principle of a community of 
imtérest between landlord and-téenant. When he began this insti- 
tution, the land of Holkham was so poor and unproductive, that 
much of it was not worth five shillings an acre.—He began with 
a trial of the Leicester breed of sheep; but, by the advice of Mr. 
Ellman of Sussex, he was induced to adopt the Southdown breed, 
and to that admirabJe stock he much attributed the progress which 
Norfolk had made in cultivation. The extension of farms, where 
flocks were to be employed, was unavoidable. Such farms must 
be large; but if:capital-and skill were applied to them, and the 
flocks were made the meang of increasing the corn produce, so far 
from its being injurious, as a question of political economy, ex- 
perience had proved it to be highly advantageous, since he could 
state, from actual enumeration, that three times the number of 
inhabitants were mainained on the same space of ground as 
before; the population of Holkham had increased from two hun- 
dred to six hundred; within a few years back, since cultivation, 
by the union of capital and skill, had advanced. In all his parish, 
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there was scarcely a.single.individual, of any age, that did not 
find full employment, and they even wanted —He hed 
been applied to, some. time ago, by the principal inhabitants of 
the three parishes of Holkham, Warham, and Wighton, to-say 
that their poor-house was no longer wanted-; that, im ‘fact, it was 
a burden to keep it up; their poor were so. much diminished, 

had no use for it. And when he told. them to consider well what 
they were about,.and to look forward to times when the poor 
might increase upon them, they replied, they:were convinced that, 
by the spirit of independence which their comfort inspired,’ and 
the certainty of labor, they had no dread of a reverse, forthe 
whole district was industrious .and moral.—The workhouse was 
therefore pulled down, and the aged: and <infirm were a small 
burden on the three parishes. ‘The introduction of the drill hue- 
bandry, which he could now, from the most ample experience, 
recommend, had justified all the hopes he had-entertained of it. 
It was the most profitable course a farmer could pufeue, and, 
with the turnip crops, completed the Norfolk system of h ; 
He paid merited compliments to Mr. Blaikie, his steward, for 
superior talents, indefatigable attention, and integrity in the con- 
duct of his affairs, as well as. for the many plain, practicable, and 
ingenious communications he had given to the public; and he 
spoke, with warm eulogy, of the ardent manner in which his 
efforts had been seconded, not only by his own tenants, but by 
many of the noblemen and gentlemen, as well as yeomen, his 
friends and neighbors. 

It was cheering to the heart to witness the sympathy with 
which these expressions of kindness from Mr. Coke were received 
by.his tenants and the company at large. It realised all that we 
have read of the community of feeling between the baron and ‘his 
people in feudal times, but with this difference, that here 
tenant, by his lease, was completely independent of ‘his la 
and that the affection sprang from an honorable sentiment: of 
mutual kindness and advantage, not from that of a cold, bounden 
duty. 

Before closing this eranayien seer = some other toasts were 
given, and appropriate returns made :—that from Lord Albemarle, 
whose health was drank for the third time, was so peculiarly im- 
pressive, and delivered in so feeling manner, that every one 
who heard it must wish to see it recorded, even inthe following 
imperfect manner. Addressing himself to the company, ‘he 
said, he had no doubt but he had.their permission to add their 
thanks to his own, for the hospitality, the kind and friendly 
hospitality, with which Mr. Coke had received them all.-Gentle- 
men, said his Lordship, 1 know his heart well, and that it is his 
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highest pride, the greatest glory he covets on earth, to enjoy the 
good wishes of so’numerous a body of enlightened and ‘liberal 
mien. Look around ‘you, Sir, addressing himself to Mr. Coke, 
observe the feelings of gratitude depicted in every countenance ; 
every heart cheerful and contented, anxious and bursting to thank 
you for the magnificent hospitality with which you have received 
us all; and for that kind and unremitting attention with which you 
have, in so surprising’a manner, noticed every individual among 
us. ‘We thank youy Sir,’ for the information’ you’ have enabled 
us:to-catry away with us. In the name of all, then, I express a 
sincete and fervent hope, that every prosperity, and every blessing 
which this world affords, may attend you. Gentlemen, again 
addressing himself to the company, I now take my leave of’ you; 
accept my most sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the kindness 
you manifested: towards me yesterday.—Long may you all live, 
and miay you succeed and prosper! 

Thus ended a meeting, the genuine, unalloyed, and extensive 
utility of which cannot be questioned ; whether we consider the 
information diffused, the emulation excited, or the actual improve- 
“ment ‘effected, in an art, in which humanity is more interested 
than in any other whatever. 

Nor as a scene of rational, superior, exhilarating conviviality, 
as a genuine festival, and as a source of most gratifying mental 
excitement, can it be sufficiently appreciated ; whether we consi- 
der the numerous assemblage, and its comprehensive and distin- 
guished. character ;—Mr. Coke’s most magnificentand extended 
hospitality ;—the striking objects “which ‘everywhere meet the 
eye 3 the successionf interesting circ umstances, ‘and the general 
animation ; all which have their share in producing and keeping 
up ‘no common degree of mental energy’ and it’merits observation, 
in a way too not liable to’ exhaustion, as when called forth by 
artificial stimuli. 

Nor, I will add, as an occasion of powerful moral influence, 
should I think it likely to be surpassed ; for, under this convic- 
tion, I may be allowed to say, I never witnessed human nature 
under more favorable circumstances.—I am able, indeed, very 
inadequately to describe the proud scene of the delivery of the 
awarded prizes, and its effect on myself and the company, which 
most strikingly exemplified this.—The dignified and impressive, 

et kind and conciliating manner of Mr. Coke, in addressing, 
individually, each successful candidate ; his judicious and instruc- 
tive remarks on the several subjects, in which they had excelled ; 
his animation, when he adverted to the boundless benefits which 
agriculture must derive from a continuance of such well-direected 
exertions, and, particularly, his’ feeling expression of ‘thanks to 
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them, on his own part, and. on that of. the public, rivetted the 
attention of every one, and could not fail to inspire those who 
were engaged in agriculture, with an ardent desire of making 
similar efforts, and of partaking of similar honors. 

It was indeed a goodly sight, when each fortunate candidate’s 
name was announced by Mr. Coke, to behold every eye directed 
towards him, following him as he passed through the distinguished 
crowd, to the table, which was placed before Mr. Coke, and on 
which were displayed various massive and costly pieces of plate-— 
tankards, vases, waiters, cups, mugs, &c. the truly rich rewards 
of merit, and destined to become, in each family, which has the 
good fortune to possess them, the most honorable heir-looms, and 
to tell, in future times, from father to son, the interesting tale of 
an ancestor's well-doing, and of Mr. Coke’s bounty. Nor was 
the general sympathy less in viewing the rewarded indiyidual, 
returning through the same admiring crowd, bearing conspicu- 
ously, proudly conspicuously, the well-earned and highly-valued 

rize. 

. And was not this an instructive scene? and did not this afford 
a most impressive, practical, moral lesson? .Was motive ,ever 
more happily called forth, or more usefully directed? But the 
tendency of this extraordinary establishment is well known to 
be, throughout, unequivocally good, and the benefit it has,con- 
ferred on society is already beyond calculation; and in no respect 
have its effects,been more striking than in the amelioration. of 
manners, and: the increased..respectability of a class in society, 
neither inconsiderable nor unimportant. 

The mere mechanism of such an establishment is also no trifling 
thing: its previous annual arrangement, comprising such. a wariety 
of objects, and demanding a minute.attention to such a variety of 
articles, necessarily requires much preparation, and. the co-apera- 
tion of many competent individuals, to whom only general direc- 
tions can be given: but the immediate conduct of the meeting 
itself rests wholly upon Mr. Coke; the interest excited, and the 
general gratification derived from it, are the effects of his sole 
superintendance,—of his well-directed, single, personal exertions. 
He is everywhere, and with every one ; he points out the objects 
most worthy of notice, the processes and experiments which are 
most instructive,—the implements, the buildings, the animals, 
the manures, the crops most likely to interest the inquiring 
stranger, or even to gratify the curiosity of the common observer. 
He solicits inquiry from every one who appears interested in 
agriculture, and most readily and indiscriminately answers all 
questions connected with the subject. 

It was the expressed wonder of many that he could thus, day 
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after day, apparently without fatigue, or the sensible waste of his 
animal spirits, go through such“ unremitting ‘bodily and mental 
exertion. He was each morning among the first on horseback ; 
the first to lead the way, in'a new and untried course; animating 
his numerous and eager followers, and‘conducting them to fresh 
scenes of interest and instruction. Nor did his labors terminate 
in the field; it has‘already been’seen, that on his return, he only 
/metinew duties, ina varied attention to his guests, scarcely less 
numerous than in the field, and much more concentrated at: his 
tables. It was each ‘day no light effort to’select healths and give 
appropriate toasts, to ~preface each ‘with apposite remarks, to 
keep up the attention of so large a company, and evén ‘excite in 
them something like. agricultural discussion. On’the last day his 
exertions were most extraordinary ; the ‘delivering the prizes 
occupied a considerable part of the afternoon, during which he 
appeared to be constantly on his legs, and, with little intermission, 
to be addressing either the fortunate candidates, or his attentive 
audience; and as the end of his labors approached, instead of 
exhibiting marks of bodily fatigue or mental exhaustion, he 
seemed to acquire frésh animation, and 'to evince, even to the last, 
an undiminished desire to omit nothing which could inform or 
gratify his friends; and finally, in taking his leave, he again 
shewed the surprising faculty before adyerted to by Lord Albe- 
marie, of recognising and noticing large numbers, almost indivi- 
dually, and on this occasion, of giving and receiving, almost 
personally, the warmest and most gratifying valedictions, 

After this recital it cannot, 1 apprehend, be questioned, that 
Mr. Coke has thus been very instrumental in effecting 2 consi- 
derable change in the system of agriculture. Doubts, however, 
are still expressed as to its real utility, and principally because it 
has led to what, with much censure, has been called the aggrega- 
tion of farms. 

It is indeed well known, that many of Mr. Coke’s are large 
farms; that in his own occupation, is said not to be less than two 
thousand ‘acres; and some of his tenants occupy not less than 
twelve hundred acres. But this, like all other questions in politica] 
economy, must be determined by experience; and the experiment 
has now been tried long enough to admit a fair reference to it. 

I-would first ask, from what period are the improvements 
which are ‘acknowledged to have taken place in agriculture to 
be dated’ ?— unquestionably, from the time when the land began to 
be cultivated by individuals on an extensive scale ;—and what is 
the proof of improvement? increased productiveness ;—~and how 
has this been effected? obviously, by the ‘skilful application of 
capital. 
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In the neighborhood of Holkham, and.in a great part of the 
West of Norfolk, it may, moreover, be obsemwed, that the.land is 
light, and naturally sterile, not admitting of profitable culture on 
a. small scale and with little. capital; many extensive ‘tracts of this 
kind were, under the old system, as unproductive as Holkham,; and 
the country is equally indebted to the new system for the ample sup- 
ply. of corn they now produce. 

But to invest a considerable capital in any undertaking, with se- 
curity and a prospect of profit, requires no small, share, of intel- 
lectua] discernment: the farmer, therefore, who. invests, such a 
capital in land, requires it as well as. the merchant and the manu- 
facturer. Such.a farmer, then, ought to be a well educated man; 
and this, and his command of capital, distinguish him from the 
little farmer ; distinguish, his large farm, from. the small farm, as 
much by the superiority of its cultivation, as by its greater extent 
of surface, 

‘The small farm.and uneducated farmer, (for, with exceptions, they 
go together,) have little influence on national prosperity, they seldom 
admit of agricultural experiment, they are little calculated for im- 
provement. ‘The small, farmer, I repeat it, with, exceptions, and 
with respectable exceptions, (for he certainly may. have the merit 
of industry and. frugality, and these alone may make him respecte 
able, and it must also be admitted, that every little farmer is 
not without the advantage of education,) the small farmer, bisay, 
but too often ranks in education and manners, not much above. the 
laborer: he has, originally, had but scanty means of mental instruc- 
tion, and, his limited occupation affording scarcely any. intellectual 
exercise, he necessarily remains stationary with regard, to the pow- 
ers of his mind, and his rank in society. 

In a national view, on the contrary, avd. as respects the imme- 
diate object of agriculture, it cannot, be denied, that the large farms 
have had greatly the advantage; they have certainly been propor- 
tionately most. productive of human food ; they have also. certain- 
ly been the principal sources of agricultural. improvements these 
improvements having been, almost exclusively, practised on lange 
farms ; and they. who have witnessed the Holkham husbandry wall 
not lightly appreciate them, 

It has been found that there are few branches of natural: philo- 
sophy, chemistry, natural history, mechanics, &c. which may not 
be profitably applied on a large farms To take advantage of these, 
the occupier, I say, ought to. be a man of education: he should 
be competent..to.his own progressive scientific improvement, by 
reading, observation, and intercourse with intelligent men; and 
few such men whose attention, for a series of years, is unremit- 
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tingly directed to one agricultural object, improvement, will fail 
to add something to their art, will fail to discover some process, 
by which their own immediate profit, and the general interest, 
will be forwarded. I asked Mr. Blomfield, whose discovery of 
2 prompt and effectual method of producing permenent pasture 
will almost immortalise him in Norfolk, whether he thought agri- 
culture had attained perfection: he said, on looking back, he was 
surprised at the improvements effected in his time, but he had no 
doubt there was still much in store for future improvers. 

Farming on the improved system, and on an adequate scale, 
offering means of pecuniary gain, probably not inferior to the aver- 
age profits of manufactures, trade, or the professions, andthe indivi- 
duals engaged in it having therefore before them an equal pro- 
spect of rising in society, there can certainly be no reason why 
those intended to pursue it, should not equally have the advantage 
of aliberal education. In some respects, indeed, agriculture has 
greater claims on science and natural philosophy than either ma- 
nufactures or commerce. 

Independent therefore of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the art, and of becoming familiar with the several processes connect- 
ed with agriculture, and which can be only adequately obtained in 
the field, and by following the plough, a young man, intended for 
a farmer, should have an opportunity of making some progress in 
classical literature, and should acquire a knowledge of the modern 
languages, at least of French, so as to extend the means of agri- 
cultural information from books, and which will always afford him 
gratifying means of occupation and intellectual improvement, in 
the intervals of more active employment. 

A knowledge of natural philosophy, comprehensive as it is, of 
chemistry, natural history, particularly botany, and the physiology 
of vegetation, as connected with the cultivation of the soil and the 
growth of plants, will obviously be most systematically acquired 
_ In a university ; and Edinburgh presents itself as particularly well 
calculated for this purpose, not only on account of the established 
reputation of the lectures on the several subjects adverted to, but 
particularly because their connection with agriculture, I am pleased 
to find, continues to be illustrated in Dr. Coventry’s lectures on 
the art itself. 

T would just add, that the heirs to large landed property would 
do well to make these studies a part of their education. A know- 
ledge of agriculture, and a certain attention to rural affairs, can 
alone render them competent to the necessary intercourse with 
their tenants; and it would be still more valuable to them, if it 
excited a turn for the improvement of their estates, by planting 
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and agricultural experiments.—Mr. Coke’s example and success, 
in this respect, speak volumes on the subject. 

But reverting to the subject of large farms, I will briefly men- 
tion the principal objections which have beenbrought against them, 
and endeavour to answer them by a reference to the practice and 
results of the Holkham system. 

Ist. That a large extent of land maintains only one farmer’s fa- 
mily, which, if divided into smaller farms, would maintain several. 

Limiting the question to the farmer and the soil, the fact must 
be admitted ; but it cannot be considered as an evil, unless the pub- 
lic at large suffers by it. This by no means appears to be the case ; 
one of these large occupiers being, to the community, worth many 
little farmers. A well-educated man, whose intellectual powers 
are actively and judiciously applied to any useful art, is, to society 
at large, of more estimation than a host of mere animal men. 

On the same principle, there would be an objection to a manu- 
facturer extending his trade in proportion to his capital. A mofe 
limited trade would support his family, and his large manufacture 
divided among more persons, would be the means of maintaining 
more families. Sir Robert Peel, of Manchester, and Mr. Horrocks, 
of Preston, ought therefore to have been limited in their manu- 
factures ; and no brewer, even in London, should have been per- 
mitted to brew more than a limited number of barrels in a year. 
But, under such limitations, what would become of the. laudable 
ambition of acquiring wealth, and of rising in society, which ope- 
rates a8 a never-ceasing stimulus. to exertion and ingenuity ?. and 
surely he who cultivates the ground, to produce bread, the 
same right to obey its influence, as he who manufactures materials 
for clothing, or he who brews porter, which, from the present 
habits of society, is considered almost as a necessary. 

When farming wasa mere system of maintenance, and formerly 
it was little more, and not pursued, like manufactures and commerce, 
as a means of acquiring wealth, small farms were adequate to the 
purpose ; but where the object aimed at was so limited, the exertion 
called forth’ for its attainment was inconsiderable ; and this suffi- 
ciently explains why small farms, in general, have been so unpro- 
ductive. Ona small scale, either in manufactures or in agricul- 
ture, the due stimulus to exertion is wanted ; on a small scale and 
with little capital, neither the one nor the other can benefit the 
individual or the public. The great modern inventions in manu- 
factures, and the not less great improvements in agriculture, have 
equally grown out of capital, the true source of ingenuity and - 
industry. 

But, after all, is it not obvious that it is the produce which 
maintains ? and, that the system which produces most, unques- 
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tionably, maintaige the most.? and, in this respect, there can be no 
doubt of the relative superiority of large to small farms, as so 
aig plified in. Mr. Coke’s crops. 
2d. it large farms diminish labor; and, more mechanieal 
means being used upon them, they employ fewer hands im propor- 
tion to their extent; throw, therefore, many out of emp ent, and, 
as a consequence, demoralise the poor and depopulate the country. 
This objection, has been, some time ago, vety speciously put in 
the Quarterly Review,’ but I am persuaded it cannot be sustained 
by the, fact, In the improved system of husbandry, and I can give 
it no. other epithet, the adoption of some mechanical implements 
which perform their work, im some processes, better than the hand 
may a little lessen the manual labor applied to them. The drill depo- 
sits the. grain with less labor than the dibble,* and better than when 
sown broad-cast ; and horse-hoeing is not only more effectual in 
ing weeds, loosening the soil, and moulding up the plants, 
than hand-hoeing, but is certainly cheaper; and, were- these the 
aly gaveneen se a farm, there would certainly be some diminution 
of ° 
But this is far from being the case ; for if a little saving be thus 
effected by the reduction of expense in: one article of Jabor, the 
farmer is. enabled to expend proportionably more on some other 
article ; it being clearly the, interest of every farmer to apply as 
much labor on the various precesses.of his farm as his means ad- 


” The , eee jons of literary men are-often directed to subjects on which 
they are deficient.in practical information, and many ingenious dissertations, 
on various subjects, in political economy, bave. fur. this reason failed of use- 
ful application. This remark ap nee) tga tothe present subject. Lite- 
rary méh, as such, are little likely to be conversant with practical husbandry. 
Few of those, with whom literature is.a profession, are even likely to be 
much acquainted with the common concernsof the country. Many of them 
areengaged to supply materials. for the current daily and monthly publica- 
tions; they are truly the Hommes des Lettres of a country, and as such, are 
attracted to the metropolis, where they are certainly most likely to find Jite- 
rary employment, but are not very likely to acquire much Knowledge of ru- 
ral affairs. 

* The late. season has been so singularly favorable for dibbling, that a 
more than usual quantity of wheat has been already (October 91, 1818,) put 
igto the ground, in this way, and with more than ordinary accuracy, the 
handg of the young not having been at all affeeted by cold. Could 
this be always the case, this practice would, probably, be extended, and if 
done by setting two rows close together, in the middle of each flag, leaving 
intervals sufficiently wide for using the horse-hoe in the spring months, it 


would a good deal resemble drilling, and might possibly even have the advan- 
i fon, becau i 


over it, where the land is se the turf is not transplanted, as 
it is sometimes by the operation of the drill and harrows. But Mr, Coke 
cannot have this reason bor using the dibble, his land not being encumbered 
with root (perennial) weeds. 
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mit of ; the labor, which may be profitably applied having scarcely *, 
any limit ; the produce of a farm being, obviouslyj'ever-itr prepora. ”” 
tion to the quantum of labor judiciously applied-to-its Phe‘ truth, 
howeyer, is, the new system has actually much inereased’the de- 
mand for labor. ; hh sa 
he advantage of keeping the land perfectly clean was never’ 
sufficiently appreciated under the old system, and scarcely ever 
sufficiently practised but in the new. ‘This necessarily requires 
more frequent ploughings, and the occasional stirring of the earth, ~” 
by the scarificator, the grubber, and other implements. Other’ pro’ 
cesses are also carried, on to a greater extent : mofe manure; im 
proportion, is laid on; more claying and marling-are done; 4 
greater proportionate quantity of stock is reared and. fatted ; all 
which demand additional labor ; and I .need scarcely addy that, 
judging i any Hojkham and. W arham crops, the most productive 
kind of labor, that on which the poor man, every year, places his 
greatest reliance, the harvest, is, on these farms, nearly. doubled. 

The question, moreover, may be decided by an appeatto the 
simple fact of a larger proportionate capital being applied on. such 
farms; labor, as before observed, being obviously the principal 
and most permanent source of expenditure. 

In further confirmation of this, an extraordinary circumstance 
was mentioned by Lord Albemarle, at Mr. Coke’s agricultural 
féte, in 1817; “ while speaking of the absurd and senseless’ cla- 
mor against the drill husbandry, and what has been called the use 
of machinery in agriculture, as. tending to abridge manual labors 
his Lordship stated, that he was ready to produce incontrovertible 
evidence, to prove the correctness of the following statement : In 
two adjoining parishes, situate in a fertile part of the county of 


There is yet another way of depositing seed, intermediate between drilling 
and dibbling, and which I have found successful in-cultivating mangel-wur- 
zel; itis to draw lines, and drop the seed by hand,;—the lines at twenty 
inches distance, and each seed at about a hand’s-breadth distance.—It is 
well adapted to mangel-wurzel, because in drilling, too much seed is deposit~ 
ed; and in dibbling, tt is often put in too deep; and on strong land, from the 
twist of the dibble, the sides of the holes are hardened and glazed, both 
which are unfavorable to the germination of the seed. 

In Cobbett’s Year’s Residence-in America, he gives an account of sowing 
ruta baga, or Swedish turnip, in this way: the seed was dropped; at ten 
inches distance, in lines, and the lines were four feet distant. The experi- 
ment was most successful,and must have been very instructive in America, 
where the climate is favorable to quick vegetation, and where there is no 
danger of injury from the fly; but such thin sowing could not be adopted 
where the fly commits depredations, as so small a quantity of plants would, 
probably, be sacrificed to their first attack. It proves, however, at what 
great distances the plants may be advantageously left, provided the surround- 
ing soil be clear of weeds. 
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Norfolk, nearly the whole of one of them being upon Mr. Coke's 
estate, and the greater part of the other upon the estate of another 
gentleman, both landlords of the highest respectability, liberal to 
their tenants, and humane and benevolent to the poor : the popu- 
lation of both parishes being nearly equal, in proportion to their 
extent, and no manufactory carried on in either; yet, strange to 
relate, in Mr. Coke's parish, Aighly cultivated on the drill system, 
with the aid of machinery, the whole population, capable of doing 
work, is constantly employed by the farmers, in theit own parish, 
and these farmers, also, very frequently employ numbers of laborers 
from the neighboring parish alluded to.—In that parish, the old 
system of husbandry 1s still followed, and the result is, a great many 
stout, able laborers, do not find employment among the farmers in 
their own parish ; they are necessitated to seek out work in the 
neighboring parishes, are maintained as paupers in their own parish, 
or what is much the same thing, sent to do unprofitable work on 
the roads.” Norfolk Chronicle, July 12, 1817. 

If therefore there be no diminution of labor on these farms, and 
the poor in their neighborhood be idle and dissolute, and also if 
the population receive a check, as stated in the Quarterly Review, 
it must not be attributed to this cause. But this is not even the 
fact, as respects the parishes of Holkham and Warham ; for they 
have greatly incredsed in population, and the moral condition of 
the poor has been much improved since the new system of agrti- 
culture has been adopted. Holkham, as stated by Mr. Coke, has, 
inthe last forty years, tripled its number, having increased from 
two to six hundred, and Warham has increased from two to more 
than three hundred, within less than that period ; and if it be true, 
that population follows subsistence, and subsistence grows out of 
labor, we must look for these in some increased sources of labor ; 
and where, in these parishes, can they be found but in the greatly- 
changed system of agriculture ? 

The increase of population in Holkham is, however, not to be 
wholly attributed to the new system of husbandry, but in part to 
Mr. Coke’s very large domestic establishment, which, at this time, 
nunsbers above sixty individuals. But making an ample deduction 
from this source, there will remain a large number to be placed 
to the account of improved agriculture ; and which still exceeds 
the increased number in Warham, because the new system has 
not been so long adopted in the latter parish as in Holkham. 

These parishes are situated near the sea, and in the vicinity of 
the small port of Wells ; and not many years ago the site on which 
Mr. Coke's stables, &c. now stand, was occupied by a few mean 
straggling cottages, inhabited by miserable beings, who, unable to 
obtain a maintenance from the inadequate produce of the agricul- 
tural labor of the neighborhood, derived a not less precarious sub- 
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sistence from smuggling, and the predatory habits connected with 
it little calculated to produce sobriety, industry, and the poor 
man’s best virtue, economy. It was nearly the same with the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Warham. 

The present inhabitants of both parishes are, happily, of a differ- 
ent character. The regular supply of subsistence derived from 
some unfluctuating source of labor, more than any other circum- 
stance, reconciles a poor man to his situation, and begets im him 
permanent and regular habits of industry : and like all other classes, 
he derives from occupation that greatest blessing in human society, 
the best security against idle and vicious habits. ‘he present sys- 
tem of agriculture in these parishes amply supplies both these, and 
the moral influence on the poor, not less than their increased 
numbers, is obvious. 

I would observe as no unpleasing proof of this, that in neither 
of these parishes is to be seen a poor man’s prison, strangely nick- 
named a workhouse, for the reception of the idle. One was built 
twenty-five years ago at Warham, which included also the 
parishes of Holkham and Wighton, as already stated by Mr. Coke, 
and it was generally full. A few years ago he was no less sur- 
prised than gratified, by a representation from his tenants them- 
selves, that they thought it might be dispensed with, there was so 
much employment for the poor. It was accordingly taken down, 
and the rates are now actually lower. They find the necessary 
parochial relief can be supplied to a poor man, without interrupt- 
ing the little domestic comfort he has been accustomed to, with- 
out violating his most honorable feeling, that of a wish, indepen- 
dently, to lay out his little earnings, or his still less allowance. 

I digress a little in saying, that this also is the cheapest system. 
I know, from incontrovertible facts, that the smallest and the larg- 
est, the best managed and the worst managed workhouses, all much 
exceed, in pecuniary expenditure, the out-door allowance system ; 
how much they exceed in degrading and demoralising the poor, 
I need not say. 

Yet I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote a passage from one of 
my former publications,’ thinking, as I do, that opinions on a sub- 
ject so important to society, and so peculiarly interesting to huma- 
nity, when founded on facts which are not to be contradicted, can- 
not be too widely disseminated. It is as follows :—** On the sub- 
ject of workhouses, I beg leave to say, that L have a long while 
made up my opinion; my experience has fully convinced me that 
they are of most difheult management ; that under the best manage- 


* Further Facts relating to the Care of the Poor, and the management of 
the Workhouse, in the City of Norwich. By Edward Rigby: 1812; page 62. 
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ment they are productive of more. evil than good, and that under the 
worst, they are productive.of incalculable mischief. The circum- 
stances: which have occurred in the Norwich Workhouse cannot 
have impaired this conviction; and! the ac¢umulated: facts on. this 
important subject, contained in the parochial returns, which. go- 
vernment has, lately, with so much. credit to itself, laid before the 
public, in.a document, which in interest and. importance to. political 
economy, has. not been equalled in this.or any other country,' have 
served not only fully to confirm it, but to induce my unqualified 
assent to Mr. Rose’s remark on this subject, in his late excellent 
pamphlet, founded on these returns ;” that one of the means. we 
must look to, for the impranement of our system of poor laws, must 
be the abolition, of workhouses.* 

$d. That large farms no longer supply domestic servants; 
while the sons and daughters of little farmers are brought up to 
servitude, and fill. a. most useful, and. necessary station in society. 

I shall endeavour to answer this objection, by observing, that 
Mr. Coke selects most of his servants, domestic and others, from 
his cottages. 

On going a few miles with him in his barouche, a fine animated 
boy rode one of the leaders; his appearance much, excited our 
atteation. Mr. Coke observed it, and said he was a son of one of 
his laborers; ‘and that he constantly took boys of this age into his 
service, and trained them to be. stable boys, grooms, &c., and as 
cnpere older, to be qualified for superior places.., 

w many individuals does he benefit in this way ! how many 
are thus trained up not only to habits of regularity and industry, 
but to. good manners, and even to something like the polish of civi- 
lised society. 

The facility with which Mr. Coke obtains servants from this 
source, at once proves that there is nothing to fear, on this score, 
from the supposed decrease of small farms; and I may observe, 
that these having heretofore so much supplied them, proves at 
once, the low and uneducated state of this class of farmers. 
Had it been otherwise, they would not, surely, have been satisfied 
with bringing up theit sons and daughters to servitude, and with 
theit subsequently remaining stationary, in so low.a station of life ; 
for a farmer’s establishment must be humble indeed, to render 
their admission into. domestic service an advance in the social 


scale. 


© Abstract of the answers and returns made pursuant to an act passed in 
the 43d year of his Majesty King George the Third, intitled, An act for pro- 
curing returns relative to the expense and maintenance of the poor in Eng- 
land. 

* Observations on the Poor Laws, and on the management of the Poor. 
By the Right Hon. George Rose, M. P. page 33. 
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But it is not'so from the laborer’s ‘cottage : the individual who 
exchanges that for ‘a gentleman's house, gains an immediate and real 
step, which furthers that desirable progressive improvement in 
society, effected by the gradual advance from a lower to a higher 
station ; and, what is not to be sufficiently appreciated, from a state, 
to éay the least of it, of a more limited, to that of a more extended 
enjoyment. 

sata and moral causes are constantly operating to the keep- 
ing of a great mass of every population in the lowest tier of society’: 
it should be the ceaseless aim of the social union, the constant object 
of every goodg overnment, and the earnest effort of every intelligent 
and benevolent individual, as much as possible, to counteract this, 
and thereby to diminish the number of this unfortunate class. 

Mr. Coke, it cannot be deubted, ‘has in this way contributed 
much to this important end, and, among the great and manifold 
benefits he has conferred on his poor neighbors, this is certainly 
not the least, 

In this instance therefore the new system of agriculture has 
not operated to the injury of society ; while, adverting to the im~- 
proved condition of the farmer, it will probably be admitted, that 
Mr. Coke has not a little promoted the interest of general civilis- 
ation, ‘by the share he'has had in creating this new and important 
class in society,—important from the intellect it possesses, and the 
opulence it may reach; the individuals in which, wel] educated 
themselves, and laudably endeavouring to effect the future prome- 
tion of their children, furthering thereby in a superior walk of 
life, the same progressive social advance before alluded to, by ade- 
quate education, intellectual and moral improvement, qualify them 
to be useful and distinguished in some of the professions ; in liters 
ature; in commerce; or in the exercise of some of the superior 
arts connected with natural philosophy, chemistry, mechanics, &&c. 
and for their ability, and, perhaps, their disposition to do which, 
Mr. Coke's wealthy tenants may be as much indebted to him, as 
his cottage laborers. 

4th. That the subordinate objects of a farm, milk, butter, cheese, 
and poultry, are neglected in large farms, and that the supply of 
these marketable articles are thereby diminished, to the supposed 
inconvenience of the public. 

I-shall briefly answer the last objection, by observing, that Mr, 
Coke, Mr. Blomfield, and Mr. Denny, of Egmere, have each la 
dairies of beautiful North Devon cows; and that Mr. Blomfi 
told'me, one of these cows produced thirteen pounds‘and a half 
of ‘butter weekly, four months after calving. Nor is the produce 
of the dairy the only profit derived from the Devon cows; they 
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keep up the valuable stock of oxen for draught and for fatting, 
Mr. Coke breaks in these oxen at two years and a half old, and 
occasionally works his bulls, particularly when they shew any dis- 
position to be vicious, working being found to keep them quiet. 
With regard to poultry, I can only say, that I never saw such a 
display of every kind of barn-door fowls, as at Mr. Blomfield’s , 
and as a proof of the extraordinary quantity of turkies he usuall 
rears, he said he lost five hundred by a disease which affected 
them about two years before. 

The vicinity to. large towns and frequent markets, obviously ope- 
rates on the farmer, within a certain distance, to rear them; but 
some of these large farmers actually rear more than common markets 
will advantageously take off, and they, in consequence, send them 
to London. It is, indeed, under all circumstances, the interest of 
the farmer to rear them, and the loss in neglecting it would obvi- 
ously be greatest to the large occupier, whose annual corn crops 
are greatest. 

From the above appeal to indisputable facts, I trust it is manifest, 
that the new system of husbandry, even when conducted on ex- 
tensive farms, is not productive of the evils which have been attri- 
buted to it; and that were even some local, individual, and temporary 
inconveniences derived from it, they would be greatly outweighed 
by the obvious, general, and national advantage of a vastly increased 
productiveness. For the true remedy against scarcity, is obviously 
productiveness ; the security against extravagant price, is certainly 
productiveness; and, while the land produces largely, even at a 
moderate price, the farmer will not fail of his profit. 

I am here induced more directly to observe, that the charge so 
generally brought against Mr. Coke, of having, in the occupation of 
these extensive tracts of land, exercised a spirit of aggrandisement, 
at the expense of the little farmer, is wholly unfounded ; it not 
being true, as alleged, that it has been his practice to lay several 
little farms into one, thereby throwing out of employment, and de- 
priving of subsistence, several families, to aggrandise a single one. 

The fact is Mr. Coke, omhis accession to his estate, found these 
large tracts of land in single occupations; the very nature of the 
soil having precluded any other letting. Light land, of ordinary 
quality, must make up in quantity what it wants in value; the 
farm alluded to at page 3, as having been let at three shillings an 
acre, tithe-free, was of considerable extent, but considered as a 
small occupation, having been let at so low a rent. 

Mr. Coke, I say, found it in this state. He had no desire to 
turn the tenant out; he offered to renew his lease for another 
term, still at a low though an increased rent :—the little farmer 
refused it, and under his system (I must repeat it,) under his 
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wretched system, it was prudent in him to relinquish it at any ad- 
vance; and Mr. Coke had no other alternative than to take it into 
his own hands. Fortunately he had the judgment to see, that, 
under different culture, it might be made more productive ; for- 
tunately he possessed the means, the only means, of making 
the experiment, an adequate capital. 

And what has been the result? Sterility has been converted 
into fertility. What before was, probably, principally a meagre 
sheep-walk, here and there only exhibiting patches of ordinary 
rye, oats, barley, and badly cultivated turnips, with not a single ear 
of wheat being seen to nod over its whole surface, has become most 
productive land ; much more than the average of crops, of even the 
best soils, and of the most valuable grains, having grown upon it ; 
of, (I repeat it) fram ten to twelve coombs of the best wheat, and 
nearly twenty coombs of excellent barley, per acre. 

And will it be said that the public at large has not been bene- 
fited, greatly benefited by such an increase of produce? and will 
it be said that the more limited public, Mr. Coke’s neighbors, 
the individuals directly and indirectly engaged in its cultivation, 
have not benefited by partaking of the increased capital expended 
upon it? have not their numbers been increased, and their profits 
and earnings been much augmented ? 

It has already been observed, page 86, that in the neighbor- 
hood of Hoikham, and in a great part af the north-west of Norfolk, 
the land is light and of inferior quality, not admitting of profitable 
culture, on a small scale, and with little capital. The great Lei- 
cester estate, in this district, consists much of this land, and many 
large tracts of it were let, in single occupations, long before Mr. 
Coke became its possessor. 

Under the improved system, so successfully practised by himself 
and his intelligent tenants, these large tracts of land have, indeed, in 
their truest sense; become large farms; in their truest sense, as affect- 
ing the public, they have become large farms, large in their produc- 
tiveness. And when the means of effecting so beneficial a change 
are duly considered and justly appreciated, one would have expected 
they would have been exempt from the slightest moral imputation. 

In agriculture every process, as well as its important result, con- 
fers benefit : at every step good is produced; nor can the most 
ample profit, of the largest and best managed farm, reach the pro- 
prietor without much being given out to others. 

In the acquisition of wealth, nothing certainly so incalculably 
increases its value, as the reflection that it has not involved a sa- 
crifice of principle. I must be allowed to say, that few occupations, 
from the considerations just adverted to, possess more adventitious 
sources of moral satisfaction than agriculture ; and 1 will venture 
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to instance Mr. Coke’s improvement in his estate, and increase of 
_ dais. rental, .zwhish.are, wholly. agriculzural, 'a¢ mot. more unexampled 
for thait.extent.and magnitude, than for their entire freedom from 
jporal stain;.1 :wall.venture to say, that such a vast acquisition of 
wealth was never.less‘open to moral suspicion. 5h 

In the whole progress to its-complete attainment,’ there happily 
can have existed no possible, motive:for a deviation from, the strict 
dine-of . honorable, integrity. .In not continuing the tenant, whothad, 
forso,long atime, occupied the land at Holkham, at three shil- 
lings per acre, free.of tithes, there could be nothing approximating 
so.,0ppression y he gave-him the offer of continuing it, stillon terms 
«wthich the result of. Mr. Coke’s farming it, proved. to have been 
anost moderate. I-will.not inquire whether, in reletting his, other 
farms, asthey became vacant, and in the probable changes he made 
in. the tenants, he was not equally just. ‘The reader knows it, 
because he already knows the liberal principle on which they were 
uniformly let; he already knows that, sound as was Mr. Coke’s 
poliey.. in)granting, .at-that:time, long and encouraging leases at 
moderate rents, and much, very much as he himself ultimately 
profited by..them, the..tenants must-necessarily haye also been 
greatly advantaged by them. 

Th the original investment of capital for the cultivation of the 
land hetook.into his own hands, which could not have been small, 
there must have been risk, but the risk was exclusively his own ; 
it ‘was. his own capital.. The pecuniary transactions of agriculture, 
walike those of trade, rest also very, lithe on credit ;, the current 
expenditure.of a farm being almost limited tothe paying workmen's 

and tradesmen's bills, the first of which admit of none, and 
the second of little credit, The occasional purchase of stock, of 
seed corn, artificial manure and other incidentals of a farm, is-also 
made with ready money; had Mr. Coke therefore not possessed 
large property, he could not, as a farmer, have exposed creditors to 
m 

L will not ask then, whether in all these important respects, in 
all these varied and interesting, relations, he has not. only been 
undeserving of censure, but whether he has not had the rare merit 
and: singular satisfaction of having been uniformly, and throughout, 
a foc ‘The reader, I.am persuaded, will not doubt it. 

And yet.are we gravely to be told, that « there isa stain ypon 
his agricultural system, which no exertions can wash away?” Are 
we.te be told, at least by.implication, that, for his agricultural 
gains, he. has. sacrificed much; happitess, which might have been 
created around him?” Are we to be told “ that his system of 
larze farms’can only be considered asa large nuisance ?” ‘That, in 
consequence of this. system, ‘*-the large farmer is suffered to add 
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house to house and field to field, and to seize upon the poor mian’s 
lamb, to increase the already overflowing abundance of his own 
flocks and herds?” « that large farms are the eye-sore of our 
modern agricultural system :” and ‘ that the encouragers of such a 
system are the last menin the world, whom their country will, 
hereafter, have to thank as its benefactors ?” ' 

In the manner in which Mr. Burges has noticed me in this pub- 
lication, it may perhaps be thought that I have reason to be grati- 
fied, and I certainly am not insensible to the amenity of his lan- 
guage, as referring to me personally ; nor onght [| to take offence 
at his merely differing with me in opinion, on,the subjeet of Mr. 
Coke’s agricultural system. ButI must regret, and greatly regret, 
that such a man, so able a writer, so learned and erudite,~ should, 
I am persuaded, without due consideration, and sufficient informa- 
tion, (though he has translated it into better language,) have echoed 
the clamor of the ignorant and the prejudiced: I must regret that 
he should have imputed to Mr, Coke’s system, not only political, 
and economical, but moral blame, and that he should have said, in 
direct terms, * that it has a tendency to spread an insolent defiance 
of all moral obligation over the surface of the whole kingdom.” 
Page 188. And I must express my surprise, that he should have 
censured me for not having noticed the subject in a moral point of 
view, and have added that for such an omission it is difficult to 
éxcuse me; page 138, note; when if he had turned to page 25, of 
the first edition, he would have found that I haye not only noticed 
the imputed demoralisation of the poor on large farms, but Ihave 
afterwards, pages $0 and 31, endeavoured to disprove the fact, by a 
reference to the former and present state of the poor in Holkham 
and Warham, shewing that their moral condition has been no less 
improved than their numbers increased, since the new system was 
established in both parishes. 

I could not indeed anticipate the charge against the system, of 
“ spreading an insolent defiance of all moral obligation over the 
kingdom ;” and even now, I confess, I cannot understand in what 
way this moral mischief is going on, unless it be that Mr. Barges 
thinks it immoral in a farmer to occupy 3 large tract of land, to 
live in a large house, and with a liberal education, to possess the 
manners of a gentleman; or to use his own words, of a country 
squire, thereby immorally going out of his sphere. I own I see 
no violation of moral principle in all this; I see, and I am pleased 
to see, an important rise in the scale of society, an improvement in 
intellect, and. an advance in civilisation ; all which, in my ideas, 


t Rev. Mr. Burges’s Letter to T. W. Coke, Esq. 2d Edition. Page 136, Ke. 
2 Doctus Homo et imprimis eruditus.——.Cicero. 


VOL. XIII. Pam. NO. XXVI. 2k 
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involve an amelioration in morals; and ever to this I have also 
slightly adverted: at-page 35, of the first edition. 

‘Though considering myself as a very humble encourager of Mr. 
Coke’s system, I must, nevertheless, be also included in Mr. Burges’s 
extraordinary denunciation, as one of * the ‘last men in the world 
whom, on this account, the country will have hereafter to thank as 
its benefactors.” I can only say, that however convinced ‘of the 
great good effected by the improved cultivation of these large farms, 
I never have advocated, nor has Mr. Coke practised, the breaking 
up of small farms, to create them; nor do I believe that the alarm, 
which in this respect has been so industriously disseminated, is 
at all well founded. I am persuaded it is utterly impracticable to 
absorb many little farms in great ones, and am very certain that it 
catmot as yet have taken place, to any degree which can possibly 
have been-felt as a public inconvenience. 

The distribution of wealth in this country, more especially if it 
femains commercial, will probably ever continue such, as to keep 
property in land in too many hands to admit of it. Farms, I have 
no doubt, will continue to be of various extents, and notwithstand- 
ing the change in the system of agriculture, and which may 
become still more general, they will, as heretofore, fluctuate in 
size, according to the interest, the necessities, or the caprice of 
proprietors. And it surely is quite as likely, in the sale of large 
estates, that they should be divided into small lots, as has actually 
been lately very much the ease, as that there should be many 
opportunities, by purchasers, of consolidating many small ones into 
a few larger ones. 

But so far from Mr. Coke having acted upon the principle 
imputed to him by Mr. Burges, of oppressing the poor, and creat- 
ing large farms at the expense of the smaller ones, he has been 
uniformly influenced by a very different principle ; having, on the 
edntfary, actually divided, where they admitted of it, the — 
Ones into smaller occupations 3 as a proof of this, there are, at this 
time, twelve more farms on his estate than when he succeeded to 
it: Nor has he confined this principle to his patrimonial estate, he 
hias extended it to those which he has purchased. About four years 
ago he bought the apne estate of Mr. Edmond Wodehouse ; it 
consisted’ of twelve hundred aéres, for many years let as a single 

Jérm ; but being good land, Mr. Coke immediately divided it into 
two°farms, and it is now let to two respectable tenants, for each of 
whom he has built an excellent house. 

In the forty-three years in which Mr. Coke has been m posses- 
‘sid of “his estate, from the change in the system of farming, and 
other circumstances; a considerable alteration must necessarily have 
taken place in its general arrangement, and of course principally 
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in the distribution of the farms. In making these. alterations he 
has, in a great measure, been influenced by the quality of the land; 
of the weaker soils he has given a larger portion, and, of the better 
soils a smaller quantity. In the West..Norfolk district there js 
much land of an inferior quality, which I have more than once 
observed, does not admit of scgivoble cultivation on a small scale; 
most of these have necessarily continued to be let in large tracts; 
but where the soil of a large farm is of a better quality, or has 
become permanently improved by a superior system of cultivation, 
on the termination of its lease, he has subdivided it; and. that 
these subdivisions have not been inconsiderable is clear from the 
fact just mentioned, of the farms on his hereditary Norfolk estate, 
numbering at this time so many more than when he took posses- 
sion of it, and which has effected a greater variation in the size of 
them than is commonly supposed. 

At the same time he has found it expedient in some instances, 
on this very same principle, the different value of the land, to 
enlarge some of them, but this he has not done by annexing a 
small farm to a larger one, not by taking froma little occupier to 
add toa greater, but by bringing new land into cultivation, and 
land principally of such inferior quality, as not to admit of separate 
profitable cultivation, or on which it could have answered to have 
erected houses, and the requisite buildings of a farm; it has been 
land obtained by new inclosures, and which, in this neighborhood, 
has been generally of very inferior quality. -Some of these he has 
planted, and the rest he has added, at very low and almost nominal 
rents, to the adjoining farms, as the only means by which he could 
bring them into cultivation. This, in some instances, has certainly 
considerably increased the measured extent of these farms; and 
when adequate capital for a series of years, shall have been 
judiciously expended upon the new land, it may ultimately, as has 
been fortunately the case with other formerly sterile tracts on the 
estate, become productive land, and, at a future time, even these 
farms may admit of subdivision : but it is sufficiently evident, that 
the present annexation of the land, is the only way in which such 
land could have a possible chance of being improved and becoming 
profitable. 

Nor has Mr. Coke been inattentive to the comfort and accom- 
modation of the numerous and increasing laborers on his different 
estates, the number of cottage occupations, of a superior character, 
raised by him, being probably unequalled in any other merely 
agricultural district. 

‘The reader should know that these facts have been immediately 
derived from Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Coke's intelligent steward, who has 
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access to documents: which shew the different arrangements made 
on the estate since Mr. Coke became possessed of it. 

After I had written these additions to the second edition, and 
which ‘were principally intended to repel Mr. Burges’s extraordinary 
attack-on- Mr. Coke’s agricultural ,charaeter and conduct, I wrote 
to Mr. Blaikie to be re-assured of = correctness in them, and the 
result hasbeen’ a Communication of facts, ‘stronger and more in 
detail, than those I have adduced. 

Large farms-will, unquestionably, always have the advantage in 
productive and profitable cultivation, as large manufactories and 
extensive mercantile establishments, with large capitals, will be 
superior in relative’ profit to smaller ‘ones, carried on with more 
limited ‘capital. 

Farms, however, of every size, the smallest as well as the largest, 
admit of the improved cultivation; and the real subject of regret 
with ‘me is, that it‘should have hitherto been’ so ‘fittle adopted : 
for if these important results bes6 obvious, I confess it is somewhat 
extraordinary that Mr. Coke’s system should have made so slow 
a progress ; and afterso many years of practical proofs of its supe- 
ee that, comparatively speaking,’ it should still be so: little 
adopted, 

a he processes in agriculture are always carried on in the face of 
day, and, of all others, are the most’ open to public inspection. 
Mr. ‘Coke: has encouraged visitors, of every kind, to witness them; 
and his anneal agricultural féte ‘must necessarily bring many to 
Holkham, impelled at least by curiosity.‘ Notwithstanding this, 


* The following premiums will be given at the Sheep Shearing and Agricultural 
Meeting of 1819, being the same as in the year 1818, excepting the ploughing 
with horses as well as with oren. - 

Crass 1st.—Southdown Sheep. 

First.—To the person who produces, at. the aforesaid meeting, the best 
shearling Southdown ram, bred in any part of the kingdom, to. be shewn in 
his wool, and shorn at Holkham, a piece of plate value ten guineas. 

To the person who produces the, hest Seuthdown ram hog, bred 
by the owner in the county of Norfolk, (tobe shorn at the meeting,) a piece of 
plate value ten guineas. 

Thitd.—To the person who produces’ the fattest and_ best Southdown 
shearling wether, (ii his w0ol) bred and fed by the owner in the county of 
Norfolk, a piece of plate value ten gnineas. 

te the wethers are to"be'Stiewn' at Holkham; weighed alive, slaugh- 
tered, andl weigted dead 5 due attention being paid to wool, carcase, and 
tallow, 

Fotrth.—To the person who prodnces ten of the fattest and best South- 

dowh wettier hoggets, (to "be sfibrn’ at Hblktiam,) bred and fed by the owner 

in the county of Norfolk, a piece. of plate value ten guineas. — 

Note,fh adjudging the prefnitiins Offered’ fur sheep, particular attention 
will be paid to the ‘werght and ‘textute'df thie wool ; the weight and quality 
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he says, he used the drill sixteen years, before any one followed his 
_ example ; and though, at this time, he trusts the system is progres- 


of mutton ; and the lightness of offal. The exhibition of sheep will be at 
the sheep-house, in Holkham park, on Tuesday morning, the second day of 
the meeting, when and where any persons desirous of exhibiting'(as extra 
stock) any sheep not included in the foregoing denominations, aré heréhy 
invited ta send their stock. Sheep-pens will be. provided for them, 


Crass 2d,— Devonshire Cattle. 


First.—To the person who produces at the meeting, as aforesaid, the best 
Devon bull, of any age, and bred in any part of the kingdom, a piece of plate 
value ten guineas, 

Secoud.—To the person who produces the best two-years old Devon bull, 
bred by the owner in the county of Norfolk, a piece of plate value ten § ineas 

Third.—To the person who produces the best pair of two-years old Devon 
heifers, bred by the owner in the county of Norfolk, a piece of plate value ten 
zuimeas. 

y Fourth.—To. the person who produces the fattest and best two-years.old 

Devon ox, bred by the owner in the county of Norfolk, a piece of plate value ten 
lineas. 

Note The exhibition of Devon cattle will be at the great barnin Holk- 

hem park, on Tuesday ar Foe the second day of the meeting. 

Any persons desirousof sending neat cattle for exhibition, (as.extra stock 
such cattle not being comprised under any of the foregoing denominations) 
are hereby invited to do so.—Standings will be provided for the cattle, 


Crass 3d.— Pigs. 


First—To the person who produces at the meeting, as aforesaid, the best 
boar pig, of any breed or sort, and bred in any part of the kingdom; a piece of 
plate value six guineas, 

Second.—To the person who produces the second-best boar pig, @ piece of 
plate value four guineas. 

Note.—The exhibition of pigs will be at the Longlands farm, in Holkham 
park, on Monday morning, the first day of the meeting. 

It is particularly requested, that all candidates for premiums offered for 
sheep, neat cattle, and pigs, will give notice, in writing, to that effect, (to 
Mr. Bulling, at Longlands farm, Holkham,) at least a week before the com- 
mencement of the meeting. 


Crass 4th.— For the Conversion of Arable Land into Pasture by transplanting 
Turf. 


To the person who shall have converted, in the county of Norfolk, the 
greatest number of acres (not less than ten) of arable land into pasture, by 
the method or process termed inoculation, that is, by transplanting good 
clean old turf, in the most perfect husbandlike manner, and at the least 
comparative expense, between September, 1818, and May, 1819, a piece of 
plate value twenty guineas. 

Note—Notice in writing of the claimants for this premium, must be 
given to Mr. Coke (or to his agent at Holkham), on or before the tenth day 
of May, 1819. 

Certificates as to quantity of land, proficiency of execution, and amount of 
expense, will be required; also the name of the nearest post town to the 
elaimant’s or candidate's residence. 
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tively advancing, he thinks it does not spread, or radiate, more 
than a mile in a year. 


Crass 5th.—Implements of Husbandry. 

To the person who produces at the meeting, as aforesaid, the best and 
most aseful new-invented, or newly-improved implement of husbandry, a 
pisce of plate value: ten guineas. 

Note.—The exhibition of implements will be at Longlands farm, Holkham, 
on Monday morning, the first day of the meeting, and notice, in writing, of 
candidates for the premium to be given to Mr. Bulling, at Longlands farm, 
at least a week before the meeting. 


Crass 6th.—Shepherds. 

First.—To the shepherd who shall have had, in the county of Norfolk, on 
the first day of June, 1818, the greatest number of lambs in proportion to 
thie tiutither of ewes put'to the tup (certified according to the form heteunto 
annexed.) 

If not less than 500 ewes, the sum of five guineas. 

2d,—If not less than 400 ewes, four guineas. 

3d.—If riot less than 300 ewes, three guineas. 

ath.—Tf not less than 200 ewes, two guineas. 


Form of Certificate. 
_ This is to certify, that A. B. shepherd to’ €, D. in the county of Norfelk, 
is ‘a'elaimant for one ‘of the premiums offered by Thomas William Coke, 
Esq. for the encou nt of shepherds—year 1818. 
The said A. B, under his care and management ewes put to 
the ram in 1818, and on the ist day of June, 1819, the return of the flock 


stood as follows: ewes, lambs ewes barren, 
ewes dead. 


Signed C, D. 
Master or mistress of the said A. B. and owner of the said flock. 


‘ E.F. 
Witness G.H. 

Note.—The certificates to he filledup and delivered to Mr. Bulling, at 
Longlands,farm,,Holkham, at Jeast.a week before the meeting. It is also 
necessary to mention the breed or description of the flock. : 


Crass 7th.—Ploughmen. 

First.—To the farmer, son, or pupil of a farmer, occupying not less than 
fifiy acres of arable land, in the county of Norfolk, who shail set out and 
plough, with a pair of horses or Devon oxen, ia‘the shortest time, and in the 
most perfect busbandlike manner, a piece of land upon Helkham. farm, 
according td. directions whicli, will be given at the meeting, 2 piece of plate 
value tet) guineas. 


Second.—Tou the best Tough ‘being ‘a regular fatm laborer, who ‘sets 
‘i an 


out nd ploughs a piece of ‘before described, the sum of five guineas. 
'Thitd/—To the second best ploughmas, four guineas. 
Pourth:—To: ath best ploughman, three gaimeas. 





io nF the fourth bess plou two.guineas. 
sd Ha the fift bat echo one gues. Wiatoty . nen, 
» Naote-77The ploughing match, will, be on the morning o third day of 
the meeting ; ty of the competitors to be given, in writing, to Mr. Bulling, 
at Longlands farm, at least a week before the meeting. : 
In awarding the premiums it will be left to the discretion of the judges 
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One would have expected the very reyerse of this: knowing how 
much men in general are influenced by a sense of their interest, 
one would have expected that its progress would have been Yapid, 
and that every farmer, who once witnessed its superiority, would 
have adopted it. 

What then has prevented it? Prejudice, that ‘bane of all im- 
provements ; a rooted attachment to old habits ; an ignorant “i 
tience of change, and a want of capital; and I may add, in Dr. 
Darwin’s impressive words, on the same subject, “ becayge i is 
difficult to teach any thing new to adult ignorance.” nial 

Either utter ignorance of the new system, or one or all of the 
causes just recited, keep a great part of the kingdom in a lamentable 
state of agricultural unproductiveness. 

In the course of the summer of 1816, Mr. Coke had an.oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the great nakedness of the land, in the natu- 
rally fertile counties of Salop and Chester. 

In Shropshire, he visited many farms, and made many inquiries : 
the result of these was, that the average produce of wheat wag not 
more than four coombs per acre; and what is singular, he saw 
only two sheep in the county.; one he met on the read, consigned 
to Mr. Roscoe, in Lancashire; and the other was a ram, chained 
in a corner of a field, that it might not do mischief. 

In Cheshire, the wretched system of a century back still pre- 
vails ; the verysystem which Arthur Young describes and repro~ 
bates as existing in the interior of France previously to the revo- 
lution. Once in a certain number of years the grass lands are 
broken up and sown, for a few successive years, with corn; the 
last crop being wheat, the stubble is ploughed in, which is called 
mucking, and the land is left to the natural growth of indigenous 

ss; which is, however, generally so abundant, and thedand so 
ertile, that it seldom fails of becoming rich pasture, though neces- 
sarily very foul. 

Under a different system of husbandry, with the advantage of 
a.turnip crop, its accompanying manure, and the destruction of 
weeds, by horse-hoeing, &c. what might not be produced in these 
two naturally favored counties ? 

I can only further express a wish, and I trust itis.a patriotic 
one, that this admirable system, for which the country is’s6:much 
indebted to Mr, Coke, may be duly appreciated ; chat it ‘fiay ex- 
tend in various directions, and im time be so generally. established 
throughout the whole empire, as by its proportionately gteater 
productiveness, to meet the more pressing wants'of an incréasing 


to withhold any of the premiums, should they consider the Claimatity as not 
having sufficient merit to entitle them to those’premitnis! © 2°!" 
* Phytologia, page 289, ' 
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population, and be the means, (and I am_persuaded. there can. be no 
other means,) of preventing the recurrence. of scarcity, and its,ate 
tendant: distress. 


peal 





Since the publication of this pamphlet, I have read the fifth edi- 
tion of Mr? Matthus’s ¢élebrated and luminous Essay on thé Prin- 
ciple’ of Popilation'y and; ‘for the’ second time, ‘an Essay on’the 
Right/of Property in Land; printed about the year 1780, and attri- 
buted to Dr. Ogilvie, but without a name or date.’ 

The object ‘of both these’ publications is to ameliorate the cordi- 
tion of ‘man, and ‘more especially ‘to'improve' the situation of ‘the 
lower’ classés, a \ subject ‘which “will ever interest the benevolent 

hilosopher. But they have'taken a vety different view of it, and’ 
the meds proposed by them to effect it, are, in consequence; to- 
tally at'variance. ‘They both, however, consider the improvement 
and -extension’ of agriculture ‘as’ indispensable to its accomplish- 
ment, and on this account, I'am induced briefly to advert to them, 
with a view still further to sliew the great iniportance of Mr:'Coke’s 
agricultural exertions; and the ‘necessityof a‘ more’ genefally ini- 
proved system’ of husbandry ;- and I may add also, because I have‘ 
instaheed ' an increase” of population as ‘one of its certain, and‘as‘T’ 
have ¢upposed, beneficial results. 
_ Mr. Malthus is induced to think, “ that there is'a constant feri-’” 
dency it all animated life to increase beyond the nourishment ‘pre- 
paréd for it, and that the human race is constantly endeavouring’to” 
increase ‘beyond the means of subsistence.” He observes, ** that 


* An essay on the right of property in land, with respect to,itsfoundation «: 
in the law of nature; its present éstablishment by the municipal laws of 
Europe, and the regulations by which it might be rendered more beneficial 
to the lower ranks of mankind. 

London : printed for J. Walter, Charing Cross: 


* This. is unquestionably; true, and to, its fullest extent, as respects ani-_. 
mals,, not under the immediate. care of man; for, in themselves, they can 
obviously ‘have no power of increasing the natural production-of food, nor 
can they profit of the combined exertions of numbers, to effect any economi-~ 
cal arrangement, for its preservation, distribution and consumption; and 
failing of these they have evidently fo other means of preventing the evil 
of superabundant life, than incessant; mutual conflict and destruction; and it 
is obvigusly for this reason, the natural production of vegetable food being 
limited, and. the multiplication. of) animals unlimited, while they are ade~- 
quately supplied with food, that: so many species have - been created 
carmiverous. >... | , . seteaiaelen 

This interesting subject has-been. very ingeniously considered in'a French 
work, under the title of Theori du Systeme Animal, printed at Leyden, in 
1767, and, written by the late Reverend. Joha Bruckner, a native of Holland, 
but,, for mapy. years, a much respected inhabitant of Norwich ; and it has: 
been siace tramslated into English. wie 
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in’some situations, as in’ the northern states of America, where the 
meané of subsistence have been more ample, the manners of the 
people more pure, and the checks to early marriages fewer than in 
any of the modern states in Europe, the. population has been found 
to double itself, for above a century anda half successively, ip, less 
than twenty-five years.—-T'o produce this average increase, he adds, 
the actual increase, in some, parts of America, must-have lean stall 
greater, and in the back settlements thepopulation has been found 
to double itself in fifteen. years. - In some countries, also, for short 
periods, this doubling has occurred in little morethan twelve. years, 
and Sir, William Petty even supposes a doubling possible in so short 
a time.as ten years ;”’ Mr. Malthus, thinks it may safely be pro- 
noynced, that population, .when uachecked, goes on doubling it- 
self, every twenty-five years, or, increases in a geometrical ratios, 

‘The, rate, according to which the productions of the earth-may 
be supposed to increase, is very different, and, after various-obser- 
vations, he says, *, taking the.whole earth, and supposing the pre- 
sent. population equal to, a- thousand millions, the humap species 
would increase.as.the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, $2, 64,128, 256, and 
subsistence as, 1, 2,3, 4),5,,6, 7; 8,,9.. In two centuries, the po- 
pulation would be to.the means of subsistence, as,.256 to 9.5, inthxee 
centuries as 4096 to 13, and in two thousand years, the difference 
would be almeast incalculable. 

There. are, however, he, states, in, constant existence, certain 
checks, operating. with, more or less force, in,every society, which 
keep down the mumber to the.means. of subsistence, andthe 
ultimate one appears to be the want of food, arising necessarily, 
from the different ratios, according to which population and food 
increase ; but this ultimate check is never ‘the immediate check, 
except in cases of actual famine : the immediate checks, consist in 
_ the customs and diseases which seem to be generated. by a scarcity 
of the means of subsistence ; and all the causes, whether moral or 
physical, which tend’ prematurely to destroy the human frame ; and 
he classes them under two general heads, the preventive and the 
positive checks. 

The preventive check arises from circumstances and considera- 


The tendency of the work is to reconcile the benevolent and philosophi-" 
cal mind to the seeming cruelty of permanent animal warfare, by shewi 
that the> partial evil, this suffered, is overbalanced by the grontoe genteel 
preservation of the race, and that no other means, under the present system 
of nature, could effect it ; thereby evincing the wisdom and beneficence of 
the Author of nature, ‘in this, as in all other instances, where the lésser evil 
is productive of the greater good. x ETO ‘ ' see 


The author has also adverted to the tendency to octasional over population 
iu the human species, aud has considered, ad Mr. Maltinis has: @otie; the 
evils of war, disease, vice, and famine, as the constantly existing cheeks toit. 
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tions, which are calculated to prevent, and certainly do prevent, a 
Sow fhumber of persons,’ in all civilized nations, from pursuing 

é dictate‘of nature in an early attachment to one Woman.—This 
check, the restraint from marriage, he properly denominates 
moral restraint. 

The positive checks to population are extremely various, and 
include every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, which in 
any degree, contributes to shorten the natural term of human life.— 
Under this head, he, therefore,- enumerates all unwholesome 
occupations, severe labor, exposure to the seasons, extreme 
dies nursing of children, great towns, excesses of all kinds, 
the train of common diseases and epidemics, wars, plague, 
and famine; and-on examining these obstacles to population, it will 
appear that they ate resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

at there is a teal and universal tendency to increase beyond 
the ‘means of subsistence, that these are the constantly operating 
checks to ‘a redundant population, 'and that, moreover, the state of 
population, never ceasingly, varies according to the fluctuations in 
the state of human “food, Mr. psatiien ‘eultessore to prove by 
tefetring to the history of man; in all ages, in all countries, and 
under different, and the most opposite states of society ; in that of 
the lowest state-of savage barbarism, and in that which has obtained 
the highest degree of civilisation and social refinement; and he 
gives a detailed, and, apparently, a correct view of society and 
matmers, as influenced by the state: of numbers, in the several 
countries, and among the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego; New Hol- 
land ; America ; the American Indians ; the Islands of the South Sea ; 
the ancient inhabitants of the North of Europe ; the more modern 
pastoral nations ; the different parts of Africa; Siberia, northern 
and sotitherny the Turkish dominions and Persia ; Indostan and 
Thibet; China and Japan; the Greeks; the Romans ; different 
States of modern Europe ; Norway; Sweden ; Russia; the middle 
patts of Europe; Switzerland; France; England, Scotland, and 
freland 


''Fhe accumulated facts contained in these extraordinary details 
aré cértainly appalling, but neithercan they be controverted, nor 
their possible results be denied; and were not the circumstances 
adyerted to, extreme ones, and the period of their calamitous oc- 
currence remote arid indefinite, at least in countries which have 
attained a certain degree’ of civilization, they-could not be dwelt 
upon without painful emotions, or fail to excite’ distressing fore- 
bodings for our posterity, even in this favored country. 

In endeavouring to form an idea of an approximation toa, state of - 
population, with such’ ‘an adequate : y of food, as should »in- 
ducé ‘the ‘wretched ‘citciimstances’ contemplated; the imagination 
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would not, however, fail to be relieved. by a consideration of the 
great variety of means, which would necessarily be had recourse - 
to by an intelligent and well-governed. people, to: increase, and eco- 
nomise food, It would, obviously, be suggested, that the multi- 
plication of numbers is the multiplication of minds, and inthe 
state of society assumed, of intelligent minds, the beneficial results 
of whose combined and well-directed efforts, in. the most arduous 
circumstances, are scarcely to be calculated, and, in-many instan- 
ces, seem without ascertainable limit. 

But Mr. Malthus himself does not really anticipate such an 
event, however possible it may be, and however evident he.may 
have proved the tendency to it :. he knows it is prevented by con- 
stantly existing: causes ; but he laments the necessity for their exis- 
tence, because they are the principal instruments of human misery, 
wary vice, disease, and premature mortality; and his benevolent 
mind, would suggest less. exceptionable means of averting the.ca- 
lamity, by extending the influence of the moral.or preventive checks. 

The evil of an over population, or the difficulty of, obtaining 
subsistence, or, which is the same thing, the inability, by their own 
efforts, to procure a requisite quantity of food, must. obviously, be 
first felt bythe lower classes; and if any part of society, at the 
present period; be liable to‘experience it, and does actually .expe- 
rience it, it- must be the lowest, or, as they are more expressly de- 
nominated, theindigent-classes. In these the increase. of numbers 
must generally operate to the increase of the evil,,and Mr. Malthus is 
thence induced particularly to advert to them, and in the strongest 
manner to urge their avoiding too early marriages, so as not.ta be 
involved, while young, in the. difficulty of maintaining a family, 
from which their future efforts are so little likely to extricate them 5 
but, on the contrary, to endeaver, at an early peried, to practise 
industry and frugality, deferring marriage until a little saving has 
been effected, and their industry, sobriety, and frugality, by be- 
coming ‘ habitual, may be relied upon, as the means, and they, can 
be the only means, by which they can meet occasional pressure, 
pass through. life with any degree of comfort and respectability, 
and, (which; in their situation, is of incalculable value,) have.any 
possible chance of rising out of the unfortunate situation in society, 
in. which theit humble birth has placed. them. ' 

But he lamengs that-such advice is, but. in few. instances, likely 
to be followed.—He fears. that. a thoughtless disposition to early 
marriage pig. 2 the poor,-a blindness to the future, and an 
indifference to. what may be the future condition of a family, have 
been, unhappily, much promoted by the unfortunate system ofpoor 
Jaws: inthis country, which, he says, “has been justly. statedto be 
an evilp in“compatison: of which, the national debt, with all its 
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magnitude of terror, is of little moment.” It will, I believe, 
indeed, -be admitted that‘this systetn has greatly enfeebled; if not 
destroyed;:the most powerful’ motive to a poor.man’s industfy, 
loosened: the ‘only’ strong hold on his ‘uniform exertions, the 
apprehension of absolute want ; and induced, among the poor, on 
all occasions of pressure ‘and difficulty, a reliance on the parochial 
rate: rather than on theft ‘own’ efforts, thus most aabsevcshly 
changing» their character, by the extinction of independent and 
morah feelings. 

Mr Malthus ‘has*enlarged, most impressively, on this subject ; 
and few::persons will; probably, read his observations without a 
full conviction ' of their-force and truth ;*and yet few, I fear, will 
read:them, ‘without’ an equal conviction of the difficulty, if not 
impracticability, of doing away the poor laws, notwithstanding his 
proposal of effecting their rice Bi abolition, by preventing clildren, 
im futere;: being entitled to parish assistance, excepting every one 
above the: number of six’ in'a family; as the attempt to put it in 
force would, ptobably, meet’ with insuperable opposition in the 
general-féeling of commisération excited for such unfortunate and 

beings;*and ‘which | feelings, however in this ‘instance 
they may be acknowledged to be misdirected, it certainly is not 
desirable, nor ‘perhaps woult! it be practicable to extinguish,' , 
it must; however, after all, be ‘admitted, ‘that population in this 
country has been increasing for sometime past ; the census, which, 
within a few years, has been twice taken, is unequivocal evidence’ 
of it; in England alone, that of 1811, exceeding that of 1801, by 
1,162,250; and the increase in thirty-eight years, from 1773 to’ 
1811, in the three\towns of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds,. 
having beer no less than 180,163.* «And there seems reason to 
believe that the accelerated progress of increase, exhibited by the 


- 


1 In adyerting to the evils manifestly produced by the system of poor 
laws in England, and which.are . beginning to be felt as a most serious na- 
tional calamity, I was. little surprised to find Mr. Malthus has not noticed, 
probably not pure Papen: Dr. M‘Farlan’s excellent Enquiry concerning’ 

i 


thé poor, published in 1782. He would have found init many important’ 
apposite remarks, some anticipations of his own excellent ones, much 
matter for thinking. : : 

I still more ass + 1 that the well-informed writer of the admirable article 
on pauperism, in the Edinburgh Review, for March, 1817, should ‘not have 
adverted to it; particularly as. Dr. M‘Farlan so well considered the state of 
the in Scotland. at that period, so plainly,also, foresaw, and so justly 
predicted the ill effects of the change of system of relieving them, then be- 
ginning, to take place, in the substitution of something like parochial 
assessments, for the voluntary and more charitable donations at chutehés, 
and whick is so satisfactorily and impressively enlarged upon in the Review. 

* Enfield’s History of Liverpool, page 25,gives the population of these 
towns in 1773, and that in.1911 is taken from the census of that year. 
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growing ratio, of excess of births above: deaths, to the whole 
population, has yet feceived no check ; and that the augmentation; 
of the people is increasing with a rapidity as. great in the second as 
in the first decade of the century.’ 

The general improvement.in the. condition, of. society; the 
greater attention, at present, paid to cleanliness, and the removal-of 
sources of vitiated air, in towns; the more rational. methods:of 
nursing children ; the better general treatment of diseases, particu- 
larly in the office of nursing ; the measures practised to:prevent'the 
grrr of contagion, and the extensive influence of vaccination,* all, 
obviously, tend to keep up population, and seem likelyy mot only ‘in 
continued, but in progressively increased operation, more and more 
to reduce the positive checks to_it, 

Every advance, moreover, in civilization ;. every: amelioration in 
morals ; the march of science; the progress of. artes! multiplied 
inventions ; every new discovery; every. new application ofva 
principle; the researches made into. the laws and ecénomy of 
nature, &c. all tend to improve the condition, to increase the! secu» 
rity, and, as a consequence, to multiply the numbers.of the hurtin 
race. 294 


And are not all our energies employed, and all our efforts! uni» 


formly and constantly directed to promote these ?.Is it not: the 


* See'a well-written paper on the increasing populousness of Engjand; in- 
the Journal of Science and Arts, No. X. page 307. 

+ Among the various facts adduced to prove the power of vaccination in 
securing human life, and its consequent influence on population, none is 
more striking than the following extract from the Essai potitiqueé'sur le 
Probabilités, by the Count Laplace, noticed sometime agoin the Bainburgh 
Review, and which cannot be too much known ; 

“The ratio of the population, to the number of births, would be increased 
if we could diminish or destroy any disease that is dangerous and common. 
This, has been done, happily, im the case of the small pox,—first by the com- 
mon. inoculation for the disease itself, and afterwards in a‘much more com- 
plete manner, by the vaccine inoculation, the imestimable discovery ~ of 
Jenner, whe has rendered himself, by that means, ofe of the greatest be- 
nefactors, of the human race. , 

“ The most simple way of caleulating the advantage which the extinction 
of a disease would produce, consists in determining, from.dbservation, thé 
number of individuals, of agiven age, who die 6fit- yearly, and in subtrac-_ 
ting the amount from the total number of deaths of persons at that same 
age. The ratio of the difference, to the total nnmber alive at the same aze, 
would. be. the probability ofdyingat that age; ifthe disease did ndt exist. 
By sumaning,p all these probabilitres, frony the begisiting of life to a given 
time, and taking the sum from unity,the remainder will be the" probability 
of living. to,that age, on the-hypothesis of the disease ii) Question being €x- 
tinguished.-+From the seri¢s of these probabilities, the mean hjration, of 
life, om the same supposition, may. be computed accord ig ty ‘talés that are 
well knowge, ALidDg varanp diss fourid that the mean davationt Of rumal hfets ° 
increased, at least, three years by the vaccine inoculation.” 
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object of every human aetion and occupation ‘to better the condition 
of man ?.-Next to the strong’ principle of ‘self-preservation, néxt 
to the desire of promoting: individual interest, do we not constantt 

combine in all our public-acts, to promote the general’ welfaré? 
are they not, indeed, inseparable ?’ and are not our sympathits, our 
affections, our best moral feelings, given us for this express 

ok shall we then, under such circumstances, ‘under a” 
actually and rapidly increasing population, lightly appreciate the 
exertions directed to the increased: population of human food, which 
can alone meet it? Shall we-lightly estimate-those who are im- 
proving and successfully practising the only art which can create 
it? Shall we think little of agriculture, which, as Hume states, 
** is not otly»that ‘species of industry, which is chiefly requisite to 
the subsistence of multitudes, but which is, in fact, the sole species, 
by which multitudes‘can exist ?” 

And shall we, moreover, withhold the meed of respect and grati- 
tude to the distinguished individual, who has so untemittingly, 
during the whole active period of his life, «« devoted his time, Ins’ 
talent, and his ample fortune, not only to improve the principles of 
agriculture, but to meliotate the condition of the farmer ?” ‘as'the 
surest means of securing his continued exertions, and laying the 
foundation of an extensive and permanent improvement in agricul- 
ture, so as by a gradually increasing productiveness, to meet, as 
before observed, the more pressing wants of an increasing popula- 
tion, and prevent the recurrence of scarcity and its attendant 
distress. 


oe 


The essay on the right of property in land is an ingenious and 
benevolent speculation, but it is merely a speculation. ‘The author 
considers the public happiness as the true primary object which 
ought to claim the attention of every state. He considers agricul- 
ture as indispensable to the general support of man, and to the 
ptosperity of nations; as the natural employment of man, and that, 
of all others, the best calculated to produce individual and public 
benefit. He thinks, therefore, that every effort should be made for 
the more extended cultivation of the earth; but he is of opinion, that 
this can never be adequately. effected, unless he who cultivates.it 
has a greater interest in the soil, unless, indeed, he be the proprie- 
tor; and he carries this conviction so far, as to suggest that every 
individual mclined to employ himself in cultivating the ground, for 
his own subsistence and that of his family, should be entitled to 
claim, in full property, a reasonable share of the soil of his country. 
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The right of, property inland, he contends, shauld be founded in 
public utility ;..and he thinks the exorbitant right of . property.is 
land, as he calls. it, which the municipal laws of Europe have estas 
blished, have been productive of evil consequences; that by exact- 
ing exorbitant rents, proprietors exercise a pernicious usury, and 
that by granting only short leases, they stifle and prevent the exete 
tion of that industry, which is ready, at all times, to spring ups 
were the cultivation of the soil laid open upon equitable terms. 

So much does he think society has suffered by an inadequate 
cultivation of the earth, that he proposes various regulations, \by 
which greater numbers may be employed in this necessary arts 
and repeats, that every one who cultivates the soil should .be.its 
possessor, extending this principle so far as even to suggest the 
establishment of a progressive agrarian law; and he.adds, that, at 
least, the experiment might be attempted by allotting escheated 
and forfeited estates to soldiers, on their return from service and 
disbandment.’ 

He attributes the restraint,on marriage among the poor, and a 
deficient population, both which he seems to lament, to. the too 
limited cultivation of the earth. But so little does he conceive the 
possibility of a deficient supply of food, that he believes even in the 
sterile and ungenial climate of Siberia, the whole inhabitants of 
Europe might be maintained, even more at their ease, than in their 
present habitations. And so entirely is he free from any apprehen- 
sion on the subject of a too fast increasing and superabundant popue 
lation, that he considers the supposed state of a colony of men, set- 
tled in a small island, where the land, aided by the highest cultivae 
tion, is but just sufficient to support its inhabitants, as that to which 
every nation should aspire as. to its most perfect state. 


* This experiment hasbeen actually made in Scotlaud, and its want of 
success, unfortunately, overturns this benevolent but visionary speculation. 

At the conclusion of the last war, says Dr. M‘Parlan, in his Enquiries 
concerning the Poor, published in 1782, when a great part of the army was 
disbanded, the trustees, for the forfeited estates in Scotland, thought they 
could not better dispose of a part of these uncultivated grounds, than b 
giving to soldiers, retired from the service, three or more acres each ; and, 
to encourage them to settle, they agreed to build them houses on the grounds 
allotted.: As many of these men came from those parts of the country, 
where the forfeited estates lay, it. was expected that they would readily accept 
of the offer. The scheme was, accordingly,executed ; portions of land were 
assigne| to numbers of them, and the sum of six thousand pounds was 
expended in building their houses. No design could be more plausible, or. 
promise greater success. Here a seemingly comfortable retirement was 
provided for those brave men, who have served their country, while, at the 
same time, the scheme tended to people. and fertilise waste and uninhabited 
grounds. It has, however, been since found, .that it very imperfectly 
answered the purpose intended. Ina few years the most of them deserted 
their houses.—M‘Fanran’s Exquinizs, Page 424. 
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He notices other evils, which, in his opinion, can only be relieved 
by a more extended agriculture. Some of these, he thinks, have 
been unjustly attributed to the influence of the English of 
poor laws, which he advocates as the most generous and the most 
respectable establishment of which the jurisprudence of nations can 
boast; and he contends, that even the abuses which may have 
a no it, ought not-to be alleged against its utility, for, even 
in the most perverted state of the institution, he believes the abuses 
are fully compensated by equivalent advantages. 

He pursues the subject still more in detail, with much ingenuity 
and power of argument, advancing opinions indeed, much at vari- 
ance with those commonly received on subjects of political econo- 
my, and certainly directly in opposition to those of | Mr. Malthus, 
before adverted to. 

But whatever the reader may think of his various speculations, 
there is a spirit of benevolence pervading them, that cannot fail to 
excite his respect for the author. Two of his propositions may, 
also, be considered as unquestionable, that a more perfect and a 
much more extended cultivation of the earth is necessary to indivi- 
dual comfort and rational prosperity; and that the soil cannot be 
adequately cultivated, but by individuals who have such an interest 
in it, and are secure in the possession of it, for such a period, as 
shall call forth the requisite exertions for its due cultivation. 

But for this purpose, the reader will, probably, not think it requi- 
site to have recourse to the extreme measures proposed by the 
author, measures which must necessarily ‘so change the present 
constitution of society, as to risk its entire disorganization ; and he 
will probably also think, that Mr. Coke has already, virtually, met 
both his propositions by the extraordinary improvement he has 
effected in agriculture ; by the great encouragement which, by his 
long leases and moderate rents, he has afforded his tenants to exert 
themselves in the adequate cultivation of their farms; by the 
general interest he has excited to agriculture, and more especially 
by the example he has set in cultivating a portion of his estate 
himself; and by which he has most strikingly exemplified the 
truth of the whole sentence from which my motio is taken : 


Omnium rerum ex quibus aliquid exquiritur, nihil est agricultura mclius, 
ubcrius, homine libero dignius, 
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Tere is implanted in the minds of all men of an investigating 
turn, an inextinguishable desire to penetrate to the origin of 
things: and there can be no doubt that such a desire, properly 
regulated, and judiciously directed, may be productive of beneficial 
results. It may teach us at once the strength and the weakness 
of human reason ; may prove that though the regions of know- 
ledge are extensive, rich, indefinitely diversified, and incessantly 
augmenting, they are, notwithstanding, limited. In surveying 
the present and past state of science and art, it is extremely difh- 
cult to make such a separation between what is known, and what 
was known, as shall preserve us from imputing to mankind in any 
given place and period, erroneous measures either in kind or de- 
gree, of theoretical or practical acquisition. ‘The obvious conse. 
quence is that we are too apt, notwithstanding the utmost caution, 
to suppose them ignorant of matters which they well understood, 
or conversant with others with which they were unacquainted ; 
to infer, in-short, their knowledge from our own, to try their con- 
duct by owr standards, and thus, often to censure, where we ought 
to applaud. 

If we attempt to pass to any of the extreme points, towards which 
the understanding is often solicitous of elevating itself, we shall 
find much that is delightful, not.a little that is perplexing. Take 
for a topic of meditation, the first of any series, the first man,— 
the first woman,—the first ear of corn,—the first day,—the first 
night,—the first solar eclipse: examine it in itself, trace it in its 
relations, dependencies, and results,—and how soon will the most 
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capacious intellect be lost in the speculation. Take, for example, 
the first man, endeavour to depict his thoughts or his feelings, on 
the first day or the first night, and you will find it exceedingly 
difficult, even if you can reach his probable conceptions, to select 
adequate language in which to describe them to others. 

Our great poet, Milton, seems to have been aware of this diffi- 
culty ; and in many parts of his matchless production, Paradise 
Lost, has evidently restrained his imagination for the purpose of 
avoiding those incongruities upon which he might otherwise have 
fallen. _ Yet, he has not escaped them altogether. He fancies 
both the first man and his angelic instructor to employ language, 
which is obviously inappropriate, insomuch as it implies an-ac- 
quaintance with practices, customs, and ceremonies, which have 
only found place in a maturer state of the world. 

Adam speaks of 


“‘ The pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn:” 
“ The sun” that “ paints their fleecy skirts with gold.” 


Raphaél, in describing to him the order of creation, speaks of 
light being 


“Transplanted from her cloudy shrine, and plac’d 
“ In the sun's orb ;” 


of the 
“ Great palace néw of light:” 
of the stars, which 


“ In their golden urns draw light:” 
of the morning planet, which 


“ Gilds her hurns:” 

of the 

«Glorious lamp,” seen in the east, 

* Regent of day.” 
And even in that exquisite passage, in which, with such a noble 
mixture of genuine philosophy and touching poetry, there is an 
attempt 

“ For man to tell how human life began :” 


the whole is, in my judgment, faultless, at least in reference to 
this particular, till the new-created mortal, tired with his own 
emotion, overwhelmed with his own delight, 


“On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers,” 
Sits “ pensive down,” where “ gentle sleep 
First found” him, and “ with soft oppression seiz'd” 
His “ drowsed sense.’ 
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Who does not perceive in all this, that the poet, in spite of hig 
obvious efforts to the contrary, blends the circumstances of the 
pristine state with those of the times in which he lived; — 
and thus makes the first man, while he was yet without progeny, 
and his celestial instructor, illustrate surrounding objects and the 
emotions they excite, by metaphors drawn-from an acquaintance 
(to him impossible) with the arts, practices, institutions, benefits, 
and evils of polished society ;—with pledges, substitutions, paint- 
ing, gilding, lamps, urns, shrines, crowns, monarchs, regents, 
freedqm, tyranny, and oppression? Be it observed, however, that 
I advert to these palpable incongruities, not with the intention of 
censuring this admirable poet, but of evincing the nature of the 
difficulty, which so powerful an intellect, so sublime a genius, as 
his, though fully conscious of it, was unable to surmount. 

In tracing the progress of science, the difficulty is of a different 
kind. We are not so often at a loss to ascertain what was early 
known with regard to any department of scientific research, or to 
describe it to others, when ascertained, as to mark the chronologi- 
cal steps in the series, to show the gradations by which it may have 
passed from its rude, or accidental, or imperfect origin, to the 
mature state in which we now behold it, and from which we are 
incessantly deriving so many advantages. Much, it is true, has 
been done in this respect, but much more remains to be accom- 
plished. The simile of a bridge of numerous arches, by which 
human life has been sometimes aptly illustrated by the moralists, 
might with a simple inversion’be applicable to what is before us : 
there the whole of the bridge is seen, except its extremities, which 
are pictured as enveloped in clouds; ere the extremities are 
illuminated, while mists and fogs hang over many portions of the 
intervening space. It may, however, be useful, especially to the 
younger votaries of philosophy, to fix the attention for a while 
upon the extremities which are most plainly marked,—to contrast 
the appearance of the early germ with that of the mature plant, 
—to meditate upon the astonishing difference between the first 
thought and the expanded series of deductions from it, between 
the naked, insulated propositions which were first educated, and 
the complete system of acknowledged verities, of which they 
at present form perhaps a very inconsiderable part. Such is the 
object to which I would now direct your attention: and, as I 
am unwilling to draw too largely upon your candor and for- 
bearance, I shall endeavour to make appropriate selections; re- 
ferring, for a fuller draught from so rich a stream, to the historians 
of ¢cience. 

Allow me to commence with the subject of pure Mathematics. 
Among its earliest promoters was the celebrated Pythagoras, 
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author of the appellation ums angt and “rendered immortal 
in the annals of geometry, ” say the historians, by the invention 
of the multiplication table, and by the discovery of three pro- 
positions, viz. ‘That only three regular plane figures, the equi- 
lateral triangle, the square, and the hexagon, can fill up the 
Space about a point. That the sum of the three angles of 
every plane triangle, is equal to two right angles. And, that 
in any right-angled plane triangle, the square -on the longest side, 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the two other sides. The 
discovery of this last proposition, excited in the mind of Pytha- 
goras such ecstatic and devout feeling, that he is described as 
offering a hecatomb to the gods on accountof it. This I am in- 
clined to disbelieve, for the reason assigned by Cicero, « that it was 
inconsistent with his principles, which forbad bloody sacrifices.” 
~ But, ifthe story be, as is probable, a mere fiction, it still serves 
to mark the state of mathematical knowledge, when a proposition 
which, however fertile in its consequences, is now placed amongst 
the lowest elements, should be characterised as the most brilliant 
discovery of the great man to whom we owe it. 

It does not comport with the nature of an address like the pre- 
sent, to contrast these in detail with the modern state of geometry, 
of algebra, of fluxions, of the trigonometrical analysis, of logarithms, 
and exponentials, of series, of rectifications, quadratures, cubatures, 
tangencies, points of contrary flexure; together with the sublime 
researches in the theories of isoperimeters, variations, and partial 
differences. Much less can I attempt to sketch the diversified 
applications of these to mixed mathematics, and the contributions 
which have thus been made to the arts and commodities of civilised 
life. On these topics it would, in truth, be delightful to expatiate, 
were it not that I shouldin consequence be compelled to exclude 
others on which I am desirous of presenting a few remarks. It 
will, however, be acknowledged by all competent judges, that the 
eulogium of Dr. Barrow, though elaborate, is not extravagant, 


* While Pythagoras was at Phlias, Leon, the chief of the {Phliasians, 
was exceedingly charmed with the ingenuity and eloquence with which 
he discoursed upon various topics, and enquired of him in what art he 

incipally excelled: to which Pyikagorie replied, that he did not profess 

imself Master of any art, but that he was a philosopher. Struck with the 
novelty of the term, Leon asked Pyt s, who were philosophers, and in 
what they differed from other men, Pythagoras, in reply, observed that, 
as at the public games, whilst some are contending for glory, and others 
sell their wares in pursuit of gain, there is always a third class, who attend 
merely as spectators; so,in human life, amidst the various characters of 
men, there is a select number, who despise all other pursuits, and assiduously 
apply themselves (to the study of nature and the search after wisdom ; these, 
added Pythagoras, are the persons whom I call raitosoraenrs, Cic. Tuscul. 
Disp. lib. v. c. 3. 
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especially when applied to the investigations and discoveries of 
modern times. This great man, with the richness of expressibn 
which distinguished his scientific as well as his theological produc- 
tions, speaks of the mathematics as that ‘ which effectually exer- 
cises, not vainly deludes, nor vexatiously torments studious minds 
with obscure subtleties, perplexed difficulties, or contentious dis- 
quisitions ; which overcomes without opposition, triumphs without 
pomp, compels without force, and rules absolutely without ae 
the loss of liberty: which does not privately over-reach a wea 
faith, but openly assaults an armed reason, obtains a total victory, 
and puts on inevitable chains ;” ‘ which plainly demonstrates and 
readily performs all things within its verge.” ‘The mathematics, 
which depends upon principles clear to the mind, and agreeable to 
experience, and draws irresistible conclusions :” «* Which is the fruit- 
ful parent of, I had almost said, all arts, the foundation of sciences, 
and the plentiful fountain of advantage to human affairs. In which 
last respect we may be said to receive from the mathematics the 
principal delights, securities, and conveniencies of life.” To this it 
is principally owing, as a theoretic spring of action and benefit, 
“‘ that we dwell elegantly and commodiously, build convenient 
houses for ourselves, erect stately temples to God, and leave won- 
derful monuments to posterity:” ‘* That we have safe traffic: 
through the deceitful billows, pass in a direct road through the 
trackless ways of the sea, and arrive at the designed ports by the 
uncertain impulse of the winds: that we rightly cast up our ac- 
counts, dispose, tabulate, and calculate scattered ranks of numbers, 
and easily compute them, though expressive of heaps of sand or 
mountains of atoms:—that we make pacific separations of the 
bounds of lands, examine the moments of weights in an equal ba- 
lance, and distribute every one his own by a just measure :—that 
with a light touch we thrust forward ponderous bodies which way 
we will, and stop a huge resistance with a very small force :—that 
we accurately delineate the face of this terraqueous globe,’ and 
by diagrams subject the economy of the universe to our sight :— 
hat we aptly digest the flowing series of time, distinguish what 
occurs by appropriate intervals; rightly predict and discern the 
various returns of the seasons, the stated periods of years and months, 
the alternate increments of days and nights, the doubtful limits of 
light and shadow, and the exact differences of hours and minutes : 
—that we derive the subtile virtue of the solar rays to our uses, 
infinitely extend the sphere of sight, enlarge the near appeatatices 
of things, bring to hand things remote, discover things hidden, 
search nature out of her concealments, and unfold her mysteries ;” 
« freely range through the celestial fields, measure the magnitudes 
And determine the intervals of the stars, trace the inviolable laws, 
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of their motions,’ and ascertain the limits within which th 
wandering circuits of the heavenly bodies are confined.” ‘ 
From this inexhaustible general topic, let us descend to a few 
particulars drawn from several departments of science; taking 
first, that of the pressure and motion of liquids. Every one who 
hears me, will recollect the story of Archimedes’s ecstacy, when he 
discovered the principle by which might be detected the fraud of 
the goldsmith who made Hiero’s crown. An accidental thhougt, 
suggested while he was bathing, led to the investigation of a series 
of propositions, enunciated and demonstrated in his two books * De 
Insidentibus in fluido,” now extant. The nine propositions demon- 
strated in the first book, relate to the principal laws and circum- 
stances of bodies floating on liquids, or sinking or rising in them ; 
such as are now placed in the elementary enquiries respecting specific 
gravity. ‘The second book comprises ten propositions, serving to 
ascertain the different positions which would be assumed by a 
parabolic conoid in a liquid; according to the different relations 
of the axis to the parameter, and to those of the specific gravities 
of the conoid and the liquid. The strictness and elegance of the 
demonstrations accord with the highest conceptions that can be 
formed, of the powers of that extraordinary philosopher ; but they 
relate to truths which now constitute the amusements of school-boys. 
Contrast them for a moment with the present state of Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics; with the fine chain of researches 
which relate to the equilibrium and pressure of liquids and fluids, 
whether simple or mixed,—the stability of floating bodies,*— 
their motions and oscillations when the equilibrium is disturbed, 
—the general principles which determine the operation of 
liquids in motion, or of liquids affected by solid bodies in motion, 
—the operation of pumps,—the discharge of liquids through 
orifices in the bottoms or sides of vessels,—the motion of water 
in rivers, canals, open or closed pipes,—the construction of 
flood-gates, sluices, dams, and banks,—the oscillatory motion of 
liquids in syphons and other tubes,—the percussion and re- 
sistance of liquids, with their application to the motion of 
water-wheels of different kinds, to the structure and manceuvres 


* Barrow, Prefatory Oration to his Mathematical Lectures. 


* Among the investigations on this subject, so interesting to those who 
engage in naval architecture, it would be unjust not to mention, besides 
those of Bouguer, Euler, Atwood, and Juan, those of M. Charles Dupin, a 
young French mathematician of considerable genius. His researches on 
the stability of vessels exhibit a singular union of the strictness of a geo- 
meter, the elegance of a classic, and the inventive fancy of a poet. Propo- 
sitions which before required the attention of able mathematicians, are 
through the ingenuity of this author, while they are accurately demon- 
strated, brought down to comprehension of the student. 
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of vessels, and the entire practice of seamanship. How rich and 
diversified such enquiries, how vastly surpassing the discoveries 
of Archimedes’ in hydrostatics, must be evident even from’ this 
bare enumeration: but these, momentous as they are, sink much 
in grandeur and importance when compared with the sublime in- 
vestigations of Laplace, in reference to the flux and reflux of the 
tides, and the stability of the equilibrium of the ocean. Although, 
in the indefinite variety of disturbances to which the ocean is liable, 
from the action of irregular causes, it may appear to return to its 
former state of equilibrium; yet, a theorist inclined to speculate, 
and not qualified to investigate this profound subject thoroughly, 
may apprehend that ‘ some extraordinary cause may communicate 
to ita shock which, though inconsiderable at its origin, may aug 
ment continually, and elevate it above the highest mountains.” 
Now Laplace, by means of an elegant and refined analysis, has 
developed the conditions which are necessary for the absolute 
stability of the ocean, He has shown, irrefragably, “that the 
ocean is in astate of stable equilibrium: and if (as can scarcely be 
doubted) it has formerly covered continents which are now 
elevated much above its level, the cause must be sought elsewhere 
than in the defect of its equilibrium. This analysis also shows, that 
this stability would cease to have place if the mean density of the 
sea exceeded that of the earth : so that the stability of the equilibrium 
of the ocean, and the excess of the density of the terrestrial globe 
above that of the waters which cover it, are reciprocally connected, 
the one with the other.”* 

What we term accident, produced the train of thought in the 
mind of Archimedes, which issued in the elegant though simple 


* It is evident from Archimedes’s Arenarius, or treatise on the number 
of the sands, that the main ‘property which he employed in his curious 
computations, is equivalent to that which was assumed as the fundamental 
property of logarithms. “ If numbers (says he) are continually propor- 
tional, increasing from unity, and if two terms of such progression are mul- 
tiplied together, the product will be a term of that progression, placed so 
many terms from the greatest factor, as the smallest is from unity; and 
this same product will be distant from unity, so many terms, less by one, 
as the two terms together are from unity.” This property slumbered 1850 
years without being applied to any more extensive use, when it was seized 
by Napier, and extended, in his admirable invention of logarithms, to all 
numbers, whether they were terms of the assumed geometrical pro- 
gression, or not. The mode of intercalation for all intermediate terms, 
constitutes at once the chief difficulty, and the principal excellency of 
Napier’s invention. Far easier methods of accomplishing the same thing, 
are now known: but, under the disadvantages with which Napier must 
have had to contend, his success is at once a proof of the energy and the 
fertility of his genius. See Hutton’s History of Logarithms. 


* Laplace, Exposition du Systéme du Monde, p, 266, 4to edition, 
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propositions contained in his work; and these again in the ex- 
panded series of verities to which we have so briefly adverted. But 
this is by no means the only case in which accident has opened to 
us an extensive field of instruction and delight. Whether it can 
be fairly inferred from some well-known passages of Seneca, 
Pliny, and Pisidas,' that the ancients were acquainted with the 
power of glasses to magnify objects, or to make remote objects 
appear near; or, whether Roger Bacon, and the monks of his 
time, advanced farther than the construction of spectacles, are 
questions to which, however interesting they may be, we need 
not here devote any time. It suffices for my present purpose to 
remark, that both ¢elescopes and microscopes were unknown to the 
philosophers of the sixteenth century ; and that a fortunate concur- 
rence led to their invention, and to the grand and rapid extension 
given, in consequence, to the physical sciences. Borelli informs 
us, in a treatise composed not so long after the circumstance as to 
render his authority doubtful,* that the children of Zachariah 
Jansen, a spectacle-maker of Middleburg, amusing themselves 
in their father’s shop, placed by chance a convex and a concave 
lens in such a manner, that on looking through them at the wea- 
thercock of the church, it seemed to them nearer and much larger 
than usual. The father was called to witness this, and immediately 
fixing the glasses upon a board, that their relative position might 
be rendered permanent, he presented either those or others simi- © 
Jarly arranged to his patron, Prince Maurice: The first telescope 
after these, which he made, was in the year 1590, and it did not 
exceed sixteen inches in length. No sooner was this remarkable 
discovery known, than Galileo, Kepler, and other philosophers, 
bent the whole force of their genius to the improvement and 
employment of so useful an apparatus: and since that epoch, 
theoretical and practical men have vied with each other, in im- 
proving its construction and extending its powers. ‘The posses- 
sion of so noble an instrument, an eye which pierces to the regions 
of the stars, has given to astronomical researches a relish and a 
success unknown before. ‘That “ broad and ample road, the ga- 
laxy,” has been ascertained to be, as the poet conjectured, 
«* powder’d with stars.” The faces of the moon and the planets 
furnish as much delight to the observer as the contemplation of ° 
the richest and most diversified landscape: the satellites which 
attend some of the planets in their course become discovered : 


* Senec. Nat. Quzst. lib. i. cap. 6,7. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 20. 
Fib. xxxvi. cap. 26. Ta peddovra ws Bia Biorrpov ov Brewes, “ you see things 
future, as by a dioptrum.” Pisidas, as quoted by Junius. 


2 Borelli, De vero Telescopii inventore. Hage Com. 1655. 
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the magnitudes, distances, orbits, and motions of the bodies 
constituting the solar system, become correctly appreciated; the 
greater accuracy of astronomical observations furnishes new em- 
ployment for «Het eg these again suggest new occupation for 
the observer; their joint labours tend to the perfection of modern 
astronomy, and theory and practice so illustrate, assist, and con- 
firm each other, that some of the phenomena of the remotest 
bodies in the planetary system, computed years before their oc- 
cutrence, are found, in the event, to happen at the time specified, 
to within the interval of a clock’s beat! How exquisite a result 
of so simple an incident as boys playing with spectacle glasses 
in the shop of an illiterate mechanic ! 

Nor is this all. ‘The same happy occurrence placed with 
analogous rapidity, inthe hands of the natural historian, an instru- 
ment, the microscope, which has enabled him to explore, with 
equal delight and success, many of the minutest objects of crea- 
tion, whose nature, properties, and uses might, otherwise, have 
been for ever concealed. The “ wonders of the microscope,” 
indeed, can scarcely be described without an appearance of hy- 
perbole. I shall only venture upon one sketch of this kind; as- 
suring you, though my author has not altogether restrained his 
imagination, his description, an the whole, accords with truth, 

«The principal flower” (says he) “in this elegant bouquet 
was acarnation; the fragrance of this led me to enjoy it fre- 
quently and near; the sense of smelling was not the only one 
affected on these occasions; while that was satisfied with the 
powerful sweet, the ear was constantly attacked by an extremely 
soft but agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to know that 
some animal within the covert must be the musician, and that 
the little noise must come from some little body suited to 
produce it. -I instantly distended the lower part of the flower, 
and, placing it in a full light, could discover troops of little 
insects frisking and capering with wild jollity among the nar- 
row pedestals that supported its leaves, and the little threads 
that occupied its centre. What a fragrant world for their habi- 
tation! what a perfect security against all annoyance in the deep 
husk that surrounded their scene of action!—I was not cruel 
enough to pull out any one of them for examination; but adapt- 
ing a microscope to take in, at one view, the whole base of the 
flower, I gave myself an opportunity of contemplating what they 
were about, and this for many days together, without giving 
them the least disturbance. Thus could I discover their economy, 
their passions, and their enjoyments. With what adoration to the 
hand that gave being to these minute existences must a heart, 
capable of due warmth in his praise, see the happiness he has be- 
stowed on them! The base of the flower extended itself under the 
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leaves, and became trunks of so many stately cedars; the threads 
in the middle seemed columns of massy structure, supporting at 
the top their several ornaments; and the narrow spaces between 
were enlarged into walks, parterres, and terraces. On the polished 
bottom of these, brighter than Parian marble, walked in pairs, 
alone or in larger companies, the winged inhabitants; these, from 
little dusky flies, (for such only the naked eye would have shown 
them) were raised to glorious glittering animals, stained with living 
purple, and with a glossy gold that would have made all the la- 
bors of the loom contemptible in comparison.—I could at leisure, 
as they walked together, admire their elegant limbs, their velvet 
shoulders, and their silken wings; their backs vying with the 
empyrzan in its blue; and their eyes, each formed of a thousand 
others, outglittering the little planes on a brilliant—above descrip- 
tion, and too great almost for admiration.” ‘ How rich a treat for 
the lovers of nature! How remote from the contemplation of 
Jansen’s boys ! 

Every person competently acquainted with English parochial 
customs, will be aware how long the force of steam must have 
beeri known, as evinced in the use of the village zolipile, dis- 
tinguished by the name of “ Jack of Hilton.” Yet this custom, 
though continued from time immemorial, seems not to have sug- 
gested any useful invention. While the Marquis of Worcester 
was a state prisoner in the Tower, some food being preparing on 
the fire of his apartment, the cover of the vessel, being tight, was, 
by the expansion of the steam, suddenly forced off, and driven up 
the chimney. This led him toa train of thought, in reference to 
the practical application of steam, asa first mover. The result 
of his speculations, obscurely exhibited in his “ Century of Inven- 
tions,” successively wrought out by Newcomen and Cawley, 
Beighton, Boulton and Watt, and others, has at length terminated 
in that noblest example of mechanical ingenuity, as it now exists, 
—the Steam Encine. The whole operation of an engine of this 
kind, depends upon two principles—the developement of the elastic 
force of aqueous vapor by heat, and its sudden precipitation 
through the agency of cold ; principles which are simple and well 
known. But the different expedients for the transmission of the 
force thus obtained, have greatly exercised mechanical ingenuity, 
and immensely augmented our stock of subordinate mechanism. 
No class of inventions has occasioned so entire a change in the 
construction and application of machinery as this; none has tended 
more to facilitate and improve the main processes in arts and manu- 
factures; and consequently, none has more contributed to the 


' Sir John Hill, Inspector, No. 109. 
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commercial ascendancy of Great Britain in the scale of nations. 
Yet all this flowed, in the first instance, from an incident to which 
one can hardly make a formal reference without exciting risible 
emotions. 

Physical Astronomy, again, owes its origin to a simple incident. 
Sir Isaac Newton was forced from Cambridge in the year 1666 by 
the plague. During his retirement, says his friend Dr. Pem- 
berton, as he was ‘¢ sitting alone in a garden, some apples falling 
from a tree, led his thoughts to the subject of gravity.” He was 
induced to conjecture that the moon was retained iu her orbit by 
the same kind of force as that which caused the apples to descend 
to the earth, or that gave a curvilinear motion fo bullets or other 
projectiles near the earth’s surface. Ere long he made a computa- 
tion upon this hypothesis, and found that the deviation of the moon, 
moving in her orbit, from the tangent at any given point, was 
precisely * what it ought to be, supposing the force of terrestrial 
gravity to vary inversely as the squares of the distances from the 
earth’s centre. This step accomplished, it was not for such a 
mind as Newton’s there to rest. He collected “ from mathe- 
matical reasoning, unexceptionably demonstrated, that all bodies 
which are moved in any curve line described ina plane, and 
which, by a radius drawn to a point, either quiescent or moved 
in any manner, describe areas round that point proportional to the 
times, are urged by forces directed to that point. And, since 
it is agreed by astronomers that the primary planets describe 
about the sun, and the secondary planets describe about their 
primaries, areas proportional to their times; it follows, that the 
force by which they are continually deflected from the rectilinear 
tangents, and are made to revolve in curvilinear orbits, is directed 
towards bodies placed in the centres of those orbits. This force, 
from whatever cause it may be supposed to arise, he thought 
might not improperly be called centripetal with respect to the 
revolving body, attractive with respect to the central body.” 
But he uses great caution (which I mention here, because I have 
heard very confident arguments against his philosophy, founded 
ona mistake as to this point) to prevent a misinterpretation of 
his meaning. ‘ What I call attraction (says he) may be performed 


' In Newton’s first computation, being in the country, at a distance from 
his books, he took the common estimate (before Norwood’s measurement) 
of 60 miles to a degree of the meridian, which not furnishing such a result 
for the deviation of the moon’s orbit from its tangent, as he expected, led 
him for a while to suspend his researches. But, when he became acquainted 
with the result of Picart’s measurement, he went through the computation, 
with the data thus obtained, and then found, as stated in the text, that the 
deflection from the tangent was precisely such as his new hypothesis (for 
then it was simply an hypothesis) required. 
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by impulse, or by some other means unknown to me. I use 
that word here to signify in general any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another, whatever be the cause. For we must 
learn from the phenomena of nature what bodies attract one 
another, and what are the laws and properties of the attraction, 
before. we inquire the cause -by which the attraction is per- 
formed.” 

How immense and fertile the region of inquiry which was thus 
laid open to the world, I need scarcely hint to this assembly. 
Yet who can be entirely silent on so magnificent a theme? The 
earth, the sun, and all the celestial bodies which attend the sun, 
attract each other mutually. ‘The minutest particles of each of 
them, and of all other bodies, conform to the same law: each 
particle acting proportionally to its quantity of matter directly, and 
to the squares of its distances from other particles reciprocally. 
Hence flow a variety, not yet, nor perhaps ever to be, exhausted, of 
interesting and important propositions. Such, for example; as 
those which relate to the attraction of spheres, spheroids, and 
other solids, whether homogeneous or not, upon particles in 
assigned positions ;—the forces which retain the planets in their 
orbits so as to conform to the Keplerean laws ;—the forces which 
disturb the elliptic motions of the planets and- satellites ;—the 
irregularities of the lunar motions and those of the other se- 
condaries ;—the mutations of the planes of the several orbits ;—the 
figure of the earth and planets ;—the variations of gravity at 
different points at their surfaces ;—the tides ;—the oscillations 
of the atmosphere ;—the variations of atmospheric pressure at 
different altitudes ;—the refraction of light while passing through 
the atmosphere ;—the attractions of mountains ;—the precession 
of the equfnoxes, and the nutation of the’ earth's axis ;—the 
irregular figure and balancing of Saturn’s ring, and the depen- 
dence of that balancing upon that irregular figure ; —the libra- 
tin of the moon :—these and many more topics of investigation 
springing from the theory of attraction, and each and all of them, 
as they are pursued, supplying greater or less confirmation of the 
existence, “ the simple and sublime agency, of this commanding 
principle.” By this principle philosophers have, s0 to speak, decom- 
posed the physical system of the world, reduced it to its a ele- 
ment, and then re-composed it. Viewed in this relation, physical 
astronomy is, unquestionably, of all the sciences, the most complete, 
the most sublime, and that in which the human intellect is most ele- 
vated. ‘ But that which gives it, above all, an inestimable value, is its 


* Newton’s Opt., Query 31. 
? See Laplace, Exposition du Systéme du Monde, liv. iv. ch. 8. 
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perfect certainty. Other branches of science have changed inces- 
santly, and several must still undergo modifications, several perhaps 
be abandoned ; yet, whatever be the progress of knowledge, what- 
ever the expansion of intellect, the principle of universal gravitation 
is established irrefragably, and the main deductions from it rest on 
an immoveable foundation. Hence it is, as Dr. Chalmers. has 
finely remarked, that ** when we look on the days” and disco- 
veries ** of Newton, we annex a kind of mysterious greatness to 
him, who, by the pure force of his understanding, rose to sucha 
gigantic elevation above the,level of ordinary men—and the kings 
and warriors of other days sink into insignificance around him— 
and he, at this moment, stands forth to the public eye, in a proud- 
er. array of glory than circles the memory of all men of former 
generations—and, while all the vulgar grandeur of other days 
now mouldering in forgetfulness, the achievements of our great 
physical astronomer are still fresh in the veneration of his coun, 
trymen ; and they carry him forward on the stream of time with 
a. reputation ever gathering, and the triumphs of a distinction 
that will never die !** 

Before I quit this subject, I shall, I trust, be pardoned, if I ven- 
ture upon one more observation. It has been demonstrated by 
Lagrange and Laplace, that all the planetary inequalities. are 
PERIODICAL, each returning after a certain time, to go through the 
same series of changes which 1t had formerly exhibited ; the whole 
system oscillating, as it were, between certain limits which it can 
never pass. Now this property, so essential to the well-being of 
the inhabitants of the several planets, requires the concurrence of 
these four, independent conditions :—that the force shall be inversely 
as the square of the distance,—that the masses of the revolving bo- 
dies be small, compared with that of the central body,—that the 
eccentricities of the orbits be inconsiderable,—and that the planes of 
those orbits be originally not much inclined to each other. The 
irresistible conclusion thus furnished is, that all this is the work of 
intelligence and design, for a benevolent purpose ; the work of a 
controlling and regulating Power, from whom all the powers of 
material nature emanate. 

I might now pass to Voliaism, and show, from the testimony of 
Biot,* Galvani,” and Haiiy,” that this new branch of science, (a 
branch which, under the culture of Davy and others, has been 

* See a must splendid eulogy on the distinguishing qualities of Newton 
as a philosopher, in the second of Dr. Chalmers’s “ Discourses on the Chris- 
tian Religion viewed in connexion with the Modern Astronomy.” 

* Biot, Essai sur l’Histoire générale des Sciences, p. 19. 

3 Aloysii Galvani, de Viribus Electricit. in motu musculari Commentar. 


p. 2. 
4+ Haty, Nat. Phil., vol. ii. 
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made to contribute largely to our store of chemical facts and doc- 
trines) may be traced to what Bacon terms “ the fortune of experi- 
ment.” But, lest I should far o’erstep the natural bounds of an oral 
disquisition, I must satisfy myself with this mere allusion, and pro- 
ceed to my last selection. 

In Physi » as in physics, we have, occasionally, been more 
indebted to accident, toa happy, though perhaps at first an erro- 
neous thought, than to the profoundest study, or the best conducted 
train of experiments. One of the most curious, as well as of the 
most important functions of the animgl economy, is that of diges- 
tion, the real nature of which was only hit upon in this manner. 
Considering the comparatively slender texture of the stomach, and 
the toughness and solidity of the substances it is capable of digest- 
ing, it cannot appear surprising that mankind should have indulged 
in a variety of theories, and run into a variety of errors, in account- 
ing for its mode of action. Empedocles and Hippocrates ascribed 
the process to a power, possessed by the stomach, of decomposing 
the food by a rapid putrefaction: Galen, to its decomposing it by 
speeie accumulation of heat, during the time of digestion: and 

cbride and Pringle, long afterwards, to the action of fermenta- 
tion ; thus uniting the two causes assigned by the Greek writers. 
Grew and Santarelli embraced the doctrine of a concoction, by the 
various juices that are poured into the stomach from the liver, the 
spleen, and other organs; while Pitcairn, and all the mechanical 
physiologists, contended that it was accomplished by a process of 
trituration, produced by an enormous mechanical pressure of the 
muscular coat of the stomach upon its alimentary contents, which 
they were fanciful enough to calculate (as I am assured by a learned 
friend‘ who leads me through this labyrinth) to act with a force 
exceeding 117,000 pounds, assisted at the same time in its gigantic 
labor, by an equal force, derived from the surrounding muscles. 

Reflecting men, however, were still dissatisfied. Fach of these 
theories was found to be encumbered with difficulties of its own, 
while all of them were alike incompetent to explain the fact for 
which they were invented. At this moment Cheselden threw out 
the fortunate hint, that possibly the process of digestion might be 
accomplished by some peculiar solvent secreted by one or other of 
the digestive organs ; and he directly pitched upon the saliva, or 
fluid secreted by the salivary glands. ‘The hint was eagerly seized, 
and elaborately followed up by Haller, Reaumur, Spallanzani, and 
various others; and, though Cheselden was unfer a mistake as 
to the particular fluid, yet a fluid of a most wonderful solvent power 
was soon detected, secreted from the internal surface of the stomach 


* John Mason Good, Esq. F. R. S. 
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itself, and its singular properties were satisfactorily ascertained 
and established. 

This extraordinary menstruum, the most active with which we 
are acquainted in nature, is now well known by the name of gas- 
tric juice, so called from the Greek term for the organ that pours 
it forth.‘ Its apparent simplicity of composition is as remarkable 
as its digestive power: for, in a pure and healthy state, it is a thin, 
transparent, and uninflammable fluid, of a weak saline taste, and 
utterly destitute of smell. Its antiputrescent property is of as extra- 
ordinary a nature as its digestive : for it will render perfectly sweet 
the most offensive and putrid food that gipsies, or hungry dogs can 
be made to swallow, in about half an hour after such food has been 
exposed to its action. This gastric juice farther possesses, in an 
equal degree, both these curious powers of dissolution and restora- 
tion sweetness, as well out of the body as in the stomach 
itself. 

How majestically quiet and easy is the common walk of nature ! 
(employing the term in its usual acceptation as “a name for an 
effect whose cause is God” )—how simple are the means she makes 
use of !—how wonderful in their operation !—how adequate to the 
end proposed! Measuring her, as we too often do, by our own im- 
perfect powers, we take it at once for granted, that that which is to 
us elaborate, must be equally difficult to herself: in tracing her we 
are apt to overlook the principle of simplicity which is stamped on 
all her footsteps ; we surround ourselves with a world of machinery, 
and lose our aim by the mere multiplicity of our agencies; till ac- 
cident, in a lucky hour, suggests to us a new and easier track, on 
entering which we are equally surprised at our own dulness, and 
at the wisdom that beams before us. 

But it is more than time that I should conclude. We have seen 
in the principal cases which I have selected, how much has sprung 
from apparent accident : I shall scarcely expect to be forgiven by 
this assembly, if I omit to add, that it was only accident in appear- 
ance. How many thousand persons had seen an*apple fall, before 
Newton, with respect to whom the observation had been altogether 
unproductive ? Besides the event of the falling apple, there needed 
the simultaneous operation of various independent causes to render 
it an epoch in the history of philosophy. It was necessary that it 
should be observed by a man at leisure to pursue any train of reflec- 
tion that should thereby be suggested: it was necessary that it 
should be noticed by a man of research, and that—not as a lawyer, 


* Even the stomach itself, when deprived of vitality, has been found 
acted upon, and, ina manner, digested by it. See John Hunter, on digestion 
of the stomach after death. Phil. Trans. vol. Ixii. Or, J. Hunter’s Obser- 
vations on the Animal Economy, in which this paper is reprinted. 
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not as 4 theologian,—not as an anatomist, a botanist, an entomo- 
logist, or a chemist, but as @ mathematical philosopher. It was 
farther necessary that the observer should have a certain fund of 
previous knowledge, and yet, that his mind should not be pre-occu- 
pied. Wad the falling apple been observed by Newton when he 
was absorbed in his admirable investigations concerning light and 
colors, it might no more have led to the theory of uniyersal 
attraction and the perfection of physical astronomy, than it would 
in the contemplation of the most illiterate porter that paces the 
streets of this metropolis. Let us view these matters aright. It is 
not chance, but previous design, that in this and other similar in- 
stances, brings so many independent circumstances into juxta-posi- 
tion ; just as in the case of two travellers,—one passing from coe 
don northwards, the other from York southwards—meeting on the 
way, the accident of their meeting is a necessary consequence of 
the previous determinations of both to start at a certain time, and 
to travel by the same road. 

The practical inference we may draw from the whole, and which 
I would ye urge upon the younger part of my auditory, is 
simply ‘this:—Do not hastily relinquish a train of thought sug- 
gested by a fresh class of circumstances, even though the prospect 
of utility be very remote. If the poet spake truly that “ our 
thoughts are heard in heaven,” may not a philosopher remark with 
equal truth, that our noblest thoughts are suggested in heaven, and 
that all genius is a species of inspiration ? Among the ancients, 
when nature was not, as too frequently happens among us, con- 
cealed under a thick veil of elucidation, this was unhesitatingly 
admitted ; as by Plato, by Phaedrus, and even by Longinus, the 
most reserved of ancient critics. They distinguished accurately the 
enthusiasm or inspiration of genius, from the perturbed suggestions 
of the @eoAyzro: and Phrenetici; but sought the occasion of both 
ab extra, and not in the imagination itself. In the latter case, they 
regarded the bark as driven of necessity, wanting cable and anchor 
to hold her; in the former, as sailing from choice, because the 
gale is from a favorable quarter, and the voyage desirable. Under 
another metaphor they viewed the imagination of the poet, and in 
its kind and degree, that of every man of genius, as a feldin 
which the Author of Nature produces a set of objects which existed 
not before ; as a region in which new images and combinations 
arise, like new plants, under auspicious circumstances of culture or 
climate, according to the settled laws of the Creator. So fruitful 
is the womb of nature! So true is it, that we are all, more or 
less, the children of circumstances; and it behoves us, therefore, 
to avail ourselves to the utmost of the circumstances into which we 
are thrown. Distinguish, then, sedulously between the dictates 
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of wisdom and of folly, the suggestions of reason and of fancy ; but 
do not abandon a train of inquiry, merely because it seems likely 
to produce but little.’ Remember that lofty trees grow from dimi- 
nutive seeds; copious rivers flow from small fountains; slender 
wires often sustain ponderous weights injury to the smallest nerves 
may occasion the acutest sensations; the derangement of the 
least wheel or pivot may render useless the greatest machine of 
which it is a part ; an immense crop of errors may spring from the 
least root of falsehood ; a glorious intellectual light may be kindled 
by the minutest sparks of truth ; and every principle is more diffu- 
sive and operative by reason of its intrinsic energy than of its mag- 
nitude. 

And let me entreat you, above all things, to avoid the great error 
of * mistaking or misplacing the ultimate object of knowledge.” 
For many, says Lord Bacon, ‘ have entered into a desire of learn- 
ing and knowledge, some upon an inbred and restless curiosity ; 
others for ornament and reputation ; others for contradiction and 
victory in dispute; others for lucre and living ; few to improve the 
gift of reason given them from God, to the benefit and use of men. 
As if there were sought in knowledge, a couch, whereupon to ease 
a restless and searching spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and 
variable mind to walk up and down in, at liberty unrestrained ; or 
some lofty tower of state, from which a proud and ambitious mind 
may have a prospect; or a fort and commanding ground for strife 
and contention ; or a shop for profit and sale; and not rather a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator of all things, and the relief 
of man’s estate.” * , 


* “ Les applications du thermométre dans la physique, la chimie et les 
autres sciences nattirelles, sont innombrables. Les indications qu'il nous 
donne sont la base de toute la théorie de la chaleur; il est le régulateur de 
toutes les upérations chimiques; l’astronome le consulte 4 chaque instant 
dans ses observations, pour calculerles déviations que les rayons lumineux 
émanés des astres éprouvent en traversant l’atmosphére, qui les brise et les 
courbe plus ou moins, selon sa température. C’est encore au thermométre 
que nous devons toutes les connoissances que nous avons sur la chaleur ani- 
male, produite et entretenue par la respiration. C’est lui qui fixe dans chaque 
lieu la température moyenne de Ja terre et du climat; qui nous montre 
ja chaleur terrestre constante dans chaque lieu, mais diminuant d’inte:.sité 
depuis l’équateur, jusqu’aux ples constamment glacés; c’est encore lui qui 
nous apprend que la chaleur décroit 4 mesure que l’on séléve dans |’atmos- 
phére, vers la région des neiges €ternelles, ou qu’on s’enfonce dans les abi- 
mes des mers, d’ou résultent les-changemens progressifs de la végétation 
a diverses hauteurs. Lorsqu’on voit tant de résultats obtenus par /e seul 
secours d'un peu de mercure enfermé dansun tube de verre, et qu’on songe gu’un 
petit morceau de fer, suspendu sur un pivot, a fait découvrir le Nouveau- 
Monde, on congoit gue rien de ce gui peut agrandir et perfectionner les sens de 
Vhomme, ne doit étre d'une légere considération.” Biot—Traité de Physique, 
tom. i, pa, 69. 

* Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, lib. i. ch. 5. 
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Rest not, then, till you acquire a capacity of rising spontaneously, 
from the contemplation of the sublime in matter, to that of THE 
SuBLIMEST in mind ;—to that of the Supreme Rearity, who 
comprehends all which he has made, and infinitely more than what, 
as.yet, delights and interests us, within the scope of one grand 
administration ;—to him whose ineffable character “ gathers splen- 
dor from @ll that is fair, subordinates to itself ail that vis ‘great, 
and sits enthroned on the riches of the Universe !” 
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Is considering the principle upon which Provident Institutions 
or Saving Banks are formed, it appears to me that, in order to 
render the advantages which they offer, completely accessible to a 


large proportion of the laboring part of the community, as well as to 
other classes who might be disposed to avail themselves of such a 
resource, it would be highly desirable that a plan should be 
adopted, precisely similar im its nature, but different in its 
formation, to that which is now so generally established. ‘The 
object of these pages is to propose such a plan, and I trust the 
public will comcide with me in its obvious utility. The descrip- 
tion of persons to whom it would immediately apply with mate- 
rial benefit, are congregated bodies of men employed in all large 
establishments throughout the United Kingdom, whether private or 
national ; such, for instance, as extensive manufactories, the Custom 
House, Excise Office, the Dock Yards, &c. At a moment when 
the views of the legislature are seriously directed to the extension 
of Savings Banks, from a thorough conviction of their invaluable 
effects in ameliorating the condition of the poor, any effort of co- 
operation, however humble, will, it is hoped, be treated with 
candor by all those who are studious of their country’s welfare,— 
- the happiness and contentment of the great mass of its popu- 
ation. 

The details of the plan I would suggest in the above-mentioned 
establishments, are few and simple; the short outline is this— 
wherever there are in such establishments any number of men paid 
their wages weekly, books shall be opened on the day of payment 
to receive their voluntary deposits, for which the establishment 
becomes accountable, and allows the same, or a greater interest 
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than would be granted if they were paid into the Savings Bank of 
the parish or district. Among the many advantages which must 
result from this measure, there is one which is particularly im- 
portant, namely, the facility it offers to the poor laborer, of laying 
up at once, in a place of profit and security, whatever portion of 
his earnings he can spare from his daily wants. 

In such case, the Savings Bank would in fact be brought to 
him ; whereas, according to the existing plan, he is obliged to 
keep in his pocket the little pittance which he intends to deposit, 
from Saturday night till Monday morning, and many instances 
have been known where the Bank was not open to him even till 
the Thursday following. Experience fully proves, that the lower 
orders, from their habits and the limited sphere to which they are 
restricted, have not the same prudence in the management of their 
affairs, as men of education and enlarged views ; and though they 
might be disposed to industrious exertion and frugality, while no 
temptation presents itself, yet the possession of money lying idle 
on their hands, even for ever so short a period, will too often act 
as an incitement to negligence and immorality. The gin-shops 
and other haunts of riot and debasement are ever open to receive 
them ; and the owners of these places entice from them very fre- 
quently the shilling or half-crown which, im their more guarded 
moments, they intended for the Savings Bank. Uneducated man 
must always be wanting in consistent stability, and it will surely be 
proper to keep from him, by all the equitable means that can be 
devised, any allurements to transgression. Though the plan here. 
proposed cannot reach the whole of the laboring classes (nor is it 
desired that it should, since those who are employed in agriculture 
being less exposed to temptation can resort with advantage to the 
regular Savings Banks) yet a great body who by the present system 
are liable to lapse into idleness and extravagance, would have it in 
their power to avail themselves of it. When once accustomed to 
make that establishment from whence they derive their daily bread, 
the depository of their savings, a visible alteration would be pro- 
duced in their habits ; a spirit of emulation would animate each 
individual, and sobriety, diligence, and good order, would be the 
peculiar characteristics by which they would henceforth be dis- 
unguished. 

The remarks here made with respect to laborers will equally 
apply to artisans of all descriptions employed in these establish- 
ments ; and 1 shall now advert to another class, who might, in the 
same manner, participate in the advantages of the plan which I 
submit. Clerks in public offices, and particularly the junior 
clerks, would derive the greatest advantage from it. The latter, 

from their youth and inexperience, are generally heedless as to 
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money matters; and being led away by the impulse of the moment, 
whey spend, without reflecting on the consequences of their indis- 
cretion, whatever sums they can spare at stated intervals, and 
which, if suffered to accumulate, would serve as a fund for future 
exigencies.. To such youths a depository of this desgription would 
be of incalculable benefit; they, would soon consign to. it the 
money which they now dissipate ; and even the most careless among 
them would become by degrees habituated to frugality, in -pro- 
portion as its effects, were , manifested. in the prosperous condition 
of those who availed themselves of the plan. when once regularly 
established. 

We have in this country, likewise, another description of per- 
sons who might render this. measure available to their interest: I 
mean those who receive pensions for past services in public offices; 
also the widows and children of deceased clerks, who im many. 
establishments have a fund set apast for their support. I can state 
it as a fact, that [ have been applied to by. persons of this descrip- 
tion, to include them in the, proposed. measure.; and 1 have every 
reason to believe that in,the,establishments that are adopling this 
plan, they were not forgotten. 

Having thus given an outline of the plan I would recommend, 
and briefly noticed some of its advantages, I shall now proceed to 
offer a few remarks on, the important effects. which the institution 
of Savings Banks in general is. calculated to. produce.on society, 
end shall conclude with some further illustrations of the proposed 
ineasure, 

Though the origin, of Savings Banks cannot be referred:to the 
late Mr. Rose, yet it is but justice to, the memory of that highly 
respectable character to state, that he. was the first who metho- 
dised the. system on. which. they,are conducted, and. that it: is in 
consequence of his excellent work,on,the subject that they are now 
so generally extended, .. The legislature perceiving, from his judi- 
cious remarks, their tendency te mcrease the comforts of the poor, 
as Well as to improve.their.morals,..did mot hesitate to sanction so 
salutary a measure; and in the Report, of the:Lords’ Committee » 
on the Poor Laws, it.is,recommended with a sanguine anticipation 
of its producing the most, favorable. results... It: as justly. observed 
in the Report adyerted, to, that she, adoption Provident or 
Savings Banks is. likely to.render,,the poor ‘less dependent on 
parcial relief, which, wader the, best and. most satisfactory ad- 
ininistration of it, cap meyer he so satisfactory to.the person who is 
the object of it, or.so, consistent..with, these honorable feelings of. 
pride apd independence which are implanted m the, breast of man, 
as that resource which is the result of bis,own. industry, and the 
produce of his own exertious.” Such is the opinion delivered by 
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those members of the legislative assembly who sat to deliberate on 
that most. important subject the Poor Laws,-and the grotitids on ~ 
which it is founded can never be questioned by any reflecting mind. 
Tt must.appear evident to any man who will for a moment consider 
the state of the poor inthis country, endued as they are by nature 
with great powers for manual exertion, together with a shrewd and 
comprehensive intelligence, and participating in all the blessings 
of the freest constitution in the world, that they must look to them- 
selves alone, and to the resources they individually possess, for the 
means necessary to secure theif permanent comfort and prosperity. 
Neither the benevolence of private individuals, nor the liberality of 
charitable associations, nor the exacted contribution from the pa- 
rochial fund,.can- possibly counteract the-rapid progress of universal 
indigeuce among the lower orders of the community, if they, are 
not themselves willing to relinquish pauperism for dependence, 
by resorting to their respective energies, and making a prudent 
reserve from the remuneration of their labors. The poor man 
must be his own friend; he must lay up in the day of health and 
vigor some provision for the wants and infirmities of old age. 
While his constitution is yet unbroken, -he must guard against that 
hour, when. the decay of all his faculties will prevent him from 
earning, as before, his daily bread, unless he prefers the miserable 
pittance doled. out to-him by the parish overseer, to the easy and 
independent competence realised by his own indastry. 
As all national wealth results from‘aggregate labor, it is evident 
that it must be an object of national importance to provide not 
only for the necessities but for the comforts of those classés'who 
serve to, aggrandise the country, and any plan that appears best 
calculated todo this'with permanent success, cannot be too widely 
diffused nor too highly commended. This plan has in a happy 
hour. been discovered, and. it requires only to be steadily and ‘uni- 
versally acted upon, to prove it one of the most efficacious that 
ever yet entered into the conception of man for the benefit of his 
fellow creatures. . The. institution of Savings Banks must be 
hailed by the patriot and: the philanthropist as invaluable to society, 
for it encourages, might say, by the’ strongest inducements, a 
complete system of -practical’ morality, while it rescues thousants, 
nay millions of human. beings from misery and dependence., The 
poor man who, before -was accustomed to dissipate the greatest part 
of his. earnings;,.or at least the little surplas that remained after 
supplying his daily wants, will learn from this institution the good 
effects of prudence and economy, and relinquishing his dissoluté or 
extravagant habits,.will resort to the Savings Bank: with that 
weekly sum, which ‘heretofore he regularly took to the public. 
house. ‘The influence which abstimence will have on his morals 
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will very soon be perceptible ; his mind will take quite a different 
turn, and he-will insensibly become attached to a temperate, eco- 
nomical, and regular mode of living. 

Nor is it to be apprehended from this institution that it will ever 
create in the mind of the poor man either pride or insolence. It 
offers no encouragement whatever that can make him at any time 
forget his station in society: a good man will never be either pre- 
sumptuous or insolent, and an institution formed on the basis of re- 
warding good, and discountenancing bad habits, cannot possibly 
induce any that are obnoxious. ‘This institution is certainly cal- 
culated to promote among the laboring population, a spirit which 
ought always to be fostered as the best support of our national 
superiority over all other countries, a spirit of firm independence 
resulting from an honest confidence in their native energies. But 
independence is a relative term, and there is a wide difference be- 
tween a man’s disdaining to derive his daily bread from the hand 
of charity while he can eam it by his own exertions, and his be- 
having with disrespect to his superiors ; the former sentiment must 
always be encouraged, the latter invariably reproved. 

We are frequently surprised that many useful, but apparently 
simple discoveries, which have been made in our time, were not so 
much as thought of by our ancestors; and we might perhaps re- 
flect with wonder, that the first notion of Banks, where the saving: 
of the poor might progressively accumulate, was reserved for the 
nineteenth century. The rich have always been able to make a 
selection of depositories where they could receive the highest in- 
terest for their large sums, while those persons among the poorer 
classes who had prudence sufficient to save an occasional trifle, 
were left without any established place to which they could con- 
sign it with safety or advantage. But as it needs no arguments 
to prove that a disposition to economy ought always to be en- 
couraged among the poor, so it is evident that a Bank, where they 
can deposit their savings and receive a certain interest on them, is 
of the last importance, and has for ages been a desideratum in this 
country. How many an industrious man in humble life has lost his 
* little all,” for want of being able to resort with it to such an in- 
stitution as is now open to him! He confided it, perhaps, to the 
charge of some designing knave, who took advantage of his credu- 
lity ; or intrusted it without profit, to some man who might have 
been honestly disposed, but who, from untoward circumstances, 
lost the little deposit in the general wreck of his own property. 

Nor is it only expedient that the laborer or poor mechanic should 
receive interest on his savings, he certainly ought to receive some- 
what more than common interest. The end proposed being the 
welfare of the great mass of the population, from which all national 
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prosperity must result, any additional contribution that serves to 
promote it, ts applied to the best of all purposes. Considered in 
a political point of view, these local depositories are particularly 
important. If the wealthy in this country find it their interest to 
support good order and obedience to the laws, from the stake they 
have in the Public Funds, independently of their duty as subjects; 
so the poor will likewise find it their interest to respect and de- 
fend that constitution, which secures to them the little accumulations 
they have invested in these depositories, and which to them are of 
no less value than their immense treasures are to the affluent. 
Self-interest is the predominant principle of the human breast, and 
man never fails to act in compliance with its dictates. “The effect 
of Savings Banks in diminishing the public burdens will in a'short 
time become apparent. In proportion as they extend over ‘the 
country, applicants for parochial relief must necessarily decrease ; 
nor will the assessments on the several parishes for the maintenance 
of the poor be near so heavy as before, while in the progress of 
time, | have no doubt but that the necessity of them will be ‘en- 
tirely precluded. The burden of these assessments as it ‘has 
hitherto increased, is bécome too weighty for all the mdustry of 
the country to bear; the agricultural counties have been unable 
to withstand its pressure, and the nerve and activity of the manu- 
facturing districts are laid prostrate beneath its grievous weight. 
Yet intolerable as it is, it cannot possibly be removed, unless by 
the admirable expedient which has so happily been devised, and 
the Savings Bank is therefore justly termed the sinking fund of the 
poor’s rate. ¥ 

With respect to the principle on which these Banks are founded, 
it must be observed that it is entirely different in its nature and 
operation from the system of ‘Tontines or Friendly Societies. The 
savings when vested to such an amount as to bear interest, continue 
in a progressive state of accumulation at a fixed rate, according to 
the particular economy on which the Bank is established; but either 
the whole or part of the sum vested may he drawn Out at the op- 
tion of the party, according as the exigencies of the time may re- 
quire astipply. ‘The precautions taken against the possible failure 
or defalcation of any of these Banks are such, ‘that no occurrence 
of that nature can ever be apprehended. ‘The fund of each Bank, 
when it reaches a certain amount, is vested in Government Se- 
curities, and the local security is always considerably more than 
sufficient for the sum deposited till it arrives at that amount. 

Though the establishment of these Banks is of recent date, yet 
their importance is already sufficiently appreciated by the public, 
and they are spreading with rapid increase over the several counties 
both in England and Scotland, and have also made some progress 
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in Ireland. |The general tendency tnay be inferred from the pre. 
ceding remarks, which cannot be better concluded than by sig 
the following extract frow the useful and instriictive Essays of Mr. 
Henry Duucan of Dumfriesshire, who im the year 1810 established, 
iothe parish of Ruthwell, in that county, the first’ institution of 
this kind that was ever known to exist in the British Empire. ° 
* There ig something noble and affecting,” he observes, “in the 
struggle which a poor man makes to presefve his independence, 
and rise superior to difficulties and discouragements imcideritul to 
his situation, ‘Phe end he has in view, and the privatiotis he imust 
undergo before he cau attaim that end, are such ‘as must attratt the 
applause and sympathy of every good man. When from the scanty 
pittance. which he has earned from his honest industry, and which, 
though it suffiees to supply the common wants of nature, is inate. 
quate to procure the conveniences or comforts of life; when from 
that scanty pittance he is able, by the exercise of a virtuous self- 
denial, to lay up a provision for the exigencies of his family, he ex- 
hibits.a pattern of prudence and manly resolution, which would do 
honor to the highest station. The sentiments which give rise to 
this conduct are nearly allied to the best feelings of the hurnan 
heart: and the man who can, with such becoming fortitude, de- 
prive himself of present indulgencies for the sake of future inde- 
pendence, will not readily stoop to the suppleness of duplicity or 
the basevess of fraud. ‘The fact is, that the most careful and in- 
dustrious are universally the most trustworthy; and he who has 
been accustomed to look forward with a steady eye to distant con- 
sequences, is not slow in discovering that ‘honesty is the best 
policy.’ Feeling the comfort and the dignity arising from virtuous 
conduct, he acquires amore elevated way of thinking and of acting, 
and insensibly becomes superior in mental attainments, as well as 
outward circumstances, to the thoughtless crew by whom he is 
surrounded, and who were formerly perhaps the chosen companions 
of his dissipated hours. Nor is the state of his feelings less favor- 
able to religious 1 jons. A love of order naturally leads his 
affections to the “ of order’ A habit of reflecting on the 
changes of life teaches him to repose with confidence in the wis- 
dom and gootiness of that Being by whose will these changes are 
regulated ; and his mind, tramed to look beyond present enjoyments 
to those which are future, is evidently in no improper frame for re- 
ing not so much ‘the things that are seen and témporal,’ as 
- sae ‘unseen and eternal.’”' 
Being anxious that this short treatise should be rendered as 
cheap as possible, in order that its dissemination may be the mose 


* Duncan’s Essays, p. 127. 
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widely extended, I have endeavoured to bring within the compass 
of a few all the arguments which were suggested by my own 
wsdletooan the subject, or which I have been enabled to collect 
from the labors of others. Having done this, with a view of show- 
ing the great importance of Savings Banks as General Institutions, 
I shall now resume the subject of that plan which I have already 
proposed for particular adoption. 
I have observed before, that the laborer not beimg able to de- 
sit his savings at the precise tume when he is paid his wages,.is 
eft exposed to the temptation of extravagance ; and the writer:of 
an excellent tract’ on the subject is of opmion, that it were hi 
desirable “to render saving convenient, spending inconvenient. 
If,” says he, “ the laboring population could be induced to. casry, 
at the time of receipt, as much of their wages.as they could spare 
to a place of deposit, this single circumstance bea j 
gious security far saving.” Now the plan I have recommended 
affords a great body of the laboring classes an opportunity of domg 
this; the Bank, as I have said, is brought to. them: on the spot, 
and the temptation to spend must by such means be completely 
removed, 
In addition to this great advantage, another most important:one is, 
that a greater rate of interest must necessarily be allowed ; forthe 
establishments to which the plan is applicable having clerks, offices, 
&c. a very small deduction from the interest allowed by »govern- 
ment, which is 4/. 11s, Sd, per cent,, will be sufficient to:defray 
all the expenses ; and. in a few years it will not.amount to more 
than 2s. or Ss. per cent., or perhaps less. ‘Thus.a boon willbe 
most deservedly bestowed on the sober and industrious man,- who 
carefully abstains from intemperance, in order that he may raise @ 
fund to set himself and his family above a state of humiliating de- 
pendence on parochial relief. et 
I have further to observe, with respect to junior clerks in public 
offices, whose habits from inexperience are not always economi- 
cal, but who im general are youths of good character, that it is 
every way desirable they should have some profitable depository to 
resort to with the surplus.of their salaries, . These youths being of 
a rank in life superior to the generality of these persons who:avail 
themselves of the advantages which the Savings Banks offer, are 
dissuaded by a false pride from following their example; and hence 
those occasional sums which might accumulate to their future: ad- 
vantage, are either suffered to remain unproductive in the desk, \or 
to vanish with the first inducement that,.tempts. the possessor. 
Twenty or thirty pounds they think. too.smalla sum to take4o a 


* The Philanthropist. 
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Stock Broker, and keeping it by. them perhaps with an intention 
ef adding to it, their prudent purpose is too often defeated by some 
seductive persuasion which they:have not fortitude to resist. 

In order as much as possible to accommodate the proposed 
measure to the feelings of clerks in general, | would suggest that 
there should be in every establishment a book kept purposely for 
themselves, and a person exclusively appointed to receive their de- 
posits, either in the name of the depositor,’ or by a number; and 
the person + ee shall, if deemed expedient, be sworn te se- 
crecy. But I am persuaded that the preposterous delicacy which 
would require these cautious measures, would very soon give place 
to more rational sentiments; for they must reflect. that it will al- 
ways be a recommendation to them in the eyes of their superiors 
to be seen laying the foundation of their future comfort and inde- 
pendence by a provident economy of their present resources. The 
young man who is known to be thoughtless or prodigal in his ex- 
penditure will never secure his advancement in life with so much 
certainty, as he who is reputed prudent and frugal in the disposi- 
tion of his means. The one deprives himself of that confidence. 
which is so necessary to his uprise, the other is sure to invite it. 

It is much to be feared that persons, who from their indepen- 
dent circumstances, were never meant to be included among * wes 
classes for whose benefit Savings Banks were established, have 
notwithstanding, availed themselves of them in order to serve the 
purposes of avarice. But im the plan J have submitted, no abuse 
of this kind can possibly exist; for every man’s income bei 
known and defined, a Mhe of limitation can easily be drawn. "T 
should think, however, that yearly incomes from 80/. to 500/, 
would not be thought too high to participate in the advantages of 
these depositories. Indeed my opinion is, that persons with still 
larger incomes ought to be admitted to the same participation, for 
these are generally married, and very frequently find their means 
inadequate to that state of respectability in which they are obliged 
to live ; while it would be of inestimable advantage to such of them 
- as could save 20/. or 30/. yearly, to have an opportunity of laying 
it up as an increasing provision for their families. 

But should it be deemed expedient to exclude the general classes 
of clerks in public offices from the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, I would neverthéless advise a Savings Bank in every large 
establishment, and the vesting the money in the Funds. The ob- 
ject of a few shillings per cent. interest is but trifling, compared 
with the advantage of being able to make the deposit on the very 
spot where the income is paid, whether that deposit be one pound 
or 4wenty, or whether it be lodged weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 
Nor would the benefits of this system apply only to clerks in 
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large establishments, it might be extended with proportional ad- 
vantage to those in smaller ones ; as for instance, to all the clerks 
in the several Fire Offices in London. Let there be, as it were, 
an Union Bank formed for the whole. of them, in some central 
office, where a common treasurer shall regularly attend, to receive 
every week, month, or quarter, the aggregate amount of the de 
sits which were previously paid in at their respective offices. i 
amount, as soon. as it is transmitted to him, the treasurer shall in- 
vest, under the provisions of the Act, in government debentures. 
Other associations of this nature might be formed upon the same 
principle, either in London or any other commercial city or town 
in the kingdom, and would be of the most material service to a 
body of young men who stand so much in need of such a deposi- 
tory as I have suggested. ‘To clerks in the Inns of Court the prin- 
ciple will apply most conveniently, from the circumstance of their 
being collected together in a comparatively small space ; and I 
have been requested by some gentlemen high in the profession, to 
call the attention of that particular class to the observations which 
J now submit to the public. 

It generally happens that a man is rather sanguine as to the pro~ 
bable success of any measure which originates with bimself, and | 
do certainly entertain the strongest hopes with regard to the plan 
of which I have thus given the necessary details. Such hopes, 
however, are not induced by any vain ambition on my part, of bemg 
reputed a successful theorist, but result from a serious and atten- 
tive consideration of the subject. I am satisfied in having given-a 
new direction to the principle on which these benevolent institu- 
tions are founded, and the more | deliberate upon the plan in 
question, the more am I convinced of its beneficial tendency. 


eM 
Since this Tract has been written, the plan has been adopted 


by the East India Company, and in five months upwards of 4,000/. 
have been deposited by the junior clerks, laborers, &c. Kc. 
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